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A  New  Translation  of  obscure  Passages  in  the  Bible. 


No. 


1  o  illustrate  and  elucidate  the  Classics,  ^verbal  and  minute 
criticism^  and  improved  translation  have  been  applied  w^ith  fine 
effect;  and  \Yhy  should  we  not  apply  them  to  the  word  of  God? 
Now,  although  the  common,  or  national,  translation  of  the 
Bible,  be  admitted  to  be  excellent  in  many  passages,  yet  everj 
pious  and  intelligent  reader  will  confess,  that  many  hundred 
verses  in  Job,  in  Hosea,  in  all  the  minor  Prophets,  in  the  Song 
of  Solomon,  and  Ecclesiastes,  require  amendment,  perspicuity, 
and  an  improved  translation.  These  were  the  modest  senti- 
ments, and  this  was  the  diffident  proposal,  of  Dr.  Grey,  in  his 
"^  Key  to  the  Old  Testament."  This  is  the  impv^rtant  subject 
of  many  sermons,  and  of  many  treatises,  which  have  been 
expressly  written  for  the  purpose,  by  bishops,  by  translators,  by 
Orientalists,  and  by  commentators.  Their  arguments  for  a 
revisal  of  the  vulgar  translation  receive  new  strength  from  every 
modern  and  novel  translation  of  any  individual  book  in  the 
Scriptures.  Their  reasonings  are  yet  more  confirmed  by  the 
Vol.  IV,     No.  vn,  a 


2  A  New  Translation 

new  travels  and  voyages  into  the  East,  or  into  Palestine,  or 
even  into  India  and  China,  those  patriarchal,  primitive,  and 
pastoral  nations ;  for  these  voyagers  cast  a  flood  of  light  on  the 
similar  pastoral  and  patriarchal  habits  of  the  Israelites.  As 
proficients  in  the  Asiatic  tongues  and  dialects,  which  bear  an 
affinity  to  the  Hebrew  and  the  Chaldee,  the  moderns  far  excel 
our  venerable  translators  in  the  age  of  either  Elizabeth  or 
James :  as  adepts  in  Rabbinical  literature,  and  in  Jewish 
idioms,  they  are  enabled  to  detect,  and  to  elicit,  the  true  mean- 
ing, and  the  obvious  sense,  of  many  a  verse,  which  had  perplexed 
our  early  translators.  I  propose  to  copy  a  few  instances  of 
such  verses,  and  of  their  old  and  their  new  translation ;  and 
shall  submit  them  to  the  serious  and  profound  meditation  of  the 
real  Christian.  The  word  of  God  is  too  solemn  a  book  to  be 
lightly  altered ;  but  every  rational  improvement  of  the  sense 
will  be  eagerly  adopted ;  for,  if  the  trumpet  give  an  uncertain 
sound,  is  it  the  "  trumpet  of  God?"  To  adopt  the  words  of 
Paul,  in  I.  Cor.  xiv,  6.  &c.  "  Speaking  in  any  tongue,  what 
does  it  profit,  except  I  speak  to  you  to  make  you  to  know 
truths  in  an  intelligible  manner.  Even  inanimate  instruments,  a 
pipe,  or  a  harp,  giving  out  sound,  except  they  give  a  distinguish- 
able sound,  how  shall  be  known  the  object  of  the  tune  of  that 
harp  or  pipe  ?  So  likewise,  except  ye  write,  or  utter,  words 
easy  to  be  understood,  how  shall  it  be  kuovv'n  what  is  spoken  ( 
for  ye  speak  to  the  air.  There  are  many  tongues  in  the  world, 
and  none  of  them  is  without  a  meaning ;  but,  if  I  know  not  the 
meaning  of  that  language,  he  that  speaketh  it  is  a  barbarian  and 
a  foreigner  to  me :  I  had  rather  speak  five  words  which  were  intel- 
ligible, and  by  them  teach  others,  than  ten  thousand  words,  which 
could  not  be  understood."  We  may  evidently  apply  these  sensible 
remarks  of  the  inspired  St.  Paul  to  the  prophetical  and  poetic  parts, 
in  particular,  of  the  Bible;  parts,  in  truth,  the  most  beautiful, 
though  in  the  common  translation,  the  most  obscure,  mistaken, 
and  misapprehended,  of  all  tlie  Scriptures ;  for,  in  the  class  of 
spiritual  poetry,  what  works  of  merit  has  England  or  modern 
Europe  produced,  whicli  may  be  compared  with  the  finished 
strains  of  David  and  Asaph,  with  the  temporary  effusions  of  tiie 
minor  j>ropheis,  or  with  the  magnificent  visions  of  the  greater.? 
It  is  indeed  a  singular  phenomenon,  that  the  Jewish  bards,  and 
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the  ancient  muses  of  Zion,  have  borne  away  the  torch  of  success 

in   the  poetic  race,   front  the  daughters  of  Calvary ;  that   the 

spirit  of  genuine  poetry  has  deserted  the  religion  of  truth,  or  has 

been  denied  to  the  believers  in  the  last  revelation,  which  will  be 

made  to  man !  The  psalmists,  the  prophets,  the  Elijahs,  of  the 

ancient  w  orld,  have  retired  to  heaven ;  ])ut,  where  is  the  Elisha 

on  whom  the  mantle  has  fallen  t  "  Where  is  our  boastino-  ? — It 

* 
is  excluded." 

If,  then,  the  poetical  books  of  the  Scripture  be  so  inimitably 

excellent  in   the  Hebrew,  every  labor,  all  the  art  of  man,  all 

the  learning,  all  the  critical  skill,  and  all  the  exertions  of  the 

linguist,   should   be   employed  to  unfold   their   meaning,    and 

display  their  glories. 

"  Prove  all  things,  hold  fast  that  which  is  the  best : — Search 
the  Scriptures  ;  how  readest  thou  ?  " 

A  new,  and,  pei-haps,  an  improved  translation  of  the  II  Sam. 

ch.  23. 


The  New  Translation. 
1.  Now  these  be  the  last 
words  of  David ;  "  the  oracle 
of  David,  the  son  of  Jesse, 
even  of  the  man,  raised  up 
on  high,  the  anointed  of  the 
God  of  Jacob,  and  the  sweet 
psalmist  of  Israel : 

2.  The  Spirit  of  the  Lord 
speaketh  by  me,  and  his  word 
is  upon  my  tongue  : 

3.  The  God  of  Israel  saith, 
the  Rock  of  Israel  speaks  to 
me,"  He  that  ruletli  over  men 
is  a  just  one  ruling  in  the  fear 
of  God! 

4.  And  as  the  light  of  the 
morning,  when  the  sun  riseth, 
a  morning  without  clouds ;  as 
the   tender   grass    [springing] 


The  Old  Translation. 

Now  these  be  the  last  words 
of  David.  David  the  son  of 
Jesse  said,  and  the  man  who 
was  laised  up  on  high,  the 
anointed  of  the  God  of  Jacob, 
and  the  sweet  psalmist  of 
Israel,  said, 

The  Spirit  of  the  Lord 
spake  by  me,  and  his  word 
was  in  my  tongue. 

I'he  God  of  Israel  said,  the 
Rock  of  Israel  spake  to  me. 
He  that  riijeth  over  men  must 
be  just,  ruling  in  the  fear  of 
God. 

And  he  shall  be  as  the  light 
of  the  morning,  when  the  sun 
riseth,  even  a  morning  without 
clouds ;    as   the   tender  grass 


A  New  Translation 


•    The  New  Translation. 
out  of  the  earth  after  rain. 

5.  Verily  my  house  is  thus 
with  God :  he  hath  made  with 
me  an  everlasting  covenant, 
ordered  in  all  things,  and  sure ; 
for  he  is  all  my  salvation  and 
all  my  desire. 


6.  But  the  sous  of  Belial 
shall  not  florish;  all  of  them 
shall  be  as  thorus  tlirust  away, 
because  they  will  not  be  taken 
kindly  by  the  hand. 

C.  V.  the  latter  part  of  v.  6. 
who  spake  unto  David,  say- 
ing :  thou  shalt  not  come  in 
hither,  for  the  blind  and  the 
lame  shall  drive  thee  away ; 
by  saying  David  shall  not  come 
in  hither. 

8.  And  David  said  on  that 
day,  whosoever  reacheth  and 
getteth  up  through  the  subter- 
ranean passage,  to  the  lame  and 
the  blind  that  hated  David's  life, 
[he  shall  be  captain]  because 
the  blind  and  the  lame  said, 
he  shall  not  come  into  the 
house. 

C  vii.  I'.  10.  Moreover  1 
have  appointed  a  place  for  my 
people  Israel;  aAd  planted 
them,  that  they  may  dwell  in 
a  place  of  their  own,  and  move 
no  more :  neither  do  the  chil- 
dren of  wickedness  afflict  them 
anv  more,  as  before-time. 


The  Old  Trajislation. 

springing  out  of  the  earth  by 
clear  shining  after  rain. 

Although  my  house  be  not 
so  with  God;  yet  he  hath 
made  with  me  an  everlasting 
covenant,  ordered  in  all  things, 
and  sure:  for  this  is  all  my 
salvation,  and  all  my  desire, 
although  he  make  it  not  to 
grow. 

But  the  sons  of  Belial  shall 
be  all  of  them  as  thorus  thrust 
away,  because  they  cannot  be 
taken  with  hands. 

which  spake  unto  David,  say- 
ing: Except  thou  take  away 
the  blind  and  the  lame,  thou 
shalt  not  come  in  hither :  think- 
ing, David  cannot  come  in 
hither. 

And  David  said  on  that  day, 
whosoever  getteth  up  to  the 
gutter,  and  Smiteth  the  Jebu- 
sites,  and  the  lame  and  the 
blind,  that  are  hated  of  David's 
soul,  he  shall  be  chief  and  cap- 
tain. Wherefore  they  said,  the 
blind  and  the  lame  shall  not 
come  into  the  house. 

Moreover  I  will  appoint  a 
place  for  my  people  Israel, 
artd  will  plant  them  that  they 
may  dwell  in  a  place  of  their 
own,  and  move  no  more ;  nei- 
ther shall  the  children  of  wick- 
edness afflict  them  any  more; 
as  beforetime. 
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The  Old  Translation. 
I  will  be  his  father,  and  he 
shall  be  my  son.  If  he  com- 
mit iniquity,  I  will  chasten  him 
with  the  rod  of  men^  and  with 
the  stripes  of  the  children  ot 
men. 


The  New  Translation. 

14.  I  will  be  his  father,  and 
he  shall  be  my  son :  in  his  suf- 
fering for  iniquity,  I  will  chas- 
ten him  with  the  rod  due  to 
men,  and  with  the  stripes  due 
to  the  children  of  Adam. 

Dr.  Kemiicott. 

Kings  I. 
C.  ii.  V.  9.    But   his   hoar 
head  bring  not  thou  down  to 
the  grave  with  blood. 

Dr.  Kennicott. 

Gillies  says,  in  his  History  of  the  World,  "  Let  the  I  Kings, 
ex.  22,  &.C.  be  compared  with  II  Chron.  c.'viii.  17,  18.  To 
these  oppose  II  Chron.  c.  xx.  36.  and  I  Kings,  c.  xxii.  48, 
Now  either  Tarshish  and  Ophir  are  interchanged  by  transcri- 
bers, or  we  must  admit  a  circumnavigation  of  Africa^  prior  to 
that  recorded  in  Herodotus." 

Verses  from  Mrs.  Carter^  Notes,  S)C. 


Kings  I. 
but  his  hoar  head  bring  thou 
down  to  the  grave  with  blood. 


Isaiah. 

C.  ii.  V.  11.  The  eyes  of 
the  Lord  are  lofty,  man  is  low. 

l6.  And  upon  all  the  ships 
of  Tarshish,  and  upon  all  plea- 
sant spectacles  of  ships. 

C.  V.  tJ.  17.  Then  shall  the 
lambs  feed  in  their  fold. 

C.  vi.  V.  10.  The  heart  of 
this  people  is  made  fat,  and 
their  ears  heavy. 

C.  xliv.  r.  18.  Their  eyes 
are  shut,  that  they  cannot  see  : 

C.  vi.  r.  13.  But  yet  in  it 
shall  be  a  tenth,  when  it  is 
returned  and  shall  be  browsed; 
as  a  teil  tree,  and  as  an  oak, 
whose  support  is  in  them;  so  the 


Isaiah. 
The    lofty   looks     of   man 
shall  be  humbled, 
and  upon  all  p\ea.s3,nt  pictures, 

feed  after  their  manner. 

Make  the  heart  of  this  peo- 
ple fat,  and  make  their  ears 
heavy. 

For  he  hath  shut  their  eyes, 
that*  they  cannot  see. 

But  yet  in  it  shall  be  a  tenth, 
and  it  shall  return,  and  shall 
be  eaten  ;  as  a  teil  tree  and  as 
an  oak,  whose  substance  is  In 
them,  when  they  cast*  [their 
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The  New  Translation. 

holy  seed  is  the  support  thereof 
[in  Shalkcheth,  i.  e.  in  the 
causeway  to  the  temple  set 
•with  trees]. 

C.  vii.  V.  15.  Butter  and 
honey  shall  he  eat,  ichcn  lie 
shall  know  to  refuse  the  evil. 

C.  ix.  V,  o.  Thou  hast  mul- 
tiplied the  nation,  thou  hast 
increased  the  joy. 

C.  xiv.  V.  19-  But  thou  art 
cast  out  of  thy  grave  like  an 
abominable  corpse. 

C.  xviii.  V.  1.  Woe  to  the 
land  shaded  with  sails  of  ves- 
sels, which,  &c. 

C.  xxi,  V.  8.  And  the  look- 
er-out cried :  iny  Lord, 

C  XXV.  V.  5.  The  song  of 
the  terrible  ones  shall  be  brough  t 
low. 

C  xxvii.  V.  4.  I  have  no 
wall  to  defend  me :  O  that  I 
could  set  the  briers  and  thorns 
before  me ! 

C.  xxxvi.  V.  5.  1  say,  what  ? 
are  vain  words,  counsel  and 
strength  for  war  ? 

C.  xlii.  V.  19.  Who  is  blind 
as  my  servants,  or  deaf  as  my 
messengers  that  I  send?  who 
is  blind  as  their  ruler,  and 
blind  as  the  Lord's  servaiift  ? 

C.  xlix.  V.  17.  T^iy  builders. 
shall  make  ha^te. 

The  New  Translation 
of  Daniel,  6y  Wintle, 

C.  io  V.3.  of  the  nobles ; 


The  Old  Translation. 
leaves],  so  the  holy  seed  [shall 
be]  the  substance  thereof. 


Butter  and  honey  shall  h  e 
eat,  that  he  7nay  know  to  ... 

Tliou  hast  nuiltiplied  the 
nation,  and  not  increased  the 

joy- 
But   thou  art    cast   out    of 

thy  grave,  like  an  abominable 

branch. 

^^  o  to  the  land  shadowinjr 

with  wings,  which^  &c. 

And  he  cried,  a  lion :  my 
Lord 

The  branch  of  the  terrible 
ones  shall  be  brought  low. 

Fury  is  not  in  me :  who 
would  set  the  briers  and  thorns 
against  me  in  battle  ? 

I  say  [sayest  thou,]  but 
[they  are  but]  vain  words,  [I 
have]  counsel  and  strength  for 
war. 

y\  ho  is  blind  but  my  ser- 
vant ?  or  deaf  as  my  messeno-er 
that  I  sent  ?  who  is  blind  a,s 
[he  that  is]  perfect,  and  bhnd 
as  the  Lord's  servant  ? 

Thy  children 
shall  make  haste. 


of  the  princes 
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The  New  Translation.  The  Old  Translation. 


4.  Young  men,  in  \vhom, 
10.   Young  men,  \\\}o,  Scc. 

C.  ii.  V.  9-  till  the  occasion 
be  changed; 

14.  expostulated  concerning 
the  counsel  and  decree,.  cCc. 

41.  Of  the  stock  of  iron. 

C.  iJi.  v.  2.  the  senators^ 
and  the  magistrates,  the  judges, 
the  treasurers,  the  counsellors, 
the  presidents. 

5.  pipe,  &c. 

25.  A  son  of  God. 

C.  vii.  t'.  5.  three  tusks  in 
the  mouth  of  it. 

C.  viii.  V.  12.  it  cast  down 
the  law  to  the  ground. 

C.  xii.  v.  4.  Search  dili- 
gently. 

The  New  Translation 

of  Hose  A,  by  Newcome. 

C.  i.  V.  4.  visit  the  blood  of 
Jezreel  upon  the  house,  &,c. 

C.  ii.  1'.  1.  your  brethren, 
my  people ! 

5.  my  idols  [or]  my  lovers 

10.  her  vileness. 

11.  the  end  of  assemblies. 
14.  notwithstanding 

16.  my  husband,  and  shalt 
call  me  my  Lord  no  more. 

22.  hear  "  God  will  sow." 

C.  iii.  V.  1.  beloved  by  ano- 
ther, and 

4.  without  a  statue, 

Civ.  x;.2.  reacheth  to  blood. 

4.  Yet  no  man  striveth  nor 
reproveth;    for    thy  people's 


children,  in  whom 

children,   which   are    of  your 

&c. 

till  the  time  be  changed. 

answered    with    counsel    and 
wisdom,  &c. 

of  the  strength  of  the  iron, 
the  governors  and  the  captains, 
the  judges,  the  treasurers,  the 
counsellors,  the  sheriffs, 

flute,  &,c. 

the  Sbn  of  God. 

three  ribs  in  the  mouth  of  it. 

it  cast  down  the  truth  to  the 

ground. 

shall  run  to  and  fro 


avenge  the  blood,  &c. 

your  bretliren,  Ammi. 

my  lovers, 
her  lewdness, 
feasts. 

Therefore  &c. 
Ishi  and  shalt  call  me  no  more 
BaaU. 

hear  Jezreel. 
of  her  friend,  yet,  &€. 

an  image,  &c. 
toucheth  blood. 

Yet  let  no  man  strive,  nor 
reprove  another ;  for  thy  peo- 


A  New  Translation 


The  New  Translation. 

provocation  is  as  that  of  the 
priest's. 

8.  eat  up  the  sin-ofFering. 

12.  at  their  idols,  and  their 
conjuring  rod. 

14.  Shall  I  not  punish,  &c. 
and  your,  &c.  because  they, 
&c 

18.  He  is  gone  after  their 
wine :  her  rulers  have  com- 
mitted adultery  continually : 
her  rulers  have  loved  shame. 

19.  A  wind  shall  distress 
her  in  her  borders. 

C.  V.  V.  1.  judgment  is 
[denounced]  against  you. 

2.  revolters  have  made 
slaughter  of  victims,  I  will 
chastise  them  all. 

5.  And  the  pride  of  Israel 
shall  be  humbled  to  his  face  : 

7.  begotten  strange  childien: 
now  shall  the  locust  devour 
their  portions. 

8.  After  thee,  O  Benjamin, 
[is  thy  enemy  coming.] 

11.  After  vanity. 

15.  till  they  be  treated  as 
guilty. 

C.  vi.  V.  1.  Seek  me  early, 
[saying,]  Come,  &c. 

2.  revive  him  [Christ],  raise 
hiiB  up,  and  we  shall  live  upon 
him.  [N.  B.  Not  in  Newcome.'] 

3.  Then  shall  we  know,  we 
shall  follow  after  knowing,  &c. 

7.  like  Adam,  have 

8.  with  footsteps  of  blood. 


The  Old  Translation. 

pie  are  as  they  that  strive  with 

the  priest. 

eat  up  the  sin. 

their  stocks  and  their  staff. 

I  will  not  punish,  &c. — for 
themselves  are.  Sec. 

Their  drink  is  sour :  they 
have  committed  whoredom 
continually :  her  rulers  with 
shame  do  love.  Give  ye. 

The  wind  hath  bound  her  in 
her  wings, 
is  toward  you, 

revolters  are  profound  to  make 
slaughter,  though  I  have,  &c. 

And  the  pride  of  Israel  doth 
testify  to  his  face : 
forgotten     strange     children : 
now  shall  a  mouth  devour  them 
with  their  portions. 

After  thee,  O  Benjamin. 

After  the  commandment, 
till    they    acknowledge    their 
offence. 

Seek  me  early,  Come,  and 
let,  SvC. 
revive  us •  •  •  -raise  us  up,  and 

we  shall  live  in  his  sight. 

Then  shall  we  know,  if  we 
follow  on  to  know,  the  Lord; 
they  like  men,  have 
with  blood. 


of  Obscure  Passages  in  the  Bible. 


The  New  Translation. 

9-  Commit  presumptuous 
■wickedness. 

II.  an  harvest  against  thee, 
among  those,  who  lead  away 
the  captivity  of  my  people. 

C.  vii.  V.  5.  On  the  [feast] 
day  of  our  king,  [when] 

6".  For  they  have  made  their 
heart  •  •  •  •  Ephraim  sleepeth  : 
— he  burneth. 

10.  The  pride  of  Israel  shall 
be  humbled  to  !iis  face. 

1 1 .  And  Ephraim  is  like  a 
simple  dove  wilhoutknowiedge. 

12.  As  a  bird  of  the  hea- 
vens, will  I  brhig  them  down: 
I  will  chastise  them,  when  [they] 
hearken  to  their  assembly. 

14.  though  they  howled,  &c. 

15.  I  have  chastised  them, 
strengthened  their  arm,  yet  they 
have  imagined  evil. 

16.  They  return,  but  not  to 
that  which  profits,  they  were 
like,  &c. 

C.  viii.  V.  1.  [The  Assyrian] 
is  as  an  eagle. 

2.  They  shall  cry  unto  me, 
O  God  of  Israel,  we  know 
thee. 

5.  Thy  calf,  O  Samaria,  re- 
move from  thee: •  •  •  .how  long 
M'ill  it  be,  ere  Israel  endure 
innocency ! 

6.  As  for  him,  the  work- 
man made  him;  therefore  he 
is  no  God ;  for,  &c. 

7.  the  stalk  hath  no  bud,  it 
shall,  &€, 


The  Old  Translation. 
commit  lewdness. 

an  harvest  for  thee,  when  I 
return  the  captivity  of  my 
people. 

In  the  day  of  our  king  the, 
8cc. 

For  they  have  made  ready 
their  •  •  •  •  their  baker  sleepeth 
•  • '  'it  burneth. 
the  pride  of  Israel  testifieth  to 
his  face. 

Ephraim  also  is  like  a  silly 
dove  without  heart : 

I  will  chastise  them  as  their 
conoresfation  hath  heard. 


when  they  howled,  &c. 

Though  I  have  bound  and 
strengthened  their  arms,  yet 
do  they  imagine  mischief,  &c, 

They  return,  but  not  to  the 
Most  High:  they  are  like,  8tc. 

He  shall  come  as  an  eagle, 
&c. 

Israel  shall  cry  unto  me,  O 
God,  we  know  thee. 

Thy  calf,  O  Samaria,  hath 
cast  thee  off; — how  long  will 
it  be,  ere  they  attain  to  inno- 
cency ! 

For  from  Israel  was  it  also : 
the  workman  made  it :  there- 
fore it  is  no  God ;  but,  &c. 
it  hath  no  stalk,  the  bud  shall, 
&:c. 
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A  New  Translation 


The  New  Translation. 

10.  yea,  because,  8cc.«««« 
and  they  shall  soon  sorrow  by 
[bearing]  the  burden  of  ihe  king 
and  of  the  princes. 

13.  They  sacrifice  gifts, 
&c.  and  eat  flesh  ;  •  •  •  •  now 
•will  he  remember,  Sec. 

C  ix.  V.  1.  thou  hast  loved 
hire  upon  every  corn-floor  [i.  e. 
where  idols  are  worshipped.] 

2.  shall  deceive  them. 

4.  their  pleasant  food  shall 
not,  &c. 

6.  For,  lo!  they  are  gone 
from  before  the  destroyer  : 

7.  Israel  shall  know  that 
the  prophet  was  a  fool,  the 
spiritujil  man  was  mad  :  ♦  •  •  ^ 
thy  hatred  [i.  e.  toward  me.] 

8.  prophet  is  as  a  snare  of  a 
fowler  in  all  his  ways.  Tliey 
had  deep  hatred  agamst  the 
house  of  my  God. 

10.  v»'ere  abominable  as 
those  they  loved. 

1 1 .  there  shall  be  no  birth, 
no  bearing  in  the  womb^  and 
no  conception. 

12.  them  among  men. 

13.  Ephraim,  as  I  saw,  is 
planted  on  a  rock  hi  a  pleasant 
place;  so,  &c. 

15.  All  their  wickedness  in 
Gilgal  [I  know.] 

C  X.  V.  1.  Israel  is  a  vine, 
which  casteth  its  grapes«««« 
he  laid  up  fruit  forliimseif ; 


Tlie  Old  Translatiott. 

Yea,  though,  Sec. •  •  •  -and 
tliey  shall  sorrow  a  little  for 
the  burden  of  the  king  of 
princes. 

They  saciifice  flesh,  &c.  •  • 
and  eat ; •  •  •  -nor  will  he^  &c. 

loved  a  reward  upon  every  corn- 
floor. 

shall  fail  in  her. 

tjieir  bread  for  their  soul,  &,c. 

For^  lo !  they  are  gone  be- 
cause of  destruction ; 

Israel  shall  know  it :  the 
prophet  is  a  fool,  the  spiritual 
man  is  mad,  for  the,  &.c.«  •  •  • 
and  the  great  hatred, 
prophet  is  a  snare  of  a  fowler 
in  all  his  ways,  and  hatred  in 
the  house  of  his  God. 

their   abominations    w'ere    ac- 
cording as  they  loved, 
from  the  birth  and  from   the 
womb  and  from  the  concep- 
tion. 

them  that  there  shall  not  be  a 
man  left  : 

Ephraim,  as  I  saw  Tyrus^  is 
planted  in  a  pleasant  place j 
but   • 

All  their  wickedness  is  in 
Gilgal. 

Israel  is  an  empty  vine,  he 
bringeth  forth  fruit  unto  him- 
self. 


of  Obscure  Passages  in  the  Bible. 
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The  Neze  Tra?tsIation. 

4.  They  have  spoken  empty 
words,  and  swear  falsely  m 
making  a  covenant ;  and  now, 

5.  mourn  over  him,  and  his 
priests  shall  be  pained  for  him, 
for  his  glory,  because  it  is 
departed. 

6.  He  shall,  &c. 

9.  O  Israel,  thou  hast  sin- 
ned more  than  in  the  days  of 
Gibeah  ;  there  Israel  stood  in 
array  : — did  not  the  war  over- 
take them  ? 

10.  I  came  against,  and 
chastised  the  sons  of  miquities. 

1 1 .  But  I  passed  the  yoke 
upon  her  fair  neck :  I  will 
make  Ephraim  to  be  ridden, 

12.  Break  up  the  fallow 
ground  of  knowledge ; 

13.  Ye  have  reaped  [the 
punishment  of]  iniquity ; 

14.  like  the  destruction  of 
Zalmunna,  byJerubbaal'shand, 
in  the  day  of  battle,  the  daugh- 
ter and  the  mother  shall  be 
dashed  in  pieces. 

15.  So  shall  it  be,  O  house 
of  Israel,  unto  you. 

C.  xi.  V.  2.  When  I  called 
them,  then  they  went  from  me : 

3.  taking  them  up  in  mine 
arms;  and 

4.  cheek :  and  I  inclined  unto 
him,  I  bare  with  him. 

5.  He  shall  return,  &c.-— ^ 
and  the 

6.  abide  grievously,  on  &.C. — ■ 
consume  because  qf  him. 


The  Old  Translation. 

They  have  spoken  words, 
swearing  falsely  in  making  a 
covenant :  thus.  Sec. 
mourn  over  it ;  and  the  priests 
thereof  that  rejoiced  on  it,  for 
the  glory  thereof,  because  it  is 
departed  from  it. 

It  shall.  Sec. 

O  Israel,  thou  hast  sinned 
from  the  days  of  Gibeah :  there 
they  stood :  • .  •  .did  not  over- 
take them. 

It  is  in  my  desire  that  I 
should  chastise  them  :  • « •  •  for 
their  two  furrows, 
but  I  passed  over  upon  her 
fair  neck :  I  will  make  Ephraira 
to  ride, 

break  up  your  fallow  ground : 
for,  Sec. 
ye  have  reaped  iniquity ; 

spoiled  Beth-Arbel  in  the  day 
of  battle;  the  mother  was 
dashed  in  pieces  upon  her  chil- 
dren. 

So  shall  Bethel  do  unto  you. 

As  they  called  them,  so  they 
Ment  from  them  : 
taking   them   by   their   arms : 
but 

jaws :  and  I  laid  meat  unto 
them. 

He  shall  not  return,  &c. . . 
but  the 

abide  on,  Sec. . . .  .consume  his 
branches, 
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A  New  Translation 


The  New  Translation. 

7.  are  in  doubt  because  of 
their  backsliding  from  me; 
though  they  called  on  him 
because  of  the  yoke^  he  will  not 
raise  it. 

8.  is  changed  within  me, 
my  repentings  are  kindled  at 
the  same  time. 

9.  and  not  a  frequenter  of 
cities. 

1 0.  shall  hastenfrom  the  west. 
12.  of  Israel  and  of  Judah 

with  deceit:  but  hereafter 
they  shall  be  a  people  of  God 
and  a  faithful  people  of  saints. 
C.  xii.  V.  1.  they  have  made'a 
Egypt  [to  hire  allies.] 

3.  he  had  the  power  of  a 
prince  with 

4.  power  of  a  prince  with 
an  angel  and  prevailed;  and 
made  supplication,  &,c. — spake 
with  him. 

5.  the  Lojd  is  his  memorial- 
name. 

6.  and  hope  in  thy  God 
always. 

8.  all  his  labors  shall  not 
be  found  profitable  to  him,  for 
the  iniquity  wherewith  he  hath 
sinned. 

9.  as  in  the  days  of  old. 

10.  Yet  I  have  spoken  unto 
the  prophets. 

11.  Verily  in  Gilead  [there 
is]  iniquity ; 

14.  Therefore  his  Lord 
shall  leave  his 

C.  xiii.  v.  1.  offended  in  [the 
matter  of]  Baal. 


The  Old  Tramlatiofi. 

are  bent  to  backsliding  frora 
me  :  though  they  called  them 
to  the  Most  High,  none  at  all 
would  exalt  him. 

is  turned  within  me,  my  re- 
pentings are  kindled  together. 

and  T  will  not  enter  into  the 

city. 

shall  tremble  from  the  west. 

of   Israel    with    deceit;    but 

Judah   yet  ruleth  with   God, 

and  is  faithful  with  the  saints. 

do  make  a 

Egypt. 

he  had  power  with  God : 

power    over    the    angel,  and 

prevailed:  he  wept  and  made' 

supplication,  8cc.  •  •  spake  with 

it. 

the  Lord  is  his  memorial. 

and  wait  on  thy  God  continu- 

ally. 

in  all    my  labors,   they  shall 

find  none  iniquity  in  me  that 

were  sin. 

as  in  the  days  of  the  solemn 
feast. 

I  have  also  spoken  by  the 

Is  there  iniquity  in  Gilead  i 

therefore  shall  he  leave 

offended  in  Baal 


of  Obscure  Passages  in  the  Bible. 
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The  New  Translation. 
2.  of  their  silver,  by  their 
skill,  [have  they  made]  idols  : 

4.  thy  God,  who  brought 
thee  up  out  of  the  land  of 
Egypt :  and  thou  hast  known 
no  God  but  me  ; 

6.  In  their  pasture  they  have 
been  tilled : 

9-  1  have  destroyed  thee,  O 
Israel :  for  who  [will]  help  thee  ? 

10.  Where  is  thy  king?  in 
what  place?  that  he  may  save 
thee  in  all  thy  cities. 

12.  his  sin  is  laid  up  in  store. 

13.  for  now  he  would  not 
[else]  have  tarried  in  [the  place 
of]  the  breaking  forth  of  chil- 
dren. 

14.  O  death,  where  is  thy 
overthrow  ?  O  grave,  where  is 
thy  destruction  ?  Repenting  is 
hidden  from  mine  eyes. 

15.  was   fruitful  ........ 

a  mighty  wind  shall  come  up 
from  • .  •  •  [as  to]  him,  the  trea- 
sure of  all  [his]  pleasant  vessels 
shall  be  spoiled. 

C.  xiv.  V.  I.  turn 

2.  let  us  receive  good,  that  we 
may  render  the  fruit  of  our  lips. 

3.  And  we  will  no  more  say, 
[ye  are]  our  Gods,  to  the  work 
of  our  hands ;  for 

5.  and  he  shall  strike  his 
roots  as  Lebanon. 

8.  I  have  heard  [him] ;  and  I 
have  seen  him  as  a  fiorishing 


The  Old  Translation. 
images  of  their  silver  and  idols 
according  to  their  own  under- 
standing. 

yet  1  am  the  Lord  thy  God 
from  the  land  of  Egypt,  and 
thou  iShalt  know  no  God  but 
me : 

according  to  their  pasture,  sa 
were  they  filled : 

0  Israel,  thou  hast  destroyed 
thyself;  but  in  me  is  thine  help. 

1  will  be  thy  king :  where 
is  any  other  that  may  save, 
&c. 

his  sin  is  hid. 

for  he  would  not  stay  long  in. 
[the  place  of]  the  breaking 
of  children. 

O   death,    I   will    be    thy 
plague.     O  grave,   I  will  be 
thy  destruction : » •  repentance 
shall  be  hid  from  mine  eyes. 
be  fruitful,  &c. 

the  wind  of  the  Lord  shalll 
come  •  •  •  •  he  shall  spoil  the; 
treasure  of  all  pleasant  vessels;. 

return 

receive  us  graciously :  so  will  wc^ 

render  the  calves  of  our  lips. 

Neither    will    we   say   any- 
more to  the  V.  ork  of  our  hands,. 
ye  are  our  Gods ; 
and    cast   forth  his   roots   a* 
Lebanon. 

I  have  heard  him,  and  ob- 
served him :  I  am  like  a  green 
fir-tree ; 
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THE  10th  chapter  of  GENESIS  EXPLAINED  j 

OR,  AN  ESSAY 
ON  THE  FIRST  PEOPLING   OF  TflE  EARTH. 


Oji  the  first  ■peopling  of  the  earth jEucus,  surveijing  the 

rising  citi/  and  colony  of  Carthage, 

Jamque  ascendebat  collem  qui  plurimiis  Hibi 
Imniinet,  adversasque  aspectat  desuper  arces. 
Miratiir  nioleni  vastani,  magalia  quondam. 
Instant  ardentes  Tyni :  pars  duceie  muros, 
Moliriqiie  arcem,  et  manibus  subvolvere  saxa  ; 
Pars  aptare  locum  tecto,  et  concludere  snlco. 
Hic  portiis  alii  eliodiunt ;  hie  alta  theatris 
Fundarnesita  locant  alii,  imnianesque  coluranas 
Rupibus  exciduntj  sceuis  decora  alta  f  uturis. 

1  o  make  a  Lord  Anson's  voyage  round  the  world,  while  it 
was  gradually  peopling,  and  half  settled  ;  to  wander,  like 
Ulysses,  from  shore  to  shore,  from  continent  to  continent,  in 
pursuit,  not  of  a  contemptible  Ithaca,  but  of  the  earliest 
Aborigines,  the  planters  of  this  earth  j  and,  as  the  curtain 
rises,  and  leisurely  discovers  them,  to  describe,  like  a  second 
Americus-Vesputius,  or  Cortez,  their  simplicity  of  manners, 
and  their  ignorance  of  the  arts  j  to  see  human  nature  in  a 
condition  most  surprisingly  differing  from,  and  the  sciences  in 
a  state  most  astonishingly  inferior  to, — the  sciences  and  the 
polished  life  so  universal  in  modern  Europe  ;  to  draw  a  com- 
parison by  those  mediums  between  rude  and  civilised  society  j 
between  the  habits  of  the  enlightened  Christian,  and  of  the 
dark  Barbarian  ;  between  the  self-instructed  Mexican,  and  the 
school-taught  Chinese  ;  betvv'een  the  Patriarchs,  roving  with 
their  herds,  and  the  royal  gardeners  in  Homer,  tilling  their  own 
grounds  j  to  visit  the  monarchs  of  the  pvlmitive  ages,  sitting 
under  aa  oak,  with  the  prince^  or  great  chief  of  Otaheite,  or 
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to  listen  to  a  royal  orator,  like  a  Canadian  Sachem,  haranguing 
a  neighbouring  clan  of  savage  warriors  -, — thus  to  coast  around 
a   world    then    new    to    man,    by    the    assisting   genius  of    a 
Camoens,  or  a  Du  Halde  -,  of  Captain  Cook,  or  Abbe  Lafitau  ; 
of  Hesiod,  Herodotus,  Diodorus,  and  the  grand  guides  of  the 
remoter  o-eography  ;  Vyasa,  the   collector  of  tlie  Vedas,    and 
Moses,  the  inspired   collector   of  the  post-diluvian  traditions  ; 
this  inquiry  into  the   origin  of  the  nations,   must  awaken,  and 
probably   may    somewhat    gratify,    our   nation  of   readers.  — 
Antiquam  exquirite   matrem,  added  the  v/ise  oracle,  v/hich  I 
may  be  allowed  to  translate,  "  Seek  the  parental  country  of  the 
human  race,  the  mother  of  nations,  the  metropolis  of  the  world," 
Res  quidem  ardua,  (as  Plhiy  observes,)  vetustis  novitatem  dare^ 
obsoletis   nitorern,  obscuris    lucem,  dubiis  fidem.     Yet  guided 
by  the  hundreds  of  specimens,  which  in  this  age  we  fortunately 
possess  of  the  mother-tongues,  and  the  thousand  forms  of  their 
dialects  ;  guided  by  these  thousand  speeches  of  the  babbling 
earth,  as  Theseus  by  the  clue  of  Ariadne,  though  involved  in 
a  dark  labyrinth  •,  by  these   speeches  which   are  witnesses  and 
interpreters  to  the  parental  tribes,  which  originally  peopled  the 
centre  of   Upper    Asia,    and   which  attest  and   explain  their 
similarity   of  origin,  and   their   ofjinity  of   race  ; — guided  by 
these  varied  languages,  and  their    diversified   dialects,  I    v.  ill 
modestly  attempt  to  aid  my  readers   to   trace  a  mother-tribe 
through   all    her   colonies,    a    mother-tongue  through    all  her 
ramifications  of  change ;  as  the  botanist  detects  the  resemblance 
in  vegetable  nature,  however  numerous  the  branches,  or  devious 
the  roots.     My  readers  may  then  follow  in  fancy  the  first  tribes 
of  the  "  family  of  man,"  roving  from   the  central  ridge,  or  its 
contiguous  plains   in  Upper  Asia,   through  all  their  successive 
separations,  and  all  their  diiFused  emigrations  towards  the   four 
wnnds    of  heaven,   even  to  South   America,  the  Antipodes  of 
Siberia,    and    to    Nezc  South  Wales,    the   nearest  continental 
Antipodes  to  Britain.     He  may  also  ascertain,  by  the  means  of 
the  eclipses,  and  the  comets  which  are  recorded  in  the  Greek, 
Persian,  Hindoo,  and  Chinese  Histories,    their   very   eras   and 
precise  dates ;    and  thus  he  may  as  easily  attend  the  several 
parent-nations   and  congenial  clans  in  their  several  routes  and 
journeyings,    as   the  heart  of    Elijah    went  with  his  servant 
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Gehazi,  wheti  he  privately  quitted  the  house  of  his  master  to 
request  of  the  Syrian  invalid  a  few  talents,  the  complimentary 
gift  of  the  East.  The  reader  will  be,  by  chronological 
dates,  planted  as  on  an  eminence,  planted  as  Adam  in  Milton 
is  placed  by  an  Angel,  or  as  vEneas  above  by  his  guardian- 
mother  Venus,  whence  he  will  see  the  several  nations  passing 
in  review  before  him,  and  going-,  each  (Moses  adds)  according 
to  his  lineage,' to  take  possession  of  his  destined  country; 
Parthians,  Medes,  Elamites,  Syrians  ;  Scythians,  Gauls,  Getes  ; 
Cimmerians,  Celts,  Hindoos,  Chinese  •,  the  future  residents  in 
Siberia,  in  Greenland,  in  America,  v/ith  the  ancestors  even  of 
the  distant  dwellers  in  New  Holland,  and  in  the  islots  of  the 
South  Sea,  and  "  the  islands  of  the  nations,"  he  shall  hear 
them  all  speaking  in  their  mother-tongues,  at  that  early  age 
remarkably  similar.     To  prove  this  fact,  I  refer  the  reader, 

1.  To  a  Chart  of  Numerals,  from  1  to  10,  which  was 
collected  by  me  in  20  years,  &c.  which  is  now  printed 
in  this  Journal. 

2.  To  the  Preface  and  Dis.  of  Walton's  Polyglott. 

3.  To  the  Dissertations  of  Sir  "W.  Jones -in  the  As.  Res. 

4.  To  Pinkerton's  History  of  early  Europe,  or  of  the  Goths 
and  Scythians,  through  the  first  half  of  the  Book. 

And  he  shall  figure  to  himself  their  march  over  vast  countries, 
penetrating  woods  and  crossing  seas,  and  toiling  through  exten- 
sive deserts,  each  toward  thdv  "  promised  land,''  to  the  region, 
which  in  the  next  thirty  years  they  would  affectionately  call 
their  mother-country,  the  land  of  their  fathers'  sepuicre.  <'  And 
how  interesting  it  is  (to  borrow  three  sentences  from  the 
pathetic  St.  Pierre)  thus  to  learn  all  the  history  of  the  ancient 
separation  of  peoples  •,  the  motives  which  induced  each  tribe  to 
choose  a  separate  habitation  on  a  globe  unknown,  and  to  traverse, 
as  chance  or  fate  directed,  mountains  which  presented  no  path, 
and  rivers  which  had  not  yet  received  a  name.  What  pictures 
may  be  presented  to  us  in  the  delineation  of  those  countries, 
decorated  with  the  rude  m.agnificence  of  dark  groves,  or  burning 
volcanoes,  as  they  proceeded  from  the  hand  of  nature,  but  wild 
and  unadapted  to  the  necessities  of  man,  destitute  of  experi- 
ence ?  We  may  paint  the  astonishment  of  tliese  strangers  on 
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the  earth,  of  these  forefathers  of  our  race,  at  the  sight  of  the 
new  plants,  which  every  new  climate  exhibited  to  the  view,  and 
the  trials  which  they  made  of  them  as  the  means  of  subsistence  ; 
how  they  were  aided  (as,  according  to  Moses,  Adam  v/as 
assisted  in  the  instance  of  clothing)  in  all  their  necessities,  and 
in  their  industry,  by  a  superior  intelligence,  or  a  Providence, 
who  pitied  their  distress  ;  how  they  gradually  formed  an  esta- 
blishment, and  what  was  the  origin  of  their  laws,  customs, 
religion,  and  polity." 

Of  all  the  pages  of  philosophical  history,  none  deserves 
more  to  be  read  with  earnest  curiosity  than  those,  which  display 
these  nascent  energies  of  the  human  race ;  and  such  is  the 
work  of  "  Sabbathier  on  the  Ancient  Nations,"  a  literal  collec- 
tion from  the  classics ;  such  are  the  "  History  and  Antiquities 
of  India,"  and  of  China,  by  the  Rev.  J.  Maurice,  or  the  Historical 
*  Dissertations  on  the  Asiatic  Peoples,'  by  Sir  William  Jones  ; 
or  the  Life  of  Charles  the  Fifth,  and  the  Rise  of  Europe  from 
Gothic  darkness,  by  Dr.  Robertson  ;  or  the  two  humbler, 
but  equally  useful,  works,  the  volumes  of  the  "  Ancient 
Universal  History,"  and  in  the  Spanish  and  Italian  tongues,  the 
voluminous  Annals  and  Voyages  of  De  Ganla,  Albuquerque, 
and  other  conquerors  of  India.  These  authors  explore  the 
beginnings  of  civilisation  ;  that  singular  period  in  the  progress  of 
mind  is  by  them  plainly  subjected  to  the  observation  of  this  wnse 
and  learned  age.  The  account  of  the  first  population,  tillage, 
measurement  of  the  plains  of  Assyria,  Egypt,  Persia,  ludostan, 
and  China,  are  by  them  recovered  from  oblivion  :  no  longer  the 
circumstances  of  the  Coptic  and  Phoenician  Colonies  in  Greece, 
of  Greek  and  Lydian  settlements  in  Magna  Graecia,  and  in 
Hetruria,  of  our  Celtic  ancestors  in  France,  and  our  Teutonic 
fathers  in  Germany,  remain  unknown.  Bochart  in  his  Phaleg, 
Pinkerton  in  his  Goths,  or  Scythians,  and  a  thousand  antiquaries 
on  the  ages  of  Welsh  and  Irish  paganism,  have  opened  to 
astonished  Europe  her  earliest  annals.  And  a  perusal  In  Du 
Halde,  of  the  histories  and  the  moral  code  of  so  self-instructed 
a  race  as  the  Chinese,  united  with  that  of  their  penal  laws, 
lately  translated  into  our  tongue,  or  the  more  obvious  perusai 
of  all  the  late  authors  in  United  America,  on  their  voyages  and 
travels  across  the  breadth  of  the  New  World,  on  their  wise  laws 
and  isolated  policy,  on  their  improvements  oi  the  new  Western 
Vol.  IV.     No.  vii>  b 
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Provinces,  and  on  the  successful  encouragement  given  by  then! 
both  to  European,  and  to  African  emigrants ;  the  narratives 
concerning  these  two  countries  will  enable  us  to  comprehend 
the  circumstances  of  the  Assyrian  empire,  and  will  reflect  a 
lustre  upon  the  infancy  of  the  world  :  «  For  similar  events 
(I  copy  the  words  of  Sir  W.  Jones),  happened  v/ithin  the 
limits  of  Iran,  or  Upper  Asia.  Now  though  most  of  the 
Mosaic  names,  the  Euphrates  excepted,  have  been  considerably 
altered,  yet  numbers  remain  unchanged  ;  we  still  find  Harran  in 
Mesopotamia,  and  travellers  appear  unanimous  in  fixing  the 
site  of  ancient  Babylon."  «  In  the  lOth  chapter  of  Genesis, 
(adds  the  second  scholar,  and  luminary  of  our  age,  Dr.  Watson, 
in  his  "  Apology  for  the  Bible,")  we  enjoy  the  most  valuable, 
and  the  most  venerable,  record  of  antiquity.  It  unites  with  the 
pagan  historians,  in  detailing  the  origin  of  empires  :  it  gives  so 
.  probable  an  account  of  the  peopling  of  the  earth,  that  all  the 
other  books  in  the  world,  which  contain  any  thing  on  the 
subject,  confirm  its  truth  ;  it  is  the  oldest  book  extant ;  and  it 
is  remarkable,  that  those  books,  which  come  the  nearest  to  it  in 
age,  as  the  Vedas  and  Historical  Poems  of  India,  the  Zend 
of  the  Magi,  the  Greek  translations  from  Chaldee,  Persian, 
Punic,  and  Egyptian  Annahsts,  with  the  Greek  Historians,  and 
their  Antiquarian  Poets,  are  those  authors  which  make  the  most 
distinct  mention  of,  or  the  most  evident  allusion  to,  the  genealo- 
gical history  of  our  race  recorded  in  Genesis.  In  the  last  verse 
of  the  10th  chapter,  it  concludes,  that  '  these  were  the  fami- 
lies of  the  sons  of  Noah,  after  tlieir  generations,  in  their 
nations  ;  and  by  these  were  the  nations;  divided  in  the  earth 
after  the  flood.*  It  requires  great  learning,  indeed,  to  trace  out 
precisely,  either  the  actual  situation  of  all  the  countries,  in 
which  these  founders  of  empires  settled,  or  to  ascertain  the 
extent  of  their  dominions.  This,  however,  has  been  done  in 
the  annals  of  many  nations  by  the  above-named  authors  j  it  may 
be  done  in  other  instances.  And  even  without  the  aid  of 
learning,  any  man  who  can  barely  read  his  Bible,  and  has  but 
heard  of  such  people  as  the  Assyrians,  the  Elamites,  the 
Lydians,  the  Medes,  the  lonians,  the  Thraces,  will  readily 
own  they  had  Assyr,  and  Elam,  and  Lud,  and  Madai,  and 
Javan,  and  Tiras  j  grandsons  of  Noah,  for  their  respective 
founders.'* 
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It  is,  indeed,  a  high  satisfaction  to  the  religious  Christian, 
at  so  vast  a  distance  of  time,  amid  all  the  changes  of  languages, 
and  the  alteration  of  names  introduced  by  colonies,  and  by 
conquest,  to  track  the  footsteps  of  the  primitive  tribes  recorded 
by  Moses,  and  confirmed  by  the  Sanscrit  authors,  who  wrote 
2000  years  before  Christ  j  to  detect  the  ancient  nations,  who 
thus  descended  from  the  first  of  men,  and  with  some  applica- 
tion to  the  Oriental,  Sanscrit,  and  Classic  Geographers,  to  ascer- 
tain both  the  first  regions  which  they  inhabited,  and  those  to 
which  they  successively  migrated.  A  series  of  maps  of  the 
same  countries  might  easily  be  printed,  and  no  other  alteration 
would  be  required  to  be  made,  than  in  the  second  chart  to  place 
the  roving  and  emigrated  tribe  in  a  site  more  northerly,  and  at 
a  date  more  modern  than  in  \hejirst ;  and  the  dullest  observer 
would  march,  in  imagination,  with  the  marching  horde,  or  the 
national  travelling  caravan  ;  and  such  charts  would  be  founded 
on  the  most  credible  documents,  for  all  the  marks  of  antiquity 
are  not  over-grown  and  defaced  :  Babylon,  though  in  ruins, 
retains  the  sound  of  Babel  •,  and  its  bricks,  yet  engraven,  as  in 
the  days  of  Herodotus,  with  national  letters  and  words,  designate 
its  true  place.  The  old  inscriptions  behind  the  horse  of  the 
Hero  Rustam,  who  figures  in  the  epic  poem  of  the  Shah  Nameh, 
are  still  visible,  are  lately  translated,  and  exalt  the  name  of  the 
Magi.  Sidon,  a  city  in  Palestine,  yet  bears  the  appellative  of 
the  Son  of  Canaan :  the  Medes  and  Elamites,  or  Syrians,  as  I 
said  above,  and  Cappadocians,  or  whiter-complexioned  Syrians, 
the  Cuthites,  or  dark-hued  Ethiopians,  still  preserve  from 
oblivion  the  Mosaic  names  of  Madai,  Elam,  Cush,  their  revered 
progenitors.  The  ships  of  Tarshish  conveyed  to  the  farthest 
East,  and  West,  and  South,  the  record  of  Tarshish,  its  founder  : 
and  Egypt,  proud  of  her  antiquity,  reserves  to  this  hour  in  the 
tongue  of  the  Arabs  the  denomination  of  her  father  Misraim. 

And  thus,  although  the  dissolving  nature  of  successive  ages 
has  changed  the  titles  of  some  early  settlements,  and  early 
kingdoms,  yet  in  the  most  considerable  and  populous  portions  of 
the  globe,  in  the  North  of  Africa,  in  Europe  and  Asia,  the 
honorable  achievements  of  the  first  settlers  are  not  left  without 
a  memorial,  nor  their  virtues  without  a  record !  [To  be  referred 
to  in  a  second  Essay  of  10  numerals  in  200  tongues. J 
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CEDALA   SIGNA    POLIRE. 


ON   SCULPTURE. 


1  HE  imitative  arts,  collectively  considered,  have  been  the 
subject  of  much  and  very  abstracted  speculation  ;  in  v^'hich 
both  the  nature  of  their  connexion  with  the  human  mind,  and 
the  various  modes  of  their  operations  on  it,  have  been  analysed 
with  accuracy  and  penetration.  A  truly  elegant  and  classical 
writer  of  the  present  age  has  prosecuted  his  inquiry  on  this 
point  with  that  judicious  refinement  and  perspicuity,  long 
esteemed  his  invariable  and  almost  peculiar  characteristic.  Such 
a  disquisition^  however,  as  being  too  comprehensive,  and  not 
applicable  to  that  art,  solely  and  individually  considered,  of 
which  we  now  treat,  may,  perhaps,  not  unjustly  be  deemed 
rather  foreign  to  our  purpose.  It  will  probably  be  sufficient, 
if  taking  up  the  art  in  its  most  infant  state,  we  pursue  it 
through  each  successive  stage  of  improvement,  decline,  or 
revival,  mark  their  different  eras,  and  endeavour  to  develop 
their  secret  springs  and  causes. 

Whether  Sculpture  was  in  Its  first  origin  the  mere  fortuitous 
tesult  of  that  imitative  propensity  ever  active  in  the  human 
mind,  or  whether  it  was  intentionally  and  professedly  devised 
with  a  view  to  any  determinate  end,  is  a  very  dark  and  disputable 
point.  Whichever  was  the  case,  this  at  least  is  certain,  that 
a  more  particular  knowledge  of  its  use  and  application  quickly 
succeeded  its  invention.  The  circumscribed  capacity  of  early 
unenlightened  ages,  not  easily  admitting  pure  and  abstracted 
conceptions,  made  sensible  representations  first  necessary  to  fix 
and  concentre  their  ideas.  A  supreme  spiritual  invisible  intelli- 
gence being  infinitely  beyond  the  reach  of  vulgar  apprehension, 
tras  under  the  necessity  of  being  shadowed  out  to  their  senses 
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through  the  medium  of  some  more  obvious  and  familiar 
imagery.  The  attributes  of  this  intelligence,  power,  justice, 
mercy,  or  goodness,  distinctly  considered,  were  separately 
personified,  and  converted  into  objects  of  sense.  The  various 
passions  and  affections  of  humanity,  joy,  sorrow,  love,  hatred, 
fear,  and  revenge,  were  in  like  manner  embodied  and  clothed 
with  material  shape  and  form.  To  this  it  may  be  added,  that 
the  first  civilisers  of  mankind,  or  inventors  of  useful  arts,  were 
in  that  rude  state  of  nature  beheld  with  a  distant  reverence, 
nearly  allied  to  adoration.  The  advantages  resulting  to  society 
by  their  discoveries  and  institutions  seemed  so  perfectly  conso- 
nant to  the  idea  of  a  superior  existence,  that  the  grateful 
simplicity  of  their  admirers  readily  subscribed  to  their  deifica- 
tion. This  system,  then,  of  Mythology,  this  state  of  Polytheism, 
were,  as  it  seems,  more  particularly  favorable  to  the  introduc- 
tion of  Sculptors  and  Painters,  whose  works  alone  could  furnish 
sensible  representations,  and  thus  determine  the  object  of 
devotion.  The  want,  perhaps,  of  their  earlier  assistance  had 
before  that  time  directed  the  indiscriminate  worship  of  mankind, 
not  only  to  animals,  but  to  inanimate  substances,  and  even  rude 
unorganised  matter.  Dsedalus,  by  the  concurrent  evidence  of 
history,  after  the  deluge  had  involved  in  one  indiscriminate 
ruin  all  arts,  whether  elegant  or  useful,  however  imperfect,  or 
however  improved,  first  attempted  their  revival.  His  achieve- 
ments, now  thickly  veiled  in  a  mist  of  fable  and  antiquity,  seem 
marvellous  and  incredible,  as  distant  objects,  when  beheld 
through  any  dense  medium,  will  generally  assume  an  extrava- 
gant and  unnatural  magnitude;  but  though  part  of  the  excessive 
admiration  he  acquired  might  probably  originate  in  the  fond 
ignorance  of  his  admirers,  he  must  still,  in  the  strictest  justice, 
be  esteemed  the  Founder  of  the  Athenian  school.  Till  his 
appearance,  the  Grecian  statues,  formed  on  the  Egyptian  model, 
were  mere  shapeless  stocks,  their  eyes  closed,  their  arms 
hanging  down,  as  if  glued  to  the  body,  and  their  feet  joined, 
without  life,  attitude,  or  gesture.  Dsedalus  gave  them  eyes, 
hands,  and  feet ;  and  into  these  stiiF  motionless  trunks  infused 
some  spark  of  life  and  animation.  From  these  feeble  beginnings 
his  disciples  gradually  improving,  slowly  acquired  some  superior 
degree  of  excellence.     The  exact  progress,   however,  of  this 
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art  can  be  out  indistinctly  traced  from  its  first  dawnings,  till 
that  period  when  it  at  last  shone  out  in  meridian  splendor. 
When  Phidias,  Scopas,  Lysippus,  and  Praxiteles,  with  a  multi- 
tude of  lesser  names,  descending  from  their  great  father  and 
founder  in  a  kind  of  illustrious  filiation,  added  dignity, 
elegance,  and  character,  it  was  now  no  longer  the  indiscrimi- 
nate admiration  of  a  rude  age,  where  novelty  akne  might 
constitute  merit,  but  tlie  judicious  and  deliberate  approbation 
of  a  refined  and  learned  people,  accustomed  to  the  gr?at  and 
beautiful,  and  who,  though  enthusiastic  in  tlieir  admiration, 
were  still  critically  chaste  in  their  previous  judgment.  These 
great  masters,  with  a  daring  flight  peculiar  to  ci''vated  genius, 
struck  out  of  the  beaten  track  •,  judging  that  nature  rarely 
centred  perfection  in  any  individual  object,  they  framed  an 
ideal  beauty  of  their  own.  By  a  happy  analysis  resolving 
grace  and  dignity  into  their  first  principles,  they  judiciously 
selected  those  component  parts  best  adapted  to  form  a  complete 
whole,  a  perfect  idea.  Thus,  by  a  delicate  combination,  drawing 
to  a  single  point  the  scattered  excellencies  of  nature,  they 
embodied  their  sublime  conceptions  in  those  noble  works,  of 
which  some  few  still  subsist,  as  matchless  patterns  of  the  most 
exquisite  symmetry,  elegance,  and  grandeur.  Though  time  has 
robbed  us  of  too  many  proofs  of  their  indescribable  excellence, 
it  has  not  diminished  the  force  of  those  that  remain.  With 
what  ideas  are  we  instantaneously  struck  by  the  mingled  grace 
and  dignity,  the  divine  expression  of  the  Apollo  Belvidere  ! 
With  what  rapturous  sensations  are  we  even  at  this  day  affected 
by  the  delicate  grace  and  unaffected  simplicity  of  the  Medicean 
"Venus  !  by  tlie  exact  proportions  and  energetic  simplicity  of  the 
Niobe  or  Laocoon  !  Among  the  various  causes  of  this  acknow- 
ledged perfection,  the  following  may  perhaps  claim  no  incon- 
siderable rank.  In  those  ages,  simplicity  of  manners  co-operating 
with  a  happy  temperature  of  air,  rendered  superfluous  much 
of  that  heavy  drapery,  those  voluminous  folds,  with  which  the 
inhabitants  of  more  Northern  skies  are  by  necessity  encumbered. 
The  Grecian  artists  studied  nature  in  her  most  full  and  free 
exertions,  in  her  most  varied  forms  and  attitudes.  The  youth, 
by  frequent  preparation  of  their  bodies  with  bathing  and 
unction,    and    perpetually   engaged    in    gymnastic    exercises, 
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acquired  that  active  play  of  the  limbs,  that  pliability  and  elasti- 
city of  the  joints,  which  must  have  rendered  the  most 
complete  models  of  manly  grace  and  symmetry ;  vv^hile  the 
virgins  in  their  dances,  and  other  rural  amusements,  so  warmly 
colored  by  the  old  poets,  artlessly  discovered  those  unstudied 
charms,  that  native  unconscious  elegance  and  ease,  which  the 
skilful  hand  of  the  painter,  or  sculptor,  readily  transferred  to  a 
Helen  or  Venus. 

Other  causes  may,  perhaps,  be  assigned  for  the  very  florish- 
ing  state  of  the  arts  at  that  particular  period.  How  far  moral 
and  physical  causes  operate  on  the  genius  of  an  age,  has  been  a 
subject  of  inquiry  frequently  discussed  from  the  days  of 
Velleius  Paterculus  to  our  own.  Certain  it  is,  that  at  particular 
revolutions  of  time,  some  kind  of  supernatural  influence,  or, 
as  it  were,  some  celestial  emanation,  seems  to  descend  on  a 
particular  people,  lights  up  their  invention,  heightens  and  spiri- 
tualises their  imagination,  and  calls  into  life  and  action  their 
dormant  faculties.  Genius  will  ever  demand  a  friendly  soil  to 
florish  and  dilate  itself,  while,  like  the  sensitive  plant,  it  ever 
shrinks  and  sickens  at  the  rude  touch  of  tyranny  and  oppres- 
sion. Phidias,  who  stands  first  in  this  illustrious  line  of  artists, 
fortunately  arose  at  a  juncture  well  calculated  for  a  display  of 
his  admirable  abilities.  Greece  now  began,  for  a  while,  to 
respire,  after  a  dreadful  series  of  domestic  troubles  and  foreign 
devastations.  Pericles,  who  at  this  time  had  the  sole  guidance 
of  the  republic,  to  his  consummate  knowledge  as  a  statesman, 
united,  as  a  man  of  letters,  the  most  unbounded  attachment  to 
the  liberal  arts.  Comprehending  in  his  more  solid  cares  for  the 
public  weal,  a  subordinate  view  to  its  splendor  and  magnifi- 
cence, he  studied  by  the  grandeur  of  its  ornaments  to  render 
Athens  worthy  of  the  appellation  it  afterwards  received,  the 
eye  of  Greece-,  whilst  the  various  artists  he  employed,  con- 
scious that  without  his  powerful  call  they  might  long  have 
languished  in  obscurity,  seemed  to  vie  with  each  other  in  the 
most  ample  exertion  of  their  talents.  The  successors  of 
Phidias,  Lysippus,  and  Praxiteles,  were  ushered  into  fame 
and  distinction  by  a  concurrence  of  circumstances  equally 
fortunate. 

The  career  of  the  Barbarians  had  been  effectually  checkeyd 
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by  PhiJip  and  Alexander,  nor  were  the  civil  wars  of  the  petty 
states  of  a  nature  sensibly  to  retard  the  progress  of  the  arts. 
The  Abbe  du  Bos  nicely  distinguishes  between  those  wars, 
which  affecting  the  liberty  or  property  of  a  people,  must 
necessarily  by  their  grievous  consequences  entail  destruction  on 
the  arts,  and  those  struggles  for  a  nominal  conquest,  where  the 
law  of  nations  being  closely  kept  in  sight,  the  arts  are  little  or 
not  materially  concerned.  Both  Philip  and  his  son,  by  their 
rapid  and  extensive  conquests,  had  gained  new  and  distant 
worlds,  interested  the  passions,  warmed  and  elevated  the 
imagination,  of  their  countrymen.  On  any  suspension  of  war, 
men  of  genius  were  warmly  patronised  and  caressed  in  a 
splendid  and  magnificent  court,  where  Asiatic  spoils  began 
already  to  introduce  a  refined  and  elegant  luxury.  The  same 
combination  of  causes  that  produced  a  Lysippus,  or  a  Praxiteles, 
produced  also  a  Demosthenes,  a  Xenophon,  a  Thucydides,  a 
Sophocles,  and  a  Theocritus.  Poetry,  Painting,  and  Sculpture, 
with  every  other  liberal  art,  at  this  auspicious  era  enjoyed  one 
common  prosperity,  while  the  productions  of  each  served  as 
mirrors  reciprocally  to  reflect  the  merit  of  its  sister  professions. 
Now  it  was  that  art  and  genius  by  their  respective  performances 
held  up  virtue  and  merit  in  the  most  conspicuous  point  of  view, 
gave  the  gi'eat  and  good  to  live  beyond  a  mortal  date,  and 
peopled  the  cities  of  Greece  with  heroes  and  demi-gods.  By  a 
custom  that  afforded  the  most  salutary  encouragement  to  every 
virtue  either  public  or  private,  the  most  eminent  works  of  art 
were  in  their  annual  games  and  solemnities  exposed  to  the  eyes 
of  all  Greece,  and  censured  or  approved  by  universal  suffrage  ; 
they  were  afterwards  conspicuously  placed  in  Porticos  or 
Temples,  where  they  formed  at  once  a  noble  spectacle,  and  a 
perpetual  spur  to  public  virtue.  Every,  even  the  meanest, 
individual  was  interested,  and  on  beholding  the  consecrated 
statues  of  his  countrymen  and  ancestors,  must  feel  his  heart 
expand  at  the  inspiriting, recollection,  that  by  equal  desert  he 
might  ensure  to  himself  an  equal  immortality.  We  turn  with 
regret  from  a  view  so  flattering  to  humanity,  and  stretching  our 
eye  a  little  onwards  perceive  a  mist  of  ignorance  and  barbarism 
overclouding  the  prospect.  Under  the  successors  of  Alexander, 
the  Empire  became,  as  it  were  disjointed  j  and  by  the  decline 
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of  liberty  and  national  virtue,  the  natural  bond  and  cement  of 
the  arts  was  imperceptibly  dissolved.     The  public  spirit  of  the 
Greeks  was  now  gradually    transformed  into  selfish  cunning, 
their  wit  and  learning  into  trick  and  fraud,  and  their  greatness 
of  soul  melted   down   to  the  most  abject   degree  of   Asiatic 
servility.     The  baneful  influence  of  this  fatal  degeneracy  was 
universal     and  had  so  destructively  pervaded  the  moral    and 
political    system,    that,   totally  unmanned  by  their   vices,  the 
measure  of  their  ruin  was  at  length  easily  completed  in  the 
defeat  of  Perseus,  when  the  exiled  arts,  gladly  following  the 
standard  of  the  conqueror,  gained  a  new  establishment  in  Italy. 
Rome  for  the  first  five  centuries  after  her  foundation,  actuated 
solely  by  a  martial  enthusiasm,  and  littent  on  the  acquisition  of  • 
a  more  extended  territory,  studied  no  ornaments  but  trophies 
and  triumphal  decorations.     Even  these  wore  the  savage  com- 
plexion of  the  times,  and  consisted  only  of  a  rough-hewn  post, 
on  which  hung  the  bloody  spoils  of  the  enemy.     But  about  the 
time  of  the  second  Punic  war,  Marcellus,  by  the  conquest  of 
Syracuse,  a  city  richly  adorned  with  every  work  of  art,  opened 
a  precious  mine  of  Grecian  elegancies.    Scipio,  Paulus  ^milius, 
and  Mummius,  by  their  respective  victories,  added  whatever 
was  rare  or  beautiful  in  Asia,  Macedon,  or  Corinth.     These 
quick    importations    gradually   introduced   an    acquired    taste, 
which  ripened  at  last  into  an  insatiable  avidity,  that  ransacked 
the  most  distant  provinces  and  kingdoms  for   the  reliques  of 
antiquity.     Their  ov/n  productions,  however,  were  yet  so  few 
and  inconsiderable,  that  by  the  evidence  of  contemporary  histo- 
rians they   adopted   the    old    Greek   or    Etruscan    statues   to 
oerpetuate  their  own  national  and   domestic  occurrences.     Ay 
an  incontestible  proof  of  this,    we  read  that  Clodius,  after  the 
banishment  of  Cicero,  on  the  ruins  of  his  palace  dedicated  to 
Liberty  a  statue,  which  in  its  original  state  had  represented  a 
"Boeotian  Courtezan.     But  on  the  accession  of  Augustus  to  the 
imperial  throne,  the  arts  took  daily  deeper  root,  and  the  inge- 
nious  artificers   of    Greece    were   warmly    invited    from    all 
quarters.     That  great  prince,  by  a  well-placed  liberality,  fixed 
in  his  court  a  brilliant  constellation  of  wits  and  learned  men, 
too  dear  and  familiar  to  every   classical  reader,  to  require  an 
enumeration.    A  Cicero  at  Rome,  and  a  noble  bust  of  Agrippa, 
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still  preserved  at  Florence,  show  to  what  perfection  Sculpture 
had  then  arrived,  while  Architecture  received  at  the  same  time 
its  most  finished  improvements  under  Vitruvius.  Nerva, 
Trajan,  and  the  Antonines,  in  some  measure  recovered  the  arts 
from  that  violent  shock  they  had  sustained  by  a  succession  of 
bad  and  ignorant  Emperors  after  Augustus.  That  precious 
monument,  Trajan's  pillar,  the  equestrian  statue  of  Marcus 
Aurelius,  and  the  bust  of  Caracalla,  are  generally  esteemed 
the  last  efforts  and  expiring  struggles  of  Roman  Sculpture.  Its 
descent  was  afterwards  so  rapid,  that  in  the  reign  of  Constantine, 
on  the  erection  of  his  triumphal  arch,  the  workmen,  from  their 
incapacity  to  supply  suitable  ornaments,  stripped  Trajan's  pillar, 
and  by  a  most  unnatural  misapplication  transferred  to  the  arch 
many  of  those  figures,  whose  merit  was  merely  local  and  appro- 
priated. We  are  told  by  authors  of  the  fourth  century,  that 
there  were  then  to  be  seen  in  Rome  as  many  statues  as  inha- 
bitants :  a  very  sufficient  and  obvious  reason,  that  so  few 
should  now  remain,  is  suggested  by  the  recollection  of  those 
merciless  persecutions  they  suffered  from  the  bigotry  of  the 
Iconoclasts,  who,  under  the  specious  pretext  of  aboUshing  all 
fjossible  objects  of  idolatrous  worship,  indiscriminately  broke 
or  defaced  every  statue  or  picture,  the  most  valuable  or 
admired.  From  the  incursion  of  the  Northern  ravagers,  all 
Europe,  for  many  centuries,  appears  to  have  become  one  vast" 
tlieatre  of  war  and  confusion.  The  history  of  these  tempestu- 
ous times  presents  little  to  our  view  but  a  tragical  scene  of 
poisonings  and  assassinations,  of  murdered  Popes  and  Emperors. 
The  arts^  comprehended  in  the  general  wreck,  for  ages  lay 
buried  in  the  ruins  of  learning  and  civilisation. 

After  this  long  and  dark  night.  Sculpture,  roused  by  the 
awakening  call  of  Leo,  began  again  to  rear  her  head,  and  once 
more  counted  in  her  train  of  Votaries  some  inconsiderable 
names.  Vasari,  indeed,  in  the  proem  to  his  valuable  work,  has 
rescued  from  oblivion  some  more  early  Sculptures,  whose  merit, 
from  our  general  attachment  to  the  age  of  Leo,  is  often 
entirely,  though  unjustly  disregarded  ;  but  all,  like  lesser  stars, 
vanish  and  fade  away  before  the  transcendent  beauties  of  a 
Michael  Angelo.  To  this  great  master  have  all  succeeding 
ages  looked  up  as  the  genuine  archetype  of  ei^cellence,  viewing 
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with  a  distant  and  submissive  veneration  those  noble  works, 
which  by  their  sublime  mixture  of  elegance,  character,  and 
expression,  seem  to  have  borrowed  almost  a  Grecian  perfection. 
One  common  gloom  of  ignorance  and  barbarism  overshadowed 
at  this  time  both  France  and  England.  Their  architecture  was 
gothic,  their  painting  confined  to  glass,  and  their  attempts  in 
Sculpture  to  a  degree  rude  and  imperfect.  Francis,  indeed, 
who  in  his  visits  to  Italy  had  imbibed  the  principles  of  a  more 
sound  and  cultivated  taste,  while  he  personally  encouraged  and 
employed  both  Rafaelli  and  M.  Angelo,  was  by  his  agents  at 
Florence  forming  a  collection  that  comprised  not  only  antiques, 
but  the  works  of  the  most  celebrated  moderns.  Priraatticcio  and 
Vignola,  commissioned  by  him,  had  moulded  at  Rome  the 
Venus,  Laocoon,  and  Cleopatra,  and  other  famous  remains  of 
ancient  skill.  France  thus  receiving  the  art  almost  in  a  state  of 
maturity,  and  being  assisted  by  such  an  ample  variety  of  the 
most  excellent  models,  we  are  less  surprised,  that  within  a 
century  and  a  half,  the  French  Sculpture  should  have  attained 
so  eminent  a  rank.  The  reign  not  unfrequently  styled  the  age 
of  Lewis  XIV.  is  by  historians  of  that  nation  imagined  and 
painted  as  one  of  those  uncommon  efforts  of  nature,  which 
gives  birth  to  its  most  rare  and  distinguished  productions.  That 
great  Monarch  saw  laboring  for  his  immortality,  in  conjunction 
with  Poussin  and  Le  Brun,  a  Bernini,  whom,  by  a  most 
princely  donation,  he  had  invited  from  Rome,  and  a  Gerardon, 
a  native  and  most  brilliant  ornament  of  his  own  kingdom. 
France  will  for  ever  boast  with  pride  and  rapture  the  Baths  of 
Apollo,  and  Tomb  of  Richelieu,  those  works  of  this  her  favorite 
son  which  have  placed  her  sons  but  one  degree  below  the  most 
daring  flights  of  ancient  Greece.  Puget  immortalised  himself 
by  his  masterly  bust  of  Milo.  Theoden  and  Le  Gros  have, 
even  in  Italy,  the  seat  of  the  arts,  left  such  invaluable  monu- 
ments of  their  excellence,  as  will  not  only  for  ages  blazon  to 
the  world  their  universal  merit,  but  clearly  prove  they  were 
not  dragged  into  fame  by  a  mere  national  predilection.  This 
observation  will  more  forcibly  strike  us,  when  we  recollect, 
that  in  the  beginning  of  that  very  age,  Italy  possessed  her  own 
Algerdi,  whose  truth  of  composition,  and  greatness  of  design 
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in  his  altar-piece  of  St.  Peter's  Church,  has  justly  secured  him 
an  immortal  name. 

In  the  last  century,  Jones  and  Wren,  those  great  reformers 
of  the  English  taste,  first  modernised  our  Architecture,  and 
taught  us  how  dependent  grace  and  beauty  ever  ai-e  on  order 
and  proportion.  Contemporaries  with  them  we  behold  Gibbons 
and  Cibber  rising  above  a  crowd  of  inferior  competitors.  Many 
and  eminent  works  of  the  first  still  remain,  v.  hile  the  last,  by 
his  masterly  execution  of  his  figures  of  madness  will  for  ever 
reflect  honor  on  the  British  school.  Rysbrach,  Schemaker,  and 
Roubillac,  whom  we  may  certainly  be  allowed  to  look  upon  as 
our  adopted  children,  have  since  that  time  been  evidences  at 
least  of  our  passion,  if  not  our  taste,  for  the  art.  But,  now 
let  our  own  and  genuine  offspring,  a  Bacon,  or  a  Wilton,  so 
worthily  assert  our  national  pretensions.  Surely  no  attachment 
to  a  foreign  school  can  justify  an  impolitic  inattention  to  our 
own.  The  successful  efforts  of  the  French  and  Italian  acade- 
mies have  at  last  experimentally  demonstrated  to  us  the 
beneficial  tendency  of  such  institutions,  while  the  royal  muni- 
ficence in  our  late  establishment  has  fuUv  enabled  us  to  confute 
those  insufficient  speculatists,  who  in  their  partial  tlieories  have 
presumptuously  branded  us  with  a  national  incapacity  for  the 
elegant  manual  arts.  We  shall  now  no  longer  behold  the  genius 
of  the  Sculptor  chained  down  to  monuments  and  sepulchral 
decorations,  while  English  history  presents  so  fair  a  scene,  and 
national  merit  offers  so  many  and  such  worthy  subjects  of  his 
skill.  These,  at  the  same  time  that  they  fitly  grace  our  cities 
and  public  edifices,  will  to  every  intelligent  mind  open  a  source 
of  the  most  pleasing  contemplation.  Is  there,  can  there  be,  au 
Englishman,  but  must  with  an  enthusiastic  exultation  trace  the 
skill  of  a  fellow-citizen  thus  honorably  embodied  in  the  figure 
of  a  Locke  or  a  Newton,  of  a  Hardwicke,  or  a  Wolfe  ?  Thus 
while  we  cherish  the  rising  art,  let  us  by  directing  his  skill 
within  its  proper  channel  render  the  artist  an  advantage  as  well 
as  an  ornament  to  his  country.  On  this  principle  did  the  polite 
legislators  of  ancient  times  ever  study  to  make  the  arts  subser- 
vient to  public  virtue  and  morality.  They  rightly  judged,  that 
the  sparks  of  a  generous  and  useful  emulation  were  naturally 
warmed  into  action  by  honorary  memorials  of  deceased  merit, 
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cr  animated  representations  of  successful  heroism.  Thus  was 
every  meaner  sentiment  secluded ;  no  little,  no  unworthy- 
passion,  could  find  room  in  a  soul  pre-occupied  by  this  thirst  of 
noble  distinction.  Thus  did  the  heroes  of  former  days  renew 
their  life  in  their  descendents  ;  and  thus  were  cowards  and 
voluptuaries  shamed  into  courage  and  activity.  By  this  power- 
ful enchantment  on  the  minds  of  posterity  did  the  images  of 
Harmodius  and  Aristogiton  stand  as  the  perpetual  champions 
of  Athens,  and  for  ages  kept  alive  the  holy  flame  of  liberty. 
National  pride  may  in  this  point  of  view  be  termed  che  foster- 
mother  of  national  virtue.  The  ancients,  thus  nursed  in  a 
perpetual  contemplation  of  great  and  glorious  objects,  with 
these  testimonies  of  a  nation's  gratitude  before  their  eyes, 
instinctively  caught  the  pious  zeal  of  their  fore-fathers,  and 
prodigal  of  life  esteemed  their  blood  and  fortune  cheaply  barter- 
ed for  the  welfare  of  their  country.  To  spirits  actuated  by  this 
glorious  enthusiasm,  evjery  sculptured  ruin  became  an  animated 
monitor,  every  trophy,  every  column  struck  their  eye  with  a 
sacred  fascination  ;  while  their  marble  ancestors  seemed  starting 
Into  life,  and  beckoning  them  on  to  fame  and  immortality.  By 
these  perpetual  remembrancers  they  were  made  sensible  that 
ancestrlal  honors  are  not  an  inheritance  to  be  enjoyed  in  indo- 
lence and  inactivity.  Hence  may  we  trace  the  latent  seeds  of 
that  nobly  emulous  spirit  which  stimulated  every  rising  genera- 
tion to  contest  the  palm  with  their  illustrious  progenitors.  From 
this  source  flowed  the  m.anly  tears  of  a  rival  Alexander  over 
the  tomb  of  Achilles.  Nor  was  this  beneficial  influence 
confined  solely  to  the  active  and  exalted  virtues :  its  operation 
was  also  extended  over  the  paths  of  civil  merit,  and  even  shed 
a  softened  lustre  on  every  tender  charity,  and  affection  of  social 
life.  The  ancients  held  in  equal  estimation  the  memory  of 
those  worthies  who  had  lived  foi:  their  country,  and  the 
memory  of  those  heroes  who  had  died  for  their  country- 
Thus  in  their  courts  of  justice,  the  statues  of  a  Solon  or 
Lycurgus  stood  as  lively  memorials  of  a  nation's  i^everence, 
and  showed  that  great  and  wise  legislators  are  held  but  second 
from  the  Gods  \  v/hile  the  scrutinising  eye  and  stern  regard  of 
a  Draco  or  Zaleucus,  whose  marble  brows  breathed  an  awful 
severity,  terrified  tlie  irresolute  Judge  from  any  iniquitous  rever- 
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sion  of  the  laws.  Thus  did  every  street,  every  portico,  or 
public  walk,  present  some  memorial  of  departed  merit,  some 
striking  lesson  of  useful  instruction.  Next,  perhaps,  to  Codrus 
or  Timoleon  might  stand  the  thundering  Demosthenes  or  the 
subtile  Aristotle ;  here  Homer,  and  there  Thales,  or  some 
other  founder  of  a  distinguished  sect.  The  History  of  Greece 
might  be  studied  in  the  street,  as  well  as  in  the  closet :  the 
very  ornaments  of  their  houses  were  pregnant  with  utility,  and 
while  they  entertained  the  eye.  Informed  the  judgment,  and 
transmitted  shining  examples  to  the  latest  posterity.  So  preva- 
lent and  uniform  were  the  effects  expected  from  these  sculptured 
monitors  among  the  Romans,  that  their  satirists  and  orators 
instanced  the  frequent  neglect  of  them  as  a  mark  of  aggravated 
degeneracy.  Their  bold  figures,  and  glowing  descriptions,  repre- 
sented the  venerable  statues  as  animated  with  shame  and  anger 
at  the  corruption  of  their  race,  painted  them  as  domestic  and 
ever  present  accusers.  "With  a  stern  and  indignant  silence 
they  conjured  them  by  those  precious  monuments  no  longer  to 
let  their  excesses  tarnish  their  hereditary  honors,  or  wound  the 
peace  of  those  illustrious  shades,  by  whose  sufferings  and 
virtue  those  honors  were  purchased  and  acquired.  Such  great 
advantages  did  the  ancients  both  expect  and  derive  from  a  well- 
directed  exercise  of  Sculpture ;  nor  have  we  reason  even  in 
these  days  to  suspect  that  its  operation  should  vary,  or  its 
influence  on  the  genius  of  a  people  be  sensibly  diminished. 

Britain  has  ever  warmly  and  abundantly  discharged  the  debt 
of  gratitude  to  her  deceased  benefactors  j  but  let  her  now  go 
further:  she  should  begin  to  reap,  in  the  certain  encourage- 
ment of  public  virtue,  the  fruits  of  that  laborious  perfection, 
to  which  her  patient  ingenuity  has  raised  the  arts. 

Now  let  the  Painter,  or  Sculptor,  do  that  justice  to  living 
merit,  which  we  too  frequently  leave  to  be  done  by  posterity, 
in  a  tardy  and  posthumous  fame ;  let  us  tell  the  deserving,  while 
they  can  enjoy  the  pleasing  incense,  that  to  be  great  and  good, 
is  to  be  reverenced  and  beloved;  and  that  to  ornament  the 
shrine  of  public  virtue  is  a  grateful  nation's  first  and  nearest 
care, 

JOHN  GRATTAN. 
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JUSTIN  EMENDATED,  AND  JF.SCHYLU8 
EXPLAINED, 


irloMiNiBUS  (sc.  Scythis)  inter  se  nulli  fines;  neque  enlm 
agrum  exercent ;  nee  domus  ulla,  aut  tectum,  aut  sedes  est, 
armenta  et  pecora  semper  pascentibus,  et  per  incultas  solku- 
dlnes  errare  solitis :  uxores,  liberosque  secum  in  plaustris 
vehunt,  quibus^  coriis  imbrium  hyemisque  causa  tectis,  pro 
domibus  uruntur :  justitia  gentis  ingeniis  culta,  non  legibus: 
nullum  scelus  apud  eos  furto  gravius ;  quippe  sine  tecti  muni- 
mento  pecora  et  armenta  habentibus  quid  salvum  esset,  si  fux'ari 
liceret  I  Aurum  et  argentum  non  perinde  ac  reliqui  mortales 
appetunt :  lacte  et  nielle  vescuntur  :  lanae  iis  usus  ac  vestium 
ignotus  J  et  quanquam  continuis  frigoribus  urantur,  pellibus 
tamen  ferinis,  aut  murinis  utuntur :  haec  continentia  illis 
morum  quoque  justitiam  edidit,  nihil  alienum  coiicupiscenti- 
bus  ;  quippe  ibidem  divitiarum  cupido  est,  ubi  et  usus  :  atque 
utinam  reliquis  mortallbus  similis  moderatio  et  abstinentia  alieni 
foret !  profecto  non  tantum  bellorum  per  omnia  secula  terris 
omnibus  continuaretur,  neque  plus  hominum  ferrum  et  arma 
quam  naturalis  fatorum  conditio  raperet :  prorsus  ut  admirabile 
videatur,  hoc  illis  naturam  dare,  quod  Grseci  longa  sapientium 
doctrina,  prseceptisque  philosophorum  consequi  nequeunt ; 
cultosque  mores  incultce  barbarice  coUatione  superari :  tanto 
plus  in  illis  proficit  vitiorum  ignoratio,  quam  in  his  cognitio 
virtutis.     Justin.  1.  ii.  c.  2. 

It  is  a  remarkable  circumstance  that  none  of  the  editors  of 
this  valuable,  but  neglected  historian,  have^  as  far  as  I  know, 
observed  the  dislocation  of  a  sentence  in  the  passage,  which 
is  quoted  above  ;  yet,  as  soon  as  the  error  is  shown,  the  most 
scrupulous  critic  will,  perhaps,  readily  acknowledge  it  :  I  read 
the  passage  thus  :  Hominibus  inter  se  nulli  fines  j  neque  enim 
agrum  exercent ;  nee  domus  illis  ulla,  aut  tectum,  aut  sedes 
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est,  armenta  et  pccora  semper  pascentibus,  et  per  incultas  soli- 
tudines  errare  solitis :  uxores,  liberosque  secum  in  plaustris 
vehunt,  quibus,  coriis,  imbrium  hyemisque  causa,  tectis,  pro 
domibus  utuntur :  lacte  et  melle  vescuntur  :  lante  iis  usus  ac 
vestium  ignotus  ;  et  quanquam  continuis  frigoribus  urantur, 
pellibus  tamen  ferinis,  aut  murinis  utuntur :  justitia  gentis 
iugeniis  culta,  non  legibus ;  nullum  scelus  apud  eos  furto 
gravius  \  quippe  sine  tecti  munimento  pecora,  et  armenta 
habentlbus  quid  salvum  esset,  si  furari  liceret  r  Aurum,  et 
argentum  non  perinde  ac  reliqui  mortales  appetunt :  haec  conti- 
nentia  illis  morum  quoque  justitiam  edidit,  nihil  allenum 
concupiscentibus,  quippe  ibidem  divitiarum  cupido  est,  ubi  et 
usus,  etc. 

I  shall  now  proceed  to  ofFer  some  remarks,  which  were 
suggested  by  the  perusal  of  this  passage  :  Justin  says,  Uxores, 
liberosque  secum  in  plaustris  vehunt,  quibus  corh's,  imbrium 
hyemisque  causa,  tectis,  pro  domibus  utuntur.  In  the  Vario- 
rum  Edition  of  1669  we  have  the  following  note  of  Berneggeri : 
*'  Vix  inhibeo  manum  rescripturientem  coyticihtis,  quae  vox  e 
curribits,  quod  corizs  in  MS.  quodam  suprascriptum  Bongar- 
eius  affirmat,  facili  literarum  ductu  formatur :  certe  plaustra 
Scythica  corticihus  tecta  facit  et  Amm.  Marcellinus  xxii.  19. 
xxxi.  6.  Alanos  ait  vagari  supcrsedcntes  plaustris,  quae  operi- 
mentis  curvatis  corticum  (tanquam  imbricibus)  per  solitudines 
conserunt." 

This  ingenious  conjecture  will  derive  an  additional  proba- 
bility from  the  following  accounts  of  modern  Scythian  houses  : 
Mr.  Bell  of  Antermony,  in  his  relation  of  a  journey  to  Pekin 
through  China,  says  (Vol.  i.  p.  225:)  "The  Tonqusy — have 
no  houses,  where  they  remain  for  any  time,  but  range  through 
the  woods,  and  along  rivers  at  pleasure  ;  and  wherever  they 
come,  they  erect  a  few  spars,  inclining  one  to  another  at  the 
top  ;  these  they  COVER  WITH  PIECES  OF  BIRCHEN 
BARK,  SEWED  TOGETHER,  leaving  a  hole  at  the  top  to 
let  out  the  smoke  :  the  fire  is  placed  in  the  middle."  Again,  he 
says  (in  Vol.  ii.  p.  144  :)  "Their  (the  Osteaks)  manner  of  life 
is  nearly  the  same  with  that  of  the  Tonguse,  who  border  with 
them  to  the  eastward  :  in  summer  they  live  in  the  woods,  in 
huts  COVERED  WITH  BIRCHEN  BARK." 
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^schylus,    in  his  Prometheus   Desmotes   (v.    734.   edition 
Blomfield)  says  : 

2>iv(}a.g  (i  c/.^l^zi  voixocdcicy  oi  TrAsxraj  (TTsyag 
'TTsdciga-ioi  valoua   W  svnuxXoi;  o^OKy 

The  learned  Editor  of  this  play  presents  us  with  the  following 
note  :  "  TrAayrac  crrByuc  suspicatur  Dacierus,  quod  putat  Hora- 
tium  hunc  poetx  nostri  versum  expressisse  in  Ode  24-,  L.  iii.  10. 
Quotum  plaitstra  vagas  lite  traliunt  dovws :  Sed  neuter  Scho- 
liastes  ingeniosae  suspicioni  favet.  L.  Theobald."  The  opinion 
of  Dacier  that  Horace  alludes  to  this  passage  of  jEschylus  is 
just  as  absurd,  as  to  suppose  that  Herodotus  alluded  to  iEschy- 
lus,  who  describes  the  Scythians  in  the  same  way  (1.  iv.  c.  19.) 
^speoix.01  sovTS§  TToivTsg,  saoat  JTrTroTO^oVaj,  ^cZvtsj  j«.ij  cctto  dporouy  aXK 
ciTTO  KTr,vicuv,  or/.YjiMur/x  TE  cr^j  15  Itti  ?£'jy£«)V  x.  r.  A.  The  fact  is 
that  the  Scythian  mode  of  life  was  well  known,  and  we  have 
no  occasion  to  suppose  that  either  Herodotus  borrowed  from 
^schylus,  or  Horace  borrowed  from  ^schylus  :  the  conjecture 
of  TrAayxTa?  for  TrArXTac,  whatever  ingenuity  it  may  possess, 
seems  unfortunately  to  betray  the  ignorance  of  Dacier,  who, 
because  he,  probably,  did  not  comprehend  the  meaning  of 
wAexraj  a-T'zyc/xy  supposed  the  passage  to  be  corrupt. 

Stanley  thus  explains  the  word  (Vol.  i.  p.  230.  Butler,  8vo. 
edition  :)  "  Sunt  autem  7rArXT«»  crTsyxiy  casa- :  Isidor.  Origin. 
XV.  2.  Casa  est  agreste  habitaculum  palis,  virgultis,  arundini- 
busque  contectum  :  Auctor  Pervigilii  Veneris  v.  6.  implicat 
casas  virentes  de  flagello  myrteo.''  The  first  Scholiast  says  : 
OiTiv=j  ol  Sx.65ai  valovdi  xui  xccTOixcutrj  TrArxraj  o-reyaj,  Ka]  utto  Tr^g 
y\c  sTruipojMsvoi  Koi  uvj/o-j/xsvor  xui  yag  lirdyM  afxci^aiv  (tovto  yap 
gjjAoT  TO  Itt'  BVK'j^iXoig  o^otc)  ry.g  a-y.rjvdg  ol  SuvSai  TroioDvxaj  ro^a 
f-^ovTsg  :  And  the  2d  Scholiast  says  ;  TrAixraj  a-rsyug,  TrrTrArjypvas 
olxlag. 

The  following  passage  from  Bell's  Travels  (Vol.  i.  p.  29.) 
will  be  the  best  comment  upon  the  TrAEJcraj  crrsyaj  of  ^Eschy- 
lus.  «  The  [Kalmuck]  Tartars  had  their  tents  pitched  along  the 
river-side  :  these  tents  are  of  a  conical  figure  j  there  are  several 
long  poles  erected,  inclining  to  one  another,  ivhich  are  fixed 
at  the  top  into  something  like  a  hoop,  that  forms  the  circum- 
ference of  an  aperture  for  letting  out  the  smoke,  or  admitting 
Vol.  IV.    No.  vii.  c 
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the  light ;  across  the  poles  are  laid,  some  sjnall  rods  from  ^  to  6 
feet  long,   and  fastened  to  them  'with   thongs:  this    frame   is 
covered  with  pieces  of  felt,  made  of  coarse  wool  and  hair  :  these 
terxts  afford  better   shelter  than   any  other   kind,    and    are  so 
contrived,  as  to  be  set  up,  taken  down,  folded,  and  packed  up 
with  great  ease  and  quickness,  and  are   so  light  that   a  camel 
may  carry  5  or  6  of  them."     There  is  a  very  curious  descrip- 
tion of  a  Tartar  tent  in  the  travels  of  the  monk   William  de 
Rubriquis,  inserted  in  the    1st  Vol.  of  Harris's  Collection,  p. 
559 :  "  Their  houses,  in  ivhich  they  sleep,  they  raise  upon  a 
round  foundation  of 'wickers,  artificially  \$:r ought  and  compact- 
ed together ,-  the  roof  consisting  of  "ticickers  also  meeting  above 
in  one  little  roundell,  out  of  which  there  rises  upwards  a  neck 
like  a  chimney,  which  they  cover  with  white  felt,  and  often 
they  lay  mortar,  or  white  earth  upon  the  felt  with  the  powder 
of  bones,  that  it  may  shine   and   look  white :  sometimes   also 
they  cover  their  houses  with   black  felt  :  this   cupola  of  their 
house  they  adorn  with  variety  of  pictures :  before  the  door  they 
hang  a   felt  curiously  painted  over ;   for  they   spend    all   their 
colored  felt  in  painting  vines,    trees,  birds,   and  beasts  there- 
upon :  these  houses   they   make    So   large,    that   they   contain 
30  feet  in  breadth  ;  for  measuring   once  the  breadth  between 
the  wheel-ruts  of  one  of  their  carts  or  wains,  I  found  it  to   be 
20  feet  over,  and  when  the  house  was  upon  the  cart,  it  stretched 
over  the  wheels  on  each  side  5  feet  at   least :  I   told  22   oxen 
in  one  draught  drawing  a  house  upon  a  cart,  1 1    in   one   row 
according  to  the  breadth  of  the  cart,  and  1 1  more  on  the  other 
side  :  the  axle-tree  of  the  cart  was  of  a  huge  bigness,  like  the 
mast  of  a  ship,  and  a  fellow  stood  in  the  door  of  the  house 
upon  the  forestall  of  the  cart  driving  the  oxen  :  they  lihetsoise 
mahecert:  in  four-square  hasJcets  of  slender  ttsoigs  ashig  as  great 
chests,  a?id  afterv:ards  from  one  side  to  another  ihey  frame  a 
hollo^so  lid,  or  cover  of  such-like  tvoigs,  and  make  a  door  in   it 
before  :  then  they  cover   the  said   chest,   or  house  with  black 
felt,  rubbed  over  with  tallow,  or  sheep's  milk,  to  keep  the  rain 
from  soaking  through,  v/hich  they  likewise  adorn  with  palnt- 
mg,  or  white  feathers  :  into  these  chests  they  put  their  whole 
household  stuff,  or  treasure,  and  bind  them  upon  other  carts, 
which  are  drawn  by  camels,  that  they  may  pass  through  rivers-. 
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neither  do  they  ever  take  down  these  chests  from  their  carts." 
Dr.  Harris  gives  a  print  of  both  these  Tartar  houses,  and  these 
Tartar  chests,  ^schylus  says  above  stt'  euxvxXoig  0^01?.  This 
epithet  of  s'jxukXoic  alludes  to  the  arched  covering  of  these 
waggons :  thus  Ammianus  Marcellinus  says  in  the  passage 
cited  above,  that  the  Alani  "  vagari  supersedentes  plaustris,  quze 
operimentis  curvatis  corticum  (tanqiiam  imbricibus)  per  solitu- 
dines  conserunt."  See  also  the  description  of  the  Kalmuck 
tents  from  Mr.  Bell,  but  more  particularly  the  first  part  of  the 
quotation  from  Rubriquis. 

E.  H.  BARKER. 

Beverley,  Feb.  1 4th. 
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1  HE  folloM'ing  paper  contains,  it  is  presumed,  some  particu- 
lars respecting  Epaphroditus,  very  worthy  the  attention  of 
ecclesiastical  inquirers.  Suetonius  in  his  life  of  Domitianus 
c.  14,  19-  has  thus  written:  Epaphroditum  d  libellis  capitali 
poen^  condemnavit,  quc>d  post  destitutioiiem  Nero  in  adipis- 
cend^  morte  manuejus  adjutus  existimabatur.  Denique  Flavium 
Clementem  patruelem  suum  contemtissimae  inertiee  repent^  ex 
tenuissima  suspicione  tantiAm  non  ipso  ejus  consulatu  interemit. 
*'  He  (Domitian)  capitally  condemned  Epaphroditus  his  secre- 
tary y  because  he  is  supposed  to  have  assisted  Nero  after  the  loss  of 
his  pozeer,  in  destroying  himself.  Finally  F.  Clement,  his  own 
cousin,  but  a  man  of  the  most  despicable  inertness,  he,  on  a 
sudden  and  upon  very  slight  suspicion,  put  to  death,  though  he 
had  as  yet  hardly  laid  dozen  the  considship." 

D.  Cassius,  Lib.  Ixxvii.  14.  speaks  more  fully  of  these  trans- 
actions. Ka\  Iv  Tcu  awTw  £T«»  aXXovs  re  ttoAAooj  xa)  tov  4>}\.d^iov 
KKrifj.svTa  u7r«TsuovT«,  xsiliTBg  ave^iov  ovra,   xu)  yuvulxa.   xa)   uurr^v 
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vog.  ETTYjve^Ori  ^"s  u[ji,(po"iV  lyxAijjxa  O'.^BOTYjrog,  u^'  vji  Ka\  aXXot  e'j  ra 
ToJv  louZuK/iV  ri^Yj  s^OKiWovTsg  TTOXXoi  xa.Tslix.a.O'^Yja'civ  ku\  cI  jlcsv 
aTresavov,  o»  6s  twv  youv  oucrlcov  €<rTspr}SYi(ra.v'  rj  ^s  Jo|Xjt/XA«  virspca- 
pla-&r}  [j.6vov  slg  HavZciTsqsiav^ — xai  tov  ^ Ettu^pooitov  Z\  tov  Nspchvag 
TrpoTzpQV  /xev  I^sSjo;??,  tots  ds  x.a)  'ia-^a^zV^  iTrixaAscac  auVco  on  ju,^ 
^/xuv>)  Tc2  iVj^covi.  In  this  same  year  Domitian  siewy  with  many 
others,  Clement  the  Consul,  though  his  own  cousin,  and  married 
to  a  zcoma?!,  who  was  also  his  relation.  Against  both  these  was 
alleged  the  crime  of  impiety,  in  consequence  of  having  with 
precipitation  embraced  the  Jezcish  institutions.  Of  these  some 
were  put  to  death ;  others  zcere  deprived  of  their  property ;  but 
Domitilla  was  only  banished  to  Pandateria.  Epaphroditus, 
0.  f reed-man  of  Nero,  rehom  he  had  before  banished,  he  then 
slezc,  under  the  charge  of  not  having  supported  Nero. 

The  first  conclusion  to  be  drawn  from  these  accounts  is  that 
the  Clement,  here  said  to  have  been  slain,  was  a  convert  to 
Christianity.  The  first  object  which  the  preachers  of  the 
gospel  had  at  heart  was  to  bring  the  heathen  gods  into  disbelief 
and  contempt.  Hence  the  charge  of  impiety  and  atheism  was 
every  where  urged  against  them.  The  spirit  of  paganism  was 
blended  with  every  circumstance  of  pleasure  or  of  business,  and 
those  who  embraced  the  gospel  were  induced  (in  some  instances 
no  doubt  unnecessarily)  to  withdraw  not  only  from  the  amuse- 
ments, but  also  from  the  duties  of  society.  Clement  adopted 
this  conduct ;  and  Suetonius  hence  brands  him  as  a  man  of  the 
most  despicable  inertness.  This  accusation,  as  generally  laid 
against  the  eat-ly  believers,  is  thus  complained  of  by  Tertullian. 
Alio  quoque  injuriarum  titulo  postulamur,  et  infract uosi  in 
negotiis  dicimur.  Apolog.  iv.  42. 

Epaphroditus  is  said  by  Cassius  to  have  been  a  freedman 
of  Nero  :  but  Suetonius  gives  him  the  title  of  a  libellis,  mean- 
ing that  he  was  employed  by  the  emperor  in  decyphering  and 
answering  such  letters,  addresses,  or  petitions  as  were  made  to 
him.  Hence  his  office  corresponded  to  that  which  in  modern 
language  is  filled  by  a  Secretary  of  State,  and  he  has  been 
called  Master  of  Requests.  He  was  originally,  it  appears,  a 
man  of  education,  made  a  slave  by  the  chance  of  war ;  but 
afterwards  advanced  to  this  high  post  of  honor  in  the  emperor's 
service  by  his  industry  and  talents.     From  the  above  incidental 
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mention  of  him  we  might  infer  that  he  too  was  a  believer  in 
Jesus,  and  sutfered  with  Clement  in  the  same  honorable  cause. 
For  Suetonius  and  Dion,  though  very  different  and  independent 
writersj  connect  their  sufferings  together,  which  could  not  have 
been  the  case,  unless  the  occasion  of  it  had  some  connexion. 
It  is  moreover  evident  that  Nero  put  Epaphroditus  to  death 
for  some  reason  different  from  that  specified  by  the  above 
historians.  Suetonius  says  that  he  was  slain,  because  he  assisted 
Is^ero  in  destroying  himself,  ^^ hen  now  deprived  of  his  power 
and  pursued  by  the  vengeance  of  the  people  :  whereas  Dion 
writes  that  he  suffered,  because  he  did  not  support  the  emperor 
after  his  downfal.  Both  these  reasons  are  as  frivolous  and 
absurd  as  they  are  contradictory.  Above  thirty  years  had  now 
elapsed  since  the  fall  of  IS  era  ;  and  Epaphroditus  had  already 
lived  fifteen  years  under  the  reign,  if  not  in  the  service,  of 
Domitian.  And  what  cause  could  there  be  for  now  putting 
him  to  death,  unless  it  were  that  for  which  others  suffered? 
The  above  historians,  it  is  true,  do  not  mention  this  as  the  real 
reason ;  but  they  were  evidently  ashamed  of  such  a  reason, 
though  the  true  one  ;  and  they  would  have  been  glad  to  allege 
for  the  death  of  Clement  any  other  pretence  than  the  suspicion 
of  atheism.  Besides,  Epaphroditus  had  already  been  persecuted 
by  Domitian,  and  it  follows  from  the  train  of  Dion's  narrative 
that  he,  as  well  as  Clement,  Domitilla,  and  Glabrio,  were 
among  the  many  who  incurred  the  charge  of  atheism  by  preci- 
pitately flying  to  the  Jewish  Institutions.  We  have  the  autho- 
rity of  the  Apostle  Paul  for  saying  that,  in  the  reign  of  Nero, 
the  gospel  was  made  known  to  the  whole  palace,  and  to  all 
others,  Phil.  i.  12.  Epaphroditus  was  a  learned  and  inquisitive 
man :  and  he  appears  to  have  been  in  the  number  of  those 
illustrious  persons,  whom  St.  Paul  had  the  honor  and  bliss  of 
converting  in  Caesar's  household.  The  conclusion  drawn  from 
the  above  passages  is  thus  directly  supported  by  the  testimony 
of  St.  Paul,  Phil.  ii.  25.  "  Yet  I  supposed  it  necessary  to  send 
to  you  Epaphroditus,  my  brother  and  companion  in  labor,  and 
fellow-soldier,  an  Apostle  to  you,  and  minister  to  my  wants. 
For  he  longed  after  you  all,  and  was  full  of  anguish,  (ikdYJixovwv) 
because  that  ye  had  heard  that  he  had  been  sick.  For  indeed 
he  was  sicic  nigh  unto  deatli :  but  God  had  mercy  on  him;  and 
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not  on  him  only,  but  on  me  also,  lest  I  should  have  sorrow 
upon  sorrow.  I  sent  him  therefore  the  more  carefully,  that 
when  ye  see  him  again,  ye  may  rejoice,  and  that  I  may  be  the 
less  sorrowful.  Receive  him  therefore  in  the  Lord  with  all 
gladness,  and  hold  such  in  reputation.  Because  for  the  work 
of  Christ  he  was  nigh  unto  death,  nor  regarding  his  life  to 
supply  your  lack  of  service  tow  ard  me." 

In  this  passage  there  are  very  palpable  incongruities,  which 
can  be  removed  only  by  one  delicate  circumstance  in  the  history 
of  Epaphroditus.  The  Philippians  might  be  allowed  to  say, 
that  they  were  full  of  anguish  to  hear  that  Epaphroditus  was 
sick,  but  it  is  an  idle  use  of  language  to  say  that  he,  when  now 
recovered,  was  full  of  anguish  because  they  had  heard  he  had 
been  sick.  Besides,  if  the  Christians  at  Philippi  felt  such 
interest  in  Epaphroditus,  was  it  necessary  in  the  Apostle  to 
advise  them  to  receive  him  with  gladness  in  the  Lord,  and  to 
hold  such  in  reputation  ?  Does  not  tliis  advice  imply  that  they 
were  disposed  to  receive  him  with  reluctance  or  not  to  receive 
him  at  all  in  the  Lord,  and  to  hold  such  in  contempt '(  How  is 
this  incoherence  to  be  removed  ?  At  the  first  promulgation  of 
the  gospel,  those  of  the  pagans  who  embraced  it  were  expected 
to  withdraw  from  the  stations,  which  tbey  had  before  occupied, 
especially  if  such  stations  were  inconsistejit  with  genuine  piety 
and  benevolence.  Thus  such  converts  as  bore  arms  or  were 
engaged  in  any  department  of  Paganism  in  general  gave  up 
their  profession  as  immoral ;  and  thus  with  their  opinions  they 
changed  their  modes  of  living.  It  may  be  gathered  from 
Suetonius  and  Dion  that  Epaphroditus  showed  his  attachment 
to  the  new  religion,  not  by  any  profession,  but  by  his  conduct 
having  had  the  prudence  to  remain  at  his  post.  Clement  it  is 
evident^  acted  a  different  part ;  and,  hence  while  he  is  branded 
for  inertness  and  atheism,  the  same  charge  is  not  made  in  words 
against  Epaphroditus,  who  was  even  put  to  death  without  the 
imputation  of  being  a  Christian.  As  the  emperor  was  at  the 
head  of  the  army,  every  man  in  his  service  was  at  least  nomi- 
nally a  soldier :  and  his  continuance  in  the  court  of  so  odious 
a  monster  as  Nero,  and  in  a  profession  so  repugnant  to  the 
spirit  of  the  gospel,  must  have  necessarily  sunk  him  as  weak 
and  timid  in  the  estimation  of  his  more  ardent,  but  less  prudent, 
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brethren.  And  it  is  highly  interesting  to  observe  that  this  is 
the  point  of  ligl-t,  in  wliich  he  is  placed  and  defended  by  the 
Apostle  of  the  Gentiles.  The  term  ^^crSlvvjo-j  means  weakness. 
either  in  mind  or  in  body ;  and  the  writer,  after  using  it  in  the 
jfirst  of  these  senses,  uses  it  again  in  the  second ;  agreeably  to  a 
custom  familiar  to  the  Jewish  and  Christian  writers,  of  employ- 
ing the  same  word  in  the  same  place,  in  a  literal  and  meta- 
phorical acceptation.    See  Rom.  iv.  18,  19- 

The  Christians  at  Philippi  had  heard  that  Epaphroditus  had 
the  weakness  not  to  give  up  his  connexion  with  the  emperor, 
and  perhaps  in  words  not  to  have  made  a  public  avowal  of  his 
faith  :  such  a  report  of  him  was  doubtless  propagated  by  some 
envious  nominal  believers  ;  and  this  must  have,  proved  to  that 
good  man  an  unfeigned  cause  of  sorrow.  The  clause  therefore 
should  be  thus  rendered,  "  For  he  longs  to  see  you,  and  is  full 
of  anguish  because  ye  have  heard,  that  he  has  proved  weak ; 
and  indeed  he  was  weak,  being  bj/  sickness  nigh  unto  death." 
His  sickness  is  explicitly  said  to  have  proceeded  from  the  service 
of  Christ,  that  is,  from  exposing  his  life  to  defend  and  supply 
the  Apostle,  while  a  prisoner  of  Nero.  Epaphroditus  must 
have  naturally  wish^id  to  visit  the  churches,  in  order  to  remove 
the  prejudices  which  were  cherished  against  him  ;  and  hence  we 
perceive  the  propriety  of  the  admonition  to  receive  him  ze;ith 
gladness  in  the  Lord,  and  to  hold  such  in  estimation.  At  Rome, 
as  in  other  places,  there  were  men  loud  in  their  profession  of  the 
gospel,  while  they  had  yet  no  danger  or  difficulty  to  encounter. 
These  changed  their  tone  and  left  the  Apostle  to  shift  for  him- 
self, when  the  hour  of  trial  arrived  :  Epaphroditus  acted  quite 
an  opposite  part.  He  made  no  profession,  and  continued  in 
office,  as  if  he  had  not  been  a  believer ;  but  when  the  season 
arrived,  when  he  was  called  upon  to  honor,  or  to  betray  his 
faith,  he  stands  forth  and  supports  the  Apostle  at  the  hazard  of 
his  life.  Touched  with  his  generosity  and  firmness,  the  Apostle 
bears  him  in  return  the  most  honorable  testimony,  rendering 
prominent  his  character  as  a  man  not  of  words,  but  of  deeds, 
and  recommending  him,  and  such  persons  as  resembled  him, 
to  reverence  and  admiration,  in  opposition  to  those  pretenders 
who  were  men  not  of  deeds  but  of  words.     Such  men  hold  in 
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estimation,  because  for  the  work  of  Christ  lie  was  nigh  unto 
death. 

As  the  Philippians  had  the  temerity  to  censure  Epaphro- 
ditus  for  weakness,  the  Apostle  scruples  not  to  remind  them 
that  they  had  been  deficient  in  liberality  towards  him  now  in 
bonds,  and  as  such  unable  to  supply  his  own  Mants ;  while  he, 
whom  they  had  injured,  had  supplied  that  deficiency  at  the  risk 
of  his  life.  To  soften  the  odium,  which  attached  to  Epaphro- 
ditus  as  a  nominal  soldier  under  Nero,  St.  Paul  calls  him  my 
fellow-soldier ;  and  in  reference  to  his  being  a  mi)iister  of  the 
emperor,  he  styles  him  a  minister  of  my  zcants. 

In  his  epistle  to  the  Colossians,  St.  Paul ,  has  farther  these 
words  :  "  Epaphras  your  countryman  a  slave  of  Christ  saluteth 
you."  Grotius  and  some  others  have  observed  that  Epaphras 
is  but  an  abbreviaiion  of  Epapliroditus,  not  to  mention  that  in 
this  place  some  copies  have  the  latter  reading.  Epaphroditus 
then  was  a  native  of  Colossi,  and  at  this  time  a  slave  of  the 
emperor.  To  this  circumstance  the  Apostle  alludes ;  and  he 
endeavours  to  do  away  the  odium  which  attached  to  him  as  a 
slave  of  Nero,  by  holding  him  forth  as  a  slave  of  Christ :  as 
though  he  had  said,  "  Do  not  have  any  prejudice  against  him 
for  being  engaged  in  the  service  of  the  emperor :  for  he  is  truly 
and  faithfully  the  servant  of  him,  whose  service  is  perfect  free- 
dom." 

Soon  after  this,  the  Great  Apostle  of  the  Gentiles  was  sacri- 
ficed by  the  adversary  on  the  altar  of  the  gospel.  But  the 
providence  of  God  brought  to  Rome  and  to  the  palace  a  man 
perfectly  similar  in  principles  and  in  character,  who  supplied 
in  the  heart  of  Epaphroditus  the  place  of  his  deceased  illus- 
trious friend.  This  man  was  Josephus,  who  after  twenty 
years'  friendship  and  co-operation  in  the  same  great  cause,  thus 
writes  in  the  introduction  to  his   Antiquities.    ^Hcrav  U  rivsg  ol 

TToScp  TYjg     \(TTOplug  W  CiVTT^V    JU.S     TTpOOTf fTTOV    Xd)     [/.OcXlcTTU    §£     VaVTCUV 

'ETTw^fioliTog,  aMjg  ocTTixcrav  fj,5V  losuv  TTcudeiug  viyiXTrYjxcocy  tiu^BqovTwg 
Se  p^aipcuv  ljW.7r£<p(«(j  TrpayfLUToov  are  drj  fxsyaXotg  avrog  oy,iKv}(rag 
9rf«.yaao"<  xat  rv^aig  TroKvTgoTroic,  Iv  dyrSlai  5=  6au,a3c(J"T>jv  l7nSE<fa|U.svoj 
dyoi^rig  <^uasa:c 'ia-^vv    xu\  7rf>ouig3(  tj  u:^=Tflc  ajtjLsrax/vrjTOV.     Tovtco  Sjj^ 
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Aoyicra/XJVOj  ou  TrapspyuJg  Trsgi  ts   twv  yj^ETJgwi/  7rpyov:'JV,   01   /x-rxa- 
g,go'v«J   Twv  TOUToiv  f;9cXoy,    xat  Trsfi    twv   'EXAvfvwy,    g»'  tjvsj    auVajv 
yvMVM  T«  Trap'  >5V^v  IcTTrouSs^o-av,  i.  e.    There  zcere  some,  zchofrom 
their  love  to  this  subject  have  encouraged  me  to  undertake  it,  and 
beyond  all  others  Epaphroditus,  a  }nan  zcho  excels  in  every 
hranchof  literature,  and  especially  in  the  knozcledge  of  histo- 
rical facts;  as  having  been  himself  engaged  in  the  management 
of  important  affairs,  and  having  experienced  various  vicissitudes 
of  fortune ;  in  all  zchich  he  has  displayed  the  captivating  ener- 
gies of  a  rnighty  genius,  and  an  inflexible  adherence  to  virtue. 
By  the  admonition  of  this  man,  zchose  example  and  persuasion 
call  upon  all  znho  have  the  power  to  engage  in   zehatever  is 
honorable  and  useful,  I  prosecuted  this  undertaking  zoith  more 
alacrity  and  decision,  being  at  the  same  time  not  unmindful  of 
my  ancestors,  zcho  cheerfully  imparted  the  knozcledge  of  these 
thin(rs,  nor  of  those  Gentiles,  zcho  are  eager  to  knorv  the  customs 
established  among  us. 

This  must  be  deemed  a  paragraph  singularly  beautiful  and 
important ;  as  it  presents  us  with  a  fine  portrait  of  the  man, 
who  at  the  hazard  of  his  life  and  fortune  sided  with  the  Apostle 
in  the  court  of  Nero.  Such  a  character^  drawn  by  the  impartial 
pen  of  the  Jewish  historian,  is  itself  an  eloquent  volume  in 
favor  of  St.  Paul  and  of  the  sacred  cause,  in  which  he  was 
engaged.  But  the  words  of  Josephus  have  a  peculiar  propriety, 
if  considered  in  reference  to  the  situation,  which  Epaphroditus 
occupied  in  the  household  of  C«sar.  See  Phil.  iv.  23.  As  the 
Secretary  or  INIinister  of  Nero,  and  perhaps  of  the  succeeding 
emperors,  he  was  himself  engaged  in  important  affairs.  As  he 
had  been  brought  a  slave  from  Colossi  to  Rome,  where  by  his 
unspotted  integrity  and  splendid  talents,  he  reached  a  place  of 
great  trust  and  eminence,  where,  after  he  had  been  disgraced 
by  persecution,  he  was  again  restored  to  honor ;  he  had  truly 
experienced  various  vicissitudes  of  fortune.  He  displayed  an 
inflexible  adherence  to  virtue ;  as  in  circumstances  which  mena- 
ced his  fame,  his  property,  and  even  his  life,  he  embraced  the 
gospel,  and  remained  attached  to  it,  displaying  its  happy  influ- 
ence on  his  temper  and  conduct,  in  the  most  cruel  and  profli- 
gate court,,  unawed  by  the  terrors  of  ignominy  and  persecution 
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on  one  hand,  and  unseduced  by  the  alltuements  of  pleasure  on 
the  other.  The  pagan  historians  Suetonius,  Tacitus,  and  Dion, 
envying  Christianity  the  fame  of  this  man's  talents,  and  the 
lustre  of  liis  character,  have  not  even  hinted  that  he  v^as  a 
behever  in  it ;  tiiough  this  was  a  fact,  of  which  they  could  not 
possibly  have  been  ignorant,  and  their  apprehension  of  it  appears 
evident  from  the  context,  in  which  they  speak  of  his  death. 

It  remains,  after  these  noble  testimonies  to  the  character  of 
Epaphroditus,  to  consider  what  an  enemy  has  said  of  him.  He 
is  said  to  have  been  the  master  of  the  celebrated  Epictetiis ; 
and  in  this  relation  his  name  has  been  handed  down  Avith  infamy. 
Arrian  representsEpictetus,  c.  1 .  as  treating  Epaphroditus  with 
great  contempt,  when  interrogating  him  about  a  certain  conspi- 
racy against  Nero  ;  "  If  I  have  a  mind/'  replied  he,  "  to  say  any 
tiling,  I  will  tell  it  to  your  master."  In  c.  26.  the  same  writer 
farther  says,  "I  once  sawr  a  person  weeping  and  embracing  the 
knees  of  Epaphroditus,  and  deploring  his  hard  fortune  that  he 
bad  notffty  thomaiul  pounds  kfr."  What  said  Epaphroditus 
then  ?  did  he  laugh  at  him  as  we  should  do  ?  No,  but*  he  cried 
out  with  astonishment,  "  poor  man !  how  could  you  be  silent  ? 
how  could  you  bear  it?"  Again  in  c.  ]9«  we  read,  "  Epaphro- 
ditus had  a  slave  that  was  a  shoemaker,  whom,  because  he  was 
good  for  nothing,  he  "sold.  This  very  fellow,  being  bought  by 
a  courtier,  became  shoemaker  to  Cassar.  Then  you  might  have 
seen  how  Epaphroditus  honored  him."  To  these  malicious 
representations  may  be  added  the  following  well-known  story 
told  b}''Celsus,  that  when  his  master  (meaning  Epaphroditus) 
tortured  his  leg,  he,  smiling,  and  not  at  all  discomposed,  said, 
you  will  break  it :  and  when  it  was  broken,  he  said,  did  not  I 
tell  you  that  you  would  break  it?"  These  stories  have  been 
gravely  believed  by  modern  critics :  and  Epaphroditus  has  been 
roundly  called'  a  brute  and  a  mouster,  of  whom  nothing  is  known 
worthy  of  remembrance,  but  that  he  was  once  the  master  of  so 
renowned  a  slave.  The  early  believers  regarded  slavery  with 
the  utmost  abhorrence,  as  utterly  repugnant  to  the  dictates  of 
nature  and  of  the  gospel.  Epaphroditus  must  therefore  have 
given  Epictetus  his  freedom  as  soon  as  he  liad  embraced  Chris- 
tianity. 

As  Epaphroditus  was  a  grammarian  and  a  man  of  learning, 
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Epictetus  owed  to  him  probably  not  only  his  liberty,  but  also 
his  education,  and  the  elements  of  his  reputation  as  a  philo- 
sopher. 

Moreover,  as  Epictetus  was  brought  up  under  a  master  who 
was  a  Christian,  he  must  through  him  have  been  made  acquaint- 
ed with  the  doctrines  of  the  gospel :  he  must  have  been  taught 
and  invited  to  read  its  records,  and   study  the  character  of  its 
Founder,  not  to  mention  that  he  must  have  seen  and  heard  the 
Apostle  Paul,  who  was  the  bosom  friend  of  his  master.     These 
particulars  will  account  for  a  leadnig  feature,  which  distinguishes 
the  discourses  of  Epictetus.     They  abound  not  only  with  the 
virtues   and   the   sentiments,    but   even   with   the   fundamental 
doctrines  respecting  God  and  Providence,  which  were  taught  by 
Christ  and  his  apostles  ;  though  he  continued  to  the  last  an 
enemy  to  them,  and  to  their  cause.     And  here  two  questions 
may  be  asked :  If  Epictetus  had  such  obligations  to  Epaphro- 
dituSj  how  came  he,  and  he  alone,  to  place  his  character  in  such 
false   and  invidious  light?  and  if  he  was   so  deeply  indebted 
to  the  Jewish  and  Christian  scriptures,  how  came  he   not  to 
acknowledge  it,  nor  even  to  take  any  notice  of  those  scriptures  ? 
The  reply  to  these  questions,  if  it  should  appear  to  be  founded 
in   truth,   will  draw  aside   the   thick    veil    which  has  hitherto 
concealed  the  deformities  of  Epictetus's  character  ;  and  he  will 
henceforth  appear  not  the  great  philosopher  and  the  Avise  man 
he  was  thought  to  be,  but  a  defamer,  a  vagabond,  and 
impostor;  and  his  own  discourses,  and  these  only,  shall  be 
the  criterion  by  which  he  shall  be  judged.     At  present  I  shall 
merely  state  my  answer  to  the  above  questions.     Epictetus  has 
vilified  Epaphroditus  though  intitlcd  to  his  gratitude  by  his  gene- 
rosity, and  to  his   reverence  by  his  virtue  and  shining  talents, 
because   the  latter  embraced  and    endeavoured    to    propagate 
a  religion,  which  the  former  despised.     To  use  the  language  of 
an  epigram,  which  was  adopted  by  him^  or  applied  to  him  by  his 
friends,  Epictetus  was  a  friend  of  the  gods,   i^iXo^  ct5a.vixToig, 
and  he  thought  himself  free  in  common  with  others  to  hate  and 
malign  one  however  distinguished,  who  sought  to  bring  them 
into  contempt.     To  aggravate  his  ingratitude  and  his  baseness, 
he  calumniated  only  when  dead,  and  as  such  no  longer  capable 
of  defending  himself,  a  man,  A\honi  not  one  even  among  his 
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enemies  presumed  to  reproach  while  yet  living,  and  M'hom 
from  the  purity  and  greatness  of  his  character  the  emperor  him- 
self destroyed  under  a  frivolous  and  false  pretence. 

Epictetus  was  sensible  that  the  moral  code  of  the  gospel  far 
surpassed  in  excellence  any  system  of  virtue  or  duties  taught  by 
the  philosophers  of  Greece  and  Rome :  but  not  having  the 
humility  or  magnanimity  to  profess  himself  the  disciple  of  a 
crucified  master,  he  has  imitated  and  copied  that  code  without 
acknowledging  his  obligations  ;  and  thus  he  endeavours  to  check 
the  progress,  and  to  defeat  the  end  of  the  gospel,  by  clandes- 
tinely holding  himself  forth  to  the  Pagan  world  as  the  rival  of 
its  Founders.  This  is  the  object  which  Arrian  had  in  publishing, 
and  Simplicius  in  commenting  upon  the  discourses  of  Epic- 
tetus ;  and  they  have  artfully  applied  to  Epictetus  virtues  and 
savings,  which  with  little  variation  belonged  to  Jesus  Christ. 
This  is  an  assertion  of  great  consequence,  and  on  a  future 
occasion,  I  shall  substantiate  it  by  proofs  from  their  writings. 
Celsus  in  the  above  passage  is  an  instance  of  the  use,  which  the 
enemies  of  the  gospel  made  of  Epictetus  in  endeavouring  to 
check  its  progress  ;  as  he  there  asserts  that  the  patience,  with 
which  he  endured  the  wrenching  of  his  leg  by  his  cruel  master, 
exceeded  the  resignation,  with  which  Jesus  suffered  death.  It 
is  here  hardly  necessary  to  add  that  the  boasted  qualities  ascribed 
to  Epictetus  will  in  this  view  appear  either  altogether  fictitious 
or  greatly  exaggerated. 

J.J. 
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OTPuABo'  observes  in  his  Geography,  that  'Mhe  woods  are 
their  towns  ;  for,  having  fenced  round  a  wide  circular  space  with 
trees  hewn  down,  they  there  place  their  huts,  and  fix  stalls  for 
their  cattle ;  but  not  of  long  duration.^   They  have  dwellings  of 

'  L.  iv.  p.  306.  of  the  Amsterdam  ed.  *  P.  197, 301. 
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a  round  form,  constructed  of  poles  and  wattled  work,  with  very 
high  pointed  coverings  of  beams  united  at  a  point."  Diodorus 
Siculus '  asserts,  that  "  they  inhabit  very  wretched  dwellinos, 
composed  for  the  most  part  of  reeds  (or  straw)  and  \Aood." 
Csesar  "^  thus  describes,  not  Londinium,  but  the  capital  of  Cassi- 
vellaunus :  "  The  Britons  call  a  place,  a  town,  when  they  have 
fortified  thick  impassable  woods  by  means  of  a  vallum  and  fosse, 
or  a  high  bank  and  a  ditch ;  in  which  sort  of  a  place  they  are 
accustomed  to  assemble  together,  to  avoid  the  invasion  of  ene- 
mies." Tacitus  describing  the  strong  holds,  to  m  hich  Caractacus 
resorted,  observes :  "  They  then  fortified  themselves  on  steep 
mountains ;  and,  wherever  there  was  any  possibility  of  access  in 
any  part,  he  constructed  a  great  bank  of  stones,  like  a  vallu?n" 
I  must  refer  the  curious  to  the  first  volume  of  King's  Muni- 
menta  Antiqua  for  prints  and  plans,  both  of  the  Welsh  houses 
and  fortresses,  of  which  some  are  yet  entire,  and  others  in  ruins, 
in  every  part  of  England,  Scotland,  Wales,  and  Ireland.  No 
book,  either  in  our  tongue,  or  in  any  of  the  European  languages, 
is  so  complete  and  satisfactory  on  this  interesting  and  domestic 
subject :  the  prints  are  excellent.  Diodorus  Siculus  ^  also 
notices,  that  "  the  Britons  laid  up  their  corn  in  subterranean 
repositories,  whence  they  used  to  take  a  portion  every  day ;  and, 
having  bruised  and  dried  the  grain,  made  a  kind  of  food  from 
it  of  immediate  use."  Martin,  in  his  description  of  the  Western 
Isles,  (p.  204.)  describes  this  sort  of  diet,  and  the  quick  mode  of 
preparing  it,  as  yet  continued.  King,  in  the  48th,  and  following 
pages,  of  his  first  volume,  has  detected,  and  delineated,  these 
rude  monuments  of  our  ancestors. 

It  is  highly  curious  to  trace  the  appearance  of  the  persons  of 
our  forefathers  and  their  manners.  Caesar '^  remarks  that  "  they 
painted  themselves  with  xitrum,^  or  woad;"  and  Herodian,  that 

'  Diod.  Sic.  1.  V.  209.  p.  349.  ed.  Wess.     ^  Caes.  Bell.  Gall.  1.  v.  sect  17. 
3  L.  V.  p.  347.  ed.  Wess.  '^  Bell.  Gall.  I.  v.  sect.  10. 

5  In  the  Gentleman's  Magazine  for  1790.  p.  718.  is  the  following  passage, 
signed  H.  O.  which  deserves  the  notice  of  antiquaries  and  critics  ;  "  There  is 
a  passage  in  Caesar's  Commentaries  relating  to  the  ancient  Britons,  which 
has  often  engaged  the  attention  of  critics,  but  is  not  yet,  I  believe,  clearly 
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*'  some  of  them  on  the  sea  coast  punctured,  or  tattowed,  their 
bodies  with  figures  resembling  various  kinds  of  animals;  in 
consequence  of  which  they  also  went  without  garments,  that  they 
might  not  cover,  nor  conceal,  these  marks.  The  other  natives 
were,  in  general,  clad  with  skins.  They  had  long  lank  hair,  but 
were  shorn  in  every  part  of  the  body,  except  the  head  and  upper 
lip."'  A  wretched  substitute  for  salt  was  obtained  merely  by 
pourino"  sea-water  on  the  embers  of  burning  wood.''  The  Irish 
drank  the  blood  of  animals,  and  even  of  their  enemies.^  King, 
in  the  latter  half  of  the  first  volume,  gives  prints  of  the  altars,  or 
cromlechs,  yet  entire,  in  many  situations  in  Ireland,  the  High- 
lands, and  England,  on  which  human  victims  were  cruelly 
murdered !  The  Druids  were  richly  clad :  some  of  them  even 
wore  golden  chains,  or  collars,  about  their  necks  and  arms  ;  and 
had  their  garments  dyed  with  various  colors,  and  adorned  with 
gold.*  Chains  also,  both  of  iron  and  gold,  were  worn  by 
some  of  the  chieftains  and  nobler  ranks.^  These  facts  will 
appear  so  incredible,  that  tlie  reader  must  be  informed,  that,  in 
most  of  the  tumuli,  or  old  British  graves,  described  in  King, 
these  ornaments  are  found  in  our  days.  It  is  a  remarkable 
omission  in  Mr.  King,  that  he  did  not  quote  the  three  verses 
from  the  fourteenth  chapter  of  Isaiah,  so  descriptive  of  the 
Babylonian  regal  tumuli,  similar  to  the  British  :  "  All  the  kings 


explained:  Bell.  Gall.  1,  v.  sect.  10.  '  Omnes  vera  se Erifanni  vitro (a.\. glasto, 
lege  glastro)  infidunt,  quod  cceruleum  efficit  colcrem :'  now  Glastrum,  (Britannice 
Gl&stir)  means  blue  earth  :  this  blue  earth,  oozing  out  in  low  grounds,  in  the 
form  of  soft  mud,  the  Welsh  take  up,  and  expose  to  the  sun :  when  it  is  a  little 
dried,  they  roll  it  into  round  small  pieces  of  about  six  or  eight  inches  low  : 
these  pieces,  when  thoroughly  hardened,  resemble  exactly  the  scoriae  of  glass, 
and  are  of  a  blue  color;  and  with  these  glass-like  blue  rolls  dipped  in  water 
they  mark  their  sheep  to  this  day :  glass  gives  no  color,  but  this  glass-like  mine- 
ral does,  and  that  color  cceruleus."   Ed. 

»  Her.  1.  iii.  sect.  4^.     Solinus,  1.  xxxv.     Caes.  de  Bell,  Gall.  1.  v.  sect.  14. 

^  Tac.  Annal.  1.  xiii.  c.  57.  Plin.  Nat.  Hist.  1.  xiii.  c.  7.  Varro,  de  Re  Rus. 
1. 1.  c.  8.  3  Sohnus,  cap.So.p.  166.  ed.  Basil.  *  Strabo,  1.  iv.  p.  196-300. 
Caes,  de  Bell.  Gall.  1.  v.  c.  14.  5  Tac.  Ann.  1. 12.  c.  36.  Herodian.  1. 3.  c.  47 
Polybius,l.  3. 
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of  the  nations  lie  down  in  gloryj  each  in  his  own  sepulcre  :  Ta 
meet  thee,  O  Sennacherib,  Hades  rouseth  his  mighty  dead :  he 
maketh  them  rise  up  from  their  thrones.  All  of  them  shall 
accost  thee,  and  shall  say  unto  thee_,  art  thou  become  weak  as 
we?  Art  thou  made  like  unto  us?  Is  then  thy^ride  brought 
down  to  the  grave  ?  Is  the  vermin  become  thy  couch,  and  the 
earth-worm  thy  covering  ?  " 

Strabo,  at  the  end  of  his  third  book,  says,  that  "  the  Cassite- 
rides,  or  Islands  of  tin,  were  inhabited  by  men  dressed  in  black 
garments,  in  tunics  descending  to  the  feet,  a  girdle  around  their 
breast ;  walking  erect  with  a  staff  in  their  hand  ;  and  permitting 
the  beard  to  grow  like  that  of  a  goat.  They  subsist  on  their 
cattle,  in  general  spending  an  erratic  pastoral  life." 

Some  of  the  common  order  of  the  Britons  wore,  instead  of 
the  skins  of  beasts,  very  thick  coarse  wrappers  made  of  wool :  a 
sort  of  blanket,  or  rug,  fastened  about  the  neck  with  a  piece  of 
sharp-pointed  stick.  They  used  also  a  coarse,  slit,  shoit  vest, 
with  sleeves  ;  it  barely  reached  down  to  the  knees.  As  armour, 
they  had  a  long  two-handed  sword,  hanging  by  a  chain  on  the 
right-hand  side;  a  great  long  wooden  shield,'  as  tall  as  a  man; 
long  spear*  ;  and  a  sort  of  missile  wooden  instrument,  like  a 
javelin,  longer  than  an  arrow,  which  they  darted  merely  by  the 
hand :  modern  writers  call  these  two  last-mentioned  Ce/fes, 
fixed  on  the  end  of  staves  and  sticks.  Some  of  them  used  slings 
for  stones,  others  had  breastplates  made  of  plates  of  iron,  with 
hooks,  or  with  wreathed  chains  :  some  had  helmets  of  different 
forms.  Many  went  to  the  battle  nearly  naked,''  and  some 
wound  chains  of  iron  around  their  necks  and  loins.  They  gene- 
rally lay" and  reposed  themselves  on  the  bare  ground,  yet  most 
of  them  ate  their  food  sitting  on  seats.  A  very  beautiful  print 
is  given  by  Mr.  King  at  p.  101.  of  these  various  dresses.  The 
plaid  seems  to  be  derived  from  tliem.  The  coins  of  the  old 
British,  which  are  engraved  in  Speed,  in  Borlase's  Cornwall,  iu 
Goush's  edition  of  Camden's  Britannia,  and  in  Plot's  Historv  of 
Oxfordshire,  will  explain  these  descriptions   of  the    Classics. 


'  Strabo,  1.  iv.  196.  p.  301.  Diodorus,  lib.  v.[p.  213-353.  Tac.  de  Mor.  Ger.  c.  17, 
-  Diod.  l.v.  213.  p.353.     Heiod.  l.iii.  c.  47", 
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Even  Julius  Caesar  had  noticed  that  the  Britons  used  either 
brass  money,  or  iron  circular  coins  reduced  to  a  standard  \v  eight. 
In  the  scale  of  civilisation,  therefore,  the  ancient  Britons  were 
as  advanced  in  the  era  of  Caesar,  as  the  Romans  themselves  at 
the  expulsion  of  their  kings ;  as  the  Grecians,  in  the  age  of 
Homer ;  as  the  Mexicans,  at  the  Spanish  Conquest ;  and  as  the 
modern  Tartars. 


To  THE  Editor  of  the  Classical  Journal. 

Sir, 

1 F  you  think  that  the  following  remarks  on  a  passage 
in  Tacitus,  and  on  the  calumny  of  the  Asinine  Worship  of  the 
Jews  and  primitive  Christians,  will  be  acceptable  to  any  of 
your  readers,  I  shall  be  obliged  to  you  to  iusert  them  in  your 
Journal. 

I  remain,  your's  Sec.  • 

J.  r. 

Norflmich,  \6th  of  May,  1811. 


Tacitus,  in  his  History,  Lib.  5.  after  attempting  to  account 
for  the  exodus  of  the  Jews  out  of  Egypt,  and  their  deliverance 
from  perishing  by  thirst  in  the  desert,  adds,  "  Effigiem  animalis, 
quo  monstrante  errorem  sitimque  depulerant,  penetrali  sacra- 
vere ;"  adopting  a  calumnious  report,  which  he  himself  does  not 
appear  to  have  believed,  for  in  the  same  Book  he  affirms 
*'  Judtiji  mente  sola,  unumque  numen  intelligunt. — Igitur  nulla 
simulacra  urbibus  suis,  nedum  templis  sunt."  But  why  did  he 
retail  an  unfounded  calumny  ?  Doubtless  to  depreciate  a  people, 
whom  he,  and  his  nation  hated,  on  account  of  the  exclusive 
nature  of  the  religion  they  professed.  Nor  was  he  singular  in 
this  aspersion,  for  Apion  had,    before  him,    urged  it  against 
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them ; '  and  according  to  Suidas%  Democritus  had  trodden  in 
the  steps  of  Apion.  There  is  however  a  difficulty  in  accounting 
for  the  rise  of  so  odious  a  charge,  as  is  evident  from  the  diversity 
of  opinion  on  the  subject  entertained  by  the  learned,  Le  Fevre* 
conjectures  that  the  schismatic  Temple  erected  in  the  province 
of  Heliopolis,  in  Egypt,  being  called  'Oviou  vdo;  and  ovjeTov  ;  the 
surrounding  Pagans  invented  the  fable,  that  the  Ass  {"Ovog)  was 
worshipped  there.  Reland^  contends,  that  the  Vase  which 
contained  the  Manna  laid  up  in  the  Ark,  w  as  of  the  kind  termed 
"Ovovg,  and  that  from  the  similarity  of  this  word  to  "Ovos,  arose 
the  belief  of  the  Asinine  worship  of  the  Jews.  The  author  of 
the  work  Lows  Asini,^  believes  that  Ovqavog  was  sometimes 
abbreviated  and  written  Ovvog,  and  that  the  Heathens,  either 
from  ignorance  or  malice,  read  it  Ovvog.  Thysius'^  supposes, 
that  as  the  ass  was  appropriated  to  Bacchus,  and  the  Pagans 
maintained,  from  the  Institution  of  the  Feast  of  Tabernacles, 
&c.  that  the  Jews  were  worshippers  of  the  Drunken  God;  the 
report  might  spread  that  they  were  adorers  of  the  ass  itself. 
Dilherrus''  believes  that  the  calumny  arose  from  misunderstand- 
ing the  24th  verse  of  the  36th  chapter  of  Genesis,  where  the 
words  D''Q\ini<,  may  be  rendered  according  as  they  are  diffe- 
rently pointed,  either  Mules,  or  Waters.  Jurieu^  apprehends 
that  he  has  adopted  the  most  probable  opinion,  by  assuming 
that  the  Pagans  mistook  one  of  the  Faces  of  the  Cherubim,  par- 
ticularly that  of  the  Ox,  for  that  of  an  Ass.  Whilst  the  modest 
and  profoundly  learned  Bochart'  thinks  it  not  improbable  that 
the  foolish  story  arose  from  the  frequent  use  in  the  Hebrew 
Scriptures  of  the  words  miT'  ''3,  which,  when  pronounced 
Pi  Jao,  are  in  sound  similar  to  the  Coptic  JJIEfl  an  ass ;  and 
that  on  this  circumstance  Apion  founded  the  calumny. 


'  Joseph,  contra  Apion.  ^  Siiid.  Lex.  sub  voce  'lou  Jaiof . 

3  Jurieu  Hist,  des  Dogmes,  Part  4nie.  Chap.  4. 
*  Apud  Sanrin  Discours  Historiques,  ac  Tom.  2.  Disc.  50.  p.  150.  Svo.Edit. 

5  Bochart  Hieroz.  Lib.  2.   Cap- 18.  Tom.  1. 
^  A.  Thysii  Exercitationes  Miscellaneip,    apud  Crenii  Fascic.    Tom.  4. 
Exerc.  9.  ^  DilheiTi  Farrago,  apud  Crenii  Fascic.  Tom.  8.  Cap.  13. 

8  Jurieu  Hist,  des  Dogmes,  Pt.  4.  Ch.  4.  p.  748. 
9  Bochart  Hieroz.  Lib.  2.  Cap.  18.  Tom.  1.     Edit.  Loud. 
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Among  so  many  discordant,  and  well  defended  opinions,  it  is 
not  easy  to  decide  which  ought  to  be  preferred.  Instead  of 
adopting  any  one  to  the  exclusion  of  the  rest,  I  would  rather 
suppose  that  the  report  was  raised  and  gained  strength  by  the 
combined  influence  of  most  or  all  of  these  causes ;  to  which  may 
be  added  another  from  the  language  of  the  Prophetic  Scriptures. 
I  particularly  allude  to  tiie  memorable  prophecy  of  Zechariah, 
chap,  ix.  ver.  9.  "  Rejoice  greatly,  O  daughter  of  Zion  ;  shout, 
O  daughter  of  Jerusalem  :  behold,  thy  King  cometh  unto  thee  ; 
he  is  just  and  having  salvation,  lowly,  and  riding  upon  fl«  y^s.s, 
and  upon  a  Colt  the  Foal  of  an  Ass."  This  prophecy  was  one 
%vhich  the  Jews  regarded  with  peculiar  attention,  referring  it  to 
the  Messiah,  and  frequently  dwelling  upon  the  circumstance  of 
his  riding  upon  an  Ass,  as  a  proof  of  his  humility.  We  find 
therefore  the  Talmudists  endeavouring  to  reconcile  what  they 
considered  as  a  discordancy  in  their  Scriptures  ;  for  in  Sanlied, 
cap.  xi.  fol.  98.  it  is  j^aid,*  "  Rabbi  Josuem  filius  Levi  objecit, 
scriptum  est  de  Messi'a.  Dari.  cap.  vii.  ver.  13.  '^  Et  ecce  cuTi 
nubibus  cceli,  sicut  filius  hominis  venit.'  At  Zachar.  cap.  ix, 
ver.  9-  de  eodem  scriptum  est  '  Pauper  et  insidens  asino.'  Resp. 
Si  Israelitae  digni  sunt,  veniet  cum  nubibus  coeli ;  si  non  sunt 
digni,  veniet  pauper,  et  asino  insidens."  The  Rabbins  have 
also  fabled*  that  the  Ass,  upon  which  the  Messiah  will  ride,  will 
be  one  w  iih  a  thousand  excellencies,  and  the  same  on  which 
Abraham  and  the  Prophets  formerly  rode.  From  this  frequent 
writing  and  speaking  of  the  Ass,  the  Heathens  were  probably 
confirmed  in  their  foolish  opinion  that  the  stupid  animal  was  an 
object  of  adoration  among  the  Jews. 

When  Christianity  began  to  be  preached,  the  slander  raised  at 
first  against  the  Jews  was  readily  transferred  to  the  Christians, 
by  the  opponents  of  the  Gospel.  Gronovius'  indeed  supposes 
that  the  calumny  against  the  Christians  might  originate  in 
having  their  houses  ornamented  with  paintings  of  Christ's  entry 
into  Jerusalem  ;  and  Lord   Huiles  affirms,*  we  are  "  indebted 


'  Bochait  Hieioz.  Lib.  2.  Cap.  27.        ^  BuxtorfLex.  Talmud,  sub  voce 
^x^.  Kelandi  Dissert.  Miscell.  pars  altera,  Dissert  9.  p.  288,  sub  voce  iin. 
3  Minuc.  Felix,  cum  uot.    var.  Davisii,  p.  56.  n.  7. 
♦  Dalrymple's  Octavius,  p.  143.  note. 
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to  Celsus  for  the  discovery  of  the  origin  of  a  tale,  at  which 
TertulHan  could  only  guess,  and  \\hich  was  unknown  to  Minu- 
ciiis."  I  confess,  however,  I  see  nothing  in  the  paintings  of 
Christ's  entry  into  Jerusalem,  or  in  the  fanciful  scheme  of 
Celsus,  of  Seven  Celestial  Intelligences,  worshipped  by  the 
Christians,  of  w  hich  the  Seventh  bore  the  countenance  of  an 
Ass,  that  can  justify  the  supposition  of  either  of  them  being  the 
cause  of  the  detestable  accusation  against  the  followers  of  Christ. 
But  it  is  well  known  that  the  Christians  and  Jews  were  fre- 
quently confounded  with  each  other  by  their  Pagan  adversaries. 
Suetonius^  when  speaking  of  the  reign  of  Claudius,'  says, 
"  Judffios  impulsore  Chresto  assidue  tumultuanies  Roma  expu- 
lit."  Chreshis,  being  thus  spelt  for  Christus,  from  the  Greeks 
sometimes  spelling  the  word  with  a  diphthong^  Xpslcrrog :  agree- 
ably to  the  words  of  Lactantius,^  Qaidam  Christum,  immutata. 
litera,  soliti  sunt  dicere  Chrestum.  Dio  also  in  the  Life  of 
Domitian,  speaking  of  Acilius  Glabrio,  a  man  of  consular 
dignity^  says  he  was  accused  of  Atheism,  and  put  to  death  for 
turning  to  the  Jezcish  religion ;  ^\hich,  as  Baronius  observes, 
(An.  94.  n.  1.)  must  mean  the  Christian  Religion,  for  which  he 
was  a  m.artyr."'^  Spartian  also  informs  us  that  Caracalla's  play- 
fellow was  of  the  Jewish  religion  ; '  though  it  is  certain  he  was 
a  Christian,  since  TertulHan  assures  us  that  Caracalla  was 
nursed  by  a  Christian,  for  after  naming  Proculus,  a  Christian, 
the  steward  of  Euhodus,  he  adds,''  "  Quern  et  Antoninus  optim^ 
noverat,  lacte  Christian©  educatus."  The  Jews  and  Christians 
being  thus  considered  by  their  enemies,  as  professors  of  the 
same  religion,  nothing  less  could  be  expected,  than  that  what 
was  urged  to  depreciate  the  one,  would  be  equally  urged  to 
injure  the  other,  and  both  be  liable  to  the  same  calumnies  and 
injurious  representations. 


•  Suet,  Claud,  c,  -25.  ^  Aug.  de  Civit.  Dei. 

3  Lactant.  lib.  de  vera  sapientia,  cap.  7.  and  Hottingeri  Eccles.  Hist.  1. 1, 
c.  1.  §3.  p.  37. 

*  Bingham's  Antiquities  of  the  Christian  Church.  Vol.  1.  $  10.  p.  11.  8vo. 
Edit.  5  Spart.  in  Caracal,  c.  1. 

^  Bingham's  Antiq.  and  TertuU.  ad  Scap.  c,  4. 
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POEMA  NUMISMATE  ANNUO  DIGNATUM,  ET  XN 
CURIA    CANTABBIGIENSI  BECITATUM. 

In  obitum  illustrissimse  Principissx  Amelia. 


Felix  ah!   si  longa  dies,  si  cernere  vultns 
Natorum  viridesque  genas  tibi  justa  dedissent 
Stamina  :  sed  medial  cecidere  abrupta  juventS. 
Gaudia,  florentesque  nianu  scidit  Atropos  annos  j 
Qualia  pallentes  declinant  lilia  culmos, 
Pubentesque  rosae  primos  moriunlur  ad  Austros, 
Aut  ubi  verna  novis  expirat  purpura  pratis. 

Stat,  Sylv.  iii.  3. 124, 


Ode  Grjeca. 


EIEN  cov    ^s^axsv  evsprspcou  yoiv 
a  xopa,  6aXo^  Trsp  £o7<r  avaxrcov 
etsv  wv  crjiorog  to  TravuerraTov  viv 

aXka  [xav  oo  tovvo[x  oixcog  oT^sXrai, 

m'kiais  <r<puX^a)V,  Xpovog-  h  Trarpioa. 

e<r<rsa.i  alct 

suxT^erjg  to  Stjv.     *JS;rJ  TruTTaXoKTiv, 
a^scov  SecTOiva  [xsTpcov,  %&'  sySs*^, 
;^/3uo-ga  <^opiKiy^ ;  (pepy  sysipe[x.sv  xpl 


Poema.  5S 

wg  or,  Iv  ^pofxois  (rTova,^£v<r J  aijSfoi/ 
oixTpa.  xouxuoKTa  7rava[xspsusi, 
aft,[JLopos  TSHVaaVy  a  tqk  stnrapa^sv 

ousTos,  Qpvig 

aklorj  xavo(.(r(ra  Trsrpav     nic^suySf 
Toiv  xopSiu  ayaX/xa  BpiTCiUVixdcov, 
xarSavoTfr'"  oux  scrriv  oTrcog  xi^avj] 

Tj6<TTiix.ov  dy.a,p. 

aXX'  £>]i/  xctKa,  Xapirig  t  sv  axpoig, 
cc^pa.  Tcoii^oicrai,  ^Xsc^apoig  yz7\.0L<TcraVy 
iv  Hs  (^dSg  Trap-qiariv  tjv  Ihuv  ve- 

aviZog  d)pag' 

<^su'  ixarr^v  ap  i[X5pos<r(r(x,  Ilsnai 
lyxouTi^s  ^si7^s(ri,  xa)  T^aT^svcrji 
yixrapog  ttoAu  y7,uxiaiV  octto  -yXwr- 

rag  pesv  aiSa. 

ouSev  ou  ^pai(ry,ri(rs  to  xaT^Xog'  ouSev 
o'j  T()-)(ag  ^copT^ixar-  W  wg  axixa^ei 

TO  poOov  ^aiov  -^povov,  elapog  7ra7g, 

tixrixopov  CTTsva)  as,  xopw  rsSvrjxag 
TJpiViS  xaipvo  TToT^oxT^aurog  OL^ctg' 
ii\)y^i  (Toug  exiVoCig  Troxa  7\.u[X7ra.^(ov  yar 

IxriTiiQV  cily7iCi}f 
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uapT  BpaciJ^iov  yccvog,  s7^7n6a)V  re 

cftiproLTOv  oivSog. 

o7^j3ioi  [xuTC  elcrh,  oToig  ys'ka  ri 
TTOug  £V  ayKot,'Kfifri  Xa'ATjfjS  a.va.u6o'j, 

rcov  xara<f)aivsr 

ov  roti  r^v  (Toi  [xopcriixov   ou  ^ps<pog  ri 
^iXrarov,  [xi'JirjpL  eTriTiToiov  rsD, 
fta/;LjU./av  ^  xi?cAr](rxs  ere'  <^s\>  y'kuxsicc 

<(>poVT\s  oT^co'Ks. 

oXl^ioi  ]W,aX'  elclv,   o(roig  aysuo'Tog 
raiv  xot.x(ov  T^afXTrst  ^log-   ou^   afxrj<rs 
vspTspcou  X07r)g,  7rp)v  av  s^ixcovrai 

yrjpaog  ouSov 

ou  ro^  i\v  TTSTrpwixivov  ou  Traprjp  (to] 
yr}po^o(rx£7u  rohg  roxiag'  Savsg  yocp, 
xoO<pov  (bg  ff-xiag  ovap,  ij  veC^oog  s't- 

htoXov  ai^aupov. 

7}  [xaT^  apprjxrov  i^BVog  Icrl  Moipag^ 
vrfkesg  r  7]rop-  Boravoiv  [xev  o^ixa, 
a  'v  [Aea-cp  "KBi^uivi  Qolvoict,   sg  aXXo 

h(TTspou  auQig 

*  Vide  Pierson,  ad  Moer.  p.  258. 
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clfxixsg,  ol  (ro(poi,   xa^aira^  eg  A'ilorj — 
suoo[xig  r  arspiJ^ov  ayav,  xcci  oitx-s- 

yip(ny,ov  uttvov. 

£x  QstoVj  TOO  oppi(TBV  ccj,  fJuyurpog  r 

aXXa  jaav  ouS'  oX^iov  eo-6'  oXw^  T< 
To7^  ^poroig,  roig  a[x=pioig'  to  ^s70\ov, 
ouTig  s(r(f,  og  oTSs-  tu  yap,  ^raXaiwv 

epvog  avdxTcov, 

TrpoLV  TTOX  su^ai[jt.a)V,  sVa^sj  (/,eyi<TT(ov 
x7\,ao [xdrcov  sTrd^icc'  Trcog  <Ppd(ra.ii/.'  av  ■ 
<rov  x(x,xcov  x7^(t^(ov\  or  uTTspTrixpcog  cii- 

wvog  d^ip^ri 

y^paog  ^dxrpsuy.(x.  ro  <rov  <pi7<,i(rrov  ; 
apex.  iJ.s^vrl<rQai  <ts  rot  raco  wo 
eu(pp6vag,  or'  d7\ys(ri  [xvpmKnv 

(ZZag  'Ixavsg 

d^T^ioig  Saju.£i'g'  ore,  '^poa-ysXcoa-a. 
rov  ysT^cov  TravucTarov,  s^oT^coT^s, 
xdv  ^iartp  xa'Ka  Qoivdrip,  rsod  to 

■ya.p\t.(i.  ^loio, — ■ 


>  Vide  Person,  ad  Orest.  614. 
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av  TO  Trfiv  xixT^fitrxsg  AMHAIAN-  (psu* 
<Ppod^a  vuu  (To)  Travra  raS'*  oitx  st  s<rriv' 
Iv  vsxpoig  yup  oucra  TOkivrpoTros  ttoQ' 

a  yspov  hu(rravSf  8<'  dXyemv  ru    • 
dypicov  s^ag,  ore  os[xuioi(yi 
xsi[ji.iva  ^oy^oppayezv  "kiysiv  ri 

Oi*o"<parov  TToosiivrr  rstvv  utt  oo-(ra>v 
haxpotov  si^oi/TO  poai,  to  K  s(rT7]s 
vsxpos  (OS,  oTTcuvix  %T  h^7TVsol(ras 

p^ejpj — ore  (r[xixpov  ri  T^oypaT  spcoros 
SaxTuAo)  r(S  <r(S  Trsplairre  rex^ap' — • 
ap  SYjV  Tor,  el  ttots,  Mo7p'j  Scyav  cros 

TTixpog  oiVroj. 

ctAX',  ava^,  jotrj  xXous'  ri  TsyysTui  <rov 
ojU,//,a  "koTTpov  haxpuo(piv  ;  ^avsiv  yp^ 
rovs  ^poTous'  xou  yap  rig  uTrsx^pafxsirai 

^ixruov  "Atus  ; 

Xctips  [xoi,  x^V  o^oQis,  Sim^'  er  so-toli 
6u8<a  croi  iKzikiTOsa-cr '  st  oeZ&ig 
ea-(reon  [ji,uxap'  to  ynp  ^x  stt  dxpov 

yyjpas  IxoLveig, 
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wg  or'  sv  Qrj(rixfi(nv  aTTol-^irai  <p(og 
'Ea-Tfipo'j  'Kot.y/jt^(T(iV,   og  oopavou^cov 
atrrspoiV  xaXkKrrog,  oVoi  xar  aidsp, 

Itcrraroii  acrrjp. 

JACOBUS  BAILEY, 

Coll.  Trin,  alum. 
In  Comitils  Maximis. 

1811. 


POEMA  NUMISMATE  ANNUO  DZGNATUM,  ET IN 
CURIA  CANTABEIGIENSI  RECITATUM. 

Prsellum  cum  Gallis  in  busaci  montibus  commissum. 


Ode  Latina. 


i^UR  clariori  luce  superb iens. 
Pater  diel,  surgis  ?  amabiles 
Cur  aura  respirans  susurros 
Verrit  agros  leviore  flabro  ? 

Risus  amoenos  cur,  vaga  flumina, 
Ridetis  ?     Albent  nubila  et  setheris 
Tractus,  et  exultans  pererrat 
Flamma  coma  trepidante  caelum. 

Amplector  omen  laetus  j  et  audio 
Per  pura  coeli  concava  non  melos 
Terrestre :  mens  ardescit — ipse 
Surripior  mihi.    Parce,  quisquis 
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Pulsas  negatam  terrigenis  lyram, 
O  !  parce  raptis  sensibus  !  ut  modi 
Tument  triumphales,  movetur 
Lsetitia  trepidante  pectus. 

«  lo  peractum  est !    Gallia  libero 
*'  Perculsa  rursum  sternitur  impetu  ! 
<*  Dedere  jam  poenas  tyranni, 
*<  Et  merito  cecidere  fato. 

*<  Quid  densa  possunt  agmina  serviti 
*'  Contra  Britannae  fulmina  dexterse  ? 
"  Nonne  ipsa  servorum  sine  ictu 

<'  Tela  cadunt,  gladiique  hebescunt  ? 

*«  Tagi  per  oras  tollite  liberi 
"  Pseana,  cives,  tollite,  et  ingruat 
*<  Clamor  repercussus  per  antra 
«<  Oceani  Angliacas  ad  eras.'* 

Coeleste  cessat  carmen ;  at  audio 
Fcecunda  leto  fulmina  !    Quo  feror  ? 
Quo,  Musa,  per  rupes  et  atras 
Proripis  attonitum  cavemas  ? 

Videre  ferro  saxa  micantia 
Flammisque  rubris  jam  videor  ;  procul 
Mors  inter  incedit  tenebras, 
Sanguineaque  equitans  procella 

Rumpit  doloris  triste  silentium, 
Ut  tristiori  voce  cubilia 

Ferarum  et  arcanos  recessus 
Percutiat,  trepidasque  rupes. 
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Vos,  vos,  locorum  numina,  (nee  leve 
Montes  Busaci  numen  habent  sacri) 
Vos  ite,  victricesque  turmas 
Ducite,  sulphureis  amicta 

Frontes  minaces  nubibus  ;  hostium 
Primas  catervas  sternite  j  dexterse 
Dementis  audaces  rapinas, 
Sacrilegumque  luant  furorem. 

Quo  nunc  tumentis  crista  superbix  ? 
Quo  nunc  inanes  irse,  et  inanior 
Fastus  recessit  ?     Quin  per  arces 
Rumpite  iter  socias  Britannis  ! 

Non  apta  Gallis  praelia  liberas 
Inter  cohortes ;  Vos  potius  chori 
Amoris  et  molles  triumphi, 
Et  solit3e  decuere  fraudes. 

Ite,  et  trementi  fingite  compedes 
Impune  duras  Italiie  !     Lupis 
Ssevire,  et  in  molles  rapacem 
Spargere  eves  licuit  furorem. 

Hie  cum  Britannis  pugna  Leonlbus  •, 
Hie  liberorum  fcedera  pectorum  ; 
Gens  tota  Lusitana  dlgnam 

Versat  avis  sociisque  flammam. 

Europa,  gaude  !  telle,  Britannia, 
P^eana  princeps  !   sed  neque  gaudia  et 
Pompas  triumphales  aeerbi 
Lacryma  dedecorat  doloris. 
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Raptos  honesto  ne  pudeat  tuos 
Lugere  fato  !    Sed  facili  nece 
Premuntur  Heroes,  levique 

Nocte  jacent,  placidoque  somno. 

Fugam  retrorsum  vertite,  Vultures  ! 
Hie,  hie,  Britannus  dormit !  ab  sethere 
Saltern  hoc  recedas,  atque  parcas 
Gramineo,  Boreas,  sepulcro. 

Esto  ;  atque  pressus  cespite  frigido 
Oulescat  Heros — Hue  roseum  decus 
Ver  fundet,  hue  nectens  coronas 
Flora  suas  feret,  haud  inanes 

Datura  caesis  inferias  ;  loco 
Sol  parcet,  ipsa  et  Luna  morabitur 
Et  S3epe  per  noctem  querelas 
Audiet,  sethereosque  planctus. 

Esto ;  quiescunt ;  non  ita  Brittonum 
Quiescit  ardor ;  rursus  Iberise 
Per  saxa  Isetatosque  montes 
Arma  sonant  fremitusque  belli. 

Videre  Gades  murmura  prselii,  et 
Robur  Britannse  fulmineum  manus, 
Calpeque  saxorum  corona 
Indomitam  redimita  frontem. 

Videre  clades  sequora  pristini 
Oblita  nondum  funeris  -,  aethere 
Visa  umbra  Nelsoni  relicto 
Attonitos  agitare  Gallos, 
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Sic  templa »  Persam  Delphica  inanlbus 
Minis  petentem  reppulit  in  fugam 
Grassata  non  mortale  Forma, 
Dextram  hominum  superante  dextra. 

Nutritus  ergo  sanguine  Brittonum 
Erumpet  ignis  j  latius  undique 
Regina  Libertas  sorori 

Sceptra  dabit  moderanda  Paci. 

Nee  vana  fingo  somnia  ;  dum  loquor, 
Tremens  fugaci  barbarus  agmine 
Se  raptor  efFundit ;  Britannus 
Ense  premit  radiante  Vindex. 

Hinc  spem  recentem  suscipio  5  velut 
Noctu  vaganti  per  nemus  avium 
Aurora  si  flavos  Eoo 
EfFerat  Oceano  capillos, 

Omen  diei  laudat,  et  aurea 
Ridet  beatus  luce,  superbior 
.  Sol  donee  ardenti  tenebras 

Axe  fuget  trepidamque  noctem. 


GEORGIUS  WADDINGTON, 

Coll.  Trin.alum. 


In  Comitiis  Maximis. 
1811. 


Vide  Herodot.  lib.  8.  cap.  38. 
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EPIGRAMMATA  NUMISMATE  ANNUO  DIGNATA, 
ET  IN  CURIA  CANTABRIGIENSI  RECITATA. 

H  XiniN  KAIPION  H  AOrON  n^PEAIMON. 

EI  (ppovesig,  TTOLi/Tcou  d(^povs(rra.Tog  stra-sai  du^pcSv, 
Tqv  "koyov  syxpuTTTfov  sv  TrpawlfTi  ^vo(pspa7g' 

El  §5  0"u,  [xcopog  smv,  Totrfrov  ^povov  w^s  (ncoTrdg, 
Ourig  duTjp,  rcHv  vuv,  jaaAXov  l^i^povssi. 

XaipsTs,  [xoopoi  aTTUVTsg-   otTrafSsurou  yap  sovrog 
Xiy(o<T   d<ppo(r6vri  (r(u(ppo(T6v7j  TreT^srai. 

In  Psittacum. 

QuAM  belle  minio  rubeiit  et  auro 
Plumse  !  quam  nitido  micat  colore 
Rostrum,  Ijevius  Indicis  lapillis  ! 
Quam  lucent  oculi  tui  coruscum  ! 
O  !   si  sit  modo  lingua  talis  ori, 
Oualis  corporis  est  tui  venustas, 
Non  cedas  niveo,  miselle,  cygno, 
Non  tu  lusciniae  leves  querelas 
Unquam  defugias,  minor  canendo  : 
Sed  pro  carmine  garrulas  loquelas. 
Pro  gratis  numeris  procacitates 
Fundis  multiloquasj  sonos  molestos. 
Fronti  nulla  fides  ; — vel  aurum  et  omne 
EfFulgens  decus  exuas  tuum  ;  vel, 
Mirantes  ut  amemus  hos  colores, 
Ut  plumse  placeant  tuse,  sileto. 


In  Comitiis  Maximis. 
1811. 


JACOBUS  BAILEY, 

Coll.  Trin.  alum. 
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CRITICAL  REMARKS 
On  the  English  Fersion  of  the  Old  Testament. 


KO.   III. 


To  THE  Editor  of  the  Classical  Journal. 
Exodus.     Chap.  I. 

V.  1.  1  HE  English  version  gives  the  sense  with  sufficient 
exactness  ;  but  there  is  a  want  of  conciseness  in  the  translation, 
which  is  apparent  when  the  original  is  consulted.  This  is  an 
objection  which  frequently  recurs  j— the  fault  may  lie  in  the 
structure  of  our  language. 

V.  5.  And  all  the  sotds  that  came  out  of  the  loins  of  Jacob 
were  seventii  souls.  This  version  gives  the  meaning  without 
offence  to  delicacy,  which  is  precisely  the  case  in  the  original, 

^^2  ny:i'^  npr-in^  'J^^^  ^^^  ^^  'n"i-    J^^o"^^  has  most 

absurdly  translated  these  words,  Enint  igitur  omnes  .inimcR 
eorum,  qui  egressi  sunt  defemore  Jacob  septuaginfa.  Thus  the 
readers  of  the  vulgate  must  suppose,  that  Jacob's  powers  of 
procreation  resided  in  his  thigh.  The  LXX,  in  no  very 
classical  Greek,  avoid  the  literal  interpretation^  while  they  yet 
express  the  general  meaning  ; — "Hcruv  Is  'k5.<tch  '\)v^ai  k^  7axaj,3 
TTsvTs  xu)  l(5hiJ.YiK0VTCi.     The  Grcelc  numbers  are  inaccurate. 

V.  6.  And  all  that  generation.  I  do  not  mean  to 
object  to  this  translation  ;  but  I  must  observe,  that  Til  does 
not  properly  signify  a  generation.  The  Lexicographers,  indeed, 
give  it  this  interpretation,  as  if  it  were  a  primitive  sense  of  the 
word  :  but  this  seems  erroneous.  The  original  meaning  of  "ITT 
implies  circuit,  or  revolution  ;  and,  therefore,  when  applied  to 
a  family,  or  race  of  men,  is  properly  understood  to  signify 
a  veneration. 
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V.  II.  Pithom  and  Raamses.  The  LXX  either  found  a 
remarkable  addition  in  the  codices  from  which  they  translated, 
or  they  introduced  of  their  own  accord  an  extraordinary  inter- 
polation. They  add,  Kou  ''^Hv,  yj  so-tiv  ' HXiovttoKis — and  On, 
which  IS  He/iopo/is,  or,  «  city  of  the  Sun."  But  in  the  41st 
chapter  of  Genesis,  the  LXX  expressly  say,  that  Joseph  was 
married  to  the  daughter  of  the  Priest  of  Heliopolis.  This  city 
then  was  already  built  at  the  period,  to  which  the  present 
chapter  refers  ;  and  there  is  consequently  an  apparent  contra- 
diction. Now  I  can  scarcely  believe,  that  the  Alexandrian 
Jews,  who  were  employed  in  translating  the  Pentateuch,  would 
have  been  guilty  of  such  a  useless  deviation  from  the  original ; 
and  that  the  whole  interpolation  amounted  to  this,  that  they 
added,  by  way  of  explanation  after  the  word  O;/,  "  which  is 
Heliopolis."  In  Genesis  they  do  not  give  the  word  On  at  all, 
but  substitute  for  it  Hehopolis,  because  On  appears  to  have 
been  the  Egyptian  name  of  the  city  of  the  Sun.  But  the  LXX 
evidently  fell  into  a  mistake,  when  they  wrote  Heliopolis  for 
On  in  Genesis.  The  Egyptians  called  their  cities  by  the  names 
of  their  Gods,  without  any  addition,  such  as  we  find  in  Hebrew, 
Phoenician,  and  Greek — {Kirjath-Baaly  Bith-Shemosli,  Helio- 
polis, &c.  for  example,)  and  named  them  simply  Buio, 
Bubastis,  Canobus,  Busiris,  &c.  In  the  same  manner  the 
city  was  called  On,  after  the  God  On,  who,  as  Cyrillus  attests, 
was  no  other  than  the  Sun  •,  and  Joseph's  wife  was  the  daughter 
of  the  Priest,  not  of  On  «  the  city,"  but  of  On  "  the  God.'* 
This  reconciles  the  scriptures  with  themselves,  if  in  the  ancient 
codices  the  word  On  really  did  occur  in  this  place,  which  I  am 
much  inclined  to  believe  it  did. 

It  appears  evident  to  me,  that  the  persecution  of  the  Israelites 
by  Pharaoh  was  not  less  a  religious  than  a  political  persecution. 
Pharaoh  knew  not  Joseph,  and  he  acknowledged  not  Jehovah. 
It  was,  then,  extremely  likely,  in  order  fully  to  subjugate  and 
humiliate  the  Hebrews,  that  he  should  make  them  build 
treasure  cities,  which  were  called  by  the  names,  and  erected 
in  honor  of  the  idols  of  Egypt.  I  am  inclined  to  think,  that 
Pithom  and  Raamses  were  the  names  of  two  Egyptian  deities. 
The  first  name  is  clearly  Egyptian  ;  but  we  may  suspect,  that 
it  has  been  Hebraised  in  its  form.     I  imagine  that  it  must  have 
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been  pronounced  in  Egyptian,  III-XOU — Pi-dsom;  for  we 
have  here  the  article  pi,  and  dsom,  which  was  a  solar  title  in 
Egypt,  (see  Jablonski,  1.  ii.  c.  3.)  Dsornt  likewise  called 
Chon,  was  the  same  with  Hercules  ;  and  was,  like  him,  a  type 
of  the  Sun  in  his  annual  course  through  the  signs  of  the 
zodiac. 

Raamses  (DDDi^l)  is  interpreted  in  the  Onomasticon  fregit 
trihuto.     The  Egyptians  then  gave  a  Hebrew  name  to  one  of 
their  cities.     This  does  not  appear  very  probable  :  according  to 
the  Syrians,   the   daughter   of    Pharaoh   was    called    1^0)0:1.5 
Raamusa;  and  I   suspect,  that   Raamses,  and  Raamusa,  are 
very  nearly  allied  in  signification.     The  word  raam,  or  ram, 
signifying  concussion,  but  more  particularly  the  concussion  of 
the  air  occasioned  by  thunder,  appears  to  have  been  in  very 
general  use  throughout  the  East :  but  as  the  Sun  was  considered 
as  the  God  of   Thunder,    the  title   was   transferred   to  that 
luminary.     The  Rama  of  the   Indians,  according  to  Sir  W. 
Jones,  was  no  other  than  that  type  of  the  Sun,  called  Diony- 
sus by  the  Greeks.     Some  etymologists  have  gone  so  far  as  to 
denominate  Abraham,  Ab-Ram,  Sol-pater.     Even  in  the  West 
this  name  of  Ram  became  a  title  which  was  given  to  the  God 
of  Thunder  j    and  Bochart  derives  the  Celtic   Taramis  from 
raam.     He  seems,  however,  manifestly  to  err,  when  he  says, 
that  the  word  is  D^ID,  the  jn  being  servile,  and  prefixed  to 
D^"1  raam,  thunder.     1  he  Sun  was  worshipped  over  great  part 
of  the  East,  and  in  all  the  Northern  regions  of  Europe,  under 
the  Chaldean  name  of  "IIJI  or  '\r\,  tor,  or  thor,  (the  Bull,)  and 
the  symbol  of  the  Sun.     Now  Ihave  no  great  doubt,  that  the 
word  Taramis  is  composed  of  tor  (variously  pronounced  taur, 
tar,    &c.)    and    raam,    or    ram,    thunder.     But  to  return  to 
Raamses,  it  is  evident,  that  this  was  an  Egyptian  name,  and 
clearly  the  same  with  Rhameses,  which  Mr.  Bryant,  in  his  4th 
volume  shows  to  have  been  a  solar  title  in  Egypt.     The  word 
pyi  raam,  appears,    as  I  have  already  said,  to  have  been  of 
very  general  ahd  ancient   usage  -,    and,    therefore,   I   do   not 
presume  too  much,  especially  after  finding  the  Egyptian  names 
Raamusi,  and  Rhameses,  in  concluding,  that  it  was  known  to 
the  Egyptians,    as  well  as   to  the  Hebrews,  the  Syrians,  the 
Chaldeans,  and  the  Indians,  in  the  East,  and  to  the  Celts  in  the 
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West.  But  what  is  the  meaning  of  the  last  syllable  DD  ?  In 
Hebrew,  this  word  signifies  a  kind  of  caterpillar,  or  grub ; 
and  could  not  easily  come  into  the  composition  of  a  proper 
name.     But  in  Egyptian  ^c  ses,  or  sis,  signifies  dominus ;  and 

Raam-ses,  in  Egyptian,  ought  accordingly  to  signify  the  Lord 
of  lliuuder — The  Zjuc  o  (ifovrxiog  of  the  Greeks,  and  the 
Jupiter  toitans  of  the  Latins. 

V.  14.  In  mortar,  and  in  brick,  and  in  all  manner  of 
service  in  the  field.  Such,  without  doubt,  is  the  obvious  inter- 
pretation. But  the  Old  Testament  is,  throughout,  full  of 
symbolical  language.  Those  who  judge  of  it  from  the  produc- 
tions of  modern  times,  or  who  form  their  notions  concerning 
its  style,  even  from  Greek  and  Roman  standards  of  taste,  will 
wholely  misconceive  its  spirit.  The  genius  of  the  Orientalists 
has  led  them  in  all  times,  but  particularly  in  remoter  ages,  to 
seek  for  allegorical  and  senigmatical  expressions ;  and  nowhere 
more  than  in  the  scriptures,  do  we  find  this  typical  language 
employed. 

He  who  reads  even  the  historical  parts  of  the  Pentateuch,  as 
he  would  do  an  old  English  Chronicle,  will  never  comprehend 
the  meaning  of  the  author.  There  were  two  objects,  which 
seem  to  have  been  principally  in  the  view  of  Moses.  The  first 
was  to  reclaim  the  Hebrews  from  idolatry,  and  the  second  was 
to  typify  to  them  the  glorious  advent  of  the  Messiah.  If  I 
were  to  say,  that  the  whole  of  the  Exodus  is  itself  a  type,  I 
should  not  perhaps  express  myself  too  strongly  ;  but  I  confine 
myself  to  the  consideration  of  the  two  objects,  which  I  have 
stated  as  havhig  been  principally  in  the  view  of  Moses.  It  is 
impossible,  in  these  short  notes,  to  explain  myself  further ; 
but  I  am  convinced,  that  every  person,  who  will  weigh  the 
meanings  of  words,  few  of  which  are  confined  to  one  sense, 
will  quickly  perc'eive  how  many  curious  and  important  subjects, 
relative  to  the  above-mentioned  objects,  are  senigmatically 
conveyed  in  the  language  of  the  sacred  historian. 

I  find  myself  obliged,  however,  before  I  proceed,  to  take 
notice  of  two  objections,  which  have  been  suggested  to  me. 

1st.  It  has  been  observed,  that  if  it  had  been  the  intention  of 
Moses  to  make  such  frequent  references  to  the  two  objects 
mentioned  above,  it  would  have  been  more  natural  for  him  t» 
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have  spoken  in  direct  terms,  which  could  not  have  been  misunder- 
stood. If  he  wished  to  reclaim  the  Jews  from  idolatry,  why, 
it  is  asked,  should  he  have  employed  the  language  of  senigma ; 
or  if  he  desired  to  typify  the  coming  of  a  Christ,  should  he 
have  employed  obscure  symbols,  and  ambiguous  language  ? 
But  chiefly  it  is  urged,  that  Moses,  as  a  faithful  historian,  could 
never  have  confounded  fact  with  fable,  nor  have  mingled  alle- 
gorical fictions  with  records  which  announced  nothing  but  the 
relation  of  real  events.  These  arguments  are  more  plausible 
than  just.  It  is  not  for  me  to  decide  upon  the  plans  of 
Providence  *,  but  I  see,  that  the  advent  of  Christ  is  foretold  in 
figurative  and  senigmatical  language  throughout  the  whole  of 
the  Old  Testament.  Upon  the  same  principle,  therefore,  with 
the  objectors,  I  might  ask,  why  did  not  Isaiah,  for  example,  tell 
in  direct  language  the  whole  circumstances  relating  to  Jesus 
Christ — the  day  when  he  should  be  born,  and  the  hour  when  he 
should  die  ?  There  could  then  have  been  no  mistake.  I  can 
only  say,  that  this  was  not  apparently  the  scheme  of  Providence. 
Upon  the  subject  of  allegory  being  introduced  into  history  it 
is  easy  to  declaim.  But  I  must  remark,  that  the  ancient 
orientalists  do  not  appear  to  have  written  what  we  choose  to  call 
real  histories,  with  any  of  the  notions  which  we  are  pleased  to 
entertain,  in  an  age,  when  manners,  customs,  language,  religion, 
laws,  and  time,  have  put  so  vast  a  distance  between  them  and 
us.  The  ancient  records  of  Egypt  appear  at  last,  thanks  to 
Bryant,  Gebelin,  and  a  few  other  writers,  to  be  mere  astrono- 
mical and  mythological  fictions.  He  who  would  read  the 
Persian  Zendavesta,  and  the  Indian  Vedam,  as  true  histories, 
had  better  satiate  his  credulity  in  believing  in  the  Arabian 
Nights,  or  Gulliver's  Travels.  The  most  ancient  author  after 
Moses,  of  whom  we  have  any  fragments  is,  perhaps,  Sancho- 
niatho,  and  who  doubts  that  his  pretended  history  of  indivi- 
duals was  any  thing  else  than  an  account  of  the  cosmogony, 
which  was  accredited  among  the  Phoenicians  .''  The  orientalists 
then,  and  especially  in  the  early  ages  of  the  world,  had  different 
notions  from  us  concerning  history ;  and  where  any  important 
lessons  in  morals,  science,  or  religion,  could  be  taught,  the  real 
historical  personage  was  quickly  shrouded  under  the  veil  of 
allegory.     If  truth  were  not  always  expected,  truth  needed  not 
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to  be  always  told ;  and  we  might  as  well  quarrel  with  Homer 
for  making  his  Gods  descend  on  the  plain  of  Troy,  as  with 
Sanchoniatho  for  recording  a  marriage  between  Ouranos  and 
Ghe, — the  Heavens  and  the  Earth.  It  was  then  the  custom 
among  the  orientalists  in  ancient  times  to  teach  lessons  in 
morals,  science,  and  religion,  under  the  guise  of  recording 
events  \  and  it  was  surely  not  less  their  custom  to  employ 
allegorical,  symbolical,  and  senigmatical  language.  I  pretend, 
that  many  allusions  are  made  both  to  the  true  religion  and  the 
false  in  the  writings  of  Moses,  which  can  only  be  discovered  by 
an  attentive  perusal  of  the  original. 

2.  It  has  been  likewise  objected  to  me, that  theMasorah  so  fixes 
the  meaning  of  words  in  the  original,  that  it  is  impossible  that 
they  should  bear  a  double  sense,  by  which,  while  historical 
events  are  related,  either  religious  or  prophetical  meanings, 
independent  of  the  obvious  interpretation,  should  be  conveyed. 
For  my  own  part,  I  must  freely  confess,  that  I  conceive  the  Maso- 
retic  punctuation  to  be  of  no  authority  whatever.  It  was  invented 
by  the  Jews  several  centuries  after  the  Christian  era,  and 
consequently  many  centuries  after  the  captivity,  when  the 
genuine  Hebrew  ceased  to  be  a  living  language.  There  it 
unquestionable  evidence,  I  think,  that  the  Jews  did  not  employ 
the  Chaldaic  characters  in  writing  before  the  captivity ;  but 
that  they  uSed  the  Phoenician,  or  Samaritan.  No  points, 
therefore,  existed  in  the  writings  of  Moses  ;  and  really,  why 
Christians  should  choose  to  receive  the  decision  of  the  Jewish 
Masorltes  upon  the  import  of  Hebrew  words,  is  itself  a  curious 
example  of  docility  upon  one  hand,  and  of  imposition  on  the 
other.  How  much,  indeed,  the  Hebrew  scriptures  may  have 
suffered  from  the  Masorltes,  it  would  now  be  difficult  to  say. 
The  obscure  origin,  the  long  duration,  and  the  subsequent 
success  of  this  sect  of  medlers  with  the  sacred  text,  augur 
nothing  in  their  favor.  Auctores  masorcn,  says  Ellas  Levita, 
fuerunt  centeni  et  milleni,  una  generatione  post  aliam;  neque 
cognitum  nobis  tempns  principii  nee  finis  eorum.  It  is,  however, 
pretty  well  ascertained,  that  their  labors  did  not  commence 
before  the  sixth  century. 

Now,  to  return  to  the  words  before  us,  (Exod.  c.  i.  v.  I*.) 
I  think  allusion  may  be  here  made  to  the  idolatrous  superstitions, 
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which  the  Egyptians  might  have  compelled  the  Jews  to  observe. 
Let  us  analyse  the  words. 

nup  m2V2,  with  hard  bondage.  These  words  may  be 
translated  zinth  hard  religious  service.  See  Parkhurst,  in 
voce  13^. 

"IDn3,  in  mortar.  lOn  may  signify  an  ass,  (see  Gen.  xlix, 
14.)  But  an  ass,  as  Plutarch  and  -^lian  attest,  was  the  symbol 
of  Typhon  among  the  Egyptians  -,  and  we  find,  that  even  down 
to  the  time  of  Apion  Grammaticus,  the  Egyptians  reproached 
the  Jews  with  worshipping  this  symbol.  In  celebrating  their 
religious  rites  in  the  months  Payni  and  Phaophi,  which  answer 
to  our  June  and  October,  the  Egyptians,  as  we  learn  from 
Plutarch,  baked  cakes,  on  which  the  image  of  an  ass  bound 
was  represented.  In  order  to  humiliate  the  Hebrews,  and  to 
pervert  their  minds  from  the  true  religion,  it  is  not  unlikely, 
that  the  Egyptians  compelled  them  to  observe  these  idolatrous 
practices.  Scaliger  {Emend,  tempor.)  pretends,  that  TOi^S, 
the  name  given  by  Pharaoh  to  Joseph,  was  no  other,  than  that 
of  the  month  Payni,  when  the  symbol  of  the  ass  was  offered 
up  as  a  sacrifice. 

D^iibm,  and  in  brick.  I  am  much  inclined  to  think  that 
allusion  is  here  made  to  some  idolatrous  rite.  Hl"^  signifies 
a  brick,  but  it  also  signifies  the  moon,  the  principal  Goddess 
of  the  Tsabaists  ;  and  that  the  Jewish  idolators  always  connected 
this  word  with  the  worship  of»the  celestial  bodies  I  strongly 
suspect.  The  resemblance  of  the  name  for  a  brick  could  only 
have  varied  slightly  in  sound,  if  it  varied  at  all  from  that  given 
to  the  moon.  It  is  made  an  accusation  against  the  Jews  In 
Isaiah,  xxxv.  3.  that  they  burned  incense  U^^y>r\-bv,  upon 
the  bricks,  (not  altars  of  bricks,  as  in  our  version).  It  was, 
then,  because  these  bricks  were  idolatrous  symbols,  as  groves 
and  gardens  were,  that  the  people  were  called  rebellious  for 
burning  incense  upon  them. 

mu^^  may  "^IDm,  and  in  all  manner  of  service  in  the  field. 
But  the  service,  as  the  Hebrew  word  well  authorises  us  to  say, 
was  probably  religious  service,  or  rather  Idolatrous  worship,  for 
TM2V  may  mean  the  service  performed  either  to  the  true  God, 
or  to  the  false  ones,  and  it  is  evidently  to  be  understood  here  in 
the  latter  sense.     TTW  certainly  signifies  afield ;  but  I  cannot 
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help  thinking,  that  this  was  one  of  the  names  under  which  the 
magna  mater,  or  Dea  Multimammia,  was  worshipped.  This 
Goddess  was  no  other  than  Isis.  Jlinc  est  guod  cont'uiuatis 
Uberjbus  corpus  De&  (Isid/s)  dcnsetur,  quia  terra  vel  rerum 
iiatura  altii  nutritur  v.nitersitas.    Macroh.  Saturnal.  I.  i.  c.  20. 

It  is  said  in  Deuteronomy,  xxxii.  17.  that  the  Jews  sacrificed 
Cnti;'?,  to  Skedim,  and  our  translators  seem  erroneously  to 
translate  intlo  Devils ;  because  I  do  not  imagine  that  these  false 
Deities  derived  their  name  from  liy,  to  aesiroi/,  but  rather 
from  mii^,  to  jiour  forth,  or,  perhaps,  at  once  from  "Iti^,  a 
bread,  the  allusion  being  evident  to  the  Dea  Multimammia. 
Now  in  the  case  before  us,  I  think  it  very  possible,  that  allusion 
was  made  to  the  worship  of  Isis,  who  was  truly  TM,'^,  or 
Multimammia.  and  whose  idol  seems  to  have  been  adored  by 
many  names,  and  from  remote  antiquity. 

While  then  we  are  still  to  preserve  the  literal  and  historical 
sense,  we  may  understand  that  Moses  aenigmatically  indicated 
the  idolatrous  rites,  which  the  Egyptians  compelled  the  Israelites 
to  perform.  They  made  their  lives  bitter  with  rigid  idolatrous 
servitude — on  account  of  the  symbol  of  Typhon — on  account  of 
the  types  of  the  moon — with  all  idolatrous  service  on  account 
of  the  many-breasted  idol  in  later  times  called  Isis  by  the 
Greeks,  for  we  are  ignorant  of  the  real  Egyptian  name. 

V.  19,  r\y^r\  "^D,  for  t/wi/  are  liveli/.  1  do  not  believe  this 
to  be  the  meaning,  even  if  ^we  understand  full  of  life,  or 
healthy,  by  lively.  It  seems  to  me,  that  we  ought  to  translate. 
Because  the  Hebrew zcomen  are  not  as  the  Egyptian  women, — 
like  zcild  beasts,  they  are  delivered,  ere  the  7nidwives  come  in 
vnto  them.  The  IjXX  manifestly  abandon  the  original,  when 
they  translate  r/xToya-j  yap,  Sec. 

Chapter  2. 

V.  4.  j^nd  his  sister  stood  afar  off.     From  the  preceding 
verses  it  is  not   obvious  that  Moses  had  a  sister ;  or,  indeed, 
that  he  could  have  had  one.     1Jin>i  seems  to  me  rather  to 
.  signify  his  female  attendant. 

It  would  be  equally  rash  and  irreverent  to  express  any  doubts 
of  the  historical  truths  conveyed  in  this  and  in  the  succeeding 
chapter,  but  I  cannot  help  considering,  that  there  is  a  typical 
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meaning,  which  is  not  at  first  sight  obvious.     I  shall  endeavour 
to  explain  myself. 

Chapter  C — S. 

In  this  account  of  Moses,  I  think,  I  see  the  future  history 
of  the  Jews  very  clearly  symbolised  ;  and  their  practice  of 
idolatry,  their  expulsion  from  Judea  in  consequence,  and  the 
final  revelation  by  the  Messiah,  appear  to  me  to  be  distinctly 
typified.  When  Moses  quits  Egypt,  he  marries  Z'ppora/i,  one 
of  the  seven  daughters  of  Reuet,  Priest  of  Midiaii,  by  whom 
he  had  a  son  named  Gershom.  This  seems  to  me  to  indicate 
the  attachment  of  the  Jews  to  idolatry,  and  their  banishment 
from  their  own  country,  when  they  were  carried  captives  to 
Babylon.     Let  us  attend  to  the  words. 

^j^T^-j  Reuel.  This  is  a  compound  word,  and  signifies 
one  zchom  God  feeds,  or  zchom  God  befriends,  (see  Rumelinus, 
in  voce.)  This  Reuel i  then,  I  consider  as  the  type  of  the 
chosen  people.  But  Reuel  is  the  Priest  of  Midian.  I  mean 
not  to  deny,  that  there  was  a  country  called  Midian,  as  there 
was  a  city  called  On.  I  suspect,  however,  that  Midian  was 
also  the  name  of  an  idol  of  the  Sun.  The  idol,  which  the 
Arabians  called  ^^-Sta  Midan,  might  be  a  corruption  of  this 
name ;  nor  is  it  impossible  that  Adon  nl^^,  that  well-known 
solar  title,  was  also  called  ^HQ  Midian,  (see  Parkhurst, 
in  voce  n)  Here  then  is  the  emblem  of  the  chosen  people 
forsaking  their  religion  for  the  worship  of  the  Sun.  The  Priest 
of  Midian  had  seven  daughters,  and  when  we  consider  that 
the  seven  planets  were  the  principal  Deities  of  the  Tsabaists, 
and  became  those  of  "  alienated  Judah,"  we  shall,  perhaps, 
understand  the  allusion.  One  of  these  is  called  Zipporah, 
which  signifies  the  dawn,  or  day-break,  or  possibly  the  planet, 
which  we  call  Lucifer.  Moses  is  married  to  Zipporah,  and 
Moses  I  consider  as  the  type  of  the  Jewish  religion  thus  united 
with  the  symbol  of  idolatry.  The  child  of  this  marriage  was 
Gershom,  which  signifies  expulsion;  and  expulsion  was  the 
result  of  the  apostacy  of  the  Jews,  who  sacrificed  to  strange 
Gods,  as  well  as  to  Jehovah.  In  process  of  time  the  cry  of 
the  children  of  Israel,  by  reason  of  their  bondage,  (of  their 
service  to  idols,)  came  up  unto  God.  They  were,  in  fact, 
condemned  on  account  of  this  service  to  weep  in  captivity  and 
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exile  at  Babylon,  and  the  words  in  the  text  are  clearly  a  type 
of  this.  Now  Moses  kept  the  flock  of  Jethro  his  father-in-law. 
Here  the  name  of  Reuely  the  befriended  of  God,  who  had, 
however,  become  the  Priest  of  the  Sun,  is  changed  into  that  of 
Jethro ;  and  this  M^as  required  by  the  type,  and  cannot,  I 
think,  be  easily  explained  without  the  type  be  considered. 
Jethro  (see  the  Onomasticon)  signifies  the  remnant  ,•  and  it  was 
only  a  remnant  of  the  people  that  returned  from  Babylon  to 
inhabit  their  ancient  possessions.  All  Samaria  was  repeopled 
by  strangers,  and  the  original  inhabitants  were  dispersed  over 
other  regions.  But  Moses  came  to  the  Mountain  of  God — to 
Horeb.  God  afterwards  established  his  service  there,  but  the 
service  of  idols  had  been  mingled  with  his.  Horeb  signifies 
desolation.  When  the  Jews,  on  account  of  their  idolatry,  were 
led  away  captives  to  Babylon,  then  was  the  reason  clear  why 
the  Mountain  of  God  was  called  Horeb,  that  is,  desolation.  If 
all  this  be  not  typical,  I  shall  be  happy  to  be  corrected. 

We  now  come  to  the  appearance  of  Jehovah  in  the  burning 
bush.  In  the  first  Instance  the  revelation  is  made  to  Moses  by 
Jehovah,  as  the  God  of  Abraham,  Isaac,  and  Jacob  j  and  the 
promised  land  is  announced  with  the  extirpation  of  the  Canaan- 
ites,  &c.  Now  without  presuming  to  deny  that  there  were 
such  people  as  those  enumerated  here,  1  cannot  help  thinking, 
that  by  the  words  employed,  we  have  an  indication,  that  after 
the  return  from  the  captivity,  the  various  sects  of  Tsabalsts 
and  idolators  should  cease  to  exist  among  the  Jews  :  the 
worship  of  Jehovah  should  be  restored,  as  God  of  Abraham, 
without  alloy,  previous  to  the  coming  of  the  Messiah  j  and  this 
we  know  to  have  been  the  case.  Let  us  now  examine  the 
proper  names,  and  judge,  whether  there  be  not  a  typical 
meaning  here,  as  well  as  in  the  succeeding  books,  where  these 
names  recur.  Perhaps  this  examination  may  throw  light  on 
some  of  the  historical  details  given  us  concerning  the  extirpa- 
tion of  the  Canaanites.  Most  certainly  if  it  be  found,  that 
this  extirpation  was  decreed  against  systems  of  idolatry,  rather 
than  against  nations,  it  will  be  more  easy  to  reconcile  the 
vengeance  of  Heaven,  with  the  notions  which  our  limited 
minds  are  capable  of  forming  concerning  the  justice  and  mercy 
of  the  Deity. 
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The  first  mentioned  are  ^Ji^JDH,  the  Canaanitesy  whom  the 
Rabbins,  Commentators,  and  Lexicographers,  will  have  to  be  a 
nation  of  merchants.  i^3D  signifies  to  pid  douonj  and  when  a 
merchant  sells  his  goods,  he  puts  them  down  before  you.  It 
is,  therefore,  obvious,  that  a  ptitte?-  down  is  synonymous  with 
a  merchant.  But  hi  spite  of  this  ingenious  derivation,  I  am 
inclined  to  think,  that  the  word  had  a  very  different  origin, 
and  a  very  different  meaning.  Besides,  it  is  not  obvious  why  a 
nation  of  merchants  should  be  denounced  by  Heaven.  It  was 
idolatry,  and  not  commerce,  which  it  was  the  object  of  the 
Divine  interference  to  destroy.  The  God  of  time,  or  the 
planet  Saturn,  of  which  the  orbit  was  supposed  to  bound  the 
solar  system,  was  one  of  the  idols  of  the  Tsabaists ;  but  as 
the  planets  were  always  considered  with  reference  to  tiie  Sun, 
the  object  of  heathen  worship,  the  names  of  the  planets  are 
occasionally  confounded  with  solar  titles.  Saturn,  the  God  of 
time,  was  adored  by  the  Egyptians,  the  idolatrous  Jews,  and  the 
Syrians,  under  the  name  of  Chon,  Ckiun,  and  Chaon.  These 
names  are  clearly  taken  from  1"1D,  to  jix^  or  constitutey  or 
establish^ — or,  if  you  will,  to  direct.  W—^Oi  or  without  the 
vau  U^— D,  Canaan^  is  a  word  that  indicates  the  establishmentt 
or  direction  of  time.  By  the  Ca?iaanites,  therefore,  I  think, 
allusion  may  have  been  made  to  the  worshippers  of  Moloch 
and  Ckiun ;  and  to  that  system  of  astrology,  which  was  the 
parent  of  Tsabaism,  and  which  was  taught  by  the  calendars. 
I  shall  have  much  to  say  on  this  subject  in  another  place. 

^/inn.  The  Hitt'ites.  The  Lexicographers,  (Rumel.  Onom. 
&c.)  make  this  word  signify  Consternations.  What  nation  ever 
called  itself  by  so  strange  a  name  ?  I  believe  the  Hittites 
signified  the  'worshippers  of  fire.  See  Parkhurst,  in  voce 
t^r^n,  and  consult  Bryant  concerning  the  radical  aith. 

^"IDKrr,  The  Amorites.  This  name,  whether  we  trace  it  t» 
the  Hebrew,  or  to  the  Chaldaic,  must  signify  either  the 
Speakers,  or  the  Branches,  or  the  Lambs,  any  one  of  which 
appellations  appears  very  strange,  when  applied  to  a  people. 
But  when  we  recollect  the  symbols  of  Tsabaism,  we  shall, 
perhaps,  detect  the  latent  meaning.  The  celestial  hosts  were 
typified  by  branches  of  trees  ;  and  this  I  have  very  amply  proved 
in  another  place.    Hence  wherever  Tsabaism  spread,  from  India 
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to  Britain,  groves  and  trees  were  held  sacred  by  the  worshippers 
of  the  stars  ;  and  hence  the  frequent  allusions  to  these  symbols 
in  scripture.  But  the  Amorites  may  have  more  particularly 
indicated  the  worshippers  of  Ammon,  or  of  the  Sun  in  Aries. 
This  sign  was  called  "lDi<  Amor,  the  Lamh,  by  the  Chaldeans. 

^?13rT,  The  Perizites.  These  are  said  to  have  been  inhabi- 
tants of  villages.  But  this  was  no  crime.  Could  it  then  be  on 
this  account,  that  they  were  to  be  driven  out  and  extirpated  ? 
I  strongly  suspect,  that  this  word  has  been  misunderstood.  In 
Chaldaic,  Ethiopian,  and  Egyptian,  T*!  signifies  cabhala, 
mystery,  &c.  The  word,  then,  may  have  come  from  Egypt, 
and  being  preceded  by  the  Egyptian  article  3,  might  not  have 
been  understood.  If  I  be  right,  the  Perizites  were  Cahhalists, 
whose  mummery  was  all  originally  founded  on  the  idolatry  of 
the  Tsabaists.  Razael,  or  Rizael^  literally  the  Cahhala  of  God, 
was  feigned  to  have  been  an  angel,  under  whose  protection 
Adam  was  placed  by  these  mysterious  triflers. 

^inn,  The  Hivites.  It  is  said  in  the  Onomasticon,  that  the 
Hivites  were  so  called,  because  they  dwelt  in  caves  like  serpents. 
But  this  is  no  reason  for  their  being  exterminated.  I  rather 
think,  that  the  Hivites  were  worshippers  of  the  serpent,  who 
are  known  more  generally  by  the  name  of  Ophites.  The 
idolatry  of  these  Ophites  was  extremely  ancient.  The  great 
constellation  which  we  call  Hydra,  was  named  7V\T],  or  K""!)!, 
by  the  Chaldeans. 

'*D*)2'','  Jebusites.  According  to  Rumelin,  the  Jehusites  signi- 
fied Concidcationes.  The  Jebusites  are  said  (in  Chron.  b.  i.  c.  1 1.) 
to  have  been  the  inhabitants  of  Jerusalem,  then  called  Jehus, 
when  David  took  the  castle  of  Zion,  (see  also  Joshua,  c.  xv. 
V.  63.)  But  whence  is  the  name?  Let  us  observe,  that  the 
people  who  bore  it  were  not  Hebrews,  and  that,  therefore,  the 
samech  may  have  been  easily  pronounced  for  the  sMn.  We 
should  then  read  the  name  in  Hebrew  '^UJ'O.'^,  Jebushites ;  for  it 
is  really  difficult  to  believe,  that  any  people  were  called  Jebusites, 
Concidcationes.  Now  the  Jebushites  may  have  been  so  called 
from  the  worship  of  an  idol  of  the  Moon,  called  IWI,  or  J1D2, 
by  the  Hebrews  and  Chaldeans.  This  was  no  other  than  the 
Busta  of  the  Egyptians,  called  Bubastis  by  the  Greeks.  The 
name  of  this  idol  naay  be  traced  to  fD')2,  and  the  indecency  of 
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the  emblem  may  be  inferred  from  the  word,  to  which  the  name 
is  referred.  But  consult  Jablonski,  1.  2.  Kircher,  (Ed.  1.  and 
Parkhurst  and  Castelli,  in  voce  '{D'\1. 

It  appears  then  to  me,  that  by  Israel's  taking  the  place  of 
the  Cfinaanitcs,  Hittites,  Amorites,  Perizites,  Hivites.  and 
Jebusites,  is  typified  the  establishment  of  the  true  religion,  on 
the  ruins  of  the  various  systems  of  idolatry,  which  then  prevailed 
in  the  world, 

I  am,  Sir, 

Your  humble  Servant, 


April  2^t}i,  1811. 


W.  DRUMMOND. 


POENA  PRjEMJO  DIGNATUM. 


vj|,ui  saevos  inter  comites  probitatis  et  cequi 
Assiduus  fautor,  sub  quo  prcecepta  magistro 
Hausere  heroes,  sua  qui  mitescere  sjecla 
Edocuit,  carum  Graiis  Chirona  poetis 
Sit  mihi  fas  etiam  tenui  celebrare  Camoena. 

Hospitii  immemorem,  male  dignum  Ixiona  coelo, 
Quum  falsa  illusit  Junonis  imagine  nubes^. 
Progenuisse  novo  Centauros  fertur  amore, 
Durum  immane  genus  :  quos  inter  magna  refulsit 
Saturni  et  Philyra)  tanto  splendore  propago, 
Quanto  alias  terrae  glebas  supereminet  aurum. 
Corpore  semifero  natus,  sed  mente  animoque 
Concipiens  divum  numen  ;  neque  nomine  soliim. 
Nee  genitore  viget,  sed  stirpe  perennius  omni 
Ipse  sui  factis  monumentum  condit  honoris. 
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Anne  igltur  mirum,  tanti  quum  pandere  laudes 
Fert  animus,  nimias  si  pondus  material 
Turbat  et  incertum  cohibet ;  redolentibus  H)blae 
Qualis  ubi  arbustls,  vel  odori  qualis  Hymetti 
Mellis  apem  hue  illuc  volitantem  copia  lassat  ? 
Quels  etenim  studiis,  qu^  non  inclaruit  arte 
Phillyrides  ?  Nemorum  sapiens  tranquilla  recessu 
Tempora  fallebat ;  rudia  inter  ssecla  Minervae 
Usque  vacans  ;  ausus  quail  per  inane  meatu 
Sidera  volvuntur  scrutari,  atque  orbibus  orbes 
Mente  sequi  implicitos  :  citharae  mod6  pollice  chordas 
Diviuo  pulsante,  melos  per  amoena  vlreta 
Fundere  suaviloquum,  cujus  dulcedine  captae, 
His  latebris  Helicona  novem  potuere  sorores 
Posthabulsse  suum.     Ipse  etiam  coelestia  Apollo 
Dona  illi,  et  varias  facilis  superaddidit  artes. 
Scire  potestates  herbarum,  et  pocula  docta 
Nempe  dedit  miscere  manu  ;  stillantia  tabo 
Vulnera  lenire,  et,  requiem  cruciata  dolorl 
Quels  membra  inveniant,  succos  inspergere  molles. 
Neve  pharetrata  sileam  concessa  Dian^ 
Spicula  Chironi ;  quo  non  solertior  alter 
Conreptum  validis  arcum  incurvare  lacertis, 
Hortarlve  canes,  aut  prasdam  agitare  fugacem. 

Erg6  etiam  studiis  juveniles  fingere  alumnos 
Cordi  erat,  et  multos  quoniam  cultura  per  aimos 
Pectora  ditarat,  fructum  impertire  laboris. 
Inde  anlmi  illustres,  ea  quot  virtutibus  aetas, 
Fertilis  heroum,  genuit,  stimulante  citatl 
Non  nisi  Chironis  summa  ad  fastigia  honorum 
Pervenere  manu ;  mortall  immunia  fato 
Impiger  his  vitae  saplentis  saecla  dlcavlt. 

Sic  etiam  Antilochus  nequaquam  ignobilis  ilium 
Prseceptorem  habuit,  patrem  qui  Nestora  plena 
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Imbuerat  sophia ;  quo  praeceptore  disertus 
Consilia,  eloquium,  atque  omnes  quascunque  trahebat 
Mentis  opes,— simul  et  decus  et  munimen  Achivis. 
Sic  Anchisiades,  et  cui  sua  fortiter  arma 
Opposuit,  clarus  Diomedes  Marte,  peritum 
Excoluere  senem  ;  et  belli  Diomede  labores 
Qui  socio  prudens  perferre  solebat  Ulysses. 
Castora  quid  dicam,  quid  fratrem  Castoris,  undas 
Sistere  bellorum,  mirando  et  amore  celebres  ? 
Quid  dicam  Alciden?  cujus  super  sethera  lat^ 
Fama  volat ;  cujus  seros  memoranda  per  annos 
Facta  Detim  adjunxere  choris,  coeloque  locarunt. 
Teque,  Coronides,  Centauri  hos  inter  alumnos 
Phoebigena,  eximii  soboles  beu^  digna  parentis, 
Cui  dedit  ardentem  morborum  aut  vulneris  aestiim 
Arte  salutari  mollire ,  animamque  fugacem, 
Pallentes  Erebi  quum  jam  prope  viserat  oras, 
Cunctatam  stabilire,  et  vix  non  solvere  fato. 

Ipse  etiam  docilem  Chironi  pragbuit  aurem 
Impiger  JEacides. — Ea  gloria  prima  Pelasgis, 
Hectoris  exitium,  Trojae  populator,  Homero 
Cui  celebratus  honor  contemnit  fata,  magistrum 
Chirona  extimuit: — Chironis  jussa  facessens, 
Quce  manus  eversas  populorum  diruit  arces, 
Solicitare  chelyn  non  dedignata  solebat. 
Nomen  Achilleum,  et  mod6  visa  expalluit  arma 
Ilion,  at  sacree  monitis  tamen  ille  senectae 
Paruit  baud  segnis  ;  generoso  hinc  pectus  honesto 
Tmbutum,  hinc  famae,  vitam  qui  respuit,  ardor. 

Eia  age,  si  quis  honor  Pelidem  impellere  ad  arma, 
Atque  opera  illius  sua  rite  vocavit  Ulysses  ; 
Quae  non  promeruit,  quo  dignus  nomine,  tantum 
Pelidem,  heroum  tantum  qui  protulit  agmen  ? 
Ora  silent,  animus  decus  ingens  contemplando 
Perculsus,  ccelo  cumulatis  laudibus  asquat. 
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Attamen  hunc  tandem,  qui  clarum  extollere  lumen 
E  tenebris  primus  potuit,  tela  illita  viro 
Lernaeo  violant,  miserisque  doloribus  angunt. 
Adgemuit,  teli  infandum  quum  viderat  ausum 
Amphitryoniades  ;  per  et  alta  cacumina  montes 
Ha;monii,  et  saltus,  arva  et  quaecunque  Bootes 
Lustrat  Hyperboreus  late  adgemuere  cavernis ; 
Et  novus  insedit  sylvis  nigrautibus  horror. 

Ille  quidem,  immisso  jam  corda  dolore  subactus, 
Supplice  voce  Jovem  implorat,  quae  mortis  ademta  est 
Conditio,  ut  reddat,  vitae  neque  damnet  amarae. 

Hisce  favens  precibus  summi  moderator  Olympi 
Annuit ;  et  liquido  Chiron  micat  aethere  sidus. 

H.  H.  JOY, 

Ex  ^de  Christi,  Oxon. 
1805. 


Remarks  on  the  Preface  to  «  MuSM  CantabrigI£NSES,  seu 
carmina  qucedam  numismate  aiireo  Cantabrigia  ornata^  et 
Procancellarii  permissu  edita.  Lond.  hi  J^d.  Valp.  prid. 
Id.  Jan.  1810.  veneunt  apud  Lirnn,"   &c.  &c. 


1  HIS  Preface,  which  is  written  throughout  in  a  style  of 
singular  elegance,  is,  notwithstanding,  reprehensible  both  on 
the  score  of  imperfection,  and  of  incorrectness.  What  parti- 
cularly comes  within  the  reach  of  our  attention  at  present,  is 
the  theory  (if  we  may  so  term  it)  of  the  sapphic  stanza,  as  far 
as  concerns  Greek  composition  in  that  metre. 
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"  Nos,  '*  says  the  author  of  the  Preface  in  question,  «  non 
ingratum  facturos  esse  credimus,  si  regulas  quasdam  et  observa- 
tiones  proferamus,  qiuB  Sapphicoriim,  ut  aiunt,  et  Alcaicorum 
carmimim  scriptoribus  fructid  sint"  &c.  Of  the  remarks  on 
the  Alcaic  stanza,  we  say  nothing  ;  but  we  have  reason  to  fear, 
that  "  regulce  "  and  "  observationes  "  of  this  kind,  so  incom- 
plete, so  inconsistently  arranged,  will  not  convey  much  of  the 
«  fructus  "  to  the  "  scriptores  carminum  sapphicorum." 

Agreeably  with  a  proposition  like  this,  we  had  a  right  to 
expect  a  copious,  and  at  the  same  time  a  distinct,  account,  both 
of  the  metrical  construction,  and  of  the  rhythm,  in  this  species 
of  verse.  Not  one  word  is  said  of  the  latter,  so  indispensably 
necessary  in  all  poetical  composition.  As  to  the  metrical  con- 
struction, we  have  two  trite  rules  laid  down  : 

1,  «  Divisionem  vocis  in  fine  tertii  tantiam  versus  fieri  licet ; 
non  autem  in  fine  primi,  secundi,  et  quarti." 

2.  *'  Vocalis  eliditur  a  Sappho  et  Catullo  in  fine  tertii  versus, 
ab  Horatio  in  fine  primi,  secundi,  et  tertii." 

We  object  not  to  the  truth  of  these  rules ;  the  former  of 
which  is  so  palpable,  if  a  man  will  take  the  trouble  to  cast  his 
eye  over  the  fragments  of  Sappho.  The  latter  is  also  true  -,  but 
what  have  we  to  do  with  Horace  here  P  when  from  the  context 
we  naturally  supposed,  that  the  peculiarities  of  Sappho's  metre 
exclusively  were  to  be  discussed  ?  Did  our  author  think  the 
latter  part  of  this  second  rule  sufficient  by  itself  to  instruct  a 
man  how  to  write  Latin  Sapphics  instead  of  Alcaics,  if  he  was 
so  disposed  ?  which  a  candidate  for  Sir  William  Browne's 
medals  might  do,  without  any  violation  of  the  law  laid  down, 
in  which  no  metre  is  specified  ; — <*  quicunque  carmen  Latinum 
ad  exemplum  Horatii  felicissime  excuderit ; "  (Pref.  p.  i.)  But 
if  this  be  extraneous,  «  a  fortiori,"  as  the  logicians  say,  is  the 
introduction  of  Catullus  extraneous. 

After  this,  striking  both  Horace  and  Catullus  out  of  the 
question,  (which  we  wish  he  had  done  a  little  sooner,)  he 
expresses  himself  of  Greek  Sapphics  only  : — <«  ISobis  autem 
regula  in  Grcecis  ita  se  habere  videtur.  Monosyilaba  in  =  desi- 
nentia  clldi  licet  in  fine  cujusvis  versus,   praeter   Adonicum  : 
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hypermonosyllaba  vero  non  nisi  in  fine  tertii ;  duo  enint 
priores  versus  integri  sunt  et  absoluti,  tertius  vero  atque 
Adonicus  in  unum  decurrunt." 

From  the  opening  of  this  sentence  we  are  naturally  led  to 
suppose,  that  our  author  is  diiFering  from  some  proposition 
before  laid  dovi^n,  either  by  himself,  or  by  some  one  else  : 
hence  we  conclude,  that  he  means  this  regula.,  which,  like  a 
codicil,  is  appended  to  the  second  general  rule,  to  be  an  objec- 
tion to  the  assertion  to  which  it  is  attached.  "  Vocalis  eliditur 
a  Sappho — in  fine  tertii  versus  ; "  where  every  one  will  under- 
stand by  "  tertii,"  tertii  tanthm.—  He  then  goes  on,  «  Nobis 
autem  regula — ita  (sc.  aliter)  se  habere  videtur.  [Nempe] 
monosyllaba  in  s  desinentia  elidi  licet  in  fine  cujusvis  versus, 
prcEter  Adonicum." 

Now,  are  these  two  general  rules  the  author's  own,  or  did 
he  extract  them  "  in  puro  "  from  the  Monthly  Review,  to  which 
he  alludes  before  ? — "  regulas — quorum  prsecipuas  debemus 
censori  literario  rei  metricse  peritissimo.  Monthly  Review,  xxv. 
p.  4.  et  seq."  If  they  are  his  own,  why  did  he  not  omit  such 
parts  as  were  not  immediately  connected  with  the  subject  in 
hand,  but  totally  aV^ocrSjovuo-a  ?  If  they  are  taken  from  the 
Monthly  Review,  (which  unfortunately  we  have  not  by  us  at 
this  moment,)  the  same  reason  may  be  objected. 

The  rules,  taken  by  themselves,  are  perfectly  correct,  and 
tell  us  very  distinctly,  that  every  line  in  the  Greek  Sapphic 
stanza^  except  the  thirds  must  necessarily  close  "isoith  a  complete 
'word)  'without  either  break  or  elision ;  ■  that  in  the  third  line 
this  is  indifferent^  (to  what  extent  he  says  nothing)  and  that 
there  are  i7istances  in  Horace  of  a  vowel  elided  at  the  end  of  the 
first,  second,  and  third  lines. 

As  to  the  author's  objection  to  that  part  of  the  second  rule, 
which  expressly  says,  that  no  elision  can  take  place,  under  any 
circumstances,  at  the  end  of  any  line  but  the  third  ;  (if  we 
understand  the  words  rightly)  we  can  say  little  for  its  accuracy. 
Young  Editors  (and  such  from  internal  evidence  we  conceive 
the  author  of  the  Preface  to  be)  are  too  fond  of  laying  down 
general  principles,  and  will,  from  an  unfortunate  propensity  to 
this  habit,  make  almost  any  sacrifice  to  obtain  their  end  in  this 
respect  :  we  suspect  that  our  young  Editor  is  given  to  this 
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practice,  and  that  we  can  with  considerable  propriety  apply  to 
him  the  words  of  the  learned  friend  of  Tyrwhitt,  (see  Brunck's 
note  on  Sophocles'  Electr.  21.)  whose  critical  acumen  is  not 
surpassed,  perhaps  not  equalled,  by  any  scholar  of  the  present 
day ;  and  whose  learning  and  judgment  were,  we  will  venture 
to  say,  little  inferior  to  the  learning  and  judgment  of  the 
author  of  the  Preface  to  the  "  Musse  Cantabrigienses." — 
«  Argumenta  sumit  (says  he,  speaking  of  a  man  somewhat 
hypercritical)  ex  poetarum  depravatis  versibus"  Let  us  see 
how  far  the  truth  of  this  extends  to  the  case  before  us  :  in  the 
first  place,  the  only  line  (if  we  may  judge  from  Sappho's 
fragments)  that  can,  allowing  it  to  be  correct,  support  this 
objection,  (and  from  his  reading  say;  a  little  after  with  the 
^olic  digamma  prefixed,  he  can  have  had  no  other  in  his  eye,) 
is  the  following,  as  it  is  commonly  read  : 

olKKx  xx[jiy.h  yXuxrcrci  eays,  AfTrrov  S' 

Or,  as  he  prefers  j 


«XXa  xaj«.ju-sy  yXcoa-cra  feays,   Xstttov  S' 

Did  he  believe  this  reading  right  ?  and  that  nothing  was 
wanting  to  perfect  the  line,  but  the  elegant  insertion  of  the 
iEolic  digamma  ? 

Toup,  'tis  true,  thought  the  passage,  in  the  state  in  which 
he  received  it,  corrupt, — he  altered,  and  succeeded  little  better 
than  our  Editor,  reading  with  Manutius, 

aAAa  xa,aja.;y  yXuxra   hoi.yr,,  dv  8;  Astttov 

The  elision  thus  formed  In  the  middle  of  the  line,  is  intoler- 
ably harsh,  and  sanctioned  (if  we  mistake  not)  by  no  legal 
authority  •,  but,  whatever  Toup's  blunder  might  be,  he  did  not 
believe  that  a  short  vowel,  either  in  a  polysyllable,  or  a  mono- 
syllable, could  be  elided  at  the  end  of  any  line,  but  the  third  in 
the  Sapphic  stanza.  The  oldest  editions  of  Sappho's  fragments 
read  the  line  thus : 

«AAa  x«|XjtJt£V  yXcJocrcr   scty,  av  S;  Aetttov — 

Then  the  whole  will  run  thus  : 

.aAAa  xa[ji.i/,h  yXuxrcr   e«y',  «v  Is  Astttov 

Vol.  IV.    No.  vii.  ^ 
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<«  Sed  et  lingua  fracta  est  •,  et  statim  subtilis  ignis  sensim 
subiit  cutem."  More  freely,  and  giving  the  full  sense  of  the 
passage  :  *'  Sed  et  lingua  mea  torpet  debilitata,  atque  illico 
subtilis  ignis  sensim,  ut  ita  dicam^  et  pedetentim  corpus  meum 
subiit,  et  totam  me  surripuit." 

The  force  of  the  original  is  beautifully  preserved  in  Catullus's 
translation ; 

"  Lingua  sed  torpet ;  tenuis  sub  artus 
"  Flamma  dimanat ;" 

There  is  not  a  word  in  the  Latin  language,  which  could  have 
corresponded  with  uTiohlqo^uKzv  so  closely,  so  exactly,  as 
«  c^/manat ;"  the  component  parts  of  the  two  words  perfectly 
coincide ;  <»  dim-a.no"  strictly  is  "  to  flow  or  gush  gradually ;" 
many  other  words  so  compounded  may  be  adduced,  which 
imply  the  idea  of  sensim ;  thus  we  have,  «  direpo"  to  creep 
gradually i  slowly  -,  so  also  "  fZ/lapsus,"  as  in  Livy,  "  -/Edem 
vetustate  (/ilapsam  refecit  :"  where  t?dapsam  would  have  been 
improper  :  "  ^z'moveo,"  too,  as  in  Horace  about  Regulus, — 

"  Non  aliter  tamea 

Dimovit  obstantes  propinquos 

Et  populum  reditus  moraiitem; 
Qiiara  si  clientum  longa  negotia, 
Dijudicata  lite,  relinqueret, 

Tendens  Venafrauos  in  agros 

Aut  Lacedaemonium  Tarentum." 

"We  have  quoted  the  whole  passage,  in  order  that  it  may 
more  immedia.tely  appear  from  the  connexion  the  word  has  with 
every  part  of  it,  that  it  must  necessarily  signify  «  gradually 
removed  ;"  if  it  were  not  so,  the  whole  would  be  absurd ; 
otherwise  how  could  it  be  said  of  Regulus,  «  Dimovit — 
propinquos — non  aliter  quam  si  relinqueret,  &c. — tendens,  &c." 
the  context  imperiously  calls  for  this  signification. 

To  return  to  the  matter  in  hand,  evidence  is  strongly  in  our 
favor,  that  Catullus  read  the  line  as  the  oldest  editions,  and 
amongst  them  those  of  H.  Stephens  did.  But  why  was  not 
Toup  content  with  Stephens's  reading  ?  and  what  could  induce 
our  author  to  reject  every  previous  reading  ?  Toup  thought 
that  the  penult  of  say;  was  uniformly  long,  for  which  he  sub- 
stituted "  prorsus  a^asr^wf,"  (as  Brunck  observes,)  huyr^ ;  which 
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wordj  by  the  way,  occurs  in  Homer  with  the  penult  both  long 
and  short : 

vcijS^c,   u)  ^Yj  TToKXot  TTsp]  poTTaX'  iKja^tj  locyr}. 

Iliad  A.  558. 

r.  367. 

and  it  was  not,  as  the  Editor  supposes,    on   account  of  the 
hiatus,  that  Toup  rejected  say-. 

But  why  any  alteration  from  the  original  txys  ?  we  know 
that  the  form  i^ya,  contracted  from  eaya,  exists  :  if  so,  the 
quantity  of  the  «  in  the  uncontracted  word  must  be  short ;  for 
every  school-boy,  who  has  been  drilled  through  the  clumsiness 
of  modern  Greek  Grammar,  will  tell  you,  "  si  vocalis  lonira, 
aut  diphthongus,  sequitur  c,  fit  contractio  tollendo  =."  Conse- 
quently, if  the  penult  of  e«ya  was  long,  the  contraction  would 
be  lyuj  which  (except  in  the  Doric  dialect)  we  do  not  believe 
to  exist  j  but,  since  the  contracted  form  is  riya  and  not  aya, 
the  penult  of  'iaya  must  be  short. 

Unluckily  for  Toup^  our  Editor,  and  his  digamma,  we  find  in 
the  Cyclops  of  Euripides  the  very  word,  of  which  Brunck  had 
said,  "  Tmesis  est :  Kariuy-  ^h  yK'Z7<Ta." 

■  xoixov  ys  TTpog  xaxco,  to  Kpa.viov 

nai<ras  xuTsuya.. Cycl   678. 

Here,  it  must  be  confessed,  the  passage  before  us  does  not 
positively  determine,  whether  xuTsayu  is  used  in  a  passive  or  an 
active  sense  ;  either  way  is  defensible  ;  but  this  is  of  no  conse- 
quence to  us  in  the  present  case,  since  the  quantity  is  all  we 
are  contending  for,  which,  we  believe,  we  have  satisfactorily 
decided. 

Those  who  are  inclined,  either  from  ignorance,  or  obstinacy, 
to  defend  the  final  elision,  must  first  prove,  that  the  penult  of 
says  is  long,  uniformly  long.  'Tis  true,  that  by  the  "  hocus- 
pocus"  of  transposition,  the  authority  which  I  have  produced 
might  a'p'parently  be  rendered  ineffectual,  viz.  by  reading, 
■ xaxov  ys  Trpoj  xaxw,  to  Xfiuvtov 


xaraaya.  7tai(rag- 


But  an  alteration  like  this,  except  upon  the  authority  of  MSS. 
would  be  impudent  and  absurd.     And  when  we  consider  that 
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the  penult  of  the  word  must  be  short,  if  the  canon  about 
contraction  before  quoted  be  true,  (of  which  there  can  be  Httle 
doubt)  we  are  strongly  inclined  to  believe,  that  the  passage  in 
the  Cyclops  is  correct.  The  MSS.  from  which  Aldus  printed 
his  edition,  evidently  read  it  thus. 

Besides,  there  is  another  very  strong  reason  why  the  line 
ought  not  to  be  read, 

aXXa.  xct^^lv  yXaxraa  says,  Ksitrov  V- 

By  this  alteration,  granting  for  a  while  that  the  final  elision  is 
allowable,  there  is  a  word  totally  expunged,  which  is  of  high 
importance  in  its  place,  and  which  Catullus  (if  we  may  judge 
from  his  translation)  read  in  his  copy, 

kXXa  xu[f.ix,sv  y\cJo(7(T  say.  'AN  hs  Astttov 

is  the  reading  of  Stephens,  and  of  the  earliest  editions  :  Stephens, 
it  appears,  is  the  only  man  who  knew  any  thing  about  the 
matter,  as  he  has  clearly  shown  by  his  accentuation  of  'ANi 
Toup,  we  fear,  («  pace  tanti  viri  dicatur")  passed  over  the 
word  in  silence,  not  knowing  what  to  make  of  it ;  according  to 
his  accentuation, 

.  '  AN  S=  Xbtttov 

avTiKtx  ^pcio  Tfvg  U7ro5sSgoju.«xjy • 

We  should  translate,  "  atque  illico  subtilis  ignis  sensim  cutem 
meam  suhiisset  "  which  was  evidently  not  Sappho's  meaning. 
The  av,  which  is  to  be  referred  to  x§c«,  is  a  fragment  of  the 
preposition  kvoi,  and  often  stands  before  an  initial  consonant : 
thus  in  Homer : 

Byi'o  '/jX:!/  '^^xV '  t;  ,«.ap^v;.y  xat  ^ANA  kXovov  syyjuk'jyK 

Iliad,  r.  319. 
And  again, 

Styi<to[^s^'  'AN  vCgyouc. S.  278. 

And  in  Pindar, 

, El  gf  r'srpot.'KTen 

GzoloTMV  sqyctiv  KsKsv^ov  'AN  xaSugav.     Isthm.  V.  28. • 


'  It  may  be  needless  to  say,  that  "an,  in  this  case,  receives  its  accent  fron» 
the  enclitic  tj. 
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In  the  passage  before  us,  'AN  signifies  UP  and  THROUGH- 
OUT, viz.  FROM  TOP  TO  BOTTOM ;  so  in  the  begin- 
ning of  the  IHad  j 

. 6  yap  ^a<n}\r;i  p(^oX«)3;if 


iVoOtrov  ^ANA  <rTpaTOv  wpcrc  xan^v,  6,  5.  \. 
And  again  j 

'Evvri[xap  ,a£V  'JiVy4  argciTov  «)%:T0  >c^A«  fljoToj 

Where  we  should  render  '/iiVJ  in  English  by  right  through^ 
viz.  y/-o/72  top  to  bott07n,  so  as  to  leave  no  part  untouched:  \\N 
y^M  therefore  signifies,  right  through  my  body,  i.  e.  so  that 
every  part  was  affected. 

On  the  supposition  that  this  difficulty  is  removed,  there 
remains  no  objection  on  the  score  of  any  other  line  in  the  frag- 
ments of  Sappho,  so  that  with  considerable  security  we  may  lay 
down  the  following  canon  ; 

«  In  Greek  Sapphic  verse,  no  Jinal  elision,  either  of  a  mono- 
syllable or  polysyllable  is  allowed,  except  in  the  third  li?ie." 

In  the  Ode  of  Erinne,  (who  was  cotemporary  with  Sappho,) 
there  is  not  the  slightest  shadow  of  an  Instance ;  and  from  the 
general  strain  of  Greek  poetry,  we  know  that  the  Greeks  were 
much  more  chary  oi  Jinal  elisions  than  the  Latins  j  the  latter 
admit  them  even  in  Heroics,  whereas  (if  we  mistake  not)  the 
former  have  not  a  single  instance,  where  either  a  monosyllable 
or  a  polysyllable  is  elided  at  the  end  of  an  hexameter  line. 

As  to  the  hiatus,  of  which  our  Editor  complains  so  much  ; 
«  VocaHum  hiatus  nimis  licenter  quidam  admiserunt.j  quod  in 
constrictis  hujusmodi  metris  minias  recte  fieri  judicamus ;" — 
we  certainly  agree  with  him,  as  far  as  single  vowels  are 
concerned ;  but  our  opinion  is^  that  where  a  final  diphthong 
precedes  an  initial  vowel,  it  is  uniformly  short,  and  that  in- 
stances of  this  kind  ought  to  be  avoided  no  more  in  Greek 
Sapphics  than  in  Greek  Heroics. 

Thus,  in  the  fragment  preserved  by  Longlnus,  we  have 
<^aivo[j,At  "A'KVovg;  and  in  an  extract  from  Sappho,  found  in 
Macrobius's  Saturnal.  book  v.  §-21. 
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EcrXa  tm  yaixjopop. 


-kA  I^  "EXsi^ov,  ocpa- 

(Td'/TQ    §£    TraVTSJ 


Which,  when  regularly  arranged,  evidently  forms  part  of  two 
Sapphic  stanzas. 

But  our  Editor  has  been  negligent  here  as  well  as  elsewhere  ; 
and  the  whole  clause,  from  "  Nobis"  down  to  "  decurrunt," 
seems  to  have  been  written  purposely  to  introduce  the  Jlashzng 
emeadation  by  means  of  the  ^olic  digamma  ;  which  Brunck 
knew  was  necessary  here,  as  well  as  either  -  our  Editor,  or 
Terentianus  Maurus.  Much  better  would  his  time  have  been 
employed,  if  he  had  turned  over  the  leaves  of  more  useful 
books  than  Terentianus  Maurus,  from  which  he  inight  have 
extracted  what  would  have  been  beneficial  to  the  "  Scriptores 
Sapphicorum  carminum." 

Had  he  favored  us  with  a  scale  of  the  metre,  showing  what 
syllables  are  admissible  in  different  places,  (the  initial  ditro- 
chseus  by  the  way,  v/hich  in  one  fragment  of  Sappho  occurs 
eight  times  within  the  space  of  seven  stanzas,  he  never  once 
mentions  :)  how  the  pauses  should  be  varied,  what  forms  are 
peculiar  to  S?.ppho,  what  may  be  introduced  from  other  authors, 
under  what  restrictions  the  break  and  elision  at  the  end  of  the 
third  line  should  be  used,  and  a  few  other  necessary  points,  we 
might  have  thanked  him  for  the  little  exertion  requisite,  and  have 
excused  his  Latinity,  had  it  not  been  quite  so  elegant,  so 
"  inops  rerum,"  provided  a  certain  proportion  of  beneficial 
instruction  had  been  blended  with  it. 

At  present  we  have  nothing  more  to  say  on  the  subject, 
except  that  traces  of  similar  imperfection  and  inaccuracy  may  be 
found  in  tolerable  abundance  throughout  the  whole  of  the 
Preface;  some  of  which  have  been  discussed  by  a  learned 
Reviewer^  (Quarterly  Review,  Art.  vii.)  We  shall  content 
ourselves  with  wishing, '  that  in  case  our  Editor  should  have  to 
superintend  the  publishing  of  the  remaining  compositions,  as  he 
seems  to  intimate  in  p.  ii.  of  his  Preface ;  <'  Diu  multumque 
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nobis  cogitantlbus  tandem  visum  est  non  omnia  simul  in  lucem 
edere,  sed  potius  carminum  fasciculum,  qucm  si  placida  fronte 
exceperit  juventus  nostra  studiosa,  reliqiia  etianij  et  prxclara 
quidem  ea,  aliquando  edi  forte  possi?it ;"  he  will  either  give  us 
a  correct  and  complete  account  of  what  he  purposes  to  serve  up 
as  a  dessert  to  the  young  imitators  of  Sappho  («qu3e  Sapphicorum, 
ut  aiunt,  carminum  scriptoribus  fructui  sint,"  Pref.  p.  iv.)  or 
will  at  all  events'  favor  us  with  a  total  silence. 

Such  is  our  creed  on  the  subject,  and  as  such  we  give  it  to 
the  public  :  if,  however,  the  reasons  which  we  have  adduced, 
and  the  grounds  which  we  have  gone  upon,  should  appear 
censurable,  either  to  the  Editor,  or  to  any  other  person,  we  shall 
be  very  happy  to  receive  any  objections  to  our  opinion  through 
the  medium  of  the  Journal  •,  when  we  shall  be  pleased  to  admit 
or  applaud  them  in  the  same  proportion  that  they  are  decisive 
or  specious. 

M.  D. 

July  18.   1811. 


GREEK  INSCRIPTION, 

To  THE  Editor  of  the  Classical  Journal. 

Sir, 

1  Shall  be  happy  in  supplying  occasionally 
the  pages  of  your  Journal  with  some  Inscriptions,  chiefly 
Greek,  copied  by  me  in  Asia  Minor  and  Greece,  in  the  years 
1806  and  1807,  and  which  have  never  yet  been  printed.  I 
shall  subjoin  a  few  explanatory  remarks. 

ROBERT  WALPOLE. 

Tilhuster  Lodge,  Godsfone, 
Surry,  July  30. 
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NO.    I. 

Greek  Inscription,  in  a  Turkish  Cemetery ^  close  to  Guzel- 
Hissar,  the  antient  Tralles. 

THirATKTTATHinATPIJI 

MAP-ATP'ANJPEAXXYN 
THIFTNAIKIKA.  OEOJilP 
AKAITOIX II A I XI N 
I O  T  A  I  AN  ni  AN  A  P  E  A 

QE  OA  npniTOTX 
Eni xPTXOTXEPn 

TAXIHKAITAXB 
NEIKAXXTNTAIX 
BAXEX INERT UN 
I A  in  NA  N  E  0  H  KE  N. 

"  M.   Aurelius    Andreas,  with    his  wife  Theodora,    and   his 

children  JuHanus,    Andreas,  Theodorus,  has  consecrated 

to  his  beloved  country,  at  his  om^i  expence,  the  18  golden 

Loves,  and  2  Victories,  with  their  bases." 

I  have  supplied  the  first  and  last  letters  of  the  first  line,  as 

they  are  erased  from  the  marble,  which  now  stands,  as  a  tomb 

stone,  in  the  Cemetery,  as  you  approach  Guzel-Hissar  from  the 

East.    Dr.  Chandler  thought  this  place  was  the  antient  Magnesia 

ad  Mseandrum  :  this  is  not  true  ;   it  was  Tralles. 

The  base,  as  well  as  what  was  placed  on  it,  is  frequently 
mentioned  in  Inscriptions  j  thus  in  Gruter  Mxviii.  3.  *<  Genium 
cum  basi  marmorea."  In  Gudius,  Inscrip.  Ant.vi.  5.  "  signum 
sereum  cum  basi  marmorea."  Dorville  has  observed,  that  the 
base  and  foundation  of  the  building  are  mentioned  sometimes ; 
as  in  Vignolius,  cum  basi  et  ht/pobasi ;  and  in  the  Marm. 
Campano,  we  read,  cum  basi  et  epistyl : 
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To  the  Rev.  Mr.  Maurice,  Author  of  the  Indian  Antiquities,  on 
Pagan  Trinities,  including  Remarks  on  Passages  of  Pausanias, 
on  Appian,  and  on  the  43rf  C.  of  Tacitus' s  Germani/. 


LETTER   II. 


PART    I. 

Sir, 

Since  I  wrote  my  last  Letter  to  you,  I  have  met  with  the 
following  passage  in  Pausanias  (B.  2.  c.  22.)' :  "  Beyond  the  tomb 
[of  Pelasgus]  is  a  small  structure  of  brass,  which  supports  the 
images  of  Diana,  of  Jupiter,  and  of  Minerva,  a  work  of  some  anti- 
quity :  Lyceas  has  in  some  verses  recorded  the  fact  that  this  [tri- 
nity] is  the  representation  of  Jupiter  Machinator."  This  passage, 
which  establishes  the  fact  that  the  Grecians  worshipped  a  trinity  in 
unity,  fully  justifies  the  translation,  which  I  gave  in  my  first  Letter, 
of  another  passage  in  this  valuable  antiquary. 

Pausanias  says  in  B.  1.  c.  28.,  when  he  is  describing  the  Areopa- 
gite  district  of  Athens  {^  "  Here  are  the  images  of  Pluto,  of  Mer- 
cury, and  of  Tellus,  to  whom  all  such  persons,  whether  citizens  or 
strangers,  as  have  vindicated  their  innocence  in  the  Court  of  Areo- 
pagus, are  required  to  sacrifice."  Again,  in  B.  1.  c.  2j  "  In  a 
temple  of  Ceres,  at  the  entrance  of  Athens,  there  are  images  of  the 
Goddess  herself,  of  her  daughter,  and  of  Bacchus,  with  a  torch  in 
his  hand."  Here  you  see  the  same  doctrine  of  a  trinity  in  unity : 
it  was  the  temple  of  Ceres,  but  a  trinity  in  unity  was  worshipped 
there  :  thus,  in  the  passage  above,  the  striicture,  which  is  there  said 


'AcT-'wi^of,  Hal  Atof,  xal  ASiva;'  Amtjaf  it  oOv  iitoiticrc  Mriyjcviiu;  ro  ayaXy-o,  Hvai 
Aioj,  xaj  'Apyjicuv  sfti  toC;;  Itti  "iXiov  crTfccTiVTav'Tag,  IvravSa,  Ofj-oaai  nafafJihtty  moXt- 
lAoi/VTaj,  Io't'  av  n  to  "l^-ioi  's'Kuicriyj  n  fj:.cf^Ofj.hav;  teXc'jtt)  cr^af  £7riXa€'j).  x.  T.  A, 

*  KiiTai  i)  H'll    IIXovTtuv,    Knl  'Ef  jUrij,  x«i  Tn;  ayaX[ji.a'    lyravda  cuoviri  fj.h  bVoi;  If 

3  nx>jo-ioy  V«o;  I ctj  Aii^nTfo,"  aya'KiJMVa,  it  aiiTn  re,  xal  fi  iral';,  aal  i  "ia  sx,**' 
'laxxof. 
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to  have  supported  three  images',  is  called  the  image  of  Jupiter  Machi- 
nator:  thus  the  temple  «t  Rome,  which  was  consecrated  to  the 
joint  worship  of  Jupiter,  of  Juno,  and  of  Minerva,  was  called  the 
temjple  of  Jupiter  CapitoUnus.  Perhaps,  Sir,  you  may  suppose  that 
this  trinity,  which  consisted  of  Ceres,  of  Proserpine,  and  of  Bacchus, 
was  an  accidental  assemblage:  these  three  divine  personages,  how- 
ever, often  represented  the  Grecian  trinity  :  thus  Pausanias  groups 
them  together  in  B.  2.  c.  li/  ;  these  were  the  three  deities,  who  were 
worshipped  in  the  Eleusinian  mysteries,  as  the  following  passage 
from  Pausanias  ^  (B.  8.  c.  25.)  will  prove  :  "  The  river  Lado  then 
continues  its  course  to  the  temple  of  the  Eleusinian  Ce^-es,  which  is 
situated  in  the  territories  of  the  Thelpusians:  the  three  statues  in  it 
are  each  seven  feet  high,  and  all  of  marble ;  they  represent  Ceres, 
Proserpine,  and  Bacchus.'"  I  shall  submit  to  your  consideration,  in 
the  present  Letter,  two  otlier  passages  of  Pausanias  (whose  work 
forms  a  complete  summary  of  the  Grecian  religion,  and  should, 
therefore,  be  the  constant  study  of  all  those  scholars,  who  undertake 
to  illustrate  this  important  subject),  and  shall  reserve  some  other 
passages  for  a  future  Letter.  Pausanias  says  in  ^  B.  2.  c.  2.  that 
«  by  a  temple  dedicated  to  all  the  Gods,  there  were  placed  tliree 
statues  of  Jupiter  in  the  open  air,  of  which  one  had  no  title,  a 
second  was  styled  the  terrestrial,  and  the  third  was  styled  the 
highest  J"  Here  you  see  another  representation  of  the  trinity: 
Pausanias  says  that  one  of  these  images  had  no  title  ;  what  the  title 
should  have  been,  will  immediately  occur  to  you,  if  you  consider 
tliat  the  other  titles  were  the  God  of  the  Heaven,  and  the  God  of  the 
Earth  :  the  title  should  have  been  [0«A«V(r<95]  the  God  of  the  Sea. 
The  subsequent  passage  of  Pausanias*  from  B.  2.  c,  24.  will  con- 


Ey  afirTTifn  Tn;  b'^ou — livfaia  xkXoi/^evov  IcrTit  a\(To;,  Ufov  St  h  avTuJ  JloacrTacrlai 
A>ijU.>jTpoj  5tai  Kopj);*  ivTavBa,  t^'  iavTut  ol  aViSps;  loprw  ayoviri-  toV  ii  yvu,(fuiya  ■na'kaOu.t- 
vov,  rai;  yvyai^h  iofra^uv  Tcafuxaui-  xaS  wyaX^ciT*  Aiovuo-oi',  54a2  A?^wtjTpof,  Mat 
Kopi)j,  Ta  7rp6(7u;7ra  Iv  tw  vvfj.^iuvt  Itjiiv, 

ETTi  A7)|U))Tpo;  (spov  5t«T£icrtv  'EXffo-ivir/f*  tJ  It  hpov  rovto  ctrzi  «.sy  ©sKit'ovcriiul 
iv  ofai;'  aya.'hy.a^a  ii  Iv  ayrco,  woJiuy  /wTre  ou»  aircJiov  "xaa-rh.  Ariu-nroo;  eVt»  rs  n 
TTaijj   nai   0    Aiovucoj'    Tfi    Tidyra  oij.q',uis    'kiSov.  * 

Ta  is  Tnv  Aio;  xaj  taZru.  at-zct  Iv  uTraidfui,  to  juev  sTrisiXtjc-iy  ova  tTj^f,  Toy 
it  avruv   x^oviof,  5ta2   tov   TpiVov  %a\oviriv  'T*12T02. 

Eyravda.  ^s  a.m9riiJ.ara  %ii-na,i  jiaj  ctAXa,  xaj  Ziv;  |6«yov,  Wo  july  n  Trrfv- 
SfifXEV   iyjiy    !>(b9aXjj.ovs,   Tftroy   ^j  Itti    tqv  jj.erwicou'    toi/Tov    to»   At«   nfta,ij.u>   ^nfly 
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firm  the  conjecture :  he  there  says,  that  "  in  a  temple  of  Minerva 
was  placed  a  wooden  image  of  Jupiter  with  three  eyes ;  two  of 
them  were  placed  in  the  natural  position,  and  the  other  was  placed 
on  the  forehead  :"  He  adds,  "  one  may  naturally  suppose  that 
Jupiter  is  represented  with  three  eyes  as  the  God  of  the  Heaven.,  as 
the  G  )d  of  the  Earth,  and  as  the  God  of  the  Sea."  But  this  Jupi- 
ter with  his  three  eyes  was,  though  Pausanias  was  ignorant  of  the 
fact,  an  emblem  of  the  trinity.  This  inquisitive  antiquary  has 
recorded  the  curious  tradition  that  it  came  from  Troy.  Now,  Sir, 
you  will  immediately  recollect  that  the  Trojans  acknowledged  a 
trinity  in  the  divine  nature,  and  that  the  Dii  Ptnates,  or  the  Cabirif 
of  the  Romans,  came  from  Troy !  The  Scholiast  upon  Apollonius 
of  Rhodes'  (in  B.  1.  v.  917.)  supposes  that  the  Cabiri  derived  their 
name  from  a  district  of  Phrygia  ;  so  well  known  was  it  to  have 
been  their  parent  country  !  I  may  add,  as  a  confirmation  of  the 
supposed  eastern  origin  of  this  three-eyed  Jupiter,  that  it  is  an 
oriental  emblem  of  the  trinity,  as  will  appear  by  the  subsequent 
quotations  from  the  Atlas  Chinesis  of  Montanus,  translated  by 
Ogilby.  We  read  in  p.  569,  vol.  2  &  3,  *«  The  modern  learned, 
or  followers  of  this  first  sect,  who  are  overwhelmed  in  idolatry, 
divide  generally  their  idols,  or  false  gods,  into  three  orders,  viz. 
celestial,  terrestrial,  and  infernal :  In  the  celestial  they  acknoivledge  a 


that  Tw  Ac40|utliovTOf  TraTftTov,  Iv  iiicti^^M  -rh;  auXii;  iSfv[/.ha)i,  -Adl  oTc  riXia-JtfT* 
vira  'EXXrivwv  "iXiov,  £wi  roJTOv  xmifvysv  o  nf.'afxof  Tov  Sujfxir  I'Ttil  Ss  ra  XaCyp* 
hiixovro,  7.a{x&lm  X9m}.o;,  5  Kawav/ioj,  aiTh,  xal  ^v«x£iTat  p,Jv  ht\  toDto 
hravOa-    TpTs  n    o^Oa-Kjxov;   cxfiv  M    tcSJe   <»>    Tij   T=x,<xaifOiTo   airir    A.a  yap    h 

Z:j;  T£  ■Mt.Tay96viO!,  Kcil  iTtaivh  mp^i-povsia.    [II.  ^.  V.  457.] 

a99a?./xorf  oVTif  ^h  o5v  0  TTOoic-a;,  art  a  to'i;  Tpi-rl  Ta^i  Xiyo^haiq  y^n^iCii 
Hc^oyrcc  Thy  airhy  toStov  0sav.  Pausaiiias  says  here,  that  iEschyhis  calls  Jupiter 
the  God  of  th'  Sea.  1  have  met  with  cue  other  instance  in  the  poems  of 
C.  S.  Sidonius  Apolliuaris  (Carmen  xxii.  v.  138.) 

Sacra  tridentifeii  Jovis  hie  armenta  profundo. 
Pluto  is  styled  by  the  Latin  Poets  Jupiter  hiferus,  Stygius. 

'  Kd^Hfoi   n   JojtoDcTi,  TTfoc-ayoffDcrSat   ktto  Kco^sifwy  t£v  ^ri.  (ffVytM  ijswV    hii 
'ENTETf©EN    METHNEX0H2AN. 
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trinity  of  one  godhead,  tvhich  they  iwrship,  mid  serve  by  the  name 
of  a  Goddess  called  Pussa  ;  which,  with  the  Greeks,  Ave  might 
call  Cybele,  and  with  the  Egyptians  Isis,  and  Mother  of  the  Gods  : 
This  Pussa  (according  to  the  Chinese  saying)  is  the  governess  of 
nature,  or,  to  speak  properly,  the  Chinese  Isis,  or  Cybele,  by 
whose  power  they  believe  that  all  things  are  preserved  and  made 
fruitfulj  as  the  three  inserted  figures  relate  ;"  We  are  then  told, 
that  in  the  first  figure,  *•  on  her  forehead,  just  above  her  eyes,  is  a 
round  speck,  or  0,  inform  of  a  third  eye."  Again,  in  the  descrip- 
tion of  the  second  print,  p.  570,  "  on  her  forehead  is  a  speck,  or  O, 
in  manner  of  a  third  eye,  for  a  testimony  of  her  being  able  to  see  all 
things"  Again,  in  the  description  of  the  fourth  print,  p.  572, 
"  The  fourth  figure  appearing  in  the  middle  represents  the  idol 
Fe,  or  Fo,  which  signifies  Preserver :  on  his  forehead  is  a 
speck,  or  0,  instead  of  a  third  eye  ;  on  the  right  side  sits  the  God- 
dess Pussa,  and  hath  likewise  a  sign  for  a  third  eye  on  the  forehead." 
Again,  in  the  account  of  the  deified  Xekia,  (who  is  said,  in  p.  574, 
to  have  received  his  knowledge  '*  from  four  Gioghis,  which  are 
hermits  of  India")  we  are  told  in  p.  576,  that  "  his  image  is  repre- 
sented in  the  temples,  in  the  shape  of  a  fair  youth,  x^ith  a  third  eye 
in  his  forehead." 

PART    II. 

I  hasten  now  to  make  my  promised  remarks  upon  the  passage, 
which  I  quoted  in  my  first  letter,  from  the  43d  c.  of  Tacitus's  Ger- 
many: it  is  thus  translated  in  the  concise,  and,  I  may  add,  the 
accurate  version  of  Dr.  Aikin.'  "  In  the  country  of  the  latter 
[Naharvali]  is  a  grove  consecrated  to  religious  rites  of  great 
antiquity  :  a  priest  presides  over  them,  dressed  in  woman's  apparel ; 
but  the  gods  worshipped  there,  are  said,  according  to  the  Roman 
interpretation,  to  be  Castor  and  Pollux  :  their  attributes  are  the 
same ;  their  name  Aids  :  no  images,  indeed,  or  vestiges  of  foreign 
superstition  appear  in  their  worship,  but  they  are  revered  under  the 
character  of  young  men  and  brothers."  Not  one  of  the  commen- 
tators upon  Tacitus,  whom  I  have  seen,  has  throwTi  any  light  upon 


'  Apiid  Nahaivalos  antiquae  religionis  lucus  osteuditur :  praesidet  sacerdos 
muliebri  ornatu ;  sed  deos,  interpretatioiie  Romaua,  Castorem  Pollucemque 
memorant  :  ea  vis  numini :  nomeu  Aids :  nulla  simulacra,  nullum  peregrinsp. 
superstitjonis  vestigium ;  ut  fi-atres  tamen,  ut  juveues  venerantur. 
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this  curious  passage  :  it  is,  however,  evident  that  there  'was  a  two- 
Jb/d  distinction  in  this  divinity,  that  his  name  was  Aids,  and  that  the 
priest,  tvho  attended  him,  loas  dressed  in  the  clothes  of  a  luomaji ; 
but  Tacitus  must  be  mistaken  in  referring  this  duality  to  Castor, 
and  Pollux  :  perhaps  the  reason  why  the  priest  was  enjoined  to 
wear  a  female  dress,  was  to  point  out  the  androgynous  jiature  of  the 
deity  ;  for  we  know,  from  the  Northern  Antiquities  of  Mallet,  that 
the  Scandinavians  considered  their  deity  as  a  hermaphrodite.  With 
respect  to  the  word  Aids,  I  find  it  to  be  the  name  of  a  woman  in 
Pausanias  (B.  ix.  c.  17.)s  and  the  name  of  a  man  in  B.  iv.  c  9.  Lem- 
priere,  in  his  Classical  Dictionary,  says  from  Apollodorus  that  one 
of  the  daughters  of  ^gyptus  was  called  Aids ;  and  Livy,'  in  the 
51st  c.  of  his  42d  B.  says  that  tlie  Macedonians  call  their  Minerva 
Aids,  and  informs  us  that  Perseus  made  to  her  a  royal  sacrifice  of 
one  hundred  victims :  Cicero  says,  if  I  mistake  not,  in  his  Nature 
of  the  Gods,  that  one  person,  in  one  of  the  three  orders  of  Anaces, 
whom  he  mentions,  is  named  Alco.  A  friend  has  suggested  that 
the  word  Aids  is  derived  from  the  Hebrew  7Ji  Al,  i.  e.  "  the  potver- 
Jicl  one."  The  two  last  hypostases  of  the  trinity  were,  as  you  well 
know,  considered  as  emanations  from  Jupiter :  in  the  course  of 
time,  these,  the  real  Dioscuri,  were  confounded  with  Castor  and 
Pollux,  the  fabulous  Dioscuri,  who  were  knovsm  only  to  the  Gre- 
cians, as  Herodotus  *  expressly  asserts  in  the  43d  c.  of  his  2d  B. 
Castor  and  Pollux  were  always  represented  as  brothers,  and  as  young 
men  ;  and  the  real  Dioscuri,  or  Cherubim  of  the  Classics,  were  also 
represented  as  brothers,  and  as  youthsJ^  I  hope  that  I  have  proved 
to  your  satisfaction,  in  my  first  Letter,  that  the  Samothracian  Cabiri 
■were  the  Pelasgic  trinity.     Now  it  is  well  knowm  to  every  scholar, 

^  Citium  (Macedoniae  oppidum  est)  copias  omnes  contrahit ;  ipse  centum 
hostiis  sacrificio  regaliter  Minervae,  quam  vocat  Alciden,  confecto — ,  profectiu 
Citium  est. 

f^i   ©101  oSxoi    iV  TiUc-i  a.Kkai.a'i  9eo7(71  a'nahisyjt.Tcii. 

5  Heyne,  in  the  9th  Excursus  of  the  Second  iEiteid  on  the  Dii  Penates, 
says,  "  Quia,  duorum  adolescentum,  prisco  more,  tanqiiam  fratrum  junctorum, 
signa  oculis  occttrrebant,  confusi  tandem  itli  sunt  cum  Dioscuris."  This  pro- 
found scholar  had  before  mentioned  a  very  curious  fact  from  Dionysius  of 
Halicarnassus,  which  I  shall  give  in  his  own  words :  "  Dion,  Halic.  1,  63. 
Romae  in  ^de  Deura  Penatium  sub  Velii — duos  Genios,  seu  Adolescentes, 
sedentium  habitu  et  hastam  manu  tenentiuni,  viderat,  eoque  Timeei  fidem 
elevat,  qui  mera  x»ipuxEi»  [so.  Penates],  caduceos,  esse  ab  indigenis  audierat ; 
forte  tamen  aec  hoc  falso,  si  id  ad  iuformia  rudis  artis  opera  referas," 
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that  the  Samothracian  Gods  have  often  been  confounded  with  Castor 
and  Polhix';  but  if  these  Samothracian  gods  were  a  trinity,  I 
ima/iine  that  I  hear  you  ask,  how  could  this  have  been  the  case? 
I  reply,  that  though  the  Cabiri  might  appear  by  the  visible  repre- 
sentations in  the  Samothracian  temples  as  a  Duad,  yet  the  image 
of  the  G7-eat  Third  tvns  /eft  to  the  imagination  to  cojiceive.  Pausanias 
says,  in  a  passage  cited  in  my  last  Letter,  that  <«  the  people  of  Am- 
phissa  observe  a  religious  solemnity  in  the  honor  of  the  youths, 
who  are  called  A?iactes  :  men  differ  in  their  opinions  about  the 
nature  of  these  gods  ;  some  say  that  they  are  (  astor  and  Pollux,  or 
the  Dioscuri ;  some  believe  them  to  be  the  Curetts;  while  others, 
who  pretend  to  a  more  accurate  knowledge  of  these  abstruse  mat- 
ters, identify  them  with  the  Cabiri."  This  passage  supplies  us  with 
two  important  facts  :  it  not  only  proves  that  Castor  and  Pollux,  the 
fabulous  Dioscuri,  were  often  confounded  with  the  real  Dioscuri, 
but  also  proves  that  die  Cabiri,  or  Pelasgic  trinity,  were  often  con- 
sidered by  the  Grecians  as  a  Duad,  because,  as  I  have  intimated 
above,  there  tvas  often  no  visible  representation  of  the  Creator.  I 
may  appeal  to  the  Scholiast*  of  ApoUonius  the  Rhodian,  who  says, 
in  a  passage  to  which  I  have  before  referred,  that  in  ancient  times 
there  tvere  only  ttvo  Cabiri.  I  may  appeal  again  to  Pausanias,  who 
says  in  B.  viii.  c.  20.^  that  "  among  the  Clitorians  there  is  a  temple 
erected  to  the  Dioscuri,  tvho  are  there  called  the  Great  Gods,"  or 
Cabiri.  I  may  also  appeal  to  the  fact,  whi,ch  has  been  stated  in  a 
note  from  Dionysius  of  Halicarnassus,  that,  in  the  temple  of  the 
Penates,  erected  under  the  eminence  of  Velia,  near  the  Roman 
Forum,  there  was  a  visible  representation  only  of  two  gods,  and  that 
this  Duad  was  represented  as  ttvo  young  men.  I  wish  you  particu- 
larly to  notice  the  fact  that  this  was  the  temple  of  the  Dii  Penates  ; 
but  the  Dii  Penates  were,  as  Bishop  Horsley  and  yourself  have 

'  Gesner  says,  in  liis  Latin  Thesaurus,  uuder  Saniothraces :  "  Dii  Sanw- 
ihraces  vulgo  putabantur  Castor  et  Pollux,  sed  refellit  hanc  opinionem  Varro 
tie  L.  L.  4,  10.  ct  ita  potius  statuit : '  Hi  mas,  et  fcemina,  et  hi,  quos  Augurum 
[so.  Eomanorum]  libii  scriptos  habeut  sic,  Divi  Poles,  et  sunt  pro  iliis,  qui  in 
Samothrace  ©foi  Wvaroi :  ha^c  duo  ccelum  et  terra,  quod  anima  et  corpus,  humi- 
dum  et  frigidum.' "  I  may  here  remark,  that  this  passage  of  Varro  completely 
identifies  the  Samothracian  Gods  with  the  Divi  Potes,  or  Penates,  or  Cabiri 
of  the  Romans. 

Ot    is  Svo  tTvai   rov;   KaSapoy;   ifacr]   tjjotscov,   jrpc-rSuTfJov  fJ-h  Atn,  vtiirsfov   U 
Aiovv(rov, 

5  KXsiTop:o(j  iJ  jcai  AtorMV-iuv,  xaAov/^JViDV  il  ©EftN  MEFAAftN,  IffTir  I'tpov  oVt5 
T.Vffapa  B7r.'^oy  crrciha,  alio  TJi;  woXttu;,  xwi  «ycsX|04ar*  {Vtiv  uvTot;  y^n'Kv.a. 
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shown,  the  Roman  Trinit?/,  and  therefore  these  two  youths  were 
the  real  Dioscuri,  the  Aids  of  the  Germans,  the  Anactes  of  Pausa- 
nias,  and  the  Duad  of  Varro. 

But  this  temple  of  the  Penates  appears  to  me  to  be  the  identical 
temple,  which  is  generally  celled  the  temple  of  Castor  and  Pollux. 
Dionysius  says,  in  the  passage,  to  which  I  have  before  referred,  that 
the  temple  of  the  Penates  was  situated  by  the  Roman  Forum,  not 
far  from  the  temple  of  Vesta.'  Now,  if  you  turn  to  Suetonius's 
Lives  of  the  Twelve  Caesars,  examine  the  10th  c.  of  the  first  book, 
as  well  as  the  22d  c.  of  die  fourth  book,  read  the  notes  in  the 
Variorum  edition  by  Bemeggerus  and  by  Torrentius;  and  then  turn 
to  the  note  of  Marlianus  in  the  Variorum  edition  of  Valerius  Maxi- 
mus,  you  will  find  that  these  critics  are  greatly  puzzled  to  discover 
the  exact  situation  of  the  temple  of  these  fabulous  Dioscuri,  from 
the  apparent  contradiction  in  some  passages  of  the  classical  writers. 
I  do  not  mean  to  enter  into  a  full  discussion  of  this  subject  at  the 
present  moment,  and  it  will  be  sufficient  for  me  to  produce  one 
testimony  in  the  support  of  my  assertion,  that  the  temple  of  the 
Penates  has  often  been  confounded  with  the  temple  of  Castor  and 
Pollux.  Marlianus,  in  the  note,  to  which  I  have  referred,  says 
from  Appian,  that  "  when  Asellius  the  Praetor  happened  one  day 
to  be  sacrificing  to  Castor  and  Pollux  in  the  Forum,  some  one  dis- 
charged the  contents  of  a  cup  upon  a  stone,  and  the  Praetor  ran  to 
the  temple  of  Vesta."  "  Hence,"  says  Marlianus,^  "  it  is  evident 
that  the  temple  of  Castor  and  Ppllux  was  near  to  the  temple  of 
Vesta."  Now,  Sir,  it  was,  as  we  are  told  by  Heyne,  in  the  note 
above,  the  temple  of  the  Penates,  which  was  contiguous  to  the  tem- 
ple of  Vesta  :  hence,  then,  you  see  that  Appian  has  confounded  the 
real,  and  the  fabulous  Dioscuri.  If  we  suppose  (as  we  may  suppose 
with  a  great  probability,  from  what  has  been  said  above)  that  the 
temple,  erected  to  Castor  and  Pollux,  was  placed  in  a  different  part 
of  the  Forum  from  the  temple  of  the  Penates,  and  bear  in  our 
minds  the  remembrance  of  the  confusion  between  the  fabulous,  and 
th$  real  Dioscuri,  all  the  critical  diflJculties,  which  arise  from  the 


I  Heyne,  in  the  Excursus  mentioned  above,  says  :  "  Penatium  ades  Romae 
fuitsub  Velia,  non  longe  ab  aede  Vestae,  v.  Dionys.  ibid,  incendio  Neroniano 
deleta :  v.  Tac.  Ann.  xv.  41 ;  non  enim  recte  alii  tradiderunt  in  Vestae 
tetnplo  Penates  servalos  :  v.  ad  Tac.  1.  c.  Cf.  Donat  3,  3.  de  urbe  Roma." 

*  Appianus  autem  commemorat  Asellium,  Praetorem,  forte  sacra  Castori  et 
Polluci  in  foro  flicientem,  cum  quidam  lapide  phialam  excussisset,  ad  Vestae. 
sedem  cucurrisse  :  ex  quibus  verbis  apparet  aedem  Castorum  prope  Vesta,  fo- 
rumque  Roraanum  ita  sitam,  ut  a  fronte  hoc,  ilhun  vero  a  tergo  habuerit. 
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apparent  contradictions  in  different  writers  about  the  situation  of 
the  temple  of  Castor  and  Pollux,  may  be  easily  solved. 

I  shall  close  this  body  of  evidence  with  the  direct  testimony  of 
Pausanias,  who  says  in  B.  1.  c.  31.'  that  "  the  Cephalensians  par- 
ticularly worship  the  Dioscuri ;  for  Lhis  is  the  appellation,  which 
they  give  to  the  Great  Gods,"  or  Cabiri.  Again  Pausanias  says, 
in  B.  3.  c.  24.^  that  "  on  a  small  promontory  at  Brasias  stand 
some  images  of  brass,  about  the  height  of  one  foot,  with  caps  on 
their  heads  :  I  know  not  whether  they  are  worshipped  as  the  Dios- 
curi, or  as  the  Cory'  antes  :  hoivever,  they  are  three  in  number."  This 
passage  is  very  curious  :  it  establishes  the  truth  of  the  remark,  that 
the  Dioscuri  of  the  classics  do  not  always  mean  Castor  and  Poi'ux  ; 
for  we  are  expressly  told  here  that  there  were  three  images  :  Pausa- 
nias confesses  that  he  could  not  discover  whether  these  images  were 
the  Dioscuri,  or  the  Corybantes  :  Now  the  real,  as  well  as  the  fabu- 
lous, Dioscuri,  were  only  two  in  number :  it  is  unnecessary  to  show 
that  these  images  could  not  be  intended  to  represent  the  Cory- 
bantes ;  the  only  supposition,  therefore,  is,  that  this  was  a  represen- 
tatiofi  of  the  trinity. 

There  now  remains  for  me  only  to  ask  whether  the  Aids  of  Tacitus, 
and  the  Dioscuri  of  the  classics,  is  not  the  same  with  the  Hebreiv  Sche- 
chinah  ivith  the  Cherubim  overshadoxving  the  mercy-seat  ?  Whether  the 
Cherubim  are  not  the  Fratres,  and  the  Juvenes  of  Tacitus  ?  You  have 
given  in  vol.  iv.  p.  402,  an  engraving  of  this  Hebrew  symbol, 
which,  as  you  remark,  Philo  asserts  to  be  emblematical  oithe  tvio 
Poxoers  of  God,  sometimes  called,  as  you  well  know,  the  txuo  Hands  of 
God.  The  real  Dioscuri,  or  Cherubim  of  the  classics,  are  often 
represented,  as  we  have  seen  in  the  extract  from  Heyn^,  with  their 
hands  joined,  as  if  they  were  overshadowing  the  Great  Supreme, 
who  is  generally  placed  in  the  centre,  when  three  figures  are  given, 
as  I  shall  have  occasion  to  observe  in  my  third  Letter. 
I  am,  Reverend  Sir, 

With  every  sentiment  of  respect, 

E.  H.  BARKER. 

Beverley i  April  5th,  1811. 


'  Kiifa\nm  Jj  oi  Ai6e-/Coupoi  vofxi^ovrai   ^a'KHTTa.'  fj.syd'Kovs  yap  c^Jaj  oj  Tai/T^  ©mv; 
-t  A(05->ioi/poi;£  f>fa;,  n  KofV&avcaf  V0|t4i^«i;c7i"  TPEIS  A'  'OTN     EI2I. 
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IMITATIONS    OF    HORACE, 

By  Professor  Porson. 
From  the  Spirit  of  the  Public  Journals,  for  1797. 


J.  HE  Poet  makes  a  voyage  to  Britain,  in  pursuance  of  his 
promise — lib.  3.  Ode  iv.  line  33. — "  Visani  Britannos  hospitibus 
feros" — "  I  will  visit  the  Britons,  inhospitable  to  strangers." 
The  vessel  in  which  he  sailed  w^as  called  the  Britannia,  whether 
from  the  place  of  its  destination,  or  from  the  circumstance  of 
being  built  of  British  wood,  I  cannot  determine  •,  but,  I  believe, 
for  both  reasons.  After  a  tedious  voyage,  at  last  he  arrived 
safe  at  Portsmouth. — The  ship  was  grievously  shattered  ;  but 
the  Captain  determined  to  go  out  again  immediately,  before 
she  was  well  refitted,  and  while  the  weather  was  very  unpro- 
mising.— Several  of  the  crew  were  heard  to  mutter,  in  conse- 
quence of  this  proceeding ;  upon  which  the  Captain,  by  advice 
of  the  pilot,  put  them  in  irons.  But  the  most  curious  incident 
was  (if  we  may  believe  Quintilian),  that  Horace  was  indicted 
for  a  libel,  as  if,  under  the  allegory  of  a  ship,  he  had  intended 
to  paint  the  dangers  and  distresses  of  the  commonwealth — ■ 
Whoever  peruses  my  version,  wiH  see  how  groundless  and 
absurd  this  accusation  v/as- — The  reader  need  only  keep  in  mind 
that  the  Poet,  more  safe  at  shore,  makes  this  pathetic  address 
to  the  vessel,  in  which  his  life  and  fortunes  were  so  lately 
risked —  « 

TO   THE   GOOD   SHIP   BRITANNIA. 

Britannia,  while  fresh  storms  ai-e  brewing, 
I  wonder  what  the  devil  you're  doing ! 
Put  back  to  harbour,  might  and  main. 
Nor  venture  out  to  sea  again  ; 
Your  hull's  too  tender  long  to  last, 
You're  fain  to  try  a  jury-mast ; 
Your  tackle's  old,  your  timber's  crazy. 
The  winds  are  high,  the  weather  hazy  ; 
Your  anchor's  lost,  you've  sprung  a  leak  ; 
Hark,  how  the  ropes  and  cordage  creak  ! 
Vol.  IV.     No.  vii.  g 
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A  rag  of  canvass  scarce  remains ; 
Your  pilot  idly  beats  his  brains — 
A  cub  that  knows  not  stem  from  stem. 
Too  high  t'  obey,  too  proud  to  learn — 
In  vain  you  worry  Heav'n  with  pray'rs  : 
Think  you  that  Heav'n  one  farthing  cares 
Whether  a  sailor*  prays  or  swears  ? 
In  vain  you  sport  your  threadbare  joke, 
And  call  yourself  "  Old  Heart  of  Oak." 
No  seamaUj  that  can  box  his  compass, 
Trusts  to  your  daubs,  or  titles  pompous. 
Take  heed,  lest  Boreas  plays  the  mocker. 
And  cry — "  Tis  snug  in  Davy's  locker.'^ 
Though  while  on  board  as  sick  as  hell. 
Ax.  shore,  old  girl,  I  wish  you  well. 
Beware  of  shoals — of  wind  and  weather. 
And  try  to  keep  your  planks  together ; 
Or  else  the  rav'nous  sea  will  gorge. 
And  lodge  you  next  the  Royal  George. 

Q.  HORAT.  FLAC.  CARM.  LIB.  I.  ODE  XIV. 

O  Navis  !  referent  in  mare  te  novi 
Fluctus  ?  6  !  quid  agis  ?  fortiter  occupa 
Portum.  Nonne  vides,  ut 
Nudum  remigio  latus, 
.     Et  malus  celeri  saucius  Africo, 

Antennseque  gemant  ?   Ac  sine  funibus 
Vix  durare  carinse 
Possint  imperiosius 
^quor  ?  Non  tibi  sunt  Integra  lintea, 
Non  Di,  quos  iterum  pressa  voces  malo, 
Quamvis  Pontica  pinus, 
Sylvae  filia  nobilis — 
Jactes  et  genus,  et  nomen  inutile  : 
Nil  pictis  timidus  navita  puppibus 
Fidit — Tu,  nisi  ventis 
Debes  ludibrium,  cave. 
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Nuper  solicitum  qu£e  mihi  tasdlum ; 
Nunc  desiderium,  curaque  non  levis, 
Interfusa  nitentes 

Vites  aequora  Cycladas ! 


Understanding'  that  my  last  translation  of  an  Ode  of 
Horace  did  not  displease  the  best  judges,  I  have  taken  the 
liberty  to  send  you  a  second  attempt,  which  I  submit  to  your 
candor.  It  may  seem  matter  of  wonder  to  you,  as  it  does  to 
me,  that  neither  Quintilian>  nor  Will  Baxter,  nor  any  other 
hunter  of  allegories,  should  find  out  the  real  drift  of  this  Ode, 
which  is  so  very  easy  to  be  discovered.  The  case,  in  short,  is 
as  follows. — Augustus,  in  the  midst  of  peace  and  tranquillity, 
felt,  or  feigned,  an  alarm,  on  account  of  some  books  written 
by  persons  suspected  of  an  attachment  to  the  party  of  Cato  and 
Brutus,  and  recommending  republican  principles.  Now, 
Horace  having  been  a  colonel  in  Brutus's  army,  and  being 
rather  too  free  in  professing  his  religious  sentiments,  naturally 
passed  for  an  atheist  and  a  repubUcan.  Augustus  published  an 
edict  to  tell  his  subjects  how  happy  they  all  were,  in  spite  of  the 
suggestions  of  malcontents ;  commanding  them  to  stick  close 
to  their  old  religions  •,  and  threatening,  that  whoever  was  not 
active  in  assisting  the  government,  should  be  treated  as  an 
enemy  to  church  and  state.  Upon  this  occasion  Horace  read- 
er affected  to  read,  for  I  will  not  take  my  oath  to  his  sincerity — 
a  recantation.  In  one  part  of  the  Ode  he  says  :  "  Jupiter,  who 
generally  thunders  and  lightens  in  cloudy  weather,  now  has 
driven  his  chariot  through  the  serene  air."  This  is  so  plain  an 
emblem  of  Augustus  fulminating  his  censures  in  a  time  of 
perfect  tranquillity,  that  it  needs  no  farther  commient.  Our 
author  refers  to  this  circumstance  again,  Carm.  vii.  5.  *'  Ccelo 
tonantem  credidimus  Jovem  regnare :  prccsens  Divus  habehitur 
Augustus'^ — "  We  have  believed  that  Jupiter  reigns  thundering 
from  heaven:  Augustus  shall  be  esteemed  a  present  God."     In 


'  This  Letter  and  Translation  allude,  with  great  delicacy,  ingenuity,  and 
finesse,  to  the  alarm  about  republican  principles,  raised  at  the  beginning  of  the 
present  war. 
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another  place  he  expressly  calls  Augustus  Jupiter — Epist.  I.  19 
• — 43.  "  Rides f  aity  et  Jovis  aurihus  ista  servas" — "  You 
joke,"  says  he,  "  and  reserve  your  verses  for  the  ear  of  Jove." 
For  all  sovereigns,  while  they  are  in  power,  are  compared  to 
the  Sovereign  of  the  Gods,  however  weak,  wicked,  or  worth- 
less they  may  be — 

Nihil  est  quod  credere  de  se 
Non  possit,  cum  laudatur  Dis  asqua  potestas. 

I  must  not  forget  to  add,  that  this  Edict  of  the  Emperor  was 
followed  by  numerous  addresses  from  large  bodies  of  the  men, 
who  were  once  called  Romans.  Allowing  the  reality  of  the 
plots,  lamenting  the  decay  of  piety,  and  promising  to  resist  all 
innovation,  and  to  defend  his'  sacred  Caesarean  Majesty  with 
their  lives  and  fortunes. 

HORACE,    BOOK    I.    ODE   XXXIV. 

Till  now  I  held  free-thinking  notions, 
Gave  little  heed  to  my  devotions. 
Scarce  went  to  church  four  times  a-year. 
And  then  slept  more  than  pray'd,  I  fear  : 
But  now  I'm  quite  an  alter'd  man— 
I  quit  the  course  I  lately  ran ; 
And  giving  heterodoxy  o'er. 
Unlearn  my  irreligious  lore. 
Yet,  lest  you  entertain  a  doubt, 
I'll  tell  you  how  it  came  about. 

Jove  seldom  lets  his  lightnings  fly, 
Except  when  clouds  obscure  the  sky. 
As  well  you  know  ;  but,  t'other  morning. 
He  thunder'd  without  previous  warning, 
And  flash'd  in  such  a  perfect  calm. 
It  gave  me  a  religious  qualm  : 
Nor  me  alone — the  frightful  sound 
Reach'd  to  the  country's  utmost  bound  ; 
And  ev'ry  river  in  the  nation 
From  concave  shores  made  replication.' 

»  Shakespeare's  Julius  Cssar,  Act  I.  Scene  I, 
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The  brutish  clods,  in  shape  of  cits. 

Were  almost  frighten'd  into  fits. 

Henceforth  I  bow  to  ev'ry  altar, 

And  wish  all  infidels  a  halter. 

I  see  what  poVr  your  Gods  can  show. 

Change  low  with  high,  and  high  with  low ; 

Pull  down  the  lofty  from  his  place, 

And  in  his  stead  exalt  the  base  : 

Thus  Fortune's  gifts  some  lose,  some  gain, 

Wliile  mortals  gaze  and  guess  in  vain. 

HORAT,    LIB.    I.    ODE   XXXIV. 

Parcus  deorum  cultor  et  infrequens, 
Insanientis  dum  sapienti.e 
Consultus  erro,  nunc  retrorsum 
"\^ela  dare,  atque  iterare  cursus 
Cogor  relictos — Namqiie  Diespiter, 
Igni  corusco  nubila  dlvidens, 

Plerumque,  per  purum  tonantes, 
Egit  equos,  volucremqiie  curruin  : 
Quo  bruta  tellus,  et  vaga  flumina. 
Quo  Styx,  et  invisi  horrida  Tanari 
Sedes,  Atlanteusque  finis 

Concutitur — Valet  ima  summis 
Mutare,  et  insignem  attenuat  Deus, 
Obscura  promens—  Hinc  apicem  rapax 
Fortuna  cum  stridore  acuto 
Sustulit :  hie  posuisse  gaudet. 


We  have  several  Translations  of  Horace  ;  but  none  that  I 
have  seen  appear  to  do  the  author  justice.  There  is  in  Horace 
a  grace,  a  delicacy,  a  liveliness,  a  fulness  of  expression,  and  a 
harmony  of  versification,  that  at  once  captivate  the  ear  and  the 
heart.  I  need  not  explain  to  you  how  far  short  of  these  excel- 
lencies our  translators  in  general  have  fallen.  Having  myself 
studied  this  poet  with  uncommon  attention  I  have,  with  all  my 
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might,  endeavoured  to  preserve  these  qualities  in  my  version, 
of  vi'hich  I  send  you  the  inclosed  Ode  as  a  specimen.  If  you 
judge  it  to  have  less  merit  than  the  partial  parent  believes,  you 
will  still  allow  it,  I  hope,  to  soar  above  the  common  flights  of 

modern  poetry.     It   is  not  heavy  as  lead,  like  Mr. ;  nor 

dull  as  ditch-water,  like  Anna  Matilda ;  nor  mad  as  a  March- 
hare,  like    our  present  excellent  Laureat  j  nor  stupid but 

I  should  never  make  an  end,  if  I  went  on  with  my  comparisons. 
If  this  sample  takes,  I  mean  to  publish  a  translation  of  the 
whole  by  subscription :  it  will  be  printed  on  wire-wove  paper, 
and  hot-pressed — not  to  exceed  two  volumes  quarto.  A  great 
number  of  engravings  will  be  added  by  the  most  eminent 
artists.  The  obscenities  will  be  left  out  of  the  comm.on  copies  -, 
but  printed  separately  for  the  use  of  the  curious  and  critical 
readers.  The  passages  that  have  an  improper  political  ten- 
dency will  be  carefully  omitted  ;  such  as — 

Sed  magis 


Pugnas,  et  exactos  tyrannos 

Densum  humeris  bibit  aure  vulgus. 

«  The  clustering  mob  is  more  delighted  to  hear  of  battles 
and  the  expulsion  of  tyrants." 
Or  that  address  to  Fortune — 

Purpurei  metuunt  tyranni, 
Injurioso  ne  pede  proruas 
Stantem  columnam  :  neu  populus  frequens 
Ad  arma  cessantes,  ad  arma 

Concitet,  imperiumque  frangat. 

«  Purple  tyrants  dread  thee,  O  Fortune,  lest  thou  shouldst 
kick  down  the  standing  pillar  [of  existing  circumstances] ;  lest 
the  thronging  populace  sJiould  summon  the  loiterers  TO  arms,  to 
ARMS  •,  and  demolish  the  empire." 

But  these  passages  are  very  few,  aad  shall  be  studi- 
ously suppressed.  Luckily,  Horace  is  full  of  loyal  effu- 
sions, which  I  shall  endeavour  to  render  with  spirit  as  well  as 
fidelity.  What,  for  instance,  can  be  more  applicable  than  the 
following  passage  to  the  present  war  I 
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Diu 

Lat^que  victrices  catervse, 
Consiliis  Juvenis  repressje, 
Sensere,  quid  mens  rite,  quid  indoles 
Nutrita  faustis  sub  penetrallbus 
Posset — quid  Augusti  paternus 
In  pueros  animus  Nerones. 

«  The  armies,  so  long  and  so  far  victorious,  were  checked 
by  the  conduct  of  a  young  Prince,  and  became  sensible  what 
could  be  done  by  a  mind  and  a  disposition  duly  nurtured  under 
an  auspicious  roof — what  could  be  achieved  by  the  paterna 
qffectio7i  of  Augustus  to  the  young  Neroes." 

But  it  is  time  to  release  you  from  this  tedious  preface,  and 
give  you  my  specimen. — Why,  thus  it  runs,  then : 

HORACE,    BOOK    I.    ODE   XXVII.    TRANSLATED. 

Fy,  friends  !  were  glasses  made  for  fighting. 
And  not  your  hearts  and  heads  to  lighten  ? 
Quit,  quit,  for  shame,  the  savage  fashion. 
Nor  fall  in  such  a  bloody  passion. 

"  Pistols  and  ball  for  six  !"  what  sport'. 
How  distant  from     "  Fresh  lights  and  Port !"     , 
Get  rid  of  this  ungodly  rancour  : 
And  bring  your — elbows  to  an  anchor. 

Why,  though  your  stuff  is  plaguy  heady, 
I'll  try  to  hold  one  bumper  steady. 
Let  Ned  but  say,  what  wench's  eyes 
Gave  him  the  wound,  of  which  he  dies. 

You  won't— then,  d if  I  drink  1 

A  proper  question  this  to  blink  ! 
Come,  come  ;  for  whomsoe'er  you  feel 
Those  pains,  you  always  sin  genteel. 

And  were  your  girl  the  dirtiest  drab—  - 
(You  know  I  never  was  a  blab) 
Out  with  it ;  whisper  soft  and  low  ; — 
What !  is  it  she  ?  the  filthy  frow ! 

You've  got  a  roaring  sea  to  tame, 
Boy,  worthy  of  a  better  flame ! 
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What  Lapland  witch,  what  cunning  man, 
Can  free  you  from  this  haridan  ? 
St.  George  himself,  who  slew  die  dragon, 
Would  idly  waste  his  strength  this  h?g  on. 

HORAT.    CARM.    I.    27. 

Natis  in  usum  Ifetitice  scyphis 
Pugnarc,  Thracum  est;  toUite barbarum 
Morem,  verecundumque  Bacchum 
Sanguineis  prohibete  rlxis. 

Vino  et  lucernis  Modus  acinaces 
Immane  quantum  discrepat :  impium 
Lenite  clamorem,   sodales, 
Et  cubito  remanete  presso. 

Vultis  severi  me  quoque  sumere 
Partem  Falerni  ?  Dicat  Opuntiae 
Frater  Megillte,  quo  beatus 
Vulnere,  qua  pereat  sagitta. 

Cessat  voluntas  ?  Non  alia  bibam 
Mercede :  quas  te  cunque  domat  Venus, 
Non  erubescendis  adurit 

Ignibus,  ingenuoque  semper 

Amore  peccas.     Quicquid  habes,  age ; 
Depone  tutis  auribus.     Ah  miser! 
Quanta  laborabas  Charybdi, 
Digne  puer  meliore  flamma  ! 

Quae  saga,  quis  te  solvere  Thessalis 
Magus  venenis,  quis  poterit  Deus  ? 
Vix  illigatum  te  triformi 
Pegasus  expediet  chimsera.  ' 
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J  CHART  OF  TEN  NUMERALS  IN  TWO 
HUNDRED  TONGUES, 


Ordo. 
Noah's  three  sons. 
1.     Assyrians. 


^  Khathai- 
(  Scythians- 


Gcmis. 


Assyrians. 

Arabians. 

South  Petsiuns. 

Egyptians. 

•  North  Persians. 
Scythians  intra 
et  extra  Imaum,  &c 


Species. 


Religion. 


Chaldee,  ^ 

Hehreic,   (         All  are 

etc.  C       Moslems. 


A  rm  enians, — Chris  tians. 

The  Goths      )  ^.,^ 

c  T^  /  Ditto, 

of  Europe,     J 

the  Massagetue.  — extinct. 


S-'Sarmato'.  Modes. 

Sar-madai.     Partliians. 
Sarmatae.        Samaritans. 


Vendi 
Heruli 
Lcttes. 
Livonians. 


Poles. 

Eussians. 
Kossacs. 


Georgians.    '\  AH 
Circassians.  (  are 

f  Chris- 
j  tians. 


4.     Seres Siamese.  [  The  Northern  and  "^Few  in- 

Indi.        of  the  Balic  tongne,  &o.  SoTithern  ^deeda.e 

Hindoos.  East-Indians.      j  Christians. 


5.     Sinae 


T    "I  „„„    i  ^  few  are  converted. 
Japanese,  j 


Barbaric  Nations  from  the  North  to  the  South^  according  to  their  degrees 
of  barbarism. 


6.  Samoieds Ostiacs,  Yurals  &c. 

7.  Yakuts   Yukagirs.  Expelled  Tartars. 

8.  Koriacs Tchukchi. 

9.  Katnpchadals Kurilians 

Prince  William's  Sound. 


1  Nearly  all 

r^are  Greek 

resemble  the  Japanese.    J  Christians. 


10.  Mandshours,  Manchews,  j 

or  Tongusfi    j  Lamuts, 

11.  Monguls.    Calmucs 


The  ruling  people  ) 
in  China.        ^ 


Soongars 

Tonguts 

Bxirats 


■] 


A  few  are 
Christians. 

Ditto  of 
the  Russian 
church. 
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12.    Tatars, 
or  Huns. 


13.    Finns. 


Turks. 
Khosars, 
Uzes,  or 
Siberians. 

Finlanders. 
Esthonians. 
Laplanders. 
Hungarians. 


Nogays. 
Bashkirs. 
Kir  guises,  or 
Kaizaks. 
Teleuts. 
Permians,  or 
Biarms. 
Lironians. 
Votiacs,  and 
Chermisses. 
Voguls,  and 
Ostiacs. 


14.    Kadiac-Island. 


Eskimaux. 


Norton-Sound. 


By  this  route  the  New  World  was  peopled. 


THE  MOTIIER-TONGUES. 


THE  DIALECTS. 


Hebrew. 


Citaldee. 


Arabic. 


Arab  of 
Morocco. 


2rf  specimen  in 
French  pro- 
nunciation. 


Brebes, 
and  Sliilhi.    the  same. 


Punic,  or    Tlie  Modern 
the  same.     Maltese.    Ethiopic,  or    The  dead 
the  Abyssinian.    Sansa-it. 
Christiaiis. 


1 

yean 

ian 

yeat 

huchet 

ehud 

sam 

2 

seen 

sin 

snet 

tnei 

sanui 

pan 

3 

crat 

querad 

crat 

llieta 

salus 

ida 

4 

koost 

cuoz 

arba 

hcrbha 

rebua 

idvat 

5 

summost 

cemoiif 

kenisa 

charasa 

kamus 

6 

suth — east 

seddtse 

east 

sitta 

areb 



7 
8 

sad 
tempt 

sa 
tem 

saba 
tempt 

sebo 
tmiena 

saubat 

-^ 

9 

tzau 

tza 

tzau 

disha 

— ^ — 



10 
100 

murrow 

niaraoh 

ashora 

hashra 



1000 

woappodon 

in  200  Tomiies, 
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Fersian.    the  same. 


Welsh. 


1  Yek  — 

2  du     — 

3  sell  — 
chehar 


yeck- 
devv  - 


4  cheliar —  char 

5  penge  —  panch  — 

6  sliesh    — •shesli  — 

7  heft haft  

8  hesht    —  hasht    — 

9  nuh  no    

10    deh  dah  

aslioora     

100   sad      


2rf  speci- 
men. 


Irish.     Biscayan. 


yn    aon  bat 

doy  do    bi 

tri    tcoia   —  ini 

peduar —  kethra —  laii 

pynip  —  kuig bost 

xuex    —  seishear    sey 

sheaxd —  sliaspi 

oclit shorci 

niji  vedracj 

deix aniai' 


Moors, Gipseij, 

or 

Hindustani. 


ek 
duy 


tin    mun-u  - 

tzar nal-u    - 

penge anj-u    - 

tzo   aar-u.  - 

tatee    ail-u     - 

aatsa    ett-u    - 

nouy    on- 

padd-u  - 

dass  ■   patt-u  - 

irru 


Sa7iscrit. 

1  Ec 

2  dwaii  — 

3  traya  — 

4  chatur  — 

5  paucha  — 

6  shat  — 

7  sapta  — 

8  ashta  — 

9  nova  - 

10  dasa  - 
20 

100 


Three  in  the  Burmah  Empire. 

Rooiiiga.  Rossawn.    Banga. 

1  awg 

2  doo 

3  teen 

4  tchair 

5  pan-so-ee 

6  saw 

7  sat 

8  aw-toa 

9  no-iiaw 
10  dus-so-a 
20 

100 


Malabar,  or 
Tamul. 

latitude  10. 
onn-u  

read-u 


the  same. 

3 

nnnu,  — 
undii. 

rendu,  — 
rindn. 

niundu  — 

nahi  — 

anji,  - 
anju. 

aru  — 

ehi  — 

ettu,  — 
ittu, 

om-  — 

bedu  — 

pattu  — 

irue-  — 
du 


300,000  Cliris- 
tians  in 
Ceylon,  or 
Cingalese, 

latitude  8.'' 

—  ek-kai 

—  de-kai 

—  tun-ai 

—  iiatar-ai 

—  pah-ai 

—  high-ai 

—  hatt-ai 

—  attai 

—  namma- 

—  yai 

—  daha- 

—  yai 

—  ivees-sai 


paddu 


A  few 
Christians 


Myammaii,       Siam, 
or  or 

Burmah.         Taitiay. 


Taiyay.    Tailong. 


aik 

ak 

doo 

de 

teen 

teen 

tsar 

sa-ree 

pans 

pas 

tso 

tsoe 

sat 

hat 

as-to 

awt 

no 

no 

dos 

dos 

teet 

hueet 

thoum 

lay 

ngaw 

kiaouk 

knhneet 

sheet 

ko 

tazay 


noong 

so 

sam 

see 

haw 

hoc 

kyaet 

payt 

ka-wo 

seet 


noo 

sang 

sam 

shee 

haaw 

honk 

sayt 

payt 

kaw 

sheet 


aning 

soiing 

sam 

shee 

haw 

hook 

sreet 

paet 

kau 

ship 
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A  Chart  of  10  Numerals 


FOUR   niALECTS  OF 

ONE    TONGUE. 

Moitay. 

Koloun. 

Pai^SGOnO. 

Maploo. 

Play.  1. 

Play.  2. 

1 

a-maw 

moo 

tay-doe 

ra-doe 

lay- 
doe 

lay- 
-doe 

2 

a-nee 

palmee 

kee-doe 

rce-doe 

nee- 
doe 

ne?- 
doe 

3 

a-hooin 

pa-toon 

so-doe 

song-doe 

soung- 
doe 

soiing- 
doe 

4 

raa-ree 

poon-hee 

loo-ee-doe 

lee-du 

lee- 
doe 

lee- 
doe 

5 

man-gaw 

poon-ho 

yay-doe 

yay-doe 

yay- 
'doe 

yay- 
doe 

6 

to-rok 

poo-souk 

hoo-doe 

hoo-doe 

koo- 
doe 

koo- 
doe 

IT 

ta-rayt 

poo-aes-ac 

noo-ee-dop 

may-doe 

noae- 
doe 

noae- 

du 

8 

nee-paw 

poo-oesay 

hoo-doe 

ho-doe 

ko- 
doe- 

ko- 
doe 

9 

ma-pil 

poon-go 

koo-ee-doe 

koo-ee-doe 

koo-ee 
-doe 

koo-ee- 
doe 

10 

tar-raw 

poo-haw 

lat-chee. 

tait-chee 

tas-see 

ta^t-see 

Moan, 
mooi 

bau 

pooi 

pou 

soon 

te-raw 

ka-po 

tat-sam 

kas-see 

tso 


On  the 


North  of 

North 

lat.  15' 

> 

lat.  30. 

'  in  its 

lat.So.*" 

Few 

Bengal  h  of 

Cochh^- 

centre ! 

Christians 

Kookist,     Thibet 

China. 

China 

Japan. 

in 

or          is 

its  con- 

ditto. 

two 

other 

ts  con- 

Siam.       the  same.  Limkits.    Tancut. 

verts. 

specimens. 

verts. 

1 

sey 

cheic 

kat-ka 

dgi 

jnot 

y 

i. 

cheed 

sjo- 
gnats 

2 

or  dzi 

guea 

nee-ka 

nee 

hai 

cul 

Ian 

no 

ni 

3 

saera 

soom 

toom-ka 

sum 

teng 

san 

san 

saah 

san 

4 

sie 

zea 

lee-ka 

fhe 

ben 

ssee 

si 

see 

si 

5 

ha 

gna 

runga-ka 

gno 

laiig 

on 

u 

go 

go 

6 

hcok 

tin 

rook-a 

citik 

lak 

Ion 

Ico 

lacq 

rok 

7 

tSfit 

toon 

seree-ka 

dunn 

hai 

tsi 

tzi 

shit 

sits 

8 

pet 

ghe 

rict-ka 

dja 

tang 

pa 

pa 

peeh 

fats 

9 

can 

goo 

koa-ka 

gii 

chin 

kicou 

tziu 

caow 

ku 

10 

sieb 

chutura- 
bha 

SOOlil- 

ka 

c'iju- 
tamba 

taap 

ciie 

shi 

chap 

sju 

11 

sieb-eet 

clui-chiec 

shiy 

die- 
pe 

sjuits 
sj  units 

/»  200  Tongues. 
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A  Chait  of  10  Numerals 


The  IT  or  9.0  Dialects  of  Australia,  or  the  South  Sea, 


Acheen. 

Java. 
inl.  8°.  5.' 

Madagas- 

ker. 
inl.20°.5' 

Mongeraye. 
inl.° 

1 

sah 

see-jee 

e-raike 

ee-sakoo 

2 

dua 

ro-ro 

ciooe 

lo-la-ye 

3 

tloo 

tul-loo 

te-loo 

loo-lee-too 

4 

paat 

pa-pat 

e-phat 

lo-pah 

5 

lumiing 

lee-nio 

lee-moo 

lee-mo 

6 

'nam 

na-nam 

enena 

da-ho 

7 

too-joo 

pee-too 

phee-too 

phee-too 

8 

d'lap-pan 

o-loo 

va-loo 

a-pho 

9 

sa-koo-rang 

sanga 

see-vee 

see-wa 

0 

sap-luo 

sa-poo-loo 

phoo-Ioo 

too-roo 

Macassar. 
inl.° 

Savu. 
inl.  ° 

say-dee 

IIS-SC 

dooa 

rooe 

tul-loo 

tul-loo 

pa-uie 
lee-ma 

uppa 

lu-mee 

a-nan 

un-na 

pee-too 
ar-roo-a 

pe-too 

a-roo 

as-sar-ra 

saio 

sa-poo-loo 

sin-goo-roo 

Or  S.S.  Islanders,  or  of  the   Poli/nesia  in  Pinkertoti's  . 
Geography. 


Neeas 

Lampoon 

Rejang 

Batta 

Otaheite 

Malay. 

Owhyhee. 

sem-booa 

sye. 

do 

sa-dah 

at-a.hay 

satoo 

tihi 

dembooa 

rowah 

dooy 

duo 

e-roo-a 

duo 

earna 

tu-loo 

tul-loo 

tel-Iou 

toloo 

torhoo 

teego 

toio 

oo-pha 

am-pah 

in  pat 

o-pat 

at-taa 

anij>at 

hah 

lee-ma 

lee-mah 

ie-mo 

lee-mall 

e-ree-ma 

lunio 

areema 

oonoo 

an-nam 

iioom 

onam 
pai-too 

a-ono 

anam 

aliono 

phee-too 

pee-too 

too-joo-a 

ahee-too 

toojoo 

aheto 

ooalloo 

ooal-loo 

de-la-poon 

ooal-loo 

awar-roo 

slappan 

heeva 

see-wa 

see-wali 

sembilan 

see-ah 

a-ee  va 

sambilan 

hoome 

phoo-loo 

poo-loo 

de-poo-loo 

sa-poo-loo 

ahoo-roo 

sapooloo 

iti  200  Tonoues. 


Ill 


—  99  2" 


•2      !?      ^ 


3       2       S- 


Mugindanao. 
ill  1,  r.°  N. 


or  Maluccou 


H,a3oa!Sp5Tsp:op(Ti»).ipga30pp 

Zealand. 

!2-          K^          ®           ©           O           ^                                                       -• 

tt,           P                                        "-' 

in  1. 40=.  S. 

p 
o 

13 

- 
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o 

^^ 
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p 

Ci?  re 

o  re 
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Chinese. 

P 

p 
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p 

B  o 
-  Bt 

IK   '* 

.Stunatra. 
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©  ST 

ft 

re 
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re 
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b 
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©    3 

©cr? 

Peleio  Isles. 

g- 
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»1 

"C 
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"n 

p 

i»> 

p 

(-^ 

ag? 

o 
©^ 

© 

P 

P 

© 

3 

1 

,P 

o 

P  s5 

B- 

Poggy  Isles. 

»"  o 

sr 

<; 

=h 

;— - 

er 

J^ 

rt- 

="  St 

O   B 

< 

S. 

o 

o 

2  ^ 

IVashitah, 

p 

o 

S 

© 

p 

© 

p  ■"■ 

B- 

by  a  French 

c 

P  oyager. 

onim 

tik 

war 

siou 

sanifoor 

2" 

o' 

•t   re 
O    -1 

3 

Papua, 
and  IVaijgiov,. 

lat.  3.  ° 

•-1 

re 

4 

5"^ 
§  ? 

T/te  Sydney, 

or 

New  S.  Wales. 

S'"3  5-f     fS-f 

S. 
5' 

p_ 

re' 
B 

a.  ^ 

O    P 

New 
Caledonia. 

Danish.  Swedish. 

1  een      en 

2  to    two 

3  tre  • tre 

4  fire     fyra 

5  fem     fern 

6  sex sex 

7  syv sju 

8  aatte  otta 

9  ni    nie 

10  ti     ••• tie    

100  et  hundrede  ett  hundrade 
1000  en  tusend      ett  tuseude 


Anglo- 
German.     Suxon. 
ein  an 


Gothk. 

lat.  45.   Latin,     Gi'eek. 
unus         heis 


zwey       tva 


duo 


diio 


drey 


threo 


treis 


fuuf 


feover     fidvor  quatuor   tesseres 


qumque  pente 


sechs        six 


sailis     sex 


iiex 


sieven      seofon     sibun   septem    hepta 


aclit 


eahta 


nijuen 


novem     ennea 


zehen       theo        lailiua  decern     deka 


hundert 


centum    hekaton 


tausend 
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A  Chart  of  10  Numerals 


•<f 

a. 

Or 

.{^ 

m 

'&■ 

rs 

s 

S 

o 

2 

•1 

■" 

© 

s     I    = 


^ 


5"     ca 


Sis  t^ 


3. 

2 

o 

N 

© 

The  Christian 
j      Finm  in 
Hackl.Col.v.l 

Finns. 

Hungar. 

■ 
Turkish. 

The  converted 

Yakuts,  oldest  Turkmans 

lat.  65.  ° 

1    ofte 

yxi 

e-gy 

beer 

bir 

2   noiinipte 

ka\i 

ket-to 

e-kee 

ikke 

3  colme 

kol-me 

!ia-rom 

ewch 

ews 

4  ;nellye 

ne!-jae 

iie-gy 

dewrt 

tilt 

5   vitte 

wiide 

ot 

beash 

bes 

6 

cowte 

kuude 

hat 

al-tee 

alta 

7 

keydeem 

seit-ze-mae 

het 

yed-te 

setti 

8 

kaffts 

kaeh-dex-ae 

ny-oltz 

se-kez 

egos 

9 

owghchte 

yhdexae 

kil-eiitz 

doc-koz 

taoos 

10 

locke 

kyra-me-ne 

tiz 

one 

Oil 

100 

1 

rezacha 

in  200  Ton.o-iies. 


lis 


Mungouls,  0 

Kalkas,  or 

Eleiith,  0 

latitud 

•  Kalmuks,  oi 
Uirat  (Ek'ta 

•  Kulpalcs. 
e  43  -. 

Burats. 

0 

Lamouts,  oi 

Toiignsc. 
lat.  57°. 

Miinslww, 

or  3Iaiichitv. 

lat.  44°. 

1 

nege 

nege 

nege 

ouniionn 

emu 

2 

choiir 

chojur 

koir 

djiour 

dio 

3 

gurba 

gurba 

gurban 

elann 

t!at) 

4 

durba 

darbo 

derbyn 

digonn 

iiin 

5 

fahu 

tabu 

tabun 

touiigcun 

-nindja 

6 

dsiirga 

saiga 

dsergon 

uioungaiin 

iijnguin 

7 

doio 

doio 

'ioion 

r.adar.a 

uaadan 

8 

uaima 

naiiiia 

iiajanian 

vljepkann 

iaachnn 

9 

USSll 

iessu 

jihun 

'uiouniiv 

line 

10 

irban 

arba 

aiban 

aer 

ioan 

100 

Jso 

dzo 

Json 

Probably  parts  of  Bible  in  these  six;  and  the  Bible  entire  in  the  above  three. 

Oonalaska. 
lat.  54°.     The  sums. 


Yukagir. 

Kamshatha. 
lat.  60°. 

Ji'sso  and 

Kurile  Islands 

lat.  45'. 

Aleutian 
in  Sauer-'s 
lat.  53°. 

1 

irken 

kenjmis 

cchine     ' 

attakou 

2 

antachlon 

nittaiioo 

tOQ 

alliik 

3 

ialon 

tshusquat 

tche 

kankoon 

4 

ielahlon 

tskascha 

yne 

shitsliiu 

" 

enganlon 

kooTTidas 

aschne 

tshang 

6 

malghialon 

kiikoas 

yhampe 

attoon 

7 

purchion 

ittach-tenu 

araou-anipe 

olung 

8 

nialgia- 
lachlon. 

ishok-tenu 

toubi 
schanipe 

kamtshiug 

9 

ehuniirki- 
ellendzshien 

tsiiaktanak 

9 

tclnneli- 
schampe 

sitching 

10 

kuniella 

komtook 

hou-amp^ 

basuk 

1 

taradac 

attousek 

alac 

arlak 

kanoogn 

pingajuah 

sechn 

sissaniet 

cliang 

tellimat 

itoo 

ooloo 


karachins 


seching 


hasc 
N.  B.  America  was  peopled  by  this  rout  clearly. 

Vol.  IV.— No.  vii,  H 
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A  Chart  of  10  Numerals. 


As  one  plain  indication  of  the  multitude  of  tongues  into  which  the  Ho4y 
Bible  has  not  yet  been  translated,  this  Chart  of  Numerals  has  been  collected 
by  me,  and  is  dedicated  to  the  Subscribers  and  the  Committee  of  the 
Bible  Society,  to  Dr.  Valpy,  to  Granville  Sharp,  Esq.  as  a  laborious 
proof  of  the  Author's  high  respect  for  the  Society,  and  his  wishes  for  its 
success. 
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Thefolloidng  six  tribes  of  Pagans  and  of  Schamanists  lie  on  the 
Polar  Shore  of  Western  America. 

Queen 
Kadiak  i.'dnd        Three  sperimcns  of  the  A'^oof/ta-  Nando-      Charlotie's 

Cooke's  Sound  tongue.  tvessie.        Island. 

lat.  49.°  lat.  44.°      lat.  51.-° 


River. 


1 

1  .  .  .,  - 

asthlenach  |.soivvok 

tsawak              sahiiac 

wonchaw 

saoncbon 

1 

2 

malcb-iiachiathlac 

i 

akkia               atla 

noompaw 

stonck 

3 

pinglulia      catsa 

katsitsa            catza 

yawmo- 
nee 

sloones 

4 

sCaach-nian 

moo 
sout 

moo 

nu 

tobob 

stancbon 

5 

talch-man 

cha 

sockath 

siitcha 

sawbut- 
tee 

cletz 

6 

inglulin        [noctpoo 

nofpo 

nupu 

sliawco 

cloiinetcb 

7 

iathhxpoo 

1 

atslepoo 

atlipa 

shawco- 
pee 

sguat 

8 

athlaquell 

atlaquolthl 

atlciial 

shall  in- 
dobiii 

staschan- 
ba 

9 

saivacquell 

tsawaqunlthl 

tzahuacwatl 

iitbocbung- 
anong. 

quens- 
cbaiis-cbtou 

10 

coollin         !liighhoo 

haeeoo 

ayo 

wegochuiig- 
anong 

clash 

Prince 
Port              William's 
Des  Frnn<;ais.        Sound. 
lat.  59.  "^  or  58.      lat.  6Q.° 

1 

lat.  5R.° 

Norfolk 
Sound. 
lat.  54.° 

The  same. 

Same. 

1 

2 

keirrk                  jChilke 

clake 

clerrg 

kaik-e 

tlaasch 

tbeirh                  [tai-ha 

taike 

terrk 

terg 

taascb 

Sneisk                    tok-ke 

nusk 

iiotchk 

uetx 

no  oscli 

4]ta-ak-honn 

chu-ke-lo 

takoon 

takoun 

tacoung 

tackoon 

5keit-schine 

koe-heene 

kacheene 

kitcliin 

keitchine 

keichin 

6 

• 
klei-Jou-chou 

ta-ku-lai 

elaytoo- 

shoe 

kle-touschou 

kei- 
touebou 

ctletus- 
chush 

7 

taka-tou-chou 

kei-chil-ho 

tacka- 
too-shoe 

takria- 
toiischou 

tra- 
touchou 

takatus- 
chush 

8 

netskatou-chou 

kliew 

nuska- 
too-shoe 

netska- 
touschou 

neixca- 
toucbou 

nooscba- 
tus-cbush 

9koue-hok 

coo-shuk 

koiis- 
chok 

koucbak- 
kou 

toos- 
chusb 

10 
100 

tchinecate 

cheene- 
caiight 

tchinkart 

tchinekatt 

cbincart 

cbinecaterh 

a 
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A  Chart  of  10  Numerals 


All,  or  parts  of  these  twelve  tribes,  have  been  perverted  by,  and  some  ars 
now  hearing,  Mahometan  preachers. 


1 

«. 
o 

4 

3 

6 

7 

8 

9 

10 


Bornoii. 
lat.  20.° 

lakka      •  •  •  • 

endee  •••••• 

nieskoo 

dekoo 

okoo         "•• 

araskoo 

hushoo 

tallore 

lilkar 

meiko 


Cashna. 
lat.  18.° 

deiyah 

bceyou 

okoo  '••' 

foodoo  •  •  •  • 

beat  • .  •  • 

shcedali  •  •  •  • 

bookai  •  •  •  • 

takoos  • • • • 

tairali  •  •  •  • 

goumah 


Feloops. 
lat.  13.° 


enory 

sickaba,  or 

cookaba 

sisajee 

sibakeer 

footnck 

footnck- 

enory 

footuck- 

eookaba 

footHck- 

sisajce 

footuck- 

sibakeer 

siban- 

konven 


Jaloffs. 
lat.  1.5.° 


the  same. 


1  wean 

s'yar 

I 

3  yat 

4  yan-et 

5  jud-om 

6'N.  B.  add 

7  judora  or  5 

I 

8  to  wean,  yar, 

9  yat,  yanet; 

10  fook 

11  look-aug- 
Iweau 


an 

or  ben 

yar 

.liet 

nianet 

gnr-um 


Manna. 

Jallomkadoo 

or  Sosoo. 

AloneChrhtians. 
lat.  90  °. 


kidding 

Adding 

sarra 

nani 

soolo 

;eni 

soolo-ma- 

fidding 

soola-ina- 

sarra 

80ola-ma- 

nani 

nuff 


SermvooUies. 
Kasson,  Kaarta. 
Ludnmai;  near 

Bomhara. 

lat.  13.  ° 

Bomhara 

and 

Mandhigoes. 

lat.  11.° 

River 
Gambia. 

lat.  12.° 

bani 

killin 

killing 

fillo 

foola 

foola 

sicco 

sabba 

saba 

narrato 

nani 

nane 

karrago 

loolo 

looloo 

toomo 

woro 

nero 

oroDglo 

sego 

sie 

sae 

kabbo 

conunta 

conuntee 

tamo 

tang 

tang 
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The  Mahometa 

Foolahs. 
lat.  17/' 

Ikalen 

i 

n              A  Bible  in  the 

Soo-soo. 
the  same.       lat.  9.° 
go            iki-ring 

Parts  in  the  Hullom 
and  Timmanee,  near 
to  Sierra  Leona.  or  lat.  9° 
nim-bul         pin 

2fula 

deddee 

fi-ring 

nin-ting 

prung 

3 

seba 

tettee 

shu-kung 

nin-raa 

pisa-as 

4 

nani 

nee 

naani 

nin-hy-ul 

pa-an-lee 

5 

lulu 

jouee 

shoo-li 

niu-men 

to-mat 

6 

uruh 

jego 

she-ni 

men-bul 

I'okin 

7 

urnklu 

je- 

shu-li-fi-ring 

men-ting 

day-ling 

8 

saee 

deedee 

je- 

shu-li-ma- 
phu-kung 

men-raa 

day-sa-as 

9 

kauuntee 

tettee 
je-nee 

shu-li-nia-na- 
a-ni 

meu-hy-ul 

day-ngaanlee 

10 

dan 

sappo 

too 

wa-a-ang 

to-fbt 

11 

foo-nungki-ring 

Pagan  Pagan     A  Bible  in  the  Pagan  tribe  in     A  Bible  in 

Tibboo.  Hottentot.       the         LagoaBay.        the  Caffer, 

lat.  23.°        Bunga.        lat.  32.°      same.  lat.  34.°         lat.  25.° 


1 

trono 

kadenda 

koi-sc 

quae 

chin-gea 

eenye 

2 

em-birr 

kam-se 

kam 
gona 

seberey 

zimbe- 
anie 

3 

agesso 

attik 

aru-se 

trirarou 

zin- 
tatee 

4 

fusso 

mendih 

gna-to-i 

hakae 

moonaw 

zeen- 
ne 

1 

5 

fo 

me-tuka 

gose 

thanou 

zin- 
cano 

6 

Mi-bo  ti- 
keda 

kru  bi 

thaiiou-na- 
cheiige-va 

zin- 
tantaat 

7 

ow 

gna-tig-na 

Uiauou-na- 
trebeze 

zin- 
none 

8 

sebateis 

gnin-ka 

tlianou- 
tri-rar-ou 

zin-toam- 
na-eae 

9 

atih 

tu-mink- 
ma 

thanou-na- 
mauu-aw 

tuam- 
numye 

10 

inarknm 

buff 

goraat-se 

koumau 

leeshung 
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CODICIS  MSTI  AVIENI  COLLATIO. 


Editoribus  S. 


l_yUM  In  Miscellaneis  vestris  Criticis  Mstorum  Collationes  locum 
habeant,  non  omnino  forsan  ingratum  fuerit,  si  ex  optimse  notse 
Codice  variantes  in  Avieni  fabulis  lectiones  memorabiliores  cum 
eruditoi'um  choro  communicatee  fuerint.  Extat  autem  hie, 
quem  dico,  liber,  mii'a  arte  in  membranis  pulcherriinis  scriptus, 
inter  Mstos  Galeanos,  quos  adservat  instructissima  Sanctse 
Trinitatis  Collegii  apud  Cantabrigienses  bibliotheca.  In  Catalogo 
Mstorum  in  Aiiglid  et  Hibernid  numeratur  6124.  290.  vol  ii. 
part  1. 

Antequam  in  fabulas  transimus,  notandum  videtur  quod  in 
hoc  Msto  legitur,  "  Epistola  Aviani  ad  Theodosium ;"  ilia 
quidem,  quam  L.  Greg.  Gyraldus  suae  Avieni  vitse  intexuit,  et 
quam  in  Phsedriet  Avieni  editione  Maittairiana  post  dedtcationem 
insertam  videbitis.  In  hac  nihil  varietatis  observatione  dignum 
inter  librum  editum  et  scriptum  inveni,  nisi  quod  in  linea 
quindecima,  cum  ediderunt  quas  Grtrcis  iamhis  Gabrias  repetens, 
in  Msto  habetur  qtuis  et  Babrius  auctor  iambis  pedibus  repetens, 

Sequitur  "  Prooemhim"  quod,  quia  in  Editione  Maittairiana 

non  comparetj  nescio  an  in  ceteris,  hie  insertum  volui  :  quamvis 

ab  Avieni  manu  profectum  non  ausim  affirmare. ' 

"  Lector,  nou  fabulas  spectes,  sed  tentle  magis  quid. 

"  Rure  moians  quid  agam,  respoudi  pauca,  logatus. 

"  Mane  Deum  exoro,  famulos  parvosqne  reviso; 

"  Partitusque  meis  justos  indico  labores  : 

"  lade  lego,  Phoebumqne  cio,  Mnsamque  iacesso  : 

"  Tunc  oleo  corpus  fungor,  luollique  palaestra 

"  Striiigc,  libens  ;  animo  gaudensque,  ac  tcenore  liber. 

"  Praiideo,  poto,  cano,  hido,  lavo,  coeno,  quiesco." 

Illud  obiter  observandum,  quod,  si  hsec  Avieni  sunt,  in  versa 
tertio  Deum  dixit  poeta,  ut  Theodosio  gratularetur  \  Theodosius 
enim  uterque  Christianam  fidem  vehementer  vindicavit.  In 
sexto  versu.  -^rcfungofy  videtur  legendum  ungor.  In  sequente, 
Stringo,  barbarum  quiddam  sonat :  illud  vero  proculdubio  voluit 
auctor,  quicunque  fuerit,  se  corpus  exercendo  attenuare. 

Jam  vero  ad  Ipsas  fabulas  animum  vertamus,  quarum  auctor  in 
hoc  Codice  AviznuSy  non  AvienuSy  audit. 

ill.  D.  B. 

'  Vide  Martialis  Epig.  1.  iv.  90.    Edit. 
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Codicis  Msti  Avieni  collatio  cum  Editione  Maittairiana^  qucc 
anno  17  IS.  prodiif. 


Fab.  II.  ver.  6.  toto.  •  • -die.] 
totmn*  'diem  MS. 
1 1 .  sublimt-s  . .  in  auras] 
sublim/s...in  aur/s. 

IV.  8.  paulatim  nrescere]  pau- 

latim  mcrescere 

V.  12.  pavidos  •  -boves]  pavidas 

♦  -boves. 

VI.  13  &  14.  Hi  versus, 
qui  Epimythii  vocan- 
tur,  ab  hoc  Codice  ab- 
sunt ;  quod  et  in  fabulis 
nonnullis  aliis  '  factum  ; 
non  male,  ut  vide- 
tur,  '  cum  ista  Epimy- 
thea  Disticha  monasdcum 
quiddam  plerumque  sa- 
piunt. 

VII.  3.  qu/dam]  quondam. 
9.  et  wexis]  innex'is. 

14.  ^//oquitur]  cf^gr^ditur. 

VIII.  6.  magnwm  precibus  solli- 
citasse  Jovem]  mzgnis. 

IX.  7.  Horum   alter']    Horum 

U71US. 

X.  13  &  14.]  Hi  versus  desunt. 

XI.  7.    Con/'ringeret]  Contin- 

geret. 

10.  brevi  cum]    brevi   £-5^ 
cum. 

XI.  15  &  16.]  Desunt. 

XII.  9.  profers]  prorf/^. 
13.^4.  15.16.]  Desunt. 

XIII.  5.  Post  ubi]  Himc  ubi. 
13  &  14.]  Desunt. 

XIV.  15.16.17.18.]  Desunt. 


XV.    11.     innumer?«     plumas 
variaverit  ordo]  innumera^. 
15  &  16.]  Desunt. 

XVII.  2.  rahidas '  •Jeras~\  pavi' 
das-  'boves. 

15.  medio]  media. 
19  &  20.]  Desunt. 

XVIII.  4.  ova7is]  ajnans. 
7.  te?j^are]  tQmerzxe. 

13.  &f7  postquam]   .S/c  post- 

quam. 
ibid  ^a?Yros  disjunxit]  animos 
disjunxit. 

15.  ex  ipsis]  ex  \ll\s. 

16.  Oui    cn^it    ex    nostra] 
Qui  cupzV'/  nostra. 

XIX.  3.  cunctis  certamen  haberi] 
cunctis  ahjectum  et  haberi. 

6.  in  astra]  in  cEtJira. 
15  &  16.]  Desunt. 

XX.  16.  vota  diurna]    votaju- 
tura. 

17  &  18.]  Desunt. 
XXII.  7.Pr3estaZi/2ffacllis]  Prse- 
st^Liidi  facilis, 
ibid,  rog-awerit  ]^oposcerit. 
xsaii.  4.  cowpositurus]  cj^posi- 
turus. 
11.  fati.]  facti. 

XXIV.  10.  l\rfrem\t\  \r\gevc\it, 
11.  720stri]  vestx'i. 

XXV.  1.  extremaw  ••a£?  oraw] 
extrema  •  •  in  ora. 

10.  faIlac/s...vot75]  fallac/... 

voto. 
17  &  18.]  Desunt. 


"Vide  Bentl.  ad  Horat.  Art.  33" 
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XXVI.  13  &  14]  Desunt. 
xxviii.   1.    rec?«anti"!    resull- 
anti. 

13.  informzj  inform/^. 

16.  posse-i]  possf^. 

XXIX.  3.  mcmbrorum']  nimbo- 
rum. 

'  7.    simul    asp/c/^W5]    simul 

22.  or^]  om. 

23  &  24..]  Desunt. 

XXX.  5.  exce^jti]  exculpti. 

15.  ^o//e5  in  damna.  'demens 
posset]  demens  in  damna . . . 
toties  posset. 

18.  peccatis  abstinuisse]  a 
peccatis  abstinuisse. 

XXXI.  1 1    Disce  tamen]  Disce 
igiiitr. 

12.  facias]  facias. 

XXXII.  3.  <7^positis]  rfzVpositis. 
9.  congress;/s  •  •  aus?i5]  con- 

gressM"?» -aus?/?;?. 
SXXiii.  2.  darrt.]  daiat. 

XXXIV.  2.  ante  su(jf\  ante  mala. 

13.  2'M;7deret]  ronderet. 

XXXV.  3.  ^diu-it]  6'rducit. 

10.  XQlinqint]  remittit. 

11.  at  hlrsuto  1  ab  hirsute. 


16.  in  meliora  refert]    vocat. 

XXXVI.  12.ire^jrc>/;e]  ire  popce. 

1 8 .  ctim  miseros  •  •  ^egat]  guam 

miseros  •  •  regat. 

XXXVII.]     Hsec     et    sequens 

fabula   non    leguntur    in 

Msto. 

XXXIX.  10.  affirmes]  affirm«??5. 

15.  ^ustis]  zxxszs. 

16.  ipse  malos]  esse  malos. 
XL.  2.  ibat  m  arva']  ibat  inire. 
XLi.   11.    hac  '  •  figura']    Jianc 

figumwz. 
12.  imber  aqids~\  imber  agens. 

17.  post  h<^c]  posthac. 
XLii  4.  ffc^stitit]  co^stitit. 

5.  Impius']  Impiger. 
8.  Immerifa  peaidiim  morte] 
\mmiti  tristis  morte. 

10.  He?/,     mihi'\     Hez    tibi. 

11.  exz<e]  exzVwe. 

14. .  raMdi .  •  lup/]  ra^ido  .  • 
lupo.  Hie  enim,  ut  ct 
alii  fere  omnes,  MS.  rahi- 
dus  inrai^idus,  ubicunque 
ea  vox  occurrit,  conver- 
tit. 
15.  subc^untur]  sube'untur. 


To  THE  Editor  of  the  Classical  Journal. 


Lull  with  Amelia's  liquid  nnnie  the  Nine, 

And  sweetiy  flow  thro'  ail  the  royal  line.     Pope. 


Sir, 

-A-s  you  will  of  course  give  place  to  the  Prize 
Ode  on  the  Death  of  the  Princess  Amelia,  you  will  allow, 
perhaps,  a  few  remarks  to  accompany  its  publication. 

The    subject   is    easy    enough,   and  well   suited  to   Greek 
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Sapphics.  For  however  melancholy  in  itself  and  august  in  its 
associations,  he  must  be  a  csjvoj  (TO'^i<TTr,cy  who  could  raise 
much  more  out  of  it  after  all  than — ^Versus  inopes  rerum 
nugjeque  canorse:  and  this  task  Mr.  Bailey  has  not  unhappily 
fulfilled.  But  if,  after  making  good  the  first  part  of  the  distich, 
his  ambition  extend  seriously  to  realise  the  second ;  a  greater, 
a  more  substantial,  and  a  more  gloomy  work  is  opening 
before    him,    in    the    setting    of    the    Georgium    Sidus  itself 

of  that  star,   whose   eventful  career  if    traced    for    half 

a  century  in  our  horizon,  might  demand  a  Pindar  for  «  thoughts 
that  breathe,  and  words  that  burn,"  and  a  Gray  for  felicity 
and  address  in  the  selecting  and  combhiing  of  the  topics. 
Leaving  this  friendly  hint  with  Mr.  Bailey,  whose  good  sense 
will  not  fail  to  appreciate  and  profit  by  it,  I  shall  offer  a  few 
remarks  on  the  particular  ode  before  me,  and  then  suggest 
what  has  occurred  to  my  mind  on  the  composition  and  struc- 
ture of  the  Greek  sapphic  in  general. 

The  successful  candidate  on  these  occasions  must  not  be 
reproached,  if  he  fail  of  attaining  the  dark  grandeur  of  Rams- 
den  or  Rennell,  if  he  be  less  perspicuous  than  Tomline,  or  fall 
short  of  that  inimitable  union  of  the  phrase  of  Greek  with  the 
English  poesy  which  distinguishes  the  Juvenum  Curas  of 
Tweddell.  It  is  enough,  if  he  carries  off  the  prize  from  the 
rivals  of  his  own  day.  If  to  an  inferior  production  the  medal 
be  awarded,  the  shame  lies  with  others,  not  with  the  con- 
queror. Sedit,  qui  timuit,  ne  non  succederet.  True  :  but 
true  also,  decus  et  famam  recte  petit  experiens  vir.  So  much 
is  due  TOO  ub\  7rga)T3uiVTj  Ttxiv  xas'  lavTov.  So  much  at  least  is 
due  to  Mr.  Bailey. 

The  beauties  of  this  ode,  which,  to  do  the  author  justice,  is 
very  clear  and  intelligible,  v.ill  immediately  recommend  them- 
selves to  the  candid  reader.  To  the  critic  belongs  an  office 
less  pleasing  to  him,  but  more  instructive  and  useful  to  others. 
I  proceed  in  the  attempt  to  discharge  it.  The  following  are 
very  striking  faults. 

Of  all  reflections,  the  one  most  calculated  to  soothe  the 
*)rrow  of  those  who  survive  the  objects  of  their  love,  is  that 
which  arises  from  the  hope  of  meeting  again  in  a  better  state. 
This  sentiment,  even  when  poorly  touched  by  the  Pagan  poet, 
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delights  the  heart :  but  what  fascination  should  spring  from 
it  on  the  Christian  lyre  ?  It  is  very  strange  then,  that  Mr. 
Bailey  has  not  only  left  this  fine  source  of  consolation  unopened, 
but  absolutely  adopted  the  lugubrious  ideas  of  the  Greek  poet, 

EvdofLSV  ah  fj.uXu  ^axoov  uTipiMvu  vriypcTOv  uttvov, 

and  exhorted  the  father  not  to  weep  over  his  child  for  the 
tritest  of  all  trite  reasons — Sav=7y  p^^r;  rovs  j3§oto6;.  "  And  is 
this  all  ?" 

A  second  instance  of  bad  management  where  the  good  seems 
obvious,  appears  at  the  close  of  the  ode.  To  tell  the  King, 
encompassed  as  he  then  lay,  with  darkness  and  misery,  that  he 
should  yet  be  happy  ;  if  intended  of  happiness  in  this  life, 
was  right  in  the  face  of  all  human  probability.  If  of  the  felicity 
so  promised  the  scene  is  to  be  sought  in  another  world,  why 
not  more  explicitly  develope  the  thought  ?  Why  not,  after 
the  fashion  of  Tweddell, — apis  Matinse  more  modoque — 
catch  the  bright  images  from  the  sequel  to  Beattie's  Hermit  j 
and  paint  the  gloomy  night  in  which  the  Sun  of  Britain  was 
rapidly  falling,  as  prelusive  only  to  a  glorious  clvaa-Tua-ig  of  light 
and  life  and  joy  for  ever  ! 

A  short  Sjccimen  of  minuter  remarks  shall  close  this  part  of 
my  letter. 

St.  iv.  v.  14.  of  the  nightingale  wailing,  Travafj^BpsCst — how 
much  inferior  in  tr^th  and  pathos  to  the  "  Flet  noctem"  &c. 
of  Virgil  ! 

St.  vi.  V.  21,  2.  Xa,piTzc....y£ka<T<Ta'Ji  hoc  est,  lyiXcucrciv — a 
form  ambiguous  at  least,  and  much  better  avoided.  Generally, 
the  omitted  augment  should  be  more  charily  allowed. 

St.  viii.  V.  29.  oxioBv  ov  ^gaia-[XYj(ri,  x.  t.  X.  Is  this  mode  of 
combining  the  negatives  correct  ?  Surely  it  is  not  usual. 

St.  xi.    a  charming  stanza,  wonderfully  tender  and  delicate. 

St.  xvi.  V.  63.  The  hiatus  of  xa)  in  this  part  of  the  verse 
before  ovx  not  tolerable.  More  on  the  open  vowel  hereafter. 
These  are  little  points ;  I  grant  it  j  the  sooner  therefore  they 
are  decisively  settled,  the  better. 

St.  xvii.  V.  65.  (Toj  so  circumstanced,  is  placed  ill  and 
awkwardly. 
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St.   xxi.    V.   81,    2.    oTc l^oAw^s — Mr.   Bailey   ought   to 

know,  is — "   now  that   she  is  dead."     He  doubtless  meant, 
«'  when  she  died." 

And  so  rightly  below,  st.  xxv.   v.  97^  8.  cVc....7rcpjWT£  •  •  • . 

St.  xxiii.  V.  91,  2.  xlysiv  t<  |  iayzTO  ^o^va  x.  t.  A.      Is   there 
sufficient    authority   for    iu'^zro^   longed?     one   should    rather 
expect  I'fTo  or  I'i^.Uro  in  that  use  and  meaning. 
I  remain,  Sir, 

Your's,  &c. 

"  CORONA    VULGI." 

HaiTowgate, 

August  1811. 


BIBLICAL  CRITICISM. 

To  THE  Editor  of  the  Classical  Journal. 
Sir, 

Jjeing  wholly  unacquainted  with  the  Hebrew 
language,  I  should  consider  myself  greatly  indebted  to  any  of 
your  learned  correspondents,  who  would,  through  the  medium 
of  your  Journal,  transmit  me  a  literal  translation  of  Genesis 
xxxvi.  24. 

The  reasons  which  induce  me  to  request  this  favor,  are  the 
four   various    ways,   in  which    this    verse    is    rendered. — Our 
commonly    received  version  of   the    Bible,    has    "  This  was 
that  Anah,  that  found  the  mules  in  the  wilderness,  as  he  fed 
the  asses  of  Zebeon  his  father."     The  learned  Brotier,  in  his 
note  upon  "  Grex  asinorum  agrestium,"  (Tacit.  Hist.   lib.  v. 
cap.  3.)  quotes  the  verse  in  these  words ;   "  Iste  est  Ana,  qui 
invenit  aquas  calidas  in  solitudine,   cum  pasceret  asinos  Sebeon 
patris    sui."       Again,  in    an    old    Latin    Bible,    (Tremellius') 
printed  at  London  in  the  year  1585,  by  Henry  Middleton  ;  I 
find  it  thus  interpreted — "  Is  est  Hhana,  qui  invenit  midos  in 
deserto,  cum  pasceret  asinos  Tzibhhoni    patri  &uo."     And  to 
the  words  "  invenit  mulos"  is  added  in  a  note,  "  id  est,  artem 
excogitavit,   qua  ex  admissura  asini   &  equae,  muli  procrearen- 
tur." — Neither  does  the  Septuagint   clear  up  this  passage   to 
me,  since  I  cannot  discover  the  meaning  of  rov  'laixsh  in  any 
Lexicon,  to  which  I  have  had  recourse.     The  words  in  the 
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Septuagint  are,  "  ouTog  jcttjv  'Avoty  og  ?vgs  tov  ^Iotu.ziv  Iv  ty,  ljj>;'aM, 
ors  sysy.B  to.  v^o^'jyix  Z':/3?ywv  rnu    irarpog  otuTo^)." 

In  hopes  that  some  good  Scholar  will  clear  up  this  seeming 
contradiction, 

I  remain,   Sir,  Your's, 

J,  H.  M.  S. 

Coasidering  the  death  of  Joram  king  of  Israel,  and  of 
Ahaziah  king  of  Judah,  as  the  era  from  which  we  reckon,  we 
find  that  Jehu  was  made  king  of  Israel  anno  1.  He  was 
succeeded  by  Johoahaz  anno  28.  (ch.  x.  36.)  Joash  succeeded 
him  anno  45.  (ch.  xiii,  1.)  and  was  succeeded  anno  61.  (ch. 
xiv.  2vS.)  by  Jeroboam. — Now  though  this  date  coincides  with 
the  15th  year  of  Amaziah's  reign,  as  it  should  do  (ch.  xiv.  23.)  yet 
the  preceding  dates  differ  much.  In  chap.  xiii.  1.  Jehoahaz 
is  said  to  have  begun  his  reign  in  the  23d  year  of  Joash,  and 
to  have  reigned  17  years  ;  but  in  the  10th  verse  of  this  chapter 
we  learn  that  he  was  succeeded  by  his  son  in  the  37th  year 
of  Joash.  But  to  proceed — Jeroboam  died  anno  102.  (ch.  xiv. 
23.)  v/hich  was  the  14th  year  of  Azariah's  or  Uzziah's  reign 
(ch.  XV.  1.)  and  v/e  find,  (ch.  xv.  8.)  that  Zechariah  reigned 
over  Israel,  six  months  during  the  5Sth  year  of  Azariah's 
reign.  Hence  this  question  arises,  who  governed  Israel  those 
24  years,  namely  from  the  14th  to  the  3Sth  year  of  Azariah  ? 
It  is  not  probable  that  there  was  an  inter-regnum,  and  the  less 
sb,  since  Zechariah  succeeded  his  father  }  nor  can  the  passage 
be  rendered,  as  I  have  heard  it  attempted,  that  Zechariah 
reigned  till  the  sixth  month  of  Azariah's  reign.  The  most 
probable  answer  to  this  question  which  J  can  discover,  is  hinted 
by  Tremellius  in  his  irote  upon  ch.  xv.  1.  where  he  says  that 
Uzziah  had  already  reigned  24  years,  namely,  12  years  durhig 
his  father's  exile  at  Lachish,  and  12  years  after  his  father's 
death ;  indeed  Trem-ellius  reads  the  verse  thus  :  «  Anno  27i"o 
Jarobhhami    regis     Israelis :     regnahat     Hhazarja,     &c.    &c. 

whereas    our  Bible    reads   it,    f'  began   Azariah to  reign.'* 

It  IS  true,  that  if  we  consider  that  Azariah  had  reigned  24 
years  in  the  27th  year  of  Jeroboam,  the  chronological  difficulty 
vanishes  but  even  though  we  should  allow  that  Azariah 
migat  not  be  considered  as  king  (though  he  reigned  over  Judah) 
during  his  father's  life-t'me,  yet  I  think  that  he  can  scarcely 
be  said  to  begin  his  reign   12  years  after  his  father's  death. 
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Being,  as  I  have  before  observed,  unacquainted  with  Hebrew, 
I  shall  adopt  Tremellius's  reading,  and  consider  that  Uzziah 
began  his  reign   12  years  before  his   father's  death  5  namely, 
in  the  year  61?.     And  Jeroboam's  death  in   the  year  102^  will 
therefore  be  the  SWth  year  of  Azariah,  and  consequently  Ze- 
chariah    succeeded  immediately  after  his  father's  death  ;    and 
was    killed  by   Shallum    the  same,   or    the    following,    year ; 
Shallum  himself  being   put  to  death,  >'^enahem  assumed  the 
sovereign  power  anno  103,  which  is  the  39th  year  of  Azariah, 
(ch.  XV.    17.)      He   was    succeeded  by  Pekahiah,   anno    113, 
(ch.  XV.  17.)  Pekah  succeeded  Pekahiah  anno  115,  (ch.  xv.  23.) 
which  is  the  52d  and  last  year  of  Uzziah  ;  Pekah  was  slain 
by  Hoshea,  who  immediately  succeeded  him  anno  135,  (ch.  xv. 
27.)     Here  another  question  arises  ;  was  this  year,   as  it  is  said 
to  have  been  (ch.  xv.  30  )  the   20th  year  of  Jotham  the    son 
of  Uzziah  ?     It  certainly  v/as  20   years  posterior  to  the  death 
of  Uzziah;  but  Jotham  only  reigned    16  years  (ch.  xv.  33.) 
and  had  therefore  been  dead  four  years  before  the  murder  of 
Pekah.      The    expression    may    be   correct    in    the   Hebrew 
language,  but  it  certainly  is  not  in  the  English.     The  cause 
given  for  it  by  Tremellius  is  rather  weak,  "  quia  ejus  (Achazi) 
ad  hue  nullam  mentionem  fecit,  tempus  describit  a  superiore 
rege." — Hoshea  submitted  to  Shalmaneser  anno  144  (ch.xvii.  1.) 
which   accurately  coincides  with    the   12th  year   of  Ahaz. — 
Another   remark    I   shall    make    upon    the    word    «  Poscea/' 
with  which  Tremellius  begins  the  fourth  verse  of  this  cliapter 
— "  Postea  invenit  rex  Assyria  in  Hoschehha  conspirationem. 
The  word  "  Postea"  I   suppose  to  be  in  the   Hebrew,  since 
Tremellius  has  not  v^^ritten  it   in  Italics  ;  and  if  it   be,  I  can 
see  no  reasonwhy  it  should  be   omitted  in  our   translation: 
it  certainly  is  wanted  ;  since  it  was  not  till  the  sixth  or  seventh 
year    after    Hoshea's    submission    that    Shalmaneser    besieged 
Samaria    (ch.  xviii.  9.)     The    city  was   taken  anno    153.  (ch. 
xviii.    10.)  and   then   <«  the  Lord  removed   Israel   out  of  his 
sight !"       But  it  appears  rather  strange  that   the  nine    years 
Hoshea  had  reigned,  previously  to  his  submission  in  144.  seem 
totally  omitted  in  the  account  of  the  latter  part  of  his  reign. 
Hence  the  year   151.  (ch.  xviii.  9)  is  called  the  seventh  year 
of  Hoshea's  reign,  and  the  destruction  of  Saoaaria  h  said  to. 
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have  happened  in  the  ninth  year  of  that  unfortunate  monarch — 
the  last  of  the  king's  of  Israel. 

How  many  years  before  Christ  was  Rome  built  ?  is  a  question 
which  every  one  should  be  able  to  answer  •,  it  is  generally  said 
to  have  been  753.  It  is  as  generally  said,  and  on  as"  good,  nay^ 
better  authority,  that  the  Olympic  games,  at  which  Corsebus 
gained  the  prize,  and  from  which  epoch  the  Grecians  used 
to  reckon,  took  pbce  A.  C.  776.  Hence  then  Rome  was 
built  23  years  after  the  first  olympiad  :  but  how  can  this  be 
reconciled  with  Diodorus  Siculus'  account — sKria-jxhYjc  ya  t^j 
TToKscoc  xuTu  TO  /3  sTog  Trf;  '(•  oXuj«,7r»a^ou. '  Diod.  Sic.  lib.  7.  ap. 
Georg:  Mon:  "  condita  enim  urbe  anno  II.  Olympiadis  VII." 

I  am.  Sir,  Your  humble  servant, 

J.  H.  M.  S. 


To  THE  Editor  of  the  Classical  Journal. 
Sir, 

INCLOSED  you  will  receive  the  drawing  of  a  ring, 
which  was  lately  found  in  hoeing  turnips  in  this  neighbourhood  j  ■ 
it  is  of  pure  gold,  its  weight  is  nearly  equal  to  three  guineas  and 
a  half.     If  any  of  your  correspondents  will  explain  the  devices 
and  inscription,  and  what  has  been  its  use,  they  will  much  oblige 

Your  obedient  Servant, 
Barnard  Castle,  ./«;<.  2. 1 8 1 1 .  J.   W.  SMITH. 


We  conceive  the  ring  to  have  been  worn  as  an  amulet  •,  its 
devices  are  of  a  religious  nature,  and  drawn  from  Scripture. 
The  first  globule  is  probably  Judas.  The  third  looks  like 
the  descent  from  the  cross,  or  the  flight  into  Egypt.  The  fifth 
Jesus  betrayed.  The  seventh/  Jesus  bound  and  scourged. 
The  intermediate  contain  an  abbreviation  of  Jesus  Christ. 
This  is  our  conjecture  •,  but  we  shall  gladly  give  place  to  a 
better.     Ed. 
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L.   C.    VALCKENARII  ADNOTATIONES  IN 
XENOPHONTIS  MEMORABILIA, 


NO.    II. 


J\T6fAvvif46vivi^ciruv']  Lihros  vocat  A.  Gelliiis  N.  A.  xiv.  c.  3.  quos 
dictorum  atquejcictorum  Socratis  commentarios  composuit  Xenophon. 
Ciceroni  de  N.  D.  i.  c.  l2.  citatur  Xenophon  in  iis;  quce  a  Socrate 
dicta  retulit.  Gr  lCis  u7ref^v7if^.oviv^aTot,  rarius  dicuntur  v7rcf.iv^i^oviv- 
fixTx'  y.6tx.0c  »'^ofivnf^ovivuoir(c,  Diogcni  La'ert.  iii.  34.  oiTco^pi'iyf^otToi  S«- 
x^«T»?  in  Scholiis  MS.  in  Aristid.  secundum  Theonem  in  Progymn. 
c.  V.  'A7rof4.v7i^onvfte!.  7r^5|/s  Imv  vj  X^yog  fiiu^iXvu.  Ipse  Xenophon  in 
Epistolis  Socrat.  xviii.  7ri7rolififA»f  ot  nva  U7rofir/ifioyiiiuoi.rci  ^UKpotTovg  : 
hos  commentarios  missurum  se  scribit  examinandos  amicis ;  Ep. 
sxii.  vereri  se,  an  persona  Socratis  satis  sint  digni :  sed  illud  inpri- 
mis  notabile,  quod  scribit  in  Epist.  xv.  p.  38,  10.  ^o>ci7  %^-«xi  y.fAXi 
trvyy^a^iiv,  xttcti  iiTrsv  ctvvtp  x.oii  t7irpet%iv'  kxi  ecvrn  oiTFoXoyM  yivotr  «v  esi/r» 
^:At(W>)  i'g  TO  w»  ri  y.ut  sif  ra  'iTTiiroc,.  Hasc  uTre^r/ifAovivfiXTcc  prabent 
Xenophonteam  Socratis  Apologiam  :  respondet  enim  in  his  Xeno- 
phon ad  singula  accusationis  capita :  prasterea  in  Arte  Rhetor, 
inter  Opera  Dionys.  Halic.  11.  p.  103.  34.  Socratis  lyKUfAiov  scrip- 
sisse  dicltur  Plato  h  uTroXoyi'xg  o-^^fAein'  Xenophon  autem  h  roT; 
uxofAVYifAovivf^XTir  aiq  ya,^  xTuroXoyniiivoq  'jTrip  "Eaixpcirsi  iyKoif^tov  'ZuKpeiTiii 
■Ki^itlvii.  Qu32  vulgata  prostat  ut  Xenophontis  'ZuK^drm  u-xoMylx, 
est  ilia  hoc  ingenlo  capitali,  si  quid  judlco,  prorsus  indigna,  ab 
eodem  conflata,  cui  finem  Cyropsedise  debemus  et  alia  quajdam, 
quae  vulgo  leguntur  ut  Xenophontea. — Ceterum  ex  his  eximiis 
libellis  dictorum  factorumque  Socratis,  popularls  Socratis  est  phi- 
losophia  petenda,  nonex  Dlalogis  Platonis;  Socrati  multa  tribuentis, 
de  quibus  ne  cogitavit  quidem,  ex  Pythagoreorum  hausta  commen- 
tariis. 

In  L.  i. 

I,  18.  Tkj   oif*(p]   Q^ccFvXov  Kotl  ^E^xa-ivt^/iv']  Xenophon  de  re  su^ 
cetate  omnibus  nota  tantum  scripsisse  videtur  :  Icrj^ti^'/jVavTo?  t£  ^vifnt 

"TCX^X  T»5   Vi3|t4SJ  evVtet  (TT^XTtiyiS?  fitX  -kl/tjipS)   XTTOKTiTvXt  VXVTXi'    TCCentlor    ad 

hzc  adjecisse,  tss  xfA<p]  ©gac-vAov  mt  'Egac-o/Zl/jv :  qu$  mihi  minus 
Vol.  IV.    No.  vii.  i 
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etiam  commode  verbis  videntur  Xenophonteis  interjecta ;  scripta 
tamen  ab  historite  veteris  perito.  Nomina  quidem  x  ducum  alio 
ordine  recensentur  Xenophonti  'Exx.  i.  p.  259.  19.  quern  sequitur 
Diodor.  Sic.  xiii.  c.  74<.  sed  a  Philockoro  junctim  videntur  memorati 
ThrasyUus  [Qpda-vXXo?  an  O^fio-yXa?  scribatur  perinde  est :)  et  Erasi- 
nides  :  ubi  enim  Aristoph.  Ran.  v.  1227.  Is-T^^W'/ijirsv  y£  ^ttsr'  'E^ccti- 
vi^a'  in  Scholiis  dicuntur  morte  damnati,  ktoj  n  kx. — Q^dc-uXXog, 
IIiptx.?\.yii ,  'Ae<7T6Ke«Tjj?,  Aiof/.Q&iy,  alg  (pYiTi  <t>iAo^o^o;.  Lysias  Oral.  xxi. 
p.  376.  memorat  t»'?  (Mst^   ©^j<(rtiA>.ss  oix.'x,  et  paulo  post  'Eg«o-/v<^ijv. 

Pausan.  vi.  p.  470.  'A^>)v«/o(5  I;  Q^dcruXXov  y.ui  Tisg  Iv  A^yiv^(reii,ii;  of/.a 
tS  0£545-yAAai  a-r^»TriyJi<r!!,vrxg  Tr^OTTiriixg  iTriv  iyx-Xriy-u..  Diodoro  SlC. 
xiii.  c.  101.  hi  duo  quoque  fuenint  memorati  e^da-vXXog  y^a't  'E^xa-i- 
v<^/);'  non  KciX>^nz2/^i-  quod  et  IVesselbig.  suspicabatur.  Decepit  is 
locus  Nath.  Forsterum  notis  in  Platoiiis  Apol.  Socr.  p.  349.  alte- 
rius  tum  loci  Z>io^on  immemorem.  Alibi  raro  hi  duo  nominan- 
tur ;  et,  ubi  infortunii  circa  Arginusas  et  calamitatip  ducum  fit 
mentio,  fere  tantum  «/  §;;t«  e-rg^nrnyo]  memorantur. — Quod  Socra- 
tem  ait  Xenophon  populum  super  ea  re  noluisse  in  sufFragia  mittere, 
kx,  v/iXr,<s-ii  i7ri-<\^-fi^la-a,i,  (conf.  T.  H.  hx  Lucian.  i.  p.  158.)  idem  aliis 
verbis  expresslt  'eaa.  i.  p.  263.  41.  et  'Attoiav.  iv.  4.  2.  Diogeni 
La'ertio  dicitur  ii.  24.  ftavo?  ci7ro-^-/\(pi(ru<j-^xi  rojv  ^iKst  G-r^ar-^yuv,  solus 
absolvisse  decern  duces,  quse  pervertit  interpres  Latinus  :  ceteris 
enim  Prytanibus  solus  ego  IvxvrU  hl^yttpio-^y-yiV,  inquit  in  Ptatonis 
Apologia  Socrates. 

2,  20.  'Eo-3x&>v  fih  yot.^  ri-Tt  irSXx  ^t^d^ixi']  Legit  ista  Plato  h  reij 
tMyiloii  Theognidis,  excitans  in  Menone  T.  ii.  p.  95.  et  videntur, 
quae  nobis  supersunt,  Theognidea  ex  variis  Elegiis  conflata. —  His 
iisdem  versibus  usi  sunt  Xenophon  in  Symp.  p.  511.  4.  (partim 
Aristoteles  Eth.  Nicom.  x.  c.  12.)  Musonius  Stobcsi  p.  371.  50.  Clem. 
Alexandr.  Strom,  v.  p.  677.  32.  conf.  Th.  Gataker.  A.  M.  i.  5. 
p.  174.  E.  In  his  quse  reperitur  apud  plerosque  lectio,  othJi,%ictt, 
vulgatae  videtur  ^ci^wicn  prseferenda :  a-vf/.ut^6^i  legatur  an  a-vy.fit- 
'Mii  perparum  interest. 

%  30.    ''Ot<    itiy-lv    ^6x.o'yj    Trcitryjiv    a    K^trixg.^       Syllabam    a   vicinl 

litera  hic  absorptam  puto,  scribendumque  en  ol  vr-cbv  ^okoiyi  tt.  id 
est  ciiiTM'  quod  in  his  adest  apud  Suidam  in  V.  'T£<;cov  et  in  Photii 
Lex.  MS.  on  viiKov  (sic  legitur  et  ap.  Thorn.  M.  'm''liiov'  sed  prasstat 
alterum:)  avra)  ook.»ivi  Tirda-^itv  0  Kpirix?  Eviv^iiuo)  TrpexrKvviirxaixi  hrt- 
dv^ui.  Verbum  Xenophontis  adhibuit,  in  nomine  lapsus,  Maximus 
Tyr.  xxvi.  8.  Kg<To'/3«Ao?  Ev&^'hytu.m  Trgotrx-ntrxa-^*!.  egot.  Protulit  ibi 
Xenophontea  Z).  Heinsius  p.  57.  cujus  notas  locum  invenire  debue- 
rant  in  Edit.  Londin.  Dionis  Chrysost.  Or.  vi.  p.  90.  B.    Diogenes 
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pisces    dicebat,   or«s»   ^wvTcti     to     a-Trie^^u,  «;r«/3«As?v,   lx6ovrxg   'i%oi  -stpco-- 

2,  52.  Tir?  il^oTx;  T«  ^£«!/T«,  xfls/  £||it})Vsyi7-«<  ^vvi;«(t42v«j]  De  Pericle 
paulo  ante  loquuto  hlc  in  mentem  venisse  suspicor  Xenophonti  in 
Thuci/didis  historia.  sibi  lecta  (ii.  c.  60.)  ubi  de  se  Pericles,  k^svJ?,  ait, 
t'lo^xt  i]j-<ra>y  ihxi  yv2vxi  rt  rci  dioiTix,  y.x)  l^tinvtvs-xi  rxZrcc'  multOS  ilia 
habuerunt  imitatores,  non  certe  antiquiorem  Xenophonte,  cui  hoc 
egregium  prtebet  testimonium  Diogenes  Laert.  Ii.  51.  on  x.xt  rx 
Quavoioa  fiijlxltie,  havici^tovTcc,  l^iKi<i-&(ic.t  ovvuf^ivoi,  ccvro?  tU  oo^oiv  ^yw/iv. 
Hac  etiam  in  parte  Platoni  prasstltit  Xenopho.i.  vid.  Diogenea  Laert. 
ix.  40. 

3,  5.  T>iv  zTTifiv/iiiiiiv  T»  c-('t«  'a\^/oy  ocvTM  lUci']  In  banc  sententiam 
et  in  his  commentariis  multa  leguntur,  et  ubi  Regem  nobis  effinxit 
in  K.  IT.  Socraticum  :  ex.  gr.  iv.  p.  62.  1.  Ks/|aj  iXiyi)/.,  o-^ov  fisv  to» 
>«|t6«v  &c.  Socrates  'If^ov  r^oipK?  to  ■pntv'iiv  o.iyiv,  secundum  Porphyrium 
cr. 'a.  iii.  p.  136.  Cicero  de  Fin.  ii.  c.  28.  Socratem — audio  dicen- 
tem,  cibi  condimentum  essejcimem,  potionis  sitim.  In  hujus  Tuscul. 
V.  c.  32.  Scythes  Anachursis,   mihi,  ait,  cubile  terra  ;  pu^pavientum, 

fames,  horum  loco  satis  absurde  legitur  in  Epist.  Anacharsidis 
Grseca  p.  349.  'Efto; — xo/th  ^j  Trua-x  y?.  antequam  sic  deprava- 
rentur,  olim  ita  scripta  videntur  :  'Eftoi — y.olr-A,  y^'  o-^ov,  XiyJi?.  Hoi 
.'•um  semulus  Diogenes  Sinopensis  Xi^S  ft,lv  ix^ijro  x.x'i  ^c^yi  tt^o  t'^s 
T£«^?j  iKcia-TtTi'  y,a(  Ivof^.i'^i  tSto — opiiu,vTXTtv  ruv  o-^mv,  ut  scribit  illius 
admirator  Dion.  Chrys.  Or.  vi.  p.  89.  B.  Varronis  e  libello  de 
llberis  educ.  quse  servavit  Nonius  Marc.  p.  88.  12.  vel  maxim e  illic 
didici,  et  sitienti  videri  aquam  mulsam  {^mulsum\nc  malim,)  esurienti 
panem  cibarium  siligineum  Sec.  desumta  sunt  ex  Xenopkontiis  in 
K.  n.  p.  4.  10.    Kov   fici^cc  Kctt  ccproi   TTiivuvrt  (pxyiiv — yiOu    vaup    ^('■prnvn 

TTiilV. 

6,  2.  Miivui']  Sententia  mihi  potius  requirere  videtur,  vTrof^ii'vuif 
tolerare posset ;  quod  et  in  his  librls  frequenter  recurrit. —  Sequente 
versu  pro,  «vv5ri5^>)To'?  ts  Kcd  kyj-vm  ouatiXu';-,  usitato  potius  more 
scripsisse  videtur,  uy^ituv  wv  ^icinX'J;. 

7,  2.  i^yoy  y%  if^;««»  ;i-/)XT£ov]  Scnpsisse  Xenophoiitem  arbitror, 
«AA«  |t4i»  s^ya  yi  is}xu5  XviTrTiov.  scd  X'erb  rem  ille  nidlam  debet  aggredi, 
i]  ivSvi  IXiyx-^-^c-iTcci  yiXoToi  mv  nisi  ridiculus  velit  ostentator  depre- 
hendi. — Eamdem  sententiam  tractavit  in  K.  17.  p.  19.  20.  nisi  talis 
sis,  qualis  videri  vis,  oWs  uv  ttiT^xv  ^o/u?,  iliXyiMyf^ivo;  r  uv  I'l'/jg,  kx* 
vF^oriri  xXu^cjv  (p»lyoio. — Paulo  post  v.  37.  in  istis,  to  -TrXisa-iev  Kxt  t« 
eivh^itov  xxi  TO  f<r^v^ov,  1^1  6vru,  ^oksTii'  qua  vi  poneretur  ^ckuv,  non 
intellexit  Stephanus,  in  tallbus  dictis  significans  Tr^erTrotiTrSici,  simulare. 
de  hoc  usu  dixi  in  Eurip.  Hippol.  v.  462, 
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In  L.  ii, 

1,  4.  Tua-r^]  "^iXix^of.avx']  Has  voces  ab  alio  potius  adjectas  sus- 
picor  quam  a  Xcnoph.  cui  satis  erat  dixisse,  t^  i7r(&v/^U  t5  (pctyCii 
ciyoiAiva  zr^oi  to  ^'iXix^'  formula  quinimo  rx  ^sv, — t«;  Pc,  mihi  quoque 
monstrat,  voces  istas  ex  margine  receptas  in  contextum, 

1,  9.  rioXXos,  TT^dyfixrct,  i^iiv  alToi';']  NoR  dubitanter,  unica  litera 
mutata,  COrrigerem  cci/rig'  t»j  jiaXof/tiv^ii  -sroXXk  -urg^dyf^xTX  %s<v  xinig 
T£  x-cc)  a.xxoii  ■srot.^.yjiir  neque  enim  Grsece  dicitur  zTg^a-y^MTix,  'iyju^i  ioivrS. 
Pauca  ponam  Xenophontis :  'EXXh.'w.  p.  310.  26.  hnukv  o^fAu/^ivoi 
•Trpoiy^iciTX  i(^ov  7i  Koci  vaquyci  to7?  £v  ru  oca-rii.  vii.  p,  369.  37.  «j>t«< 
ft£v  TToXXoi  TT^dy^ra  t'f)(,6v.  Nusquam  allter  phrasin,  •Tir^a.yfjt.ix.ree,  £^s<v, 
adhibet  Xen.  K  n.  p.  5.  32.  p.  9.  1.  p.  129.  33.  K.  'a.  p.  211.  16. 
OIkov.  p.  495.  12.  atque  ita  semper  solent  elegantiores.  Quin  ipse 
sic  locutUS  est  Epicurus  :  To  f/^xy-u^tov  y.xi  u^Sx^rov  t^n  etino  v^a.yfA.xrcc 
iZ^h  s'J's  ocXXm  'TTo.^iyj.i.  Qui  toties  ista  diversis  modis  recte  semper 
interpretatur,  de  N.  D.  i.  c.  17.  c.  20.  c.  30.  de  Off.  ili.  c.  28.  de 
Divin,  ii.  c.  17.  Ciceronem  non  facile  mihi  persuadebo  scripsisse, 
qu3e  leguntur  de  Legg.  i.  c.  7.  Nihil  curare  Deum  nee  sui  nee 
aJieni.,  neque  etiam  vicina, 

1 ,  2(X  'E7n'x,!i^i^og2   Epicharmi  Trochaico, 

Tmv  -ttovuv  TTCiiX^triv  vif/AV  Travrot,  r  dyciS   oi  hot. 

(prout  recte  scriptus  legitur  apud  Stobceum  p.  198.  48.)  subjecta 
mihi  nee  Socratem  decere  neque  Xenophontem  videbantur  ad  Herod. 
P.  157.  Leguntur  ilia  tamen  in  Stobao  Gesheri -p.  28.  52.  Alter 
Epicharmi  Trochaicus, 

'Q,  7iraw,qi,  f/.>!  rci  fcccXxKct  fiuio'  fMi  ici  (rxXyje  iy;v\i' 
partim  legitur  in  libello  Cornuti  de  N.  D.  p.  157.  ubi  (awio  recte  vulga- 
tur,  olim  (aao  scriptum  :  (auixi  tribuit  Epicharmo  Helladius. 

1,  22.  To  f/Av  a-Mi^x  KscSci^orYtri^  KoiSei^iornri  hic  arbitror  requiri, 
vibi  mundities  significatur.  Ut  Ixivk^oi  et  IXivS^^iog,  distinguuntur 
x.xSci^oi  et  KctSd^io?.  ornatum  modestae  mulieris  Melissa  voluit  esse 
xxid^tev  y.x\  k^i>^.  nutricem,  Myia^  ikv  iTrini^iiordrxv  y.xi  kxSu^iov. 
vid.  Atliencci  Menander  xiv.  p.  661.  F.  Duris,  xii.  p.  542.  C.  ubi 
conviviorum  memoratur  y,e/Jo!.e^drm.  munditia  Plauto  Menaechm. 
ii.  3.  4.  eidem  Cas.  iii.  6.  19.  ccenare  nitide,  est  Kx6x^iu<;  ^s<9rverv,  ^nvi 
•xoXvnXui.  conf.  Athen.  ii.  p.  65.  D.  vii.  p.  311.  viii.p.  359.  B.  (ubi 
diversis  Comicis  eadem  tribuuntur, )  Pomponii  versum  apud  Nonium 
in  v.  Amjditer,  et  Horat.  iii.  Carm.  29.  v.  54. — Fabulam  Prodici 
Xenophonteam  praeter  Ciceronem  plures  veterum  enarrarunt,  scrip- 
tores  etiam  ecclesiastici. 

1,24.  Si)  sVji]  Ad  sententiam  ceterasque  proximum  respondere 
jnihi  videtur  ^«»<t«Vji,  id  est,  ^w^<»(r»;,  vel  ^««|s<f .    Hoc  sensu  verbum 
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Veteres  etiam  adhibuerunt ;  Herod,  p.  175.  98.  TEgypii  non  potus- 
riint  ocvi%>  (ixs-iXilcii  hcitTcia-Sxi.  Thucyd.  p.  7.  25.  Lysias  p.  507.  10. 
htxvrov  h  Uii^xnl  ^i-ziToUvra. — Paulo  post  v.  14.  vocem  a-Trdncaq,  si 
abesset,  non  desiderarem.  satis  enim  erat  dixisse,  Ih  5i  Tran  yir,;rect 
Tig  vTTO'^tx,  «^   cii'j  la-rcti  TdZrx. 

1,  27.  |«st'  ctXYikixf\  Hie  quoque  scripsisse  sue  more  Nostrum 
opinor,  tu,  cvtu,  ^f/iy/KT-ouc/.f  rcov  y«g  okts^?  (p^o  ovtiwv)  «y«^ia».  Sic  veri 
nominis  bona  dicuntur  Socraticis  ;  quibus  tZ  ovn  significat  vere. 

2,  1.  Adf^'^^ox.xict'}  Filiorum  Socratis  natu  maximi,  cum  pater 
moreretur,  adolescentuli,  nomen  in  Epistola  Aristippi  inter  Socra- 
ticas  xxvii.  p.  57-  feliciter  restltuerunt  Leo  Allatius,  quique  hujus 
errores  corrigit  T.  H.  in  Addendis  ad  notata  in  Lucian.  p.  189.  b. 
Praef.  p.  xxxiii.  De  tribus  Socratis  fdiis  ex  duabus  uxoribus  sus- 
ceptis  vid.  Leo  All.  not.  in  .  Epist.  Socr.  xxi.  p.  214<.  Lamprocli 
mater  erat  Xantippe. 

2,  1.  T»j  t/ 7r«<2vT^?]  Usus  requirere  videtur,  oJk,',  vel  sj  ti  TraiSvTXi 

2,  14.  U.ag^xirvia-^']  Haec  verba  Xenophontis  in  Zonarce  Lex.  pro- 
Stant  MS.  in  v.  nx^xtTSf^xt. — t8s  f^h  6iiSi  -xxe^xnyia-^  a-vyymy.ovcii  trit 
ihxi. 

3,  9.  rh  ^5  xhxipov  <pn?]  Syllabam  hk  elisam  mihi  quidem  nexus 
orationis  demonstrat,  sic  facile  restituendam :  to»  ^a  «5iA^ov,  ov  (p^i 
uiv  &C.    »«  iTri^zifiUi  fiYi')(jxvx(ir6ai,  o'ttuc,  g-oi  ax;  ^ihriirroq  ij. 

3,  16.  K<«<  Y^o\'v/\  fAxy'.xx.^  TifA.ATXi~\  Siccine  vero  senes  secundum 
Socratem  etiam  in  cidcita  plumea  erant  collocandi  ?  In  proximis 
TLx)  y^lyuv  vTTsTlxt,  probasse  Viros  doctos  suspicor  ex  Not.  in  Hcrodot. 
p.  140.  84.  sed  vereor  ut  illis  alteram,  quam  ibi  posui,  suspicionem 
potuerim  adprobare  :  mihi  tamen,  fateor,  etiam  nunc  indigna 
Socrate  videntur,  qu  e  adscripsi  verba.  In  fabula  Prodici  volup- 
tatem  decebant  ista  p.  430.  13.  ttiw;  xv  ^xXxx-utxttx  xxhv^oii.  Virtu- 
tem,  qvae  in  illam  dicit  v.  44.  'I'vx  ^l  x,xSv7rv6ia-vi?  yi2;&)g,  «  f/Jvov  rxg 
o-rfiMfAvag  fixXxxxi,  xXXa  KXt  T«5  x-Xivxi  kxi  res  v7ro/3x$px  rxi^  KXrjxf,  Trapx- 
c-Kivd^iii;.  Dc'7-mire  super  amphitapa  bene  molU,  Varronis  est  e  Satyra 
apud  Noniuni  in  v.  Amphitapce.  Elega-^ter,  x-xiH^a  ^x'kx.y.Sq,  posuit 
Aristoph.  Equit.  v.  782.  Inter  cetera  luxus  instrumenta  y.x\xx.vi<; 
tvm  meminit  Diodor.  Sic.  T.  ii.  p.  514.  4.  -rasViirE? — f.ixXxy.uri^oi 
vTTva,  congruunt  scenas  Tkeocriti  Eid.  xv.  125.  molles  herbas, 
quibus  sevo  Saturni  incubabant,  f^x>^xKUi  ivvxi;  laudare  poterat  in 
Politico  Plato,  T.  ii.  p.  272  A.  Sed  x.o/t-/)v  y.xXxxMv  nusquam  opinor 
scrlpsisset  Xenophon,  nedum  hoc  loco,  ubiejus  mentio  mihi  quidem, 
si  verum  fateri  licet,  videtur  aiienissima. 
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4, 4.  Ikdirtivro']  Apud  poetas  obvium,  in  his  libris  insolens  est 
illud  'ikrxv  Recte  mihi  //.  Stephanus  scripsisse  videtur,  «?  h  re7i 
(pt'Xofg  ihvTo,  TTciXi'j  Turm  ccvaTi'Sia-Scit.  Vim  verbi  uvarlSia-icit,  qua  hic 
ponitur,  et  supra  p.  418.  27.  tradiderunt  et  Th,  Gataker.  A.  M.  P. 
c.  29.  p.  741.  et  T.  H.  ad  Hesych.  in  'AvctdiB-Sut. 

5,  5.  uTvooiarcti']  Apud  veteres  u.Trchi'ooij-icci,  non  uTro^i^ovxi,  signi- 
ficat  vaXiiv  -cendere.  In  Heroicis  Fhilostrati  p.  661.  2.  ex  Codd. 
recipi  potuerat  ^Tiro^ua-A-  oth  «v  utto^utxi  scripserat  Tkeopkrastus 
Stobici  p.  282.  2.  conf.  R.  Danes  Miscell.  Crit.  p.  240. 

6,  7-  Ji^Aw?  ^^^'ijirSxi']    Litera   scribi  malim  interserta,  xuXu?  ^^»' 

ibid.  11.  A/  uv  Is-riv  ugyjA  roia^i  t;?,]  Ista  mihi  videtur,  et  Ilomeri 
versum,  adscripsisse  literator  aliquis,  non  Xenuphon. 

ibid.  36.  n^o/^vniT-T^l^tii^  n^s^r/iirr^/a?  potius  cum  Ptatoney  Aris- 
tophane,  ceterisque,  scripsisse  Nostrum  suspicor  ad  Eiiripid.  Hippol, 
V.  589. 

7,  6.  Ki^t/So?'}  Certij  nomen  non  fuit  Graecum ;  sed  Ko^ot,3og  et 
Kv^TiiSlm.  Mox  scribendum,  Ay/«s«j  o  KoXvmvg,  quamvis  KoAAvTevj 
in  marmoribus  antiquis  interdum  inveniatur.  Menon  familiam 
alebat  utto  p^Xtun^oTroifag — si  paulo  ante  voces  sunt  Xenophonteae,  %«/ 
^iruvt'o-Kot  x,etl  ^Xoi/^v^ig  xcci  l^i>f/A^i<;.  Ciim  virorum  fuerint  ^iTuvta-notf 
mirum  cur  non  potius  scripserit,  xxi  '^Xxvi^ig  xal  ^XxfAvh?  k.  I|. 

ibid.  9.  i«.y  ^l  Ttr^oa-rJ.Tfii  ji^?]  Patrono  vix  indigas  puellae  cives 
patronum  habebant  Aristarchum  ;  voluit  Socrates,  ut  illas  opificiis, 
quibus  essent  aptse,  singulas  admoveret  Aristarchus,  atque  ipse  illis 
adesset  inspector.  Scripserat,  ni  fallor,  Xcnophon,  Ixv  ^'  iTria-rdrtig 
^i,  oV»5  hi^yo}  us-iv.  Hoc  erat  in  ea  re  proprium  vocabulum :  rar? 
l^;5-TaT«;  ruv  ^-^f/.ixriMy  'i^yuv  Lex  Attica  memorat  apud  JEschin.  c. 
Ctesiph  p.  55.  42.  7ro<Wj  Ig^yua-Ug  l7rii7TurA%  est  in  Flat  on.  Protag. 
p.  302.  D.  TT^myfiiirm  tTriFTctrxg  dixit  Archippus  Com.  ap.  Harpocrat, 
in  TIoiXivui^iTog.  iTTia-rcirnv  s'lg  tk^j^/v^iioi.  tt^icktSxi,  Xenophon  A'tro/^v.  if. 
p.  435.  37.   in  CEcon.  p.  508.  G.   h  roTg  i^loig  s^yoig  uv  n  iTrlr^tTVog  jj   e 

10,  3.  Evvisv  Kd)  TTx^iiftovov']  Hoc  vereor  ut  Graecis  fuerit  in  usu  : 
TTx^ui^ivifiov  hic  usitato  more  scripsisse  videtur  Xenophon,  ut  scripsit 
alibi. 

In  L.  iii. 

3,  3.  Ovx.  If^oy  oificii  T«  i^yot  uvcii~\  Hac  in  formula  minus  placet 
articulusj  et  legendum  puto,  «AX«  t^to  filv  s'ipij  ix,  Imav  ctfixt  yt  £§y»>i 
iivxi. 
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.  ibid  9.  K«/  yx^  h  v'oa-cf  Sec.  Eadem,  verbis  tamen  diversis  usus, 
tradiderat  in  K.  n.  i.  p.  19.  7.  legunturque  talia  in  his  Socraticis 
longi-  plurima,  eorum  similia  quas  prostant  in  K.  IT.  nee  tamen 
iisdem  verbis  narrata.  Et  crederemus  Xenophontem  sua  ipsius, 
quse  dederat  in  Hist.  Grasca,  centena  continua  in  Agesilai  encomio 
transcripsisse  ?  aut  Apologiam  scripsisse  Socratis,  in  qua  nihil 
alicujus  inveniatur  momenti,  quod  non  legatur  in  his  commen- 
tariis  ? 

ibid.  13.  OuTi  ii/S)ox'jtci]    Ad  civitatis  liixy^^iav,  hlc   Socrati   lauda- 

.  tarn,  nihil  facit  iv^pav/x,  hinc,  nisi  egregie  fallor,  alienlssima.     Scioli 

legimus,    opinor,    correctionem :    fac    scrip  turn    una   litera    minus 

svpviai.     Vix  dubito,  quin  dederit  Xenoplion  :  sfn   iv^vtcc  roo-Srov  "^tu.- 

Dicuntur  quidem  ivipvii?  ra  a-dfixra  kxI  rug  '^vx,oi<;  Platoni  de  Rep. 
iii.  p.  410.  A.  aliisque  ;  eximie  tamen  sic  vocantur  ingeniosi,  iC- 
(Pvi7i  x.xt — Itt  zrdvrct  tm  Myo/xivx  ua-arip  e;r<a-rof4£v«<,  Platoni  de  Rep. 
ii.  p.  36.5.  A.  Hac  virtute  gentes  omnes  superare  Grasci  vere 
dicuntur  Philoni  Byhlio  ap.  Euseb.  Praep.  ii.  p.  39.  D.  'EaAuvs?,  sj/- 
(pv'.ci  T^ayrot^  l7n^(ixXXouivoi.  ceteris  etiam  Gra^cis  eitpviec  prgestabant 
Athenienses :  quos  scribit  Isocrates  in  Panegyr.  p.  47.  B.  vtsto  Tretv- 
ruv  oi^oXoyauhis; — Ts-po;  rxg  Tiy^va.';  iv<pvia-rci.Tiii  ovrxg,  m  Areopag.  p. 
15.5.  A.  liriiyrxy^xi — ry,v  itfisr'ipciv  yjomy  slvo^xg  fixt  T^E(p£<v  x.xi  (^i^uf 
euvxi/Avniv,  a  fiovov  -zrpo;    rig   Tc^vxg  iv^^vKrTXTHf,  xXXx  >cxi    zr^ag  xva^ixii  x.x( 

■sr^og  x^irkv  ^ixtpi^ovTxg.  Ultima  Socraticis  similia,  vel  sola,  correc- 
tionem doctis  hominibus  commendassent. 

4,  5.  i^ivpi(ry.yirxi']  Scribendum :  i^s-j^/crxyi  re  x.xi  -zr^oxi^TiTxi.  in 
talibus  activa  verbi  forma  semper  usurpatur,  nee  eonvenit  media. 

5,  7.  'Avegs^jcr^ijvat;  t??]  Nisi  scribatur  Tyf  ag^y^xix  ug^tr^  etc.  Leun- 
clavio,  mihi  quoque,  hie  requiri  videtur  praepositio,  Itto  r^g  x^^xi'xi 
x^iTYig'  in  K.  A.  vi.  p.  228.  21.  Cleandrus  dicitur  Its-o  rS  Asl/^rxa 
tivi^'Jil^of^ivog.  Grzcb  quidem  dicitur,  QYiSxtav  yi<7<rx<r^xf  K^sta-Fovut 
viicola-ixt'  Kxha-Sxi  rivog.  nec  tamen  in  quibusvis  Ellipsis  ista  locum 
invenit. 

5,  26.  T/  ^=  ys ;  Ikuvo']    Suo  more  hic  quoque  scripserat  Xeiio- 

phon  .'    T«  oi  ;   y.xi  Ikuvo  xx^Koxg,  ori  etc. 

6,  3.  x7tox^v^-/i']  Hie  omnino  marginis  est  lectio  probanda,  ^h 
tit'vvv  ^TTaxgiii^vjj.    Dicitur  quidem   s^i  kxi  six.  uTrox.^v-^'o^xr  sed  non 

Item,  fMi  K7rox.ev^/'/i. 

ibid.  II.  uirri  xxi  xTrna-Sxi']  Mea  quidem  sententia  defend! 
nequit :  totidem  pasne  literis  scribendum  puto,  Zs-n  xAOTTso-^as*  t« 
««  T?5  %*'^«?.  Stephano  placuit  kqTrx^Krixt'  alterum  propius  accedit 
literas  vulgatas  :  infra  iv.  p.  462.  41.  Ih  ^i  xAstt»i  ts  nxi  a^Tru^n  rx 
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lirm  {jw)  ■srtXiftlm.')  Sa^piiis  ista  duo  junguntur,  ut  rapere  Qtclepere 
Varroni  et  Ciceroni.  Congruit  hoc  Platonis^  alio  tamen  sensu 
positum  de  Rep.  i.  T.  ii.  p.  334.  A.  s-T^^sTdTri^a  tpuXai,  «y«^o{,  'o^-Tn^ 
Kui  TO,  TTuv  TToMuioiv  x.Xi'^xi  ctc.  de  custodibus  loquitur  et  Socrates. 

8,  1.  i^-Ji  ■TtA  0  Xoye;  l7rccXXxx,6yi2  Prorsus  in  talibus  insolens  cum 
videatur  i7rx>i>.xyjyi,  et  nusquam  inveniatur,  contra  vellicare  aliquem 
verbis  sarpc  dicatur  Atticis,  etiam  Platoni,  c-t^x^^ttu^  nvx  Aoya, 
suspicor  hic  legendum,  ^^'  td)  o  Aoyo;  c-Trx^xx^ti 

9,  5.  kxxo  XV  ri  rxTm  kP.y  Tr^oiXitriai'J  Solicite  caverunt  Editores, 
ut  literge  legerentur  distractje,  uv  n,  quas  fuerant  in  unam  voculam 
ex  more  scribendi  Xenophonteo  jungenda^  «/>>o  uvti  zirm  isTiv  vpoi- 
Xie-Sui.  Non  tantiim  cum  ixiirixt  et  xlg^uir^xty  sed  jungit  et  prseposi- 
tionem  «vt;  cum  w^6xi(ii(7^xi  et  Tr^ejA.Vtf^f,  ' Ki70(m.  ii.  p.  44'0.  39. 
6civxTov  xvT  c.i/rS  T^^oxi^iriov.  iv.  p.  471.  22.  xvrl  rSv  i^iXiSvTm  t» 
/oXciTrro'j-cc  zr^oxt^iTtrfxi.    et  p.  476.   21.    Liicianus  Timon.  p.  121. 

y^^V   (7i  UVTl  T?J  TflVlXi  TT^OXIpiTirSxi, 

10,  8.  Tiay  ^6  viviKviy.oraiy  svp^xivof/AvMv']  A  viciuis  literis  facile 
absorptam  vocvilam  restituendam  omnino  censeo,  ut  legatur,  tu>  §e 
vivixviKorm  \\  iv^^atvof^ive^v  o'lj/*?  fiifi/trM-  p.  454.  32.  Ik  -TroXXuvy  inquit, 
c-vvxyxyovrii  ra.  e|  ix-xa-m  KxXXiirrXf  i'rug  oXx  rx  cauxTX  kxXx  TroiiiTi 
^xinaSxi. 

11,  4.  'Exv  n?,  iipvi,  (plxoi']  Scribendum  puto,  o  m  rig,  ifti,  ^tXog— 
III  TTotiiv  iBiXvi,  tfTos  fioi  /3/flj  yri.  sic  paulo  post  legitur,  '6,  r«  «y — 
^TTis-yi,  T8T«  Tg«<Z»fi'  jc^ibvrxi.  qua;  cum  ^liani  verbis  apte  comparat 
/.  Perizon.  V.  H.  i.  c.  2. 

12,  4.  K«/  ^tx  rxvrx  rov  t£  x.~\  \'oces,  ^i»  txZtx,  ex  versu  prsece- 
derite  male  repetitse  videntur  et  delendae. 

13,  1.  'A^t4svo?  i(pyi']  Nihil  interest,  scribaturae 'A;c»^2voj,  'ify,, — 
oi^cia-y-n-  an,  'A;c8«£>ov  iipn — ^I'^ciTy.ztv.  Sed  in  ista  palsestra  nobili 
Medico  Aciinieno  suis  hic  locus  omnino  relinquendus  est.  Pha^drus 
Platonis  T.  iii.  p.  227.  A.  ad  Socratem,  ra  <rZ,  ait,  xxi  l^S  hx/pi» 
•nu^otiivog  AksuivS  xxrx  t«$  ooarj  TTotSftxi  Tiig  TiipiTTXTiSi.  Pater  fuit 
Eryximachi  medici.  Pha  dro  Socrates,  p.  268.  A.  tS  Itxipm  tm 
'E^ti|<itt«%a),  h  ■''f  55"«T^'  M'^rZ  Ay-nfiivca.  hunc  Eryximaclium  tov  'Axu- 
f.ivS  memorat  et  in  Sympos.  Plato  T.  iii.  p.  ij6.  B.  et  in  Prota- 
gora,  T.  i.  p.  315.  c.  'Ax-auivS  bis  meminit  Andocides  de  Myst.  p.  3. 
V.  32.  34.  'Ax.}ifiivh  TOV  (^x6ovrx  tx  ixr^iKx,  in  Epist.  Socratica  Xeno- 
phontis  xiv.  p.  31.  19.  feliciter  Leo  Allatius  restituit  p.  185.  his 
nostris  etiam  usus  ex  Xenoph.  Henrioo  tamen  Step/mi20  de  Acumeno 
agenti  jam  dudum  adhibitis  Annot.  in  Platon.  p.  64.  A. 

13,  6.  uc,  TTx^iTxSyi  fnxK^xv   i^h   Tra^ivkW]     Olim  suspicabar  Trx^ilSf) 

scribendum  :  Hesych.  n»^ue>i,  ^x^iXvSn,  etc.  ut  fessus  de  via  senex 
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in  Eurip.  Phoen,  KaVa,  inquit,  vx^iT^xs.  Nunc  vulgatam  lectionem 
servandam  puto :  vid.  Casaubonns  et  D.  Ruhnkenius  in  Timcei 
Lex.  p.  140. 

14,  7.  iMyi  ^l  xxi  aq  TO  iCiw^ilaScti]  Dixeratne  forte  Socrates,  »;  to 

e^i7j-6eii    I'j    TV]     Ai/ivonuv  "/Xdrrvi  irSiiiv  Kci.}\o7ro'    To  OS    id    Trpoa-KHaSoit   etc. 

Sed  ne  Grasci  quidem  Etymologi,  quantum  memini,  memorant 
hoc  sensu  verbum  i^ua-Sxtf  sipius  o^h'-,  cibum.  Eustath.  in  II.  B, 
p.  212.  37.  'A;^«<o<  rviv  T^o<p>iv  o^>iv  >^iyisiriv  o^vTov&ig.  qua?  non  deben- 
tur  AthencBO,  qui  L.  viii.  p.  363.  B.    rot?  ECu^iai,  ait,  hiuXav  ky,  «77» 


1,  1.  Kxl  s<3  Voculas  censuissem  invertendas,  nisi  xxi  u  inter- 
dum  poneretur  pro  eisi  :  quo  modo  (Mllim.h..  in  Delum  v.  129. 
Kxl  £<  (/.iXXoifit — iffuv.  Longinus  -sir. '  T.  S.  34.  4.  to,  ixr.pH  x.ciXa,  xad 
it  •n-oXXx,  'of/,6ii  ufAiy'iSii.  HujusmodT  exempla,  perpauca  reperientur 
in  veterum  scriptis. — Paulo  post  v.  3.  scribendum  puto,  (pxvi^a* 
thai,  ort  kTiv  a^tXif/.ari^tv  ijv,  pro  ^lari,  minime  tamen  ignoro,  quam 
frequenter  ab  aliis  ^<(!t<  ponatur  pro  'oTt. 

2,  2.  ^aXof^ivo^  KfjiTv  Tov  EvSv^nu.ov']  Velut  aculeo  piingcre  volcns 
Euthi/demiim  :  piquer  GaWis.  A.  Xenophorde  sumsit,  ut  alia  per- 
multa,  Dion  Chrys.  Or.  ii.  p.  19.  C.  oyMi  ^l  x.inh  xirov  /3»A«',i4=vef. 
Vel  hinc  liquet,  non  sane  mutandum  cum  Casaubono,  quod  legitur 
Or.  IV,  p.  71.  C.   e«7r»;  ovvxifo  xivrtht?  xtto  t«  tv^ou    xxi  rm  OQ^yii;  f-itxplt 

71  XVXVlVG-Xt. 

2,  8.  Svv?|«;;]  Si  lectio  marginis  Ed.  Stcph.  est  ex  libris  scriptis, 
ruv«;^«j  prteferrem.  Semel  tamen  in  Arlstnphaneis  legitur  'Av.Ii'|ctj, 
Ran.  V.  471.  apud  Thucyd.  •n'^oa-'^^xv,  p.  162.  28.  Sed  nihil  horum 
invenietur,  ut  arbitror,  in  XenopIiGnteis.  •x^o'Ay/x.a-.  dat  Demonthenes 
p.  200.  33.  Thorn.  M.  E'cTii^^i  xci>iXiov,  ^  it(rxyy,o^iv.  ad  quern  p.  4.  6. 
apta  dedit  CI.  Witterus. 

2,  11.  xx\  k'^  oliv  ri  y{]  Has  voculas  sic  non  jungebant  oTo'v  ts  ye. 
scnberem  potius  :  xxt  is^  «iov  ts  xx]  xviv  otKxtoa-vvtii  xyaS^o-^  Troy^irr.v 
yina-Sxf  et  ne  Jieri  quidem  potest,  ut  qiiis  absque  justitia  vel  homes 
sit  civis. 

2,  29.  ea-xi  £«v]  More  Xenophontis  scribendum,  oa-ai  »v — 5r«Ai««' 

3,  12.  T«fr  s-v/api^otTx  Tf^cvoua-Sxi  vttI^  tuv  fAtXXivrm']  Legendum 
Utique,  TTS^/  ruiv  /niXxivTm,  de  rebus  Juttcris. — Paulo  post  3.  13, 
ante  ista,  on  Tt  yi  «A»dsi  xkyw  mlhi  quidem  nonnulla  videntur  exci- 
disse. 

3,  16.  K«Ts«  %'vitttMi  ifge75  ^e»5  »(io"AiTixC\  Sic  versum  interpretaba- 
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tm-  Hesiodi,  cujiis  erat  laudator  secundurp  L.  i.  2,  3.  Ka'^'^vm^it 
sp^iiv  li^  uSoivotTOKri  6io7a-iv.  Est  illud  u^ic->cia-Soi(,  Idem  psne  significans 
ac  iXxTKtsdcti,  hoc  sensu  rarissimum  apud  veteres ;  hinc  tamen  a 
Sophistis  transumtum :  alia  structura  scripsit  in  CEcon.  p.  484. 
26.  6ioTi  s|«g;Vxs5-^fls<  6vovTxr  et  p.  485.  32. 

4,  5.  (pxa-i  ^z  rivii]  Mihi  quoque  dudum  fuerat  visum,  quod  sibi 
videri  scribebat  ante  hos  annos  aliquot  CI.  Ruhnken.  istam  paren- 
the&in  tnrpe  nugatoris  esse  emblema. — In  v.  prsecedenti  Interpretes 
minus  attenderunt  vim  verbi  "^i^ci^u.c-^ai  in  o-x-vtm  "^thd'i^c.a-Sot.i  rivoc,  ^ 
TiKTovct,  '^  ^mXk^cc'  Significat  in  his,  mittere  ad  arlifices,  a  qidbus  in 
his  artibiis  quis  erudiatur  :  mittere  docendum,  vel  commendare  prce- 
ceptori  dicitur  ^i^alacricii.  Horatii  pater  (Serm.  i.  Eel.  vi.  76\) 
puerum  est  ausus  Romam  portare  docendum  Artes,  non  artes  filium, 
i^i^^li,  docuit,  sed  s^j»os|osto.  Socrates  Xenophontis  quse  noverat 
discipulos  l^;5cj<j-5£jv  <)tss  ol  ctvTog  uTrn^on^o?  iU,  Trgig  riSi  iViFrcc^ivHi  ^yit 
uirh.  atque  adeo  hsec  illos  \}i^d%!iTc,  ah  aliis  doceri  curahat.  Moris 
Attici  studiosissimus  Sophista,  Aristides  T.  i.  p.  76.  jilios,  inquit, 
^sculapiiis  ky,  l^i^d^xro  i-hv  t=v;v»v  ixt^dcIiv,  scPiA'  £^;d«|sy  aiiri^,  vel  ex 
hoc  loco  totum  hoc  genus  intelligi  posset.  Simili  significatu  non- 
nunquam  adhibentur  verba  media  r^x^'tn^Sett'  KxTXTx-ivKo-cs-Sui' 
Kxrci^t'ccia-xa-Soit,  et  pauca  alia. 

4,  6.  'Et;  a-v — h-uvx.  roi  ctiiTx  x'.yiif]  Ubi  hominis  superbi  dictum 
hinc  enarrat  Dion  C/iri/s.  Or.  lii.  p,  40.  C.  vulgatur:  5r«A<v  <rv  rccvra 
ILdiKpxrii  \   x.et,t    o?   y£A«o-;«j'    £!pj),    x.ai    Tri^i    ruy    ai/ruy'     duabus   VOCulis 

interjectis  scripserat  Dion  :  5r«s>i<»  c-v  ruvroi  ra.Zr»  {eadem  ilia,  ut 
p.  229.  A.  Txirx  ^l  raXiTa,  ilgviciri'^  S^x^atrss  ;  x-ai  a?  yBXcicmg,  uXX', 
t:p»,  y-ut  vipi  ruv  xvtuv.  sic  enim  Socrates  ap.  Xenoph.  k  uovov  Ail  roi 
tcvTci  /ey^)  oiXXx  kki  Trig)  rwv  xvruv. 

4,  19.  TT^oJrov  voul^iTcii  T»?  6iisi  (rii'iiiv'}.  Rectc  H.  Steph.  rejicit 
Sfo&^nectionem,  kkr,  iwi^iir  neque  enim  sic  loquebantur  isti  vete- 
res :   sed,  hk  quoque  scribi  potuit  :   tt^iwtsv  voyJ^ircti  to,    tk?   6iis?   eS 

7,  5.  To  21  f^ixV  "^^"^^  u<rT^ov9fiUf  fixvdcifiiv,  fi'.y^^t  tSJ  Prorsus 
superfluss  voces  f^-x^^  '^^''^  nocent  orationi,  et  debentur  aberrant! 
ad  vlcina  librario.  Scripserat,  ni  fallor,  to  2=  u<rr^ovof^'.»v  fixvSdpsm 
fiiX^i  t5 — yvSvai.  sic  scribit  §.  4.  et  alibi. — Ex  hac  autem  parte 
dictorum  Socratis  pra-sertim,  ex  Epistola  Xenojjhontis  ad  ^scMneniy 
servata  Stobceo  p.  467.  ex  Ciceron.  Tuscul.  v.  c.  A.  ex  notatis 
Davisio  in  Tusc.  iii.  c.  A.  in  Academ.  i.  c.  A.  et  aliunde  liquet, 
quam  multa  Socratem  Plato  fecerit  dicentem,  de  quibus  veracissimi 
Xenophontis  Socrates  se  disseruisse  negaret.  Inprimls  relegantur 
A.  Gellio  ex   iis  tradlta,  qid  de  Xenophontis  Platonisque  vita  et 
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moribiis  exquisitissime  scripsere,  N.  A.  xiv.  c.  3.  ubi,  quod  Xeno- 
pho7i,  inquit, — 7ieg(it  Socratem  de  cceli  atque  naturae  causis  7-ationu 
busque  umquam  disputavisse,  et  7ie  disciplinas  quidevi  ceteras, — quce 
ad  bene  beateque  vivendum  non  p)erti7-ierent,  aut  attigisse  aut  coin- 
probdsse  ;  idci7Xoque  tuipiter  eos  7nenti7i  dicit,  qui  dissertatio7ies  istius- 
modi  Socrati  attribue)-e7it :  hoc  aute7n,  inquiimt,  Xe7iGp)ho7i  quu7n 
scripsit,  Platonem  videlicet  notavit.  Platonem  saepe  notasse  Xe7io- 
pho7item  dubio  vacat,  cujus  semel  duntaxat  in  scrlptis  meminit 
inter  Socratis  discipulos,  iii.  6. 


Some  accowit  of  the  Researches  of  the   Gertnan   Literati  on 

the  subject  of  Ancient  Literature  and  History ;  drazcn  up 

from  a  Ileport  made  to  the  French  Institute,  hy  Charles 

ViLLERS,   Corr-esponding  Member  of  the  class  of  Ancient 

History,  S)C.  S^'c. 


NO.    II. 


III.    Greek  Literature. 

Of  the  Greek  authors.  Homer  and  the  tragic  poets  have 
attracted  most  notice  in  Germany,  wlillst  Plato  among  the 
prose  writers,  on  accomit  of  the  philosophical  spirit  of  the 
German  schools,  has  been  the  greatest  favorite.  The  following 
are  the  most  eminent  works  in  this  department  recently  pub- 
lished. 

1.  Two  Editions  of  Homer  made  their  appearance  at  the 
commencement  of  the  present  century.  One  was  published  by 
Heyne  in  1802:  "  Homeri  Carmina,  cum  brevi  annotatione. 
Accedunt  variae  lectiones  et  observationes  veteruai  grammati- 
corum,  cum  nostra  oetatis  critica."  And  the  other  published 
by  Wolf  in  1804,  under  the  title  of  "  Homeri  et  Homerida- 
rum  opera,  et  reliquiap."  These  rival  editions  produced  several 
polemical  disquisitions,  and  have  given  rise  to  two  new  schools 
among   the   admirers  of  Greek   learning    in    Germany.     The 
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contest  has  been  productive  of  much  advantage  to  the  cause  of 
learning  in  general,,  and  among  the  various  writings  which  have 
issued  from  the  press  on  the  subject,  the  following  may  be 
consulted  with  great  benefit:  "Refutation  d'un  paradoxe 
litteraire  par  M.  St.  Croix  ;"  "  L'Histoire  d'  Home;e  par  M. 
Delisie  de  Sales ;"  "  Sur  I'invention  de  I'ecriture  alphabetique 
et  son  usage  dans  la  plus  haute  autiquite,  par  M.  Leon  Hug. 
Ulm,  1804.  4to." 

2.  "  Homeri  Hymni  et  Batrachomyomachia :  denuo  recensuit, 
auciario  animadversionum  et  varietate  lectionis  instruxit,  atque 
Latnie  vertit  A.  Matthiee."  Lipsiae,  1805.  M.  Matthias  is  the 
same  learned  critic  vvho  pubhshed  in  1800  "  Animadver- 
siones  in  Hymnos  Romericos,  cum  prolegomenis  de  cujusque 
consilio,  partibus^  ietate." 

Homeri  Hymni  et  Epigrammata;  edidit  G.  Hermannus. 
Lips.  1806. 

The  above  valuable  edition  is  the  same  which  was  reprinted 
in  1808,  at  Strasburg,  from  the  text  of  Quintus  Smyrnaeus,  by 
Professor  Tychsen  of  Gottingen.  The  revision  of  the  text 
occupied  the  Professor  a  long  time,  and  in  the  course  of  his 
travels  he  consulted  almost  all  the  MSS.  now  existing  in 
Europe.  Those  of  the  Escurial,  at  Naples,  and  at  Munich, 
were  particularly  useful.  Mr.  Tychsen  is  already  known  as 
the  publisher  of  "  Commentatio  de  Quinti  Smyrna?i  Paralipo- 
menis  Homeri,  qua  novam  Carminis  editionem  indicit."  Prefixed 
to  the  present  edition  will  be  found  a  new  and  interesting  disser- 
tation on  the  work,  its  author,  and  the  sources  from  which  he 
seems  to  have  bonowed.  The  second  volume  contains  notes 
variorum,  and  a  comparative  examination  of  the  different  MSS. 
some  observations  of  Mr.  Heyne,  and  a  copious  index. 

Before  quitting  Homer,  it  may  be  proper  to  mention  the 
following  work  as  referring  to  events  which  he  had  already 
sung  :  "  Coluthi  de  raptu  Helenae  Carmen,  gr.  ad  fidem  codd. 
MSS.  cum  notis  L  D.  Lennepii  et  Ph.  Mich,  de  Scio,  ejus- 
demque  versione  Lat.  metrica  ;  et  Lennepii  animadversionibus, 
ac  suis  notis  edidit  L.  H.  Teucherus."  Lips.  1808.  The^  notes 
of  Lennep  on  the  poem  of  Coluthus,  and  the  translation  into 
Latin  verse  by  Michel  de  Scio,  having  become  extremely  rare, 
induced  M.  Teucher  to   favor  the  learned  with  the  present 
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edition,  in  which  he  has,  for  the  first  time,  printed  the  original 
and  translation  together.  This  editor's  name  is  in  considerable 
repute  on  the  continent :  to  him  we  are  indebted  for  an  histori- 
cal work  of  Hesychius,  cum  notis  variorum  ;  an  edition  of 
Philo  of  Byzantium  ;  '*  De  septem  urbis  Romas  miraculis,"  and 
many  others  of  lesser  note. 

3.  M.  Heinrich  of  Kiel  has  undertaken  the  arduous  task  of 
editing  the  works  of  Hesiod.  The  multitude  of  translators, 
commentators,  and  critics  of  this  great  luminary  of  ancient 
poesy  had  so  disfigured  his  productions  by  various  readmgs  and 
interpretations,  that  it  became  the  duty,  as  M.  Heinrich  con- 
ceived, of  every  true  scholar  to  endeavour  to  rescue  their  favo- 
rite bard  from  the  obscurity,  into  which  he  was  thus  unintention- 
ally thrown.  With  this  view,  he  has  announced  his  intention  of 
publishing  a  new,  but  less  voluminous  edition,  than  any  former 
of  the  works  of  Hesiod.  M.  Heinrich,  by  his  "  Hesiodi 
scutum  Herculis  cum  grammaticorum  scholiis  Grajcis:  Enien- 
davit  et  illustravit,  atque  praemissa  prjefatione  ad  C.  I.  Hey- 
nium  edidit  C.  F.  Heinrich,  Breslau,  1802,  has  already  proved 
how  well  qualified  he  is  for  the  task  he  has  undertaken. 

An  edition  of  Hesiod  by  M.  Lennep  has  also  been  announced, 
but  it  is  merely  intended  to  supply  a  chasm  in  a  series  of  Greek 
Classics  publishing  at  Amsterdam,  and  does  not  lay  claim  to 
superiority. 

4.  Having  slightly  alluded  to  the  predilection  of  the  Germans 
for  the  Greek  tragic  poets,  it  may  be  proper  to  state  that 
Professor  Basckh  of  Heidelberg  has  published  '^  Graecai  Tragoe- 
diag  principum,  iEschyli,  Sophoclis,  Euripidis,  num  ea  quaj 
supersunt  et  genuina  omnia  sint  et  forma  primitiva  servata,  an 
eorum  familiis  aliquid  debeat  ex  iis  tribui.   1808. 

5.  The  edition  of  iEschylus  with  a  Latin  translation  and 
commentary,  which  M.  Schutz  of  Halle  originally  published  in 
1801,  has  since  gone  through  three  editions,  and  is  still  to  be 
found  in  the  hands  of  every  scholar. 

Mr.  Wunderlich  of  Gottingen,  who  has  been  already  mention- 
ed as  the  editor  of  TibuUus,  published  in  1809  ^'^  Observa- 
tiones  criticas  in  iEschyli  Tragoedias  Tragoediarumque  reliquias." 
In  this  treatise,  which  is  written  in  elegant  Latin,  are  pointed 
out  several  of  the  imperfections  of  the  editions  of  ^schylus 
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now  in  vogue.     Mr.  Bothe  of  Berlin  gave  a  translation  of  the 
same  text  with  notes  &c.  in  1805. 

6.  Mr.  Erfurdt  has  published  the  fifth  volume  of  his  splendid 
edition  of  Sophocles.  The  following  is  the  title  of  the  work : 
"  Sophoclis  Tragoediai  septem  ac  deperditarum  fragmenta : 
emendavit,  varietatem  lectionis^  scholia;,  notasque  turn  aliorum, 
turn  suas,  adjecit^  C.  G.  A.  Erfurdt.  Accedit  Lexicon  Sopho- 
cleum  &,c."    Leipsic  and  Riga,  1808. 

7.  Mr.  Ernest  Zimmerman  has  published  at  Frankfort  the 
first  three  volumes  of  an  enlarged  edition  of  Euripides  :  "  Euri- 
pidis  Dramata  et  fragmenta  fabularum  deperditarum  edidit, 
scholiis^  versione  Latinvi;,  observationibus  et  Lexico  Gra?citatis 
Euripideae  illustravit  &c."  1808.  Th^  above  three  volumes 
only  contain  the  text  of  the  poet  and  the  Latin  version. 

Professor  Person's  celebrated  edition  of  the  four  tragedies  of 
Euripides  has  been  twice  reprinted  at  Leipsic;  viz.  in  1804  and 
1807,  with  notes  and  corrections  by  M.  Schajfer. 

8.  With  respect  to  Aristophanes,  the  3d  and  last  volume  of 
the  edition  by  Phil.  Livernizzi  of  Leipsic,  wilh  Greek  Scholia 
&c.  appeared  in  1808.  But  the  public  will  speedily  be  grati- 
fied with  an  Aristophanes  by  Mr.  Schutz,  which  will  be  inti- 
tled  to  a  high  rank  among  the  variorum  editions  :  the  following 
will  be  its  title:  "  Aristophanis  Comoediui  xi.  ac  deperditarum 
fragmenta,  cum  scholiis  antiquis.  Textum  Gra^cum  et  scholia 
recensuit,  versionem  Latinam  correxit,  integrasque  superiorum. 
editionum,  Kusterianae,  Berglerianas,  Brunckianag,  aliorumque 
virorum  doctorum  notas,  suis  animadversionibus  auxit,  appara- 
tum  historicum  indicesque  locupletissimos  addidit  8cc." 

9.  The  learned  on  the  continent  are  in  daily  expectation  of 
the  second  volume  of  the  valuable  Greek  and  Latin  edition  of 
Apollonius  of  Rhodes,  with  Scholia,  commentaries  &c.  by  Mr. 
Beck  of  Leipsic. 

10.  "  Empedoclcs  Agrigentinus.  De  vita  et  philosophia  ejus 
exposuit,  carminum  reli(juias  ex  antiquis  scriptonbus  collegit, 
recensuit  et  illustravit,  preefationem  et  indices  adjecit  F.  G. 
Sturtz"  1805.  Gaeschen,  Leipsic,  one  vol.  8vo.  The  same 
learned  editor  published  in  1804,  "a  Lexicon  Xcnophonteum." 
In  1 805,  a  collection  made  with  exquisite  critical  skill,  of  the 
historical    fragments  ^of    Pherecydus,   Hellanicus,  Acusilaus; 
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in  1807,  a  Dion  Cassius,  and  a  very  correct  edition  of  Mait- 
taire's  "  Dialecti  linguae  Gra^ca?;"  and  in  1809,  Mr.  Sturtz 
favored  the  world  with  a  dissertation,  "  De  dialecto  Mace- 
donica  et  Alexandrina."    Leipsic  1  vol,  8vo. 

11.  The  Greek  lyric  poets  have  been  rather  neglected  of 
late  in  Germany.  A  third  edition  has  heen  published,  however, 
of  the  excellent  Anacreon  of  Mr.  Degen.  Professor  Kricthau 
has  also  published  in  1809  at  Dortmund  an  essay,  tend- 
ing- to  prove  that  the  Olympic  hymns  of  Pindar  are  not 
only  of  a  dramatic  nature,  but  in  fact  real  dramas.  The  author 
has  added  to  this  curious  dissertation  some  inquiries  as  to  the 
bases  of  Greek  prosody. 

J  2.  There  has  been  lately  published  a  critical  edition  of  the 
fables  of  iEsop.  "  A'ictmttov  MvSoi.  Tabulae  iEsopicte  Graecje, 
cum  adnotationibus  I.  Hudsoni  et  I.  M.  Heusingeri.  Accessit 
index  omnium  vocabulorum  &.c."    Leipsic  1808. 

13.  Passing  to  the  Greek  Prose  writers,  Herodotus  first 
presents  himself  to  our  view.  The  high  approbation  bestowed 
by  the  learned  world  on  the  edition  of  the  father  of  history, 
published  by  Professor  Borheck  of  Duisbourg,  has  induced 
that  learned  gentlenuui  to  give  a  new  and  still  more  correct 
edition,  which  has  made  its  appearance  at  Lemgo. 

For  several  years  the  learned  have  been  expecting  the  conti- 
nuation, promised  by  Mr.  Sch^fer,  of  the  edition  of  Herodotus, 
begun  by  the  late  Professor  Reitz,  and  the  second  volume  of 
this  valuable  work  has  at  length  appeared  under  the  following 
title:  "  Herodoti  Halicarnassei  Historiarum  libri  ix.  ISIusarum 
nominibus  inscripti;  edit.  F.  V.  Keitzii  morte  interruptam 
contin.  G.  H.  Schasfer."  Lips.  1808.  The  new  editor  can- 
didly confesses  that  he  has  profited  much  by  Mr.  Larcher's 
learned  notes  on  Herodotus. 

14.  The  third  volume  of  the  critical  edition  of  Diodorus 
Siculus  by  Mr.  Eichstedt  of  Jena  has  made  its  appearance. 

15.  The  following  valuable  collection  of  the  Greek  histo- 
rians anterior  to  Herodotus  will  ensure  to  the  editor  a  high 
rank  among  modern  scholars  :  "  Historicorum  Grzecorum  anti- 
quissimorum  Fragmenta,  collegit,  emendavit,  explicuit,  ac  de 
cujusque  Scriptoris  aetate,  ingenio,  fide,  commenlatus  est  Frid. 
Creutzer  Eloquentiac,  Literar.   Graecar.  et  Lat.   in  Academia 
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Heidelbergensi  Professor  ordinariiis.  Hecataei  (Millesii)  histo- 
rical itemque  Charonis  et  Xanthi  omnia."  1806.  The  above 
is  the  first  volume  of  the  collection ;  the  second  is  about  to 
appear.  Besides  the  more  remarkable  critical  parts  of  the 
work,  we  iiiid  some  inedited  notes  of  Gronovius,  which  were 
found  on  the  margin  of  an  old  copy  in  the  possession  of  Mr. 
Creutzer.  Mr.  Phil.  Kayser,  who  has  already  shown  his  skill 
in  critical  matters  by  a  collection  of  the  fragments  of  Philetas 
of  Cos,  assisted  Mr.  Creutzer  on  the  above  occasion.  In 
1803,  Mr.  Creutzer  then  of  Marbourg,  published  a  most 
interesting  vvork  with  the  title  of  "  L'art  historique  chez  les 
Grecs  ;  de  sa  naissance  et  de  ses  progres."  The  characters  of 
the  principal  Greek  historians,  and  their  method  of  treating  their 
subjects,  are  explained  with  great  precision  in  the  above  book.. 

16.  In  1807,  a  good  Greek  and  Latin  edition  of  Diogenes 
Laertius  was  published  at  Nuremberg  by  Mr.  Neuernberger, 
and  a  translation  of  the  same  historian  by  !Mr.  Borheck  of 
Duisbourg. 

17-  The  honor  of  giving  a  new  edition  of  the  works  of  Plato 
is  due  to  Professor  Heindorf  of  Berlin.  His  "  Specimen 
conjecturarum  in  Piatonem"  published  ten  years  ago,  gave 
rise  to  his  present  work.  Between  1802  and  1805  Mr.  Hein- 
dorf has  published  in  succession  ten  different  dialogues  of  Plato, 
with  a  translation  and  Latin  notes,  written  in  the  same  spirit 
which  dictated  the  "  Specimen."  These  dialogues  have  been 
collected  and  reprinted  in  three  volumes  at  Berlin  (1806).  The 
remamder  of  the  works  of  Plato  will  soon  appear.  An  edition 
variorum  of  the  Pheedon  by  Mr.  Buchling  appeared  at  Halle 
in  1804.  The  books  of  the  Republic  have  had  two  editors, 
one  Mr.  Ast,  (Jena  1804,)  the  other  Mr.  Stutzman,  Erlangen, 
1805.  The  following  is  another  publication  on  the  subject: 
^'  In  Platonis  qui  vulgo  fertur  Minoem  ejusdemque  libros  prio- 
res  de  legibus,  ad  virum  illustrcm  F.  x\.  Wolfiuni,  commenta- 
batur  Aug.  Baeckh,  Cadensis,  Halle  1806."  Mr.  Baeckli,  who 
is  now  Professor  in  the  University  of  Heidelberg,  where  real 
learning  and  criticism  florish  in  all  their  vigor,  confirms  by 
new  proofs  the  opinion  already  advanced  by  Mr.  Wolf,  and 
adopted  by  Mr.  Schleyermacher,  that  the  Minos  has  been  falsely 
ascribed  to  Plato.     The  same  scholar  has  published  a  *'  Speci- 
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men  editionis  Timtei  Platonis  aialogi/'  Vihich  renders  it  desira- 
ble that  he  should  publish  the  vvhole. 

18.  A  young  student  at  Halle,  Mr.  David  Schultz,  has  given 
a  proof  of  early  genius  and  critical  discrimination.  The.  cele- 
brated disciple  of  Hemsterhuis,  Valckenaer,  had  said,  without 
supporting  his  dictum  by  any  evidence,  that  the  last  chapter  of 
the  Cyropaedia  was  not  the  composition  of  Xenophon,  but 
rather  of  a  pseudo-anonymous  author,  who  had  already  publish- 
ed, under  the  name  of  Xenophon,  the  Apology  of  Socrates  and 
some  other  pieces.  Several  critics  had  confessed  that  they  had 
discovered  no  reasons  for  the  opinion  thus  hazarded  by  Valcke- 
naer; and  Fischer  alone  had  supported  it  in  his  commentary  as 
published  by  Mr.  Kuinsel.  Mr.  Schultz  has  treated  this  subject 
with  great  acutene^s  in  the  following  dissertation  :  "■  De  Cyro- 
paediag  epilogo  Xenophonti  abjudicando."    Halle,  1806. 

19.  "  Melematum  criticorum  specimen  primum,  Dionysii 
Halicarnassensis  Aitem  rhetoricam  tractans.  Scripsit  G.  H. 
Schaefer^  Lipsiensis/'  Leipsic,  1806.  This  is  a  small  work 
filled  with  new  and  striking  observations  on  the  work  ascribed 
to  Diouysius  of  Halicarnassus,  with  corrections  and  interpreta- 
tions of  the  test.  The  Editor,  who  is  a  Professor  in  the 
University  of  Leipsic,  has  acquired  some  celebrity  in  the  learned 
world  by  his  edition  in  1808  of  the  treatise  "  De  conipositione 
verborum/'^  by  the  same  ancient  author,  with  notes  variorum. 
The  notes  are  by  Sylbourg,  Hudson,  Upton,  Reiske,  and  the 
Editor  himself.  The  translation  is  by  Bircov,  revised  by  Upton, 
but  almost  entirely  re-written  by  M.  Scha^fer.  Mr.  H.  A. 
Schott  gave  at  Leipsic  in  1804,  a  very  respectable  edition  of 
the  work  "  De  Arte  Rhetorica." 

20.  We  shall  now  briefly  mention  some  eminent  productions 
on  the  Greek  language  and  its  theory.  In  1806,  Professor 
Harles  of  Erlangen,  gave  the  second  volume  of  his  "  Supple- 
menta  ad  introductionem  in  historian!  lingua  Gra^cae."  This 
new  volume  presents  important  additions  and  corrections.  The 
fame  acquired  by  the  author  for  this  performance  is  already 
well  known,  and  he  has  added  to  it  by  an  abridgement  of  it 
with  the  following  title  :  "  Introductio  in  literaturam  Grzecze 
linguae,  in  usum  studiosie  juventutis  conscripta."    1808. 

21.  Mr.  Schaefer,  whose  name  has  been  already  mentioned.. 
Vol.  IV. — No.  vii.  k 
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published  during  the  present  year  a  new  edition  of  the  "  Ellip- 
ses GreecEe"  of  Lambert  Bos,  in  which  we  find,  besides  the 
corrections  of  the  Editor  himself,  the  valuable  labors  of 
Scwebel,  Schoettgen,  Bernkeld,  Leisner,  Michaelis,  Stosch,  on 
this  modern  grammarian,  who  has  deservedly  acquired  the 
authority  of  an  ancien<^  classic. 

22.  Mr,  Weiske.  a  learned  teacher  in  the  school  of  Pforta  in 
Saxony,  published  at  Leipsic  in  1807,  an  excellent  book  under 
the  title  of  "  Pleonasmi  Gra.ci,  sive  commentarius  de  vocibus, 
quze  in  sermone  Grzeco  abundure  dicuntur." 

23.  To  Mr.  Wagner,  the  Professor  of  Greek  and  Latin  in 
the  Caroline  College  of  Brunswick,  we  are  indebted  for  an 
excellent  treatise  on  the  accent  in  the  Greek  language.  1  vol. 
8vo.  Helmstedt,  1807.  i 

24.  The  science  of  grammar  has  d-jrived  peculiar  advantages 
from  the  modern  spirit  of  criticism.  Among  the  more  recent 
Greek  Grammars  produced  in  the  German  school,  we  may 
distinguish  those  of  Mr.  Battman,  Mr.  Jacobs,  and  though 
last,  not  least  in  estimation,  the  work  of  M.  Matthias. 

Mr.  Thiersch,  Professor  of  the  ancient  languages  m  the 
Gymnasium  of  Gottingen,  has  published  in  .#ven  folio  sheets 
some  very  ingenious  grammatical  tables  for  the  study  of  Greek, 
and  which  exhibit  a  new  and  more  simple,  as  well  as  accurate, 
method  of  ascertaining  the  paradigma  of  the  Greek  verbs. 

25.  It  is  almost  superfluous  to  notice  the  new  edition  which 
has  just  appeared  at  Leipsic  and  Jena  in  2  vols.  4to.  of  Mr. 
Schneider's  Greek  and  German  dictionary.  It  has  been  univer- 
sally pronounced  by  the  continental  critics  to  be  the  most  philo- 
sophical ^^  ork  hitherto  published  :  and  Mr.  Villers  displays 
more  than  usual  warmth  in  his  commendations  of  it.  Mr. 
Schneider  is  a  veteran  in  the  department  of  ancient  criticism, 
having  been  engaged  for  thirty  years  past  in  editing  Greek 
classics,  among  whom,  Pindar,  Anacreon,  Strabo,  Appian,  and 
Plutarch,  have  engaged  most  of  his  attention.  His  "  Scriptorcs 
rei  rusticfe  veteres,"  which  appeared  at  Leipsic  in  1800,  in 
9  parts  8vo.  justly  added  much  to  his  celebrity. 

Besides  Mr.  Schneider's,  there  have  lately  appeared  a  good 
Greek  and  Latin  dictionary  by  Mr.  Born,  and  a  variety  of 
smaller  Lexicons  for  the  use  of  schools. 
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IV.  Translations  from  the  greek  into  German. 

Those  persons  in  Germany,  who  have  devoted  their  time  to 
the  translation  of  the  aticient  authors,  have  generally  been  men 
of  real  genius  and  profound  scholars,  a  recommendation,  which, 
with  few  exceptions,  applies  to  the  translators  of  other  coun- 
tries. The  notes  and  various  readings  which  accompany  the 
German  translations,  furnish  abundant  proofs  of  what  has  been 
now  advanced  in  their  favor. 

Notices. 

1.  Mr.  Voss  has  translated  the  works  of  Hesiod,  and  the 
poem  of  the  Argonauts,  which  passes  under  the  name  of 
Orpheus,  and  he  has^executed  the  task  in  the  same  manner  with 
his  Homer;  in  other  words,  his  present  translation  is  distin- 
guished for  the  same  scrupulous  fidelity  to  his  author,  and 
elegance  in  point  of  diction.  His  verses  are  of  the  same  struc- 
ture with  tlie  original,  and  every  line  is  studiously  kept  withiu 
the  same  bounds  with  respect  to  the  sense.  Mr.  Voss  also 
published  in  1803,  a  translation  of  the  Greek  Bucolics.  Tubin- 
gen, Colla. 

2.  jEschylus  has  been  twice  translated  by  Mr.  Faehse  and  by 
Mr.  Dantz :  to.  the  edition  by  the  latter  are  subjoined  some 
valuable  notes.  In  general,  within  these  few  years,  there  have 
appeared  several  good  translations  of  the  Greek  tragic  poets, 
and  among  the  best  may  be  reckoned  those  of  Count  Stolberg. 
There  appeared  almost  at  the  same  instant  four  translations  of 
the  QSdipus  Rex  of  Sophocles.  That  by  Mr.  Ast,  and  another 
by  an  anonymous  author,  printed  by  Adamson  of  Berlin,  are 
most  conspicuous  for  fidelity  and  elegance. 

3.  Mr.  Bothe  of  Berlin,  already  known  as  the  Editor  of 
several  Greek  classics,  published  in  1808,  a  translation  of 
Pindar. 

A  multitude  of  other  translations  of  the  Greek  poets  have 
lately  appeared  ;  but  the  above  are  the  most  conspicuous :  it 
may  be  necessary  perhaps  to  observe,  that  the  translators  some* 
times  print  their  original  on  the  opposite  page  in  imitation  of 
Mr.  Manso,  who  published  in  1807  a  translation  of  Bion  and 
Moschus  with  the  text  revised  by  Valckenaer. 
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4.  As  to  the  Greek  prose  writers,  v^e  have  ah^eaely  mentioned 
the  complete  translation  of  Xenophon  by  Mr.  Borheck.  !Mr. 
Jacobs,  of  the  academy  of  jSIunich,  has  also  given  a  translation, 
accompanied  with  notes  of  the  political  orations  of  Demos- 
thenes. The  excellent  translation  of  Thucydides  published  by 
Professor  Heilmann  of  Gottingen  in  I76O,  appeared  for  the 
second  time  in  1809,  under  the  auspices  of  jM.  Bredovv,  who 
has  made  important  additions  to  the  highly  usefid  notes  of  his 
orighial. 

The  translation  of  the  complete  works  of  Plato  by  Mr. 
Schleyermacher,  is  highly  spoken  of  on  the  continent.  Not 
only  has  he  correctly  seized  the  spirit  of  the  original,  so  as  to 
throw  new  light  on  many  obscure  passages,  but  every  parti- 
cular dialogue  is  accompanied  with  critical  notes  and  interesting 
disquisitions,  which  must  render  his  translation  an  indispensable 
requisite  in  the  library  of  eveiy  admirer  of  die  ancient  philoso- 
pher. 

V.  Oriental  Literature. 

Before  entering  upon  his  catalogue  in  this  department  of 
literature,  Mr.  Villers  thus  introduces  the  subject  to  the  notice 
of  his  readers  : 

*'  Collective  nouns,  and  those  words  which  embrace  too  much, 
are  a  great  abuse  in  literature  :  they  finish  by  being  no  longer 
adapted  to  the  subjects,  which  they  had  at  first  designated. 
Originally,  by  the  term  Oriental  literature,  that  of  the  Hebrews 
in  particular  was  understood,  and  of  the  people  who  had  a  direct 
intercourse  with  them,  or  whose  language  was  analogous :  in  a 
"word,  the  East  then  signified  hither  Asia,  Syria,  Chaldea,  and 
Arabia. 

"  The  first  Venetian  voyagers,  and  after  them  commerce  and 
religious  missions,  successively  made  known  several  other  Eastern 
nations,  such  as  the  Monguls,  the  Hindoos,  the  Chinese,  and 
the  Japanese.  There  are  in  fact  several  kinds  of  Oriental  lite- 
rature, and  to  these  we  may  add  an  Egyptian  department, 
■which  of  late  years  li«s  been  enriched  in  a  singular  manner. 
Besides  the  local  knowledge  of  so  many  nations,  so  many 
languages,  religious  manners  and  opinions,  most  of  our  Orienta- 
lists are  also  occupied  with  the  direct  influence,  which  tliese 
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ancient  nations  may  have  exercised  in  two  different  ways,  on  our 
present  system  of  religion :  in  tlie  first  place,  the  influence  of 
the  eastern  nations  on  the  genius,  the  opinions,  and  the  mytho- 
logy, of  the  Greeks,  the  masters,  as  it  is  well  known,  of  the 
Romans,  and  of  us  moderns  :  in  the  second  place,  the  influence 
of  the  ideas  of  these  same  eastern  nations  in  India,  the  cradle  of 
our  holy  religion,  its  origin  and  its  first  dogmas.  It  is  in  India 
in  particular,  that  the  history  of  the  early  ages  seems  disposed 
to  establish  the  original  germ  of  so  many  mystical  and  religious 
opinions.  It  is  with  India  that  we  are  under  the  nece^ity  of 
bringing:  into  contact  hither  Asia,  and  Arabia.  There  was, 
however,  an  intermediate  people,  who  served  as  a  link  in  the 
great  chain,  and  who  transmitted  to  the  latter  what  they  had 
borrowed  from  the  former.  These  are  the  Persians,  who  conse- 
quently become  a  principal  object  in  the  studies  of  the  orienta- 
list, and  who  speak  a  language,  in  which  we  discover  singular 
analogies  both  with  the  Greek  and  German.  How  great  is 
the  interest  therefore  which  these  Eastern  nations  present 
to  an  European !  from  them  he  is  in  a  manner  descended,  at 
least  to  them  we  are  partly  indebted  for  our  modern  idioms, 
our  moral  and  religious  ideas,  and  our  acquaintance  with  mytho- 
logy and  Greek  poetry,  which  have  contributed  so  much  to  our 
modern  improvements.  The  late  Mr.  Anquetil  Duperron, 
the  literary  society  of  Calcutta,  the  labors  of  Mr.  Volney  and 
some  others,  the  expedition  of  the  French  army  to  Egypt,  and 
various  other  causes,  have  contributed  to  render  the  taste  for 
Eastern  literature  more  general  than  ever.  Researches  of  this 
kind  have,  besides,  a  particular  attraction  founded  on  the  nature 
of  man.  We  love  that  distant  and  unknown  country,  to  which 
we  may  in  idea  transport  ourselves,  and  realise  in  some  measure 
what  our  imagination  presents  to  us  as  most  beautiful  or  sacred. 
The  world  which  surrounds  us  resembling  but  imperfectly  the 
better  world  which  reposes  at  the  bottom  of  our  souls,  we  love 
to  flatter  ourselves  that  we  shall  find  it  somewhere  else,  hence 
arise  the  charms  which  the  ancient  ages  have  in  our  minds ; 
those  times  in  the  infancy  of  society,  which  were  called  the 
golden  age.  This  taste  for  things  which  are  perceived  only 
through  the  mists  of  time  or  space,  this  ardor  for  grasping  at 
gnd  embellishing  distant  objects,  belong  to  the  most  poetical 
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feelings  of  the  human  mind,  and  to  all  that  is  good  and  great  in 
human  nature. 

"But  I  ought  specially  to  advert  to  the  state  of  Oriental 
literature  in  Germany.  I  shall  not  recal  the  numerous  labors 
of  the  ancient  German  Orientalists,  but  confine  myself  to  what 
is  now  going  forward  in  that  department.  I  shall  merely 
observe,  that  Germany  not  being  a  maritime  country,  nor  hav- 
ing an  interest  in  exploring:  the  other  parts  of  the  world,  we 
must  not  expect  a  numerous  collection  of  books  on  the  subject 
in  question.  Germany  has  few  colonies  or  establishments 
abroad,  and  few  collections  or  materials  at  home  :  but  in  Ger- 
many the  learned  are  studious,  zealous,  indefatigable,  of  a  strong 
and  liberal  imagination,  and  who,  if  they  were  removed  to  other 
countries,  would  successfully  cultivate  the  hitherto  barren  fields 
of  science." 

M.  Villers  then  proceeds  to  notice  the  foreign  publications 
in  this  department  of  literature  in  the  following  order. 

1.  There  appeared  at  Leipsic  in  1804,  a  translation  of  a 
work  of  the  celebrated  Mustapha-Ben-Abdallah-Kalib-Tsche- 
leby  of  Constantinople,  vulgarly  known  by  the  name  of  Hadshi 
Calf  a,  who  died  in  1658.  The  title  of  the  work  is  '^  A  general 
view  of  the  sciences  in  the  east,  extracted  from  seven  Arabic, 
Persian,  and  Turkish  works."  The  German  translator,  although 
at  present  anonymous,  is  supposed  to  be  a  literary  character  of 
eminence,  who  is  now  preparing  for  publication  a  complete 
digest  of  Turkish,  Persian,  and  Arabic  literature,  which  will 
be  filled  with  extracts  from  the  most  celebrated  historians^ 
poets,  moralists,  and  other  writers  of  these  nations. 

2.  The  most  modern  author  on  the  Crusades,  Mr.  Wilken, 
Professor  in  the  University  of  Heidelberg,  published  in  1808 
in  one  quarto  volume,  the  following  work  :  "  Mohammedis 
filii  Chavendaschi,  vulgo  Mirchondi,  Historia  Samanidarum, 
Persice,  e  codice  Bibliothecae  Goettingensisnunc  primum  edidit, 
interpretatione  latina,  annotationibus  historicis,  et  indicibus  illus- 
travit,"  F.  Wilken,  &.c.  The  same  author  had  published  in 
1805,  "  Institutiones  ad  Fundamenta  Linguze  Persicaj,  cum 
Chrestomathia,  maximam  partem  ex  auctoribus  ineditis  collect^, 
et  glossario  locupleti."     Leipsic,    Crusius,  1  vol.  8vo.     The 
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admirers  of  Oriental  literature  may  promise  themselves  much 
gratification  from  a  continuation  of  Mr.  Wilken's  labors. 

In  1804  there  appeared  at  Vienna,  a  very  valuable  Persian 
grammar,  by  Mr.  Dombay  an  Austrian  Orientalist ;  to  them  we 
are  already  indebted  for  a  learned  dissertation  on  the  gold  and 
silver  coins  of  the  Sovereigns  of  Morocco,  and  who  published 
in  1806,  "  Ebn  Medini  Mauri  Fessani  sententioe  quaedam 
Arabicae."    Vienna,  1  vol.  8vo. 

3.  "  Chrestomathia  Syriaca,  maxima  ex  parte  e  codicibus 
MSS.  collecta,  edidit  Gustavus  Knaess."  1807.  Gcettingen, 
Rupercht.  This  work  is  edited  by  a  young  Swedish  scholar, 
who  gives  it  as  a  continuation  of  something  of  the  same  kind 
formerly  published  by  Michaelis.  Mr.  Knjess,  after  having 
studied  the  Grecian  and  Oriental  languages  at  Gottingen,  has 
lately  returned  to  Sweden,  Avhere  he  fills  one  of  the  Professor's 
chairs  in  the  University  of  Upsal.  The  same  gentleman  is  also 
editor  of  an  interesting  work  published  the  same  year,  intitled 
"  Historia  decem  Vizirorum  et  filii  Regis.  Azad  Bacht,  incertis 
midecim  aliis  narrationibus.  Ad  codicem  manuscriptum  Cahi- 
rensem."    1808,  Brunswick. 

4.  Professor  Vater  of  Halle,  the  skilful  grammarian  and 
Orientalist,  published  at  Leipsic  last  year,  a  third  edition  of  his 
celebrated  Hebrew  grammar  in  two  volumes.  Germany  is 
under  great  obli"ations  to  Mr.  Vater  for  this  and  several  other 
elementary  works,  particularly  his  Arabic  grammar.  In  1802, 
he  also  published  in  concert  with  Mr.  Rink  of  Dantzic,  an 
Arabic,  Syriac,  and  Chaldaic  grammar.  We  shall  have  occasion 
to  mention  the  name  of  Mr.  Vater  again  in  the  course  of  this 
sketch,  when  we  enumerate  the  services  which  he  has  rendered 
in  other  departments  of  literature. 

5.  In  1808,  there  also  appeared  the  third  and  last  volume, 
containing  some  supplements  of  the  "  Novum  lexicon  lingua 
Hebraeo-Chaldaicae"  of  Emanuel  Dindorf,  Professor  of  Hebrew 
in  the  University  of  Leipsic  ;  in  which  there  is  much  to 
commend,  although  it  cannot  boast  of  the  perfection  of  some 
previous  publications.  The  vast  enterprise  of  an  Arabic, 
Persian,  and  Turkish  dictionary,  begun  at  Vienna  under  the 
auspices  of  Maria  Theresa,  was  concluded  in  1804,  by  the 
publication   of  the  4th  volume  in  folio.     On  the  title   page 
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we  stil]  find  the  name  of  Meninski,  whose  "  Thesaurus  lingua- 
rum  orientalium/'  served  as  the  basis  of  the  labors  of  the  new 
editors^  Messrs.  Jenitsch,  Kletzel,  and  Haeck. 

6.  ]Mr.  Adehmg,  the  celebrated  German  scholar^  who  died  at 
Leipsic  in  ]  806,  had  devoted  a  great  portion  of  his  long  and 
laborious  career  to  the  study  of  languages.  His  last  work  was 
*'  Mithridates"  or  an  Encyclopedia  of  languages,  a  work  which 
is  particularly  worthy  of  the  attention  of  the  learned,  inasmuch 
as  it  treats  of  the  nature  of  human  language,  the  monosyllabic 
languages,  and  gives  a  very  interesting  account  of  almost  all 
the  known  languages,  including  the  Chinese  and  the  dialects 
of  the  South  Sea  islanders.'  We  here  find  the  Lord's  ^*rayer  in 
nearly  500  tongues,  and  in  an  appendix,  the  author  gives  a  list 
of  39  Polyglots  of  this  description,  published  by  various  authors. 
ISIr.  Adelung  did  not  long  survive  the  publication  of  the  first 
volume  of  his  Mithridates,  but  his  papers  having  been  entrusted 
to  Mr.  Vater,  we  may  soon  expect  a  second  volume,  which 
could  not  be  in  better  hands.  Mr.  Vater's  ^Manual  of  Univer- 
sal Grammar,  published  at  Halle  in  1805,  presents  much  useful 
instructive  information  taken  from  the  Oriental  languages,  and 
the  same  author's  German  translation  of  Mr.  de  Sacy's  Princi- 
ples of  Universal  Grammar  had  added  considerably  to  his  repu- 
tation,among  the  learned. 

7-  One  of  the  volumes  of  I^.Ir.  Eichhorn's  History  of  Lite- 
rature, as  comprising-  the  department  of  orientalism,  properly 
belongs  to  the  present  section.  This  division  of  his  work 
consists  of  677  pages,  and  appeared  at  Gottingeu  in  1807. 
It  differs  from  Mithridates,  as  that  work  treats  of  the 
nature  and  even  of  the  method  of  studying  the  languages, 
whereas  the  work  in  question  only  speaks  of  the  history  of  the 
processes,  view^s,  and  methods,  which  have  been  successively 
adopted  in  this  braiich  of  education.  It  also  presents,  at  great 
length,  the  history  of  the  progress  of  the  Asiatic  languages  in 
Europe,  since  the  revival  of  letters.  The  monosyllabic  langua- 
ges, such  as  those  of  China  and  Thibet,  form  in  common  with 
the  system  of  Mr.  Adelung,  the  first  part.  In  the  second,  we 
find  an  account  of  the  ^longol  languages,  those  of  the  people 
ciilled  by  the  author  the  Iranians,  in  south  and  middle  Asia,  and 
the  mixed  dialects  of  western  Asia. 

^  ?ce  Classical  Journal,  No.  vii.  p.  110. 
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8.  The  University  of  Haille  has  always  taken  a  conspicuous 
interest  in  the  labors  of  the  gospel  missionaries  in  India.  The 
researches  and  journals  of  these  missionaries  still  continue  to  be 
published.  Two  volumes,  bemg  the  5th  and  7th,  were  printed 
at  Halle  in  ISOf,  under  the  care  of  Professor  Knapp.  The 
former  volumes  v*  ere  edited  by  Professor  Schultze. 

9.  The  learned  will  hear  with  great  pleasure  that  the  reigning 
Duke  of  Saxe  Gotha,  Emilius  Augustus,  is  fired  with  the  l6ve 
of  learning  and  the  fine  arts.  He  has  already  taken  measures 
for  the  formation  of  a  valuable  collection  of  Oriental  manu- 
scripts at  Gotha;  and  Mr.  Sectzen,  who  Avas  dispatched  by 
him  into  the  East  v.  ith  this  view,  has  lately  written  from  Syria 
and  Egypt,  that  he  had  purchased  and  forwarded  several  thou- 
sand works,  in  print  and  manuscript,  and  in  the  Arab,  Tui^kish,* 
Armenian,  and  Syriac  languages.  Mr.  Sectzen  is  still  occu- 
pied on  this  mission,  and  has  been  recently  busily  occupied 
in  making  surveys  of  the  Dead  Sea  and  other  remarkable 
places. 

10.  In  1808,  Mr.  Schlegatof  Heidelberg  published  a  work, 
*'  Sur  les  langues  et  les  opinions  des  Indiens."  The  author, 
during  a  long  stay  which  he  made  at  Paris  some  years  ago,  had 
recourse  to  the  stores  of  the  Imperial  Library,  and  took  advan- 
tage of  the  lectures  of  Mr.  Alexander  Hamilton  (member  of 
the  Calcutta  Asiatic  Society)  assisted  by  the  obliging  attentions 
of  M.  Langles,  in  order  to  acquire  a  perfect  knowledge  of  the 
languages  and  antiquities  of  India  and  Persia.  These  resources 
M.  Schlegal  has  turned  to  great  advantage,  and  has  produced  a 
most  valuable  work.  His  first  idea  was  to  produce  an  Indian 
Chrestomathia ;  but  he  found  so  many  obstacles,  that  he  desist- 
ed from  this  plan.  The  work,  which  he  has  now  published,  is 
divided  into  three  sections.  I.  On  the  language.  II.  On  the 
philosophy  of  the  Indians.  HI.  Suggestions  as  to  their  history. 
His  chief  proposition  endeavours  to  show,  that  there  is  an 
incontestable  connexion  and  analogy  between  the  Sanscrit  and 
the  language  of  the  Romans  and  the  Greeks,  as  well  as  that  of 
the  Persians  and  Germans.  It  is  not  likely  that  M.  Schlegal's 
opinions  on  this  point  will  be  very  generally  adopted.  The 
enthusiasm,  which  he  has  evinced  in  support  of  them,  however, 
will  in  all  probability  be  ilie  means  of  calling  forth  some  anta- 
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gonist,  by  whose  inquiries  the  cause  of  science  in  general  may 
be  benefited. 

11.  Mr.  Stegman,  the  first  minister  of  the  church  of  Sion 
at  Tranquebar,  has  announced  for  publication,  a  great  M'ork  on 
the  manners,  opinions,  and  dogmas  of  the  Indians,  from  which 
a  great  deal  is  expected.  It  is  to  contain  a  great  number  of 
plates,  with  explanations  in  German,  Danish,  and  Fiench. 

There  is  another  work  also  announced  for  publication,  which 
promises  much  on  the  subject  of  Asia,  by  M.  Struve,  of  the 
foreign  department  at  St.  Petersburgh.  It  will  appear  in 
German  and  French,  and  Mill  be  intitlcd,  "  Nouvelle  notice 
exacte  de  I'interieur  de  I'Asie,  avec  deux  nouvelles  cartes 
politico-geographiques,  representant  I'etat  actuel  et  passe  des 
aft'aires  dans  cette  partie  de  notre  globe  et  le  systeme  religieux 
des  peuples  Asiatiques  en  forme  des  tables." 

There  is  also  in  course  of  publication  at  Leipsic,  a  Journal 
embellished  with  costly  engravings,  entirely  devoted  to  Oriental 
literature,  and  intitled,  "  Magasin  Aiiatique." 


CONJECTURM  CRITICM  IN  AUCTORES  GRMCOS. 


In  jEsckyli  Supplices  Virgines. 

Ver.  210.      Msij:,VYjfTO  S'  sIk^iv  ^ps~io§  si  ^svr\  <^vya.i' 

Qgaa-'j'TTOfi.uv  yap  o6  TrgiTrzi  to'j:  ^Vcovaf. 
Iterum    mihi  displicet  vox  xpfiog-  nee    sententia  ipsa  facile 
decurrit ;    nam  sequens   yap,   amh  aWiaXoyii.     Apud  Aid.  est 
Xp^~^'>s  =*?f>'  h'^^y^S-     Post  x?-'*'^'   plene    distinguit  Rob.  Lego 
igitur, 

M£/xyy)<TO  6   sixsiv  Kpzl(y(TO<Ti  ^j'vvj  <^vya.c. 

Sic  recte  sequuntur  Q^ua-vj-Tou^slv  yap,  x.  t.  A. 
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Ver.  217.     'fl  ZvJ,  yJjitxv  o'Utsiqb  j/^yj  'TroAcoAo'raj. 

Interpretatur  Scholiastes,  /x^  '•  ='x  ro  a.-!roXi<Tai,  oIxtsi^yityi^ 
Tfij-cic.  Abresch.  legendum  suspicatur  y.y]  -k'm  'x-j)KoTog.  Sed 
vocem  jEschylo  familiarem,  atque,  ut  videtur,  in  deliciis  habitam, 
hie  latentem  video.     Legendum  sine  dubio, 

'/2  Zsv,  KOTTMV  o'lKTstpB  (jLYj  VoXaxTKraf. 

Ver.  220.      Ka)  Zrivog  ogviv  rovtt  vuv  x(xX^(rx;T:. 

ApoUinem  tali  nomine  ab  ^schylo  designatum  fuisse,  nun- 
quam  inducar  ut  credam,  Neque  uUus  Grxcorum  Poetarum, 
excepto  Lycophrone,  tarn  obscure  loqui  amat.  Ales  Jovis  est 
Aquila,  neque  alio  sensu,  opinor,  Phrasie  ista  a  Poetis  usurpa- 
tur.    Lego  itaque, 

A'a(  Zrjvo?  Ivjy  rovSr  vuv  y.ix'kr.a-A.-.Tz. 

In  Eumenidibus,  v.  325.  Apollo  vocatur  5  Aarwi  'ivt{. 

Ver.  274.      ^pav^iia-'  a.vr,Kz  ycdoi.    ^ir^vY^  Kcii  Icixy]. 

Hunc  versum  regulse  suse  contradicentem  fertur  Porsonus 
ita  correxisse, 

Xpuv^aicr'  ocvyiks  yaix  ixr^virri  ^txx-/}. 

Sed  auctoritatem  adjictivl  fx-r^viToc  desldero.  Immo  et  super- 
yacaneum  videtur  Epitheton,  prsecedente  Participio.  Butlerus 
legendum  putat  jU,r)v<Sj«,a;y  Sajoj-  id  est,  ut  credo,  |U,r)v/ovTa  Oaxij, 
Nobis  autem  diu  est  quod  in  mentem  venit, 

Xqavh~i<T  Mrjx;  yoCicc  [jiYivicrui  Saxrj. 

Nempe  iJ.riv'K7ai  est  infinitivus  pendens  a  verbo  uvriXz.  Sic 
apud  Homerum.  Od.  H.  v.  465. 

Kcci  6qyri(Ta(y^ai  uvr,x?. 

Succurrit  hoc  loco  versus  ex  Pirithoo  Euripidis  quern  citavit 
Porsonus  (Prsef.  ad  Hecubam,  p.  39.)  et  medicis  sanandum 
commendavit, 

'£ja-^  yap  i]a5£  IJ'YiTpi  xiSvr;  Trpoj  Asp^oc. 

Atqui  in  ipsis  rudimentis  Medicse^  id  est  Critic3e,  artis  verse- 
tur  necesse  est  ille,  qui  non  statim  videt  legendum  esse, 
'£ju.»5  yoLq  i^A'5f  iJ-yiT^i  Trgo;  y.-ivov  As^oj. 

Sic  apud  eundem  Poetam  in  Hippolyto,  v.  835. 
JIqKXmv  [XcT  u.?J\mv  oo\e<rxi  jcsSvov  A=p/oj. 
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Ver,  S26.      Kcu  rou  ys  Joc'^XGu  TOvvo[j'  sv^oivca  Xoyoc. 

Elegans,  sed  minlme  certa  est  emendatio  Pofsoni  legentia, 
Kcit  TOU'i  ct/'oiys  Towofji^'  sv^oivai  Xoyw. 

Aliquanto  melius  meo  judicio  Censor  Edinburgensis,  (No.  30.) 
pro  sv^oiyuj  reponi  vult  u^^Mvooy  in  reliquis  Poraonum  secutus, 
ei^diovx  est  in  uno  Codice  et  in  Ed.  Rob. 

"Ver.  Sil.      Tii  &'  av  (^IXovc  wvono  rohg  x.=KTYiiJi.s'jov;  ; 

Legendum  ilh'jac,  id  est,  libenter.  Hesychius  (plhc/jCf  r^Acac. 
Non  necessarium  ducunt  Virgines  alteri  Regis  qu?estioni  respon- 
dercj  sed  sive  licitDe,  sive  non  licltse  sint  nuptise,  eas  se  aversari 
innuunt.  Ita  apud  Euripidem  (Med.  v.  232.)  conqueritur 
Medea  de  misera  mulierum  conditione, 

Ver.  355.      AsuKOO'TmTQV  cJ;  Zai^uKiV  ajJ^Tzhcatg 
'HKiQuTGKTiv  uXku 
nluvvog  aitiuxf,   ippu^ow 

Desideratur  vocula  aliqua  conjunctiva.  Lego,  ne  litera  quidem 
mutata,  'HXif^uroig  r/  akKu,  x.  t.  A.  'ivu  %St  ilbi. 

Ver.  359.       Ofu)  xXucokti  vea^poTrotg  xa.Tua-/itov 
NsGV  9'  ojjaXov  Tcovl'  ayjjv'rxv  $BuiV. 

Id  est,  ad  mentem  Schutzii,  "  novum  hoc  sodalitium,  quod 
ad  Deos  certaminum  Prissides  confluxit."  Ita  supra  v.  249. 
ccetus  Virginum  cimKoc  vocatur.  Forsitan  autem  hoc  loco  pro 
■jiov  5'  legendum  <pci-A-/J  ot^iKov.: 

Ver.  404. xa)  fn.yj'u  or = 

E^Ttri  Xsa:,  ='/  ttov  t)  u,y,  rciiov  tjxI' 

Optime  Canterus  /Ltij  -/.a]  -ttot;.  Sed  in  altero  versiculo  forsitan 
reporiendum, 

Et  profecto  vestigia  Codlcum  scrutantibus  haec  conjectura 
probabilicr  videri  possit.  Vide  Butleri  Nott.  Critt. 

Ver.  413. ■ h  /3u5ov  ^oXiiv 

Ai^OQxh;  CY^.aa,  ju.r;i'  ayav  olvioiJisvov. 

Pulcherrimam  lectionem  in  Marg.  Ask.  repertam,  fir,o'  uyav 
h'M  jxz'vcjv  vix  memorare  dignatus  est  Butlerus  ;  qua  tamen,  meS 
saltern  opinione,  nihil  certius  excogitari  poterat. 
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Ver.  469.      As^ov  rlv  a'M<;j  tjJvSi  yripuh~i7  s(rr;. 
Schutz  ita  scribendum  censet, 

Ai^OT  tjV  aiilr]'J  rrj'vSs  ytj^wSeio-*  eVr  ; 
Xioqiiere.  Qjialem  tandem  vocem  proloaitura  es  ? 
Sed    phrasin  yy;gu5?I<r'    scrr,  nullo  mode  possum  concoquere. 
Nam,    ut  alia  taceam,  verbum   yr\p6oiJ.ai,    Media  Voce  solum 
usurpant-^ilschylus  et  Euripides.    In  Passiva,  ut  opinor,  exemplis 
caret.  Legi  potest,  nisi  hoc  sit  nimium  a  vulgatis  discedere, 
Ai^ov  tjV  a'j$>jv  rriio   kyf\pw(i>  tots. 
Ut  apud  SophoclemPhiloct.  V.  561.  <^f>c'.(j-ov  i' cIttso    y' I'a.-^xj. 
EtEurip.  Elect.  1327. 

4nv,   $=y,  osrJO'J  toV  lyripCa-M 

'  Ver.  477.       Ka)  xoAAa;^*]  ys  Iva-Tii.XciicrTCi  Tr^ay/xar*. 

Quid  sibi  velit  particula  ys  non  capio.  Forte  legendum  f/.iv. 
Cod.  Parisiensis  ab  Askewio  collatus  exhibet  y.u\  [/,h  TroAAop^^. 

Ver.  495.      Ka)  yap  Ty.)/  «y  Ti;  olKTog  ilcriQcav  fixh, 
"T^piV  jU,;v  Ip^firpsjsy  agasvo;  crxoAou. 

Elxoc  Turn,  quod  probat  Pauw,  nempe  ut  sit  idem  quod 
UKOTooc.  O'lKrpocj  quod  conjicit  Stanleius,  miserandum,  non 
misericordem,  significat.  Hesych.  G'tKrgoi,  shBaivo:.  Utroque 
melius  Bothe,  qui  legit  olxrpy.  y  slui^uh  t«S=.  Sed  quidni 
legatur  uttI;,  prsesertim  cum  prsecesserit  A:wf  ? 

Ver.  521.       Elj<^rifj.ov  sTij  TO-JTroj-ey^ijp/jjar'v);. 

Interpretatur  Stanleius,  "  Fausta  sint  verba  fauste  loquenti ;" 
quae  mihi  sane  Tautologiam  sapere  videntur.     Ergone, 
^]j  TccuTov  rj[MV  si-TTiv  6  So<^o§  AWy^L'kog  ; 

Mlnime  quidem  j  sed  falluntur  tum  Stanleius,  turn  alii  inter- 
pretes,  qui  vim  vocis  ju^rjjaowftsvrj  parum  ceperunt.  Equidem 
verto,  "  Bonis  verbis  utere  ciam  ipsa  bonis  -Verbis  a  me  accepta 
sis."  E'j^rj/xsIcrSa*  passive  sensu  apud  auctores  usurpatur. 
Herodianus,  lib.  vii.  apud  Steph.  Tf,  aurou  xgdoyiyoglu  aTroxuXov'j' 
Teg  avxyouiTiv  sic  to  KcittitxXiov,  su(pr;ixo6(xsvrjv  vtto  to~j  Or^ixov  xai 
(pvKXojSoKo'jjXzvov.  *'  Nominatim  vocantes,  quoad  in  Capitolium 
pertulerunt,  populo  subinde  acclamatite  et  spargente  puerum 
frondibus."    Forte  autem  melius  legeris  jv$)j/iou]w,gv)j5. 

Ver.  558.      ^  •■■-  o«;);^>]  S'  uvTiTtopov 
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Fouav  hv  aiTci  ciursij.- 
vov(rci  TTOpoy  xvu.xtIuv  OCtt.:i. 

Interpreter  ad  mentem  Stanleii,  «  Terram  Asize  oppositam 
bifariam  dissecans,  fatis  urgentibus  ad  Bosphorum  pervenit." 
Maris  transitus  non  memoratur,  sed  intelligitur,  Porro  Historia 
dse  lus  erroribus  multo  simplicior  atque  intellectu  facilior  hlc 
quam  in  Prometheo. 

V er.  538.  Ji'w,y«  ^'  SjU,,8aAs  7ro^$yp0£J0f* 

Tav  |a!Aavo?yyaTav. 
Emendationem  Stanleii  rav  ij^sXa-AKvy  aruv  a  Schutzio  avide 
arreptam,  confirmare  aliquatenus  videtur  Lectio  Codicis 
Askewiani  rav  arAao^uya  Vav.  Nobis  autem  phrasis  ista  paulo 
durior  videtur.  Forsitan  reponendum  rav  [xsXuvo^vy  ajSuv. 
"  nigrum  juvenum  remigium." 

Ver.  655.  Egregiam  Heathii  conjecturam  Trfdxrog'  avTSTri- 
(rjco7rov,^utinam  in  contextual  recepissent  sequentes  Editores. 
Equidem  in  ea  phrasi  certissimam  ^"schyli  manum  agnoscere 
mihi  videor.  ^que  certain  puto  Butleri  emendationem  ad 
V.  G58.    Itt'  op^ojv  s[Jij3:ilvovTu. 

Ver.  726.      Ku)  Trfu-ou  -Kc^oirhv  oij^ix-occn  jSaIttovo"'  o^iav 
Oiccxo;  svSvvTrpog  {xttcitov  Vzojg 
AyciV  KuKajg  xXvovTCi  y  cog  av  ou  ^iXyj. 
Ultimus  versus  in  mendo  Cubans  totam  sententiam   obscu- 
ravit.     Lege, 

'  Ayav  xaXmg  xX6ou<tc.  yXoicrcrav   ou  '^IXyiV. 
Audax   prosopopoeia  et  ^Eschylo  plane   digna,   ab   initio  ad 
finem  sententise  sic  optime  continuatur.     Apposite  autem  citavit 
Butlerus  ex  Stat.  Theb.  1.  5.  v.  412.    clavum  audire  uegantem 
proram. 

Ver.  773. OvV  Iv  ayxvpovy^luig 

Quqaovm  vauiv  7ro»jU-fVej  TragavTixa, 
"AXkxg  Te  KOLi  jU-oAovTSf  aXlasvov  ^Sova, 
Eg  vvxT  ocjTOo-Tel^ovTog  yjXIqu,   (^iXzl 
'DZlva.  TJJCTsTv  vu^  xu/SfgvijTjj  (rO($a>. 
Post  -x^ova.  plenam  distinctionem  pono.     Deinde  pro  Ig  vuxt* 
quse  Glossam  sapiunt,  lego  xal  nrixig.     Esedem    fere    literae  in 
initio  vocis  «7roo-Ts/xovT05  repetitse^  erroris  forte  causam  prse- 
buerunt. 
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Ver.  778.      Ovtco  ysvoir  av  oyS'  oiv  sk^utis  (yr^UTOti 

Pro  ooTo)  legit  Schutz  ouTot  ob  ver.  771.  Forte  kIt  ou. 
Ver.  833.      '0  Ss  jU-a^Trnj  voi'iog,  yoCior 

■  Av^i  xaxKUs  vo 
Auiciv  ^ooi-j  cifx.'^uivw. 
Versus    omnium,    quotquot    sunt,    corruptissimos,    diversis 
modis  tentaverunt  viri  eruditi  5  quorum  conjecturas  repetere  non 
est  hujus  loci.  Solum  moneo  a  nemine  adhuc   rem  acu  tactam 
fuisse.     Nos  ita  rescribimus, 

'0.05  ju,«p7rTuj  (vel  ix^gwrvg  8'  6)  va'Voj  ttpo  yxlag' 
ToQV  utt'  a^Ti  xacftvojcr',   lea,   ^bv, 
Av^i  KUKoig  ofi.ovo- 
oy  Suaj   jBouv  a^a^aivo). 
Raptor  autem  navalis  est  ante  Httus. 
Propter  quas  causas  jam  dolens,  eheu  !  vae  ! 
Iterum  mali  uiianimem 
Doloris  clamorem  edo. 
Dicit  infra  Chorus,    ver.   884.  Auij^xtic  rj    -noh  yoig  vKuTMt. 
Ceterum  tam  multa  sunt  in  Choricis  hujus  Tragcedix  cantibus 
intellectu  difficilia,  et    tam  inveteratse  plerumque   corruptelx, 
ut,  paucis  locis  exceptis,  manum  ab  iis  abstinere  satius  duxerim, 
Novi  Codd.  expectandi  scilicet,  qui   ea-^aTov   (tkoto;  rimantibus 
lucem  prsetendant. 

Ver.  918.       OJroj  ti  tcoiuc^   ex.  ttoIov  <pgovYi[xciTo:f   x.  t.X. 
Uo'iou    in    metrum  incurrit.    Vide   quse  notavit   doctissimus 
Gaisfordius   ad  Hephsestionem,    p.  216.    Praecessit  TroijTj,  qui 
forsitan  erroris  fons.     Legendum  t/vo.-. 

Ver.  966.      EuSujaov  ea-nv  s^rvy^fic  vaUtv  Sojaou; 

IloXkcbv  i}.?T  uKKcav. 
Vertit  Latinus  Interpres,  "  Jucundum  est  felices  inhabitire 
domos  \xn\  cum  multis  aliis."  Quibus  verbis  opinatur  Schutz 
Regem  suas  xdes  innuere.  Nimirum  Danaidas  eligere  jubet 
Pelasgus,  utrum  malint  in  ipsius  regia  una  cum  multis  aliis 
considere,  an  separatim  privatas  sedes  incolere.  Sed  adjecti- 
vum  eufiujxof  eo  sensu  quo  hic  usurpatur  nusquam  repperi. 
Conjeceram, 
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TIqXKvov  fx.zT  aAXccy. 

Licet  feliciter  incolere  benevolam  domum 

Una  cum  multis  aliis. 
Ut  svhtxog  So'aoj  vocetur,  qui  postea  rovog 'su^gMV.  Scribi 
etiam  posset  rjJy/^ov'  per  elisionem,  ab  euSJ^cov,  quae  vox  extat 
apud  Phavorinum.  Revera  autem  non  domus,  sed  ipse  Rex 
suQ'jfxoj  vel  ev^vixoov  vocari  debuisset,  i.  e.  su/x-ei/^j,  quippe  qui 
domum  incolendam  prvebuisset  j  ut  apud  Homerum,  -Odyss. 
£.63. 

Olr.ov  Ts,  y.Kr^^ov  rs. 
Quapropter   si  quis  jubfeat  £vpu5,x5v  legere,  me  non  immori- 
gerum  habebit.     Conjicit  Stanleius  =1  Sy/^oj  vel  eVojjxov. 

Ver.  977.     — tqO  yap  Trgorcgu 

MrjTig,  OTTOV  ^pri  iai[ji.xTCi  vamv, 
Ksu  TOirog  ev^pcov. 
Implicatior  verborum  structura.  Neque  valde  placet  phrasis 
roTTog  svtgxv.  Vide  quae  notavi  supra  ad  ver.  966.  Pro  his, 
Botheus,  Criticus  bis  terque  bonus,  rescribit  roinrog  r  ev^go-J. 
Recte,  opinor,quod  ad  sensum ;  sed  euphonix  ergo,  forte  prsestat 
legere  xa»  koyog  su^pxv,  "  et  benevola  est  ejus  oratio." 

Ver.  990.      Kul  i^ov  ru  yJsvTrgot^SivToi.  Trgog  rohg  sKTSvslg 
fp'tXovg  TTugoog  rixovauv  auTU-Js^lovg. 
'E[ji.ov  B'  biraZohg  touctSj  xa)  Zopv<T(Tooug 
"Etx^uv,  cog  s%Oia<  tj/ajov  yzpag. 

Hunc  locum  ita  restituisse  mihi  videor, 

Ka'i  ^'  si  rot  [j,h  Troo^fijVTa  vpog  rohg  ly.rsvfig 

Iltxpoog  spouvT  y^KOVoray  avTU-je-^iovg' 

4>[Xovg  S*  QTTuZovg  rcvcSc  xa*  ^ogucrcrooyj 

"Era^dv,  (jog  sp^oJ,"-'  Tf'aiov  yegxg. 
Ev  ^xo'jo-av  ut  supra  ver.  182.  su  kKvoi.  Sed,  ut  varum  fatear, 
facilius  inveni  hsec  emendare,  quam  emendationis  mese  rationes 
reddere.     Pro  se  judicet  Lector. 

Ver.  99  J.      Au^oiiu,  %^p«  3'  ciy4og  azi  ?(2v  ttsAoi. 
Mendum  subesse  in  hoc  versu,  utpote  Porsoni  regulse  contra- 
dicente,  animadvertit  Butlerus,  atque  ipse  ex  conjectura  propo- 
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suit    op^Sof    oZv    a-ii   TreAoi,    aut,    drvOoj    a\h    oZv   tt'eKou     Melius 

fortasse, 

Xmqix  S'  w^o^  oclccvov  TisXoi. 

Usus  est  voce  noster  in  Persis.  ver.  943.  et  Eumen.  669.  y,cCi 
raZ  u]civu>§  ubvoi. 

Ver.  1005.    Tiostv'  OTrdopx  8'  gudjyAaxTOj  ovdatxcuc. 
Grips;  2s  xYjpaivou(ri  ku)  /3poTO»  tj  ^rj, 
Ka.)  KVcbdcaXa  •jtrsgouvTa  xa)  7reSoi7TJ|3J]. 
Cum  memorentur  xvx^uXa.  in  versu  sequente,  certe  vox  Orjpsg 
supervacanea  videtur.    Legendum  sine   dubio  ex  emendatione 
Jacobi  apud  Stanleium  OboI.  In  ultimo  autem  versiculo  allusio 
fit  ad  transformationes  Divorum,  propter  amorem  mulierum,  ia 
Tauros,  Cycnos,  et  cet. 

Ver.  1008.    Kac^wixara.  crTa^ovra.  xrjpua-asi  KvTpii' 

KaXcopx  xcuKvGVTxv  coc  ^svsiv  sgw. 
Ne  minimum  quidem  sensum  ex   his  verbis  elicuerunt  Viri 
Docti.  Sed  levissima  mutatione  omnia  plana  fient.  Lego, 
AaoTrcjjxara  ora^ovTa  jojgwVcrsi  Kktt^jj' 
X<lKwqa.  JccoAuoycrav  cioc^  ,a?vj»v  l^fTj  ; 
"  Venus  prsdicat  fructus  maturos  esse  ; 
Et  tu  dices  eam  manere,  ut  rapinas  (i.  e.  raptores)  arceat  ?" 
Filias  cavere  jubet  Danaus  ne  Veneris  praesidio  nimium  cre- 
dant ;  quippe  quje  infida  sit  Dea,  et  triumphis  de  innocentibus 
puellis  reportatis  quam  maxime  gaudeat. 

Ver.  1051.      ^vyaZug  S  £7r»7rvoiaf,  xaxa  T  ahyr}, 
no\?iJ.ovg  6'  alix-UTOiVTCis 
npo^o^ouiJiXi. 
Meliorem     sensum    efficies    legendo   (^yya5wv    S'    l7r<7rvo/«f, 
«'  fugientium  persecutiones."    Oualiter  apud  Ovidium  Meta- 
morph.  lib.  1. 

Ver.  541.     "  Apollo  Nympham  Dapbnen  insequitur, 

. colloque  fugaci 

Imminet  et  crinem  sparsum  cervicibus  afflat." 
Ceteriam  puellarum  indignatio  pr^^cipue  ex  eo  oritur,  quod 
vi  et  armis  grassari  voluerint  consobrini  sui,  et  omnia  pro 
imperio  agere ;  quos  contra  decuisset  amatoriis  donis  et  omni 
verborum  lenocinio  Virginum  benevolentiam  aucupari.  Innuere 
videntur,  se,  si  modeste  expetitse  essent,  succumbere  potuisse. 

CANTABRIGIENSIS, 
Vol.  ^v.     No.  VII.  t 
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O.V  TJIE  EMEIULD. 

(Oriental.) 


To  THE  Editor  of  the  Classical  Journal. 

SlF> 

In  the  first  Numbers  of  your  Journal  I  find  two 
letters  on  the  subject  of  the  Emerald,  upon  which  I  shalHieg 
leave  to  make  the  following  observations. 

The  candid  writer  of  the  first  letter  seems  to  incline  to  tlie 
opinion,  that  the  Emerald  was  unknown  to  the  ancient  inhabi- 
tants of  Asia,  although  the  authority  of  Teifashi,  which  he 
quotes  in  regard  to  the  discovery  of  this  stone,  in  the  excavated 
ruins  of  Alexandria,  both  establishes  its  high  claims  to  antiquity, 
and  leads  to  the  obvious  conclusion,  that  it  must  have  been  well 
known  to  the  ancient  Asiatics ;  Alexandria  having  been  for 
about  three  centuries,  under  the  Ptolemies,  the  chief  seat  of  the 
commerce  of  the  ancient  world. 

But  Orielensis,  the  writer  of  the  second,  goes  much  farther, 
for  he  denies  to  the  whole  ancient  world  the  knowledge  of  this 
precious  stone,  and  he  seems  to  have  advanced  this  opinion  in 
direct  opposition  to  every  ancient  authority. 

Now,  if  Orielensis  will  have  the  patience  to  turn  over  the 
pages  of  his  Pliny  once  more,  from  the  beginning  to  the  end 
i)f  the  37th  book,  he  must  allow,  I  think,  that  this  wTiter 
possessed  some  practical  kaov/iedge  of  the  subject  which  he  has 
handled,  and  that  the  Scythian  Smaragdus,  which  he  so 
highly  extols,  and  in  some  respects  so  minutely  describes, 
could  be  no  other  than  our  modern  Emerald. 

Pliny,  indeed,  may  have  extended  the  generic  term  of 
Smaragdus  too  far,  by  comprehending  under  it  many  inferior 
sorts  of  stones,  which  are  intitled  to  this  distinction,  merely 
by  a  few  characters  which  they  possess  in  common  with  their 
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prototype ;  but  is  it  fair  to  infer  from  this  circumstance,  that 
our  modern  Emerald  could  have  been  neither  of  the  many  species 
enumerated  ?  whereas  the  three  first  have  in  reality  very  strong 
claims  to  that  distinction. 

The  next  argument  of  Orielensis,  which  is  founded  upon  the 
superior  hardness  of  the  ancient  Smaragdi,  seems  to  have  arisen 
from  a  too  literal  interpretation  of  his  author,  for  if  w^fjueaiit 
mdnerari  mean  a  hardness  so  great  as  to  resist  the  diamond, 
this  seems  to  be  in  direct  opposition  to  what  Pliny  says  on  the 
uses  of  the  diamond,  expetuntur  a  scalptoribus  ferroque  incfu- 
duntiiry  mdlam  non  diuitiam  ex  faci/i  cavantes,  and  is  equally 
inconsistent  with  the  expression  sca/pi  vetitis,  which  implies 
the  possibility  of  engraving  the  Smaragdus. 

Orielensis  refers  us  for  another  proof,  to  the  great  size  of 
some  Smaragdi  mentioned  by  ancient  authors,  all  of  which  may- 
have  been  Pseudo-smaragdi,  as  Pliny  suspects  that  to  be  which 
was  preserved  in  the  temple  of  Hercules,  at  Tyrus,  and  which 
the  famous  Genoese  cup,  which  was  brought  from  Cassarea, 
in  Syria,  in  the  12th  century,  is  now  generally  conceived  to  be. 

I  proceed  to  the  negative  inference  which  Orielensis  draws 
from  a  fact  he  assumes,  that  no  specimen  of  Emerald,  whether 
engraved,  or  otherwise,  is  to  be  found  in  any  collection  of 
ancient  gems.  And  first  I  shall  observe,  that  whether  Pliny 
means  by  his  sca/pi  vetitis  that  Emeralds  in  general  were 
forbidden  to  be  engraved,  or  the  concave  Emerald  only,  as 
Salmasius  conjectures ;  the  assertion  applies  only  to  his  own 
time,  for  he  admits  that  they  were  engraved  at  one  period,  i.  e. 
Ismenice  atati't  and  mentions  the  engraved  Aniymone  of  that 
person ;  moreover,  every  reader  will  here  recollect  the  Ring  of 
Polycrates,  which  Herodotus,  who  is  the  first  narrator  of  the 
story,  calls  a  Smaragdus,  and  which  Pausanias,  Dionysius  of 
Halicarnassus,  and  Suidas,  call  by  the  same  name.  It  is  true, 
Pliny  informs  us  that  this  ring  was  preserved  in  his  time  in 
the  Temple  of  Concord,  at  Rome,  and  that  it  was  a  Sardonyx  ; 
but,  unfortunately  for  Pliny's  assertion,  he  adds,  "  Polycratis 

gemma  ■ illabata  intactaque  est ;"  upon  which  his  editor, 

Brotier,  very  properly  remarks,  "  ergo  qua.  Ronue  ostcndeba- 
tnr  non  fuit  Polycratis  gemma  ;  ed  cnim  signabat  Polycrqtes, 
teste  Tier  odoto" 
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To  return  to  the  negative  argument,  which  is  founded  on  the 
above  gratuitous  supposition.  The  assertion  of  Pliny,  in  regard 
to  the  disuse  of  the  Smaragdus  for  engraving,  being  admitted, 
it  follows,  that  we  can  hardly  expect  to  meet  with  an  engraved 
specimen  of  it  in  any  collection  of  ancient  gems,  and  this  is 
all  the  inference  we  are  warranted  in  drawing  from  the  passage. 
Moreover,  I  may  be  allowed  to  observe,  that  the  exquisite 
beauty  of  this  stone,  and  the  superior  fitness  of  all  stones  of 
the  Agate  and  Onyx  kind,  for  the  purpose  of  Intaglio  engrav- 
ing, lead  to  the  conclusion  that  it  was  seldom  applied  to  that 
use. 

And  yet,  what  will  Orielensis  say,  if  I  produce  an  instance 
of  the  discovery  of  an  engraved  Emerald  of  undoubted  anti- 
quity .'*  This  instance  is  given  in  a  note  to  Brotier's  Pliny, 
which  I  will  transcribe  for  his  information.  *<  Scalpi  vetitis) 
Inde  in  Dactyliothecis  antiquarum  gemmarum  rarissimi  sunt 
Smaragdi.  At  ciam  his  legibus  non  teneantur  principes,  in 
sepulcro  Marine,  filias  Stilichonis,  uxoris  Honorii,  quod  eitos- 
sum  est  in  Vaticano  D.  Petri  templo  anno  1593.  inter  ceteras 
gemmas  pluresque  Smaragdos  unus  ei'at^  in  quo  incisum  Honorii 
caput." 

To  this  curious  discovery  I  shall  add  (what  will  render  the 
evidence  for  the  antiquity  of  the  Emerald  sufficiently  clear  and 
decisive)  the  existence  of  some  rings  and  necklaces  of  Emerald 
of  undoubted  antiquity,  preserved  in  the  Museum  at  Portici, 
and  in  the  collection  of  the  late  Mr.  Townley. 

Of  the  first,  I  find  the  following  particulars  recorded  among 
the  MSS.  notes  which  I  wrote  many  years  ago  after  visiting  the 
Museum  at  Portici. 

«  Five  golden  rings,  inclosing  as  many  small  Emeralds,  in 
their  natural  pebble-like  form,  retaining  some  faint  marks  of 
their  crystallization.  I  am  further  confirmed  in  my  opinion  of 
their  being  genuine  by  two  golden  necklaces  in  the  next  frame, 
in  one  of  which  these  Emeralds  alternate  with  every  fifth  link, 
and  in  the  other  with  every  third.  They  are  strung  by  a  hole 
which  runs  through  the  axis  of  the  prism.  These  retain  nearly 
perfect  their  original  hexagonal  prismatic  form^  and  exactly 
vesemble  some  detached  beads  of  an  antique  Emerald  necklace 
which  I  collected  at  Rome." 
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In  Mr.  Townley's  collection  of  gems,  there  is  an  antique 
necklace,  which  is  composed  of  twenty-one  hexagonal  prismatic 
beads  of  Emeralds  and  Plasma,  of  which  number  about  one 
third  at  the  two  extremities  are  of  Plasma.  They  are  very 
irregular  both  as  to  their  size  and  shape,  which  appears  to  have 
resulted  from  the  accidental  forms  of  the  original  pieces.  The 
angles  are  worn  rather  smooth,  none  of  the  Emeralds  are  clear, 
but  all  have  the  same  tone  of  color,  v/hich  is  a  light  green. 
One  of  them  presents  a  traversing  ray  of  light  which  is  obser- 
vable in  several  of  the  pieces  of  antique  Emerald  in  my  posses- 
sion, which  I  have  before  noticed. 

The  stone  called  by  the  antiquaries  at  Rome  Plasma,  or 
Plasma  di  Smeraldo,  which  has  here  been  substituted  for  the 
Emerald,  seems  to  have  been  a  favorite  material  with  the 
ancient  sculptors  in  Intaglio,  and  I  suspect  that  most  of  the  very 
large  specimens  of  Emerald  mentioned  by  Pliny  were  of  this 
substance  j  a  statue  of  Osiris,  ten  inches  high,  in  the  Albani 
collection  at  Rome,  being  composed  of  it. 

I  have  now  proved,  that  the  Smaragdus  of  the  ancients  is  no 
other  than  our  Emerald,  which  is  well  known  to  be  the  Zumrut 
of  the  Arabian  and  Persian  writers,  which  will  assist  us  in 
tracing  its  history  through  the  middle  ages.  But  in  order  to 
prosecute  this  inquiry,  I  must  again  recur  to  the  age  of  Pliny, 
who  informs  us,  that  the  Egyptian  Smaragdus  bore  the  second 
rank  in  the  estimation  of  the  ancients,  and  that  it  was  found 
near  Coptos  in  the  Thebaid. 

Strabo,  speaking  of  the  country  between  Coptos  and  the 
Arabian  gulf,  observes,  «  on  this  isthmus  are  found  Smaragdi 
and  other  precious  stones,  which  the  Arabians  extract  froiv 
mines  of  an  extraordinary  depth." 

Another  ancient  authority  for  the  existence  of  these  mines  is 
eited  by  Beckmann,  in  his  learned  notes  to  Marbodus. 

"  De  loco,  ubi  eruti  sunt,  conferantur  Strabo,  et  imprimis 
quem  aUi  non  laudarunt,  Photius  in  bibl.  p.  IQ^.  ubi  ex  Olym- 
piodori  historia  refertur,  juxta  Talmin,  ^gypti  urbem  in  extre- 
mis finibus  fuisse  Smaragdi  fodinas,  (rjaagaySoy  ^AraKXci,  unde 
^gypti  regibus  magnus  fuisse  proventus.  Hinc  In  tabulis 
geographicis  nomen  montis  Smaragdi."  Again,  «  Nostra  memo- 
tI^  ista  loca  prorsus  ignorantur,  quje  tamen  ante  pauca  secula 
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nota  fulsse  videntur.  Eorum  meminit  Gulielmus  de  Bolden- 
sieve,  S.  de  Baldenzeel  in  historia  peregrinationis  inserta  Lectio- 
?iibns  antifjuis  Canisii,  torn.  iv.  p.  342.  Fuit  in  .^gypto  circa 
annum,  1315.  [n  suverioribus,  inquit,  jEgi/pti,  est  una  Smarag- 
dinuj  iinde  ibidem  ervu/il/ir  Smarogdi  melioies,  f^,  in  me/iori 
forma,  riud/n  in  ali'fnd  tnnndi  parte  habentur.  Quin  etiarrs 
auctor  quidam  seculi  16.  cujus  ex  scriptis  excerpta  leguntuv  in 
Nciices  de.s  manmcr.  de  la  hibliotltcqiie  dn  rid  i.  p.  253.  pro 
certo  tradidit,  fpisse  fodiuas  istas  prope  Aswan." 

D'Herbelot,  under  the  article  of  Assuan  the  Ancient  Syene, 
says,  "  On  tient  menie  que  la  seule  mine  des  emeraudes 
Orientales,  qui  soit  connue  dans  tout  le  nionde,  se  trouve  dans 
son  terroir."  We  are  informed,  too,  by  D'Herbelot,  that  in  an 
Arabian  work,  written  by  Ibrahim  Ben  Ouassaf  Schah,  on  the 
superior  natural  advantages  of  Egypt,  tliere  are  enumerated 
thirty  articles  of  produce  peculiar  to  that  country,  beginning 
with  the  mine  of  oriental  Emeralds. 

On  referring  to  Chardin,  who  was  a  jewel-merchant,  and 
consequently  a  very  competent  judge  of  the  precious  stones, 
which  he  met  with  in  his  travels  through  Persia,  we  shall  find 
two  passages  in  which  mention  is  made  of  the  Egyptian 
Emeralds, 

«  II  m'apprit  que  dans  les  Poetes  Persans,  les  Emeraudes  de 
vieille  roche  sont  appellees  Emeraudes  d'Egypte,  et  qu'on  tient 
qu'il  y  en  avoit  une  mine  en  Egypte  qui  est  a  present  perdue, 
vol.  ii.  8vo.  p.  239."  In  vol,  iv.  p.  64.  he  enters  more  fully 
into  the  history  of  the  Emerald  :  "  J'ajoute  a  ce  chapitre,  que 
les  Persans  font  une  distinction  entre  les  Emeraudes,  comma 
nous  faisons  entre  les  Rubis.  lis  appellent  la  plus  belle  sorte 
Emeraudes  d'Egypte,  la  sorte  suivante  Emeraudes  vieilles,  et  la 
troisieme  sorte  Emeraudes  nouvelles,  Avant  la  decouverte  du 
nouveau  monde,  les  Emeraudes  leur  yenoient  de  I'Egypte,  plus 
hautes  en  couleur  a  ce  quils  pretendent  et  plus  dures  que  les 
Emeraudes  d'Occident.  lis  m'ont  fait  voir  plusieurs  fois  de  ces 
Emeraudes  qu'ils  appellent  Zemeroud  Misri,  ou  de  Misraim, 
I'ancien  nom  de  I'Egypte,  et  aussi  Zmeroud  Asvani,  d'Asvan 
ville  de  la  Thebaide,  nommee  Syene  par  les  anciens  geographes, 
mais  quoiqu'elles  me  parussent  tres  belles,  d'un  vert  fort 
«M(ifonce  et  d  un  poliment  fort  vif,  il  me  sembloit  que  j'en  avois 
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vu  d'aussi  belles  des  Indes  Occidentales.  Pour  ce  qui  est  de  la 
durete,  je  n'ai  jamais  eu  le  moyen  de  1  eprouver  et  comma  il 
est  certain  qu'on  n'entend  point  parler  depuis  long-tems  de 
mines  d'Emeraudes  en  Egypte,  il  pourroit  etre  que  les  Emeraudes 
d'Egypte  y  etoient  apportees  par  le  canal  de  la  Mer  Rouge 
venant,  ou  des  Indes  Occidentales,  par  les  Philippines,  ou  de 
Pegu,  ou  du  Royaume  de  Golconde  sur  la  cote  de  Coromandel 
ou  ou  tire  journellement  des  Emeraudes." 

At  whatever  period  then  the  Emerald  mines  ceased  to  be  pro- 
ductive in  Upper  Egypt,  whether  in  the  13th  century,  accord- 
ing to  Teifashi,  or  the  14th,  according  to  Boldensleve,  there 
appears  to  be  a  general  persuasion  among  the  Persian  and  Arabic 
writers  of  their  former  existence,  and  according  to  Chardin,  the 
Emeralds,  which  were  produced  by  those  mines,  still  continued 
to  be  known  and  distinguished  in  the  East  from  all  others. 

It  would  be  superfluous  to  add  to  these  testimonies  those  of 
Pococke  and  Mallet  ;  the  former  of  whom  speaks  of  an 
Emerald  preserved  at  Cairo,  under  the  name  of  the  Emerald  of 
Said,  or  Upper  Egypt,  and  of  fragments  of  Emeralds  found  in 
great  quantities  in  the  ruins  of  Coptos  ;  and  the  latter  writer 
amuses  his  readers  with  a  tale  relative  to  the  mine  of  Emeralds, 
which  shows,  at  least,  the  current  opinion  upon  that  subject 
in  Egypt. 

I  shall  now  beg  leave  to  recur  to  a  point  of  this  inquiry,  which 
has  been  too  hastily  conceded  by  Philosmaragdus,  from  a  reliance 
on  the  authority  of  Tavernier,  who  affirms  that  the  Emerald 
is  not  found  in  India. 

Respectable  as  this  authority  may  be,  I  shall  oppose  to  it 
that  of  another  jewel-merchant  and  traveller,  Chardin,  who  in 
the  above  extract  from  his  work  must  be  understood  as  speaking 
from  his  own  personal  knowledge,  having  visited  Golconda,  in 
the  year  1679.  vide  vol.  iv.  p?  178.  8vo  edition.  Moreover, 
Hindostan  was  his  principal  residence,  from  1674'  to  1681.  vid. 
p.  124.  v.  X,  and  I  presume,  that  on  any  point,  where  these 
two  authorities  contradict  each  other,  there  can  be  little  doubt 
which  of  them  is  most  intitled  to  our  confidence. 

Nor  is  the  Peninsula  of  Hindostan  the  only  country  of  the 
East  which  is  said  to  produce  the  Emerald.  There  is  a  memoir 
in  the  Oriental  Repertory,  which  enumerates,  among  the  product- 
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ions  of  Siam,  Saphirs  and  E7neraldsy  and  there  is  a  curious 
display  of  the  choice  native  productions  of  those  countries  in 
the  title,  which  the  King  of  the  Buraghmahs  gives  himself  in 
his  letter  to  the  Governor  of  Madras,  in  1760.  viz.  Sole  and 
supreme  Lord  of  the  three  Pegu  kingdoms,  with  all  their 
provinces,  also  master  of  the  mines  of  gold,  silver,  diamonds, 
rubies,  saphirs,  Emeralds,  amber,  and  all  manner  of  precious 
stones,  in  these  my  dominions. 

But  it  is  time  now  to  conclude  these  remarks  on  a  subject 
which  will  interest,  perhaps,  only  a  few  of  your  readers,  I  shall, 
therefore,  take  my  leave,  for  the  present,  and  subscribe  myself 
your  well-wisher^ 

CORNUBIENSIS, 


Answer  to  the  Defence  of  Dr.  G.  S.  Clarke's  «  Hebrew 
Criticism  and  Poetry" 

Including  important  elucidations  of  some  di£icidt  passages  of 

Scripture. 


To  THE  Editor  of  the  Classical  Journal. 

Sir, 

'  vJn  reading  an  Article  in  your  last  Journal,  called, 

by  its  writer,  «  Defence  of  Dr.  Clarke's  Hebrew  Criticism  and 
Poetry,"  in  answer  to  some  observations  made  by  me  in  No.  iij-. 
p.  624.  and  No.  iv.  p.  850.  I  was  surprised  to  find,  that  he 
has  either  not  understood,  or  cannot  have  read,  my  remarks 
concerning  the  serious  errors,  and  false  doctrines,  held  forth 
in  what  he  terms,  "  Hebrew  Criticism  and  Poetry."  I 
certainly  did  not  mean  to  trouble  you  with  any  more  observa- 
tions on  his  production,  had  he  not  altogether  misrepre- 
sented what  I  have  said  in  my  criticisms  concerning  it. 

Dr.  Clarke  boldly  declares,   with  every  Socinian,    that  the 
prophesy  of  Isaiah,  viz.    «  A  virgin  shall  conceive  and  bear  a 
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son,  and  shall  call  his  name  Immanuel  •"  does  not  mean  Christ, 
though  the  Apostle  declares,  "  Now  all  this  was  done,  that  it 
might  be  fulfilled  which  was  spoken  of  the  Lord  by  the  prophet, 
saying,  Behold  a  virgin  shall  conceive,  and  shall  bring  forth  a 
son,  and  they  shall  call  his  name  Emmanuel."  For  this  reason, 
I  suppose,  it  is,  that  Dr.  Clarke  wishes  to  expunge  the  two 
first  chapters  of  Matthew.  He  calls  in  Drs.  Blaney,  Newcombc, 
Michaelis,  and  Marsh,  to  his  aid  j  but  we  know,  that  all 
Socinians  wish  to  get  rid  of  these,  and  all  other  chapters,  which 
confirm  the  divinity  of  Christ,  and  the  fulfilment  of  the 
prophecies  in  him. 

Dr.  Clarke  says,  "  the  author  (himself)  of  Hebrew  Criticism 
and  Poetry,  ought  not  to  be  stigmatised  for  his  discovery  j" 
meaning,  that  Immanuel  spoken  of  by  Isaiah  was  not  the 
Emmanuel  spoken  of  by  St.  Matthew,  which,  without  any 
proof,  he  triumphantly  asserts  to  be  true.  God  deliver  me 
from  having  any  thing  to  do  with  a  "  discovery,"  so  contrary 
to  the  positive  declarations  of  the  sacred  writers. 

But  this  is  no  discovery  of  Dr.  Clarke's.  I  suppose  this 
gentleman  must  be  acquainted  with  the  opinions  of  some  of  the 
early  heretical  professors  of  Christianity,  not  to  mention  the 
Jews,  who  were  then,  and  are  now,  of  the  same  opinion. 
Cerinthus,  Carpocrates,  Samosatenus,  and  several  others, 
entertained  this  notion  ;  but  these,  compared  with  the  great 
body  of  Christians  at  that  day,  who  were  of  the  Apostles' 
opinion,  were  of  no  more  consequence  in  the  scale  of  truth, 
than  some  writers  are  at  present,  when  compared  with  the 
orthodox  professors  of  Christianity. 

I  shall  proceed  to  lay  before  the  reader  a  piece  of  the  most 
profound  ignorance  in  criticism,  that  was  ever  manifested  by 
any  man.  Dr.  Clarke  charges  me  with  net  knowing  that  the 
masculine  pronouns  in  Hebrew  must  be  translated  by  the 
neuter  pronoun  in  English,  when  applied  to  inanimate  things. 
The  passage,  which  he  selects  to  prove  the  above,  is  in  Isaiah, 
chap.  ii.  2.  "  The  mountain  of  tlie  Lord's  house  shall  be  esta- 
blished in  the  top  of  the  mountains,  and  all  nations  shall  flow 
unto  IT."  In  this  verse,  I  translate  vVl^,  2inio  him^  for  this  is 
tiie  literal  meaning  of  the  word  throughout  tlie  scriptures  j  see 
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Gen.  viii,  ix,  ver.  11. — Exod.  x.  3.  and  saidybi^  mil o  him.— 
But  he  sjjys,  "  suppose  the  English  language  makes  mountain 
and  house  both  neuter,  while  the  Hebrew,  and  other  languages, 
have  expressed  them  by  masculine  nouns,  must  not  the  mascu- 
Jine  pronoun  of  these  languages  be  rendered  by  the  English 
neuter  pronoun  ?"  To  which  I  answer,  undoubtedly,  if  tlie 
masculine  pronoun  T'7^J  referred  to  !V2l  house  ;  but  I  have 
said,  that  it  does  not  refer  to  n'^2,  beeth,  the  remote  noun  in 
the  sentence,  but  to  the  proximate  noun  niH"'  Jehovah.  I  have 
also  given  the  construction  of  the  sentence  as  it  stands  in  the 
Hebrew,  and  none  but  those  who  are  truly,  or  wilfully,  ignorant, 
can  possibly  mistake  it,  viz.  n'lrr^  n^2,  "in  the  vwuntain  of  the 
house  of  the  Lord,  and  not  1X3.  Hin^  *in  the  mountain  of  the 
Lord^s  house,  as  it  is  in  the  translation.  From  which  it  must 
be  evident,  that  this  writer  either  does  not  understand  the 
construction  of  the  passage  in  the  original,  or  that  he  has  been 
wholly  guided  by  the  translation. 

Had  JT'Zl  house,  or  "in  rnountain,  been  cue  nearest  noun, 
then  there  might  have  been  some  ground  for  translating  the  mas- 
culine pronoun  in  Hebrew,  by  the  neuter  pronoun  it ;  but  this 
could  not  be  the  case  in  Hebrew,  there  being  no  neuter  in  that 
language  j  which  ought  to  have  convinced  this  gentleman,  that 
the  translation  was  wrong  :  and  of  which  he  would  have  been 
sensible,  had  he  had  a  sufficient  knowledge  of  the  language,  to 
have  qualified  him  for  the  business  signified  by  the  ostentatious 
title  of  his  book.  Neither  can  this  possibly  be  the  case  in  any 
other  language,  when  the  passage  is  truly  translated  •,  besides, 
the  syntax  is  perfectly  agreeable  to  the  English,  and  the 
language  is  far  more  elegant  and  expressive,  when  the  masculine 
pronoun  vbst  refers  to  Hin^  Jehovah,  as  In  the  original^  instead 
of  n*'^  beeth,  as  it  does  in  the  translation.  The  passage  truly 
reads  thus — "  The  mountain  of  the  house  of  the  Lord  shall 
be  established  on  the  top  of  the  mountains,  and  all  nations 
shall  flock  vbi^  unto  him. 

After  Dr.  Clarke  has  made  this  unpardonable  blunder,  suppos- 
ing himself  to  be  perfectly  accurate,  he  florishingly  says, 
<«  how  fares  now  the  great  Hebrew  scholar,  the  new  light,  who 
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can  prove  the  absolute  integrity  of  tlie  Hebrew  text,  and  as 
well  the  authority  of  his  vowel  points  ?"  I  may  be  permitted 
to  reply  in  his  own  words,  and  ask,  "  how  fares  now  Dr. 
Clarke,"  who  has  blunderingly  charged  me  with  an  error  for 
having  translated  the  masculine  pronoun  T^I^  unto  him,  by 
a  masculine  pronoun  in  English,  when  it  can  possibly  have  no 
other  rendering.  I  have  charged  this  gentleman  with  having 
manifested  in  his  criticism  his  ignorance  of  the  syntax  of  the 
Hebrew  language,  and  there  surely  .needs  no  other  proof  than 
the  above,  that  such  a  charge  was  not  made  without  sufficient 
reason.  I  have  also  examined  the  whole  of  his  article  on  my 
former  review  of  his  work,  and  it  must  appear  to  the  learned 
that  he  has  not  succeeded  in  any  one  attempt,  so  as  to  show 
that  I  have  erred  from  the  true  and  obvious  meaning  of  the 
original  Hebrew. 

This  writer  is  not  consistent ;  he  forgets  in  one  place,  what 
he  says  in  another.  He  observes,  «  It  is  not  an  unremarkable 
circumstance,  that  in  the  very  first  article  admitted  by  the 
Classical  Journal,  No.  i.  p.  144.  the  present,  or  authorised 
version,  as  it  is  called,  of  the  Bible  into  English,  should  be 
impeached  of  defects,  which,  by  the  learned,  cannot  be  denied. 
If  therefore,  the  English,  and  possibly  every  other  translation, 
from  the  causes  noted  in  No.  i.  p.  145.  is  defective,  why  are 
not  the  objections  to  the  Bible  removed  by  public  authority  ?" 
But  in  another  place.  No.  vi.  p.  262.  he  blames  me  for  attempt- 
ing to  impeach  the  translation  of  defects,  and  calls  such  art 
attempt  "  egotistical  farade.'* 

I  have  said,  that  this  gentleman  recommends  five  words  to 
be  added  to  the  3d  verse  of  the  first  chapter  of  Isaiah,  which 
are  not  tpbe  found  in  the  original,  viz.  his  possessor — rightly — 
his  feeder — ^but  he  denies  the  translation  imputed  to  him,  and 
says,  "  he  proposed  the  interpretation,  his  possessor."  I  am  at 
a  loss  to  know  how  he  can  «  propose  the  interpretation,"  and 
deny  the  translation  •,  this  is  a  paradox.  If  any  man  proposes 
an  interpretation,  it  surely  must  be  on  the  ground  of  admitting 
the  translation  to  be  conformable  thereto. 

He  continues,  "  the  words  are  certainly  implied,  he  certainly 
was  aware  of  all  that  the  objector  observes."     And  in  another 
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place,  where  he  is  told  of  a  manifest  error,  he  again  says, 
*'  the  author  (himself)  certainly  knew,  before  he  attempted  to 
mend  the  original,  that  the  transposed  negative,  accordin_z  to 
construction,  could  not  have  been  joined  with  the  future,  with- 
out constituting  it  the  imperative  in  forbidding."  Yes,  "  he 
certainly  was  aware,"  and  «  he  certainly  knew,"  v/hen  he  was 
told,  of  the  manifest  errors  he  had  committed  ;  but  had  he 
known  them,  and  a  hundred  more,  in  the  strange  'work  he  has 
published,  he  certainly  would  not  so  far  have  committed  himself. 
I  say,  <  strange  work,'  for  when  an  author  positively  denies  the 
application  of  the  prophesies  to  Christ,  which  are  expressly  said 
by  the  Apostles  to  relate  to  him  j  and  in  order  to  give  counte- 
nance to  this  heresy,  will  deny  the  authenticity  of  a  great  part 
of  the  New  Testament,  which  has  been  acknowledged  from 
the  beginning  of  the  Apostolic  church,  and  in  all  ages  since, 
to  be  as  genuine  as  any  other  part  of  scripture ;  such  a  work 
must  necessarily  excite  the  wonder  of  a  christian  reader.  It  is 
natural  to  ask,  whether  we  are  to  believe  the  Apostle  Matthew, 
who  was  an  eye,  and  an  ear,  witness,  and  who  declares,  that 
the  Immanuel  of  Isaiah  is  Christ,  or  Dr.  Somers  Clarke,  who 
denies  it  ?  I  again  say,  that  this  author  has  brought  forward 
the  old  Jewish  tale,  that  the  Immanuel  of  Isaiah  was  the  son 
of  the  prophetess,  Isaiah's  wife,  which  they  advanced  to  over- 
turn this  prophesy  concerning  Christ,  the  true  Messiah.  It  is, 
however,  a  satisfaction  to  the  true  christian,  that  men  of  this 
persuasion  are  rarely  to  be  met  with  in  the  church  of  England, 
v/here  we  have  preachers  as  eminent  for  piety,  and  sound 
doctrine,  as  they  are  for  learning. 

This  writer  wishes  to  give  his  own  opinion  without  referrinff 
to  other  parts  of  scripture  for  proof,  that  such  rendering  is 
right.  He  thinks,  that  Amos  iii.  6.  may  be  thus  translated, 
"  shall  a  calamity  befal  a  city,  which  Jehovah  hath  not  inflicted." 
It  may  be  thus  translated,  but  on  no  other  ground  than  this, 
viz.  because  he  has  fancied  this  translation ;  and  may  fancy 
many  others  as  inconsistent  with  the  original.  What  can  be 
said  of  any  man,  who  wiil  dare  to  add,  or  take  away  from  the 
words  of  the  book  of  this  prophesy  ?  the  most  charitable  con- 
clusion is,  that  he  does  it  from  profound  ignorance,  for  a  heavy 
curse  is  denounced  against  the  man  who  does  it  wilfully  j  Rev. 
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xxii.  19.  Dr.  Clarke  has,  according  to  his  custom  in  this  work, 
put  in  words  which  are  not  in  the  Hebrew  :  there  is  no  word  in 
the  original  of  this  passage  for  befal ,-  but  he  may,  perhaps, 
propose  to  interpolate  it  by  putting  in  the  word  ^y>\  to  befal. 

Tlie  T  vau  prefixed  to  H'ln^  Jehovah,  he  changes  also  for  the 
relative  is^hich  ;  though  it  is  a  conjunction  copulative,  the  rule 
for  ascertaining  which  he  appears  to  be  perfectly  ignorant  of. 
But  as  he  must  attempt  to  make  a  variation,  by  chusing  the 
word  injlictedy  without  any  authority,  he  was  also  obliged  to 
change  the  ^  vau,  translated  truly  by  and,  for  'uohich.  This 
proof  of  playing  with  the  translation  needs  no  comm.ent,  for 
the  passage  is  as  objectionable,  as  it  is  in  the  present  Bible 
translation,  which  says,  "  shall  there  be  evil  in  a  citt, 
AND  the  lord  hath  NOT  DONE  IT  ?"  Wh'le  this  gentleman 
would  have  it,  shall  a  calamity  befal  a  city,  which 
JEHOVAH  HATH  NOT  INFLICTED  ?  It  must  appear  to  every 
one,  that  this  is  as  inconsistent  with  truth,  as  the  Bible  transla+ 
tion  of  tliis  passage ;  both  make  God  the  author  of  every  evil. 
Nay,  it  is  worse,  for  in  the  Bible  translation  there  are  no  words 
put  in,  which  have  not  some  authority  from  the  original,  and 
there  is  but  one  word  which  is  translated  wrong ;  whereas, 
Dr.  Clarke  has  crouded  in  words  at  random,  which  are  not  in 
the  Hebrew. 

This  gentleman  knows,  that  TVcJ'J,  which  in  the  Bible  transla- 
tion is  rendered  dojie  it,  I  have  translated,  take?i  ve7}geance  • 
and  I  have  confirmed  this  rendering  by  a  reference  to  another 
part  of  scripture,  where  the  same  word,  written  with  the  same 
vowels,  cannot  have  any  other  meaning,  viz.  Judges  xi.  36. 
««  for  as  much  as  the  Lord  HtVi'  hath  taken  vengeance 
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for  thee,  of  thine  enemies."  This  passage  is  thus  truly  rendered, 
«  shall  there  be  evil  in  a  city,  and  the  Lord  hath  not  taken 
vengeance  ?" 

In  the  2d  Number  of  your  Journal,  p.  324.  Jarchi  proposed 
some  difficult  passages  to  your  learned  correspondents,  in  order 
that  they  might  have  an  opportunity  of  adding  to  the  general 
stock  of  Biblical  information  •,  but  this  wTiter  charitably  con- 
cludes, that  it  is  with  a  view  of  answering  them  myself.  I 
certainly   have  such  a  vie%v,  if  they  should  not  be  answered 
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agreeably  to  the  obvious  meaning  of  the  Hebrew.  He  has, 
however,  attempted  to  give  us  an  interpretation.  With  what 
success  tlie  reader  may  judge.  The  first  is  in  Isaiah,  c.  xlv.  7* 
«  I  make  peace,  and  create  evil ;  I  the  Lord  do  all  these  things." 
In  No.  VI.  p.  ^S5.  of  the  Journal,  he  says,  «  Jarchi  may  be  better 
satisfied  by  substituting  'prosperity  and  adversity y  for  peace  and 
evil"  '  But  we  certainly  gain  nothing  by  this  change,  viz.  «<  I 
make  prosperity  and  create  adversity^  I  the  Lord  do  all  these 
things  :"  there  are  no  words  which  can  be  translated  by  prospe- 
rity and  adversity  in  this  passage. 

The  next,  which  in  the  translation  is,  "  a  woman  shall 
compass  a  man,"  he  thinks  may  be  varied  thus,  "  a  woman  shall 
be  transformed  into  a  warrior."  But  he  can  no  where  show  us, 
that  32iDri  Thesoheeb)  and  1iy  Gabary  are  translated  by 
transformed  and  'warrior.  The  great  and  modest  Dr.  Taylor, 
to  whom  the  world  will  ever  be  indebted  for  his  labors,  says, 
respecting  this  word,  ]321Di^,  "  I  am  not  able  to  determine  its  true 
meaning  and  application."  But  Dr.  Clarke,  "  like  an  injudicious 
mariner^  isoho  pushes  his  bark  into  the  trackless  oceany  mthout 
either  saily  ruddery  or  compass  to  guide  //iw,"  sends  forth  his 
opinions  on  these  and  many  other  passages  of  scripture,  without 
attending  to  that  unerring  rule,  which  points  out  the  true  mean- 
ing, and  unsanctioned  by  that  authority,  by  which  the  transla- 
tion can  be  defended,  viz.  references  to  those  parts  of  scripture, 
where  the  same  words,  written  with  the  same  vowels,  can 
possibly  have  no  other  meaning,  nor  application. 

I  do  not  mean  to  answer  every  idle  objection.  This  gentleman 
says,  "  I  have  pushed  my  bark  into  a  comparison,  without 
abilities  for  justly  forming  it."  It  is  not  in  his  power  to  prove 
this.  However,  it  is  some  consolation  that  he  allows  me  to 
have  two  feet,  though  he  calls  me  <^  a  poor  feathered  biped." 
Poverty  is  not  a  crime.  I  am  happy  also,  that  in  what  he  has 
said  concerning  his  doubts  as  to  the  authenticity  of  some  parts 
of  the  Apostles'  writings,  he  has  not  a  leg  to  stand  on. 

Jeremiah  xx.  7.  reads  thus  in  the  Bible  translation,  O  Lordy 
thou  hast  deceived  mCy  and  I  voas  deceived ,-  and  this  gentleman 
says,  "  Jarchi  may  be  better  satisfied  with  the  following  altera- 
tion, for  deceivedy  read  persuaded ;  but   ''^-n\*^3  Piththithani, 
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does  not  here  mean  to  persuadey  it  would  not  in  any  sense  agree 
with  ^J}/npTn  Chazakthani.  This  is  making  bad  worse,  for  as 
it  is  evident,  that  Jeremiah  thought  himself  secure  by  trusting 
in  God,  this  rendering  makes  it  appear,  that  God  persuaded 
him,  in  order  that  he  might  deceive  him.  But  there  is  not  any 
word  in  the  original  which  can  be  rendered  hy  persuaded. 

Pro.  xvi.  4.  "  The  Lord  hath  m^ade  all  things,  for  himself, 
yea,  even  the  wicked  for  the  day  of  evil."  He  adds,  "  Jarchi 
may  be  better  satisfied,  if  he  reads,  the  idolator  for  the  day  of 
evil."  But  Jarchi  cannot  read  the  passage  thus.  The  word 
i^ti^")  Rashungy  is  never  used  by  the  sacred  writers  to  mean  an 
idolator.  Besides,  this  does  not  any  way  remove  the  objection 
of  the  Deists  to  this  translation,  who  say,  if  God  has  made  the 
wicked  for  the  day  of  evil,  then  God  has  made  such  to  be 
wicked.  I  say,  this  translation,  or  rather  comment,  does  not 
take  away  the  objection  of  such  men  ;  for  it  amounts  to  the 
same,  whether  we  say,  God  has  made  the  xdchedy  or  the  idolator^ 
for  the  day  of  evil.  Surely  this  writer  may  see,  that  as  a  man 
may  be  wicked  without  being  an  Idolator,  if  God  has  made  the 
"  idolator"  particularly^br  the  day  of  evil j  the  wicked,  who  are 
not  idolaters,  may  escape  the  day  of  evil. 

This  gentleman  takes  care  to  inform  us,  that  "  several  of  the 
articles  of  Biblical  Criticism  in  the  Journal,  have  arrested  the 
notice,  and  demanded  the  observations  of  a  reader,  (himself,) 
wlio  came  to  the  knowledge  of  them  too  recently  for  an  earlier 
communication."  No  small  degree  of  egotism  here ;  and  yet 
he  accuses  me  of  this  weakness.  But  it  must  appear,  that  such 
observations  as  he  has  made,  without  any  elucidation,  consist- 
ing of  mere  polemical  subterfuge  ;  though  they  may  have  a 
tendency  to  advertise  his  strange  work,  yet  they  will  soon  tire 
the  intelligent  readers  of  your  Journal.  They  will  convince 
them,  that  what  he  says  respecting  his  being  "  ashamed  that 
custom  should  have  authorised  the  study  of  divinity  without 
the  knowledge  of  even  a  Hebrew  letter,"  is  of  very  little  con- 
sequence. For  if  those  who  study  divinity,  and  have  made 
some  progress  In  Hebrew,  were  not  better  acquainted  with  it 
than  this  writer  seems  to  be,  we  could  not  expect  them  to  give 
us  any  information  concerning  difficult  passages  in  the  original. 
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Neither  does  he  omit  the  opportunity  of  informhig  us^  that 
«  he  has  the  honor  of  being  a  graduated  Professor  of  Sacred 
Theology ;"  he  may  conceive  it  to  be  sacred  in  his  way,  but  if 
he  denies  the  application  of  the  prophesies  to  Christ,  and  wishes 
to  expunge  the  two  first  chapters  of  Matthew,  his  "  sacred 
theology"  will  not  be  esteemed  sacred  by  Christians  ;  it  may  be 
Jewish,  Mahometanjor  Pagan,  but  to  a  certainty  it  cannot  have 
received  the  Apostolic  baptism. 

The  translation  of  the  ]st  verse  of  the  38th  chapter  of  Job, 
which  has  always  been  brought  forward  by  Deists,  both  ancient 
and  modern,  as  very  objectionable,  was  the  first  article  I  sent  to 
the  Journal,  No.  i.  p.  144.  I  observed,  that  the  word  p  miny 
which  is  in  the  present  translation  rendered  out  of;  is  a 
Chaldean  word,  and  should  have  been  translated  by  the 
word  because i  as  it  is  in  Dan.  vii.  11.  I  further  observed 
that  the  word  T\'\'^]DT\  hassengaaraahy  never  means  a  '■^hirl- 
isoind  when  applied  to  man,  and  therefore,  that  the  passage 
should  be  translated  thus — Then  the  Lord  ansv:ered  Job  because 
of  (or  concerning)  his  troubles  and  said.  I  have  thought 
proper  to  mention  this,  in  order  to  show,  that  this  v/riter  has 
been  guilty  of  plagiarism  \  for  in  the  observations  he  has  made 
on  this  passage,  he  chooses  this  meaning  of  the  word  \'!2  min. 

But,  notwithstanding,  he  must  be  convinced,  that  the  word 
n'^i^Dil  hassengaaraahy  when  applied  to  the  mind  of  man, 
never  means  a  whirlwind,  for  the  reasons  there  given  j  he 
retains  the  old  translation,  i.  e.  whirlwind,  which  has  always 
supplied  the  infidel  with  abundant  matter  for  ridicule.  So  long 
as  the  objections  of  the  Deist  to  the  present  translation  are 
removed,  by  proving  what  was  the  original  meaning,  the  learned 
and  the  liberal  will  approve  of  every  successful  endeavour,  that 
has  a  tendency  to  obviate  the  objections  of  this  description  of 
men,  to  these  strange  passages. 

I  will  not  say  that  he  would  rather  dissent  from  the  obvious 
meaning  of  the  original  writer,  than  admit  of  any  translation 
which  does  not  come  through  his  medium ;  but  I  am  sorry  to 
remark,  that  his  unwillingness  to  allow  the  translation  of 
passages,  which  when  translated  agreeably  to  the  Hebrew,  are 
consistent  with  reason,  and  confirmed  by  other  parts  of  scripture. 
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where  the  same  words  can  possibly  have  no  other  meaning  or 
apphcation,  induces  a  suspicion  of  tills  nature. 

It  certainly  was  of  little  consequence  for  God  to  speak  to 
Job  concerning  the  w/;ifZ,  which  this  author  would  have  us 
believe  ;  but  it  was  of  the  utmost  importance  to  man,  that 
God  should  instruct  him  in  the  ways  of  his  providence,  by 
speaking  to  Job  concerning  his  troiiblcy  which  v/as  the  true 
meaning  of  the  venerable  writer. 

I'o  show  the  aversion  which  this  writer  has  to  any  thing  of  a 
spiritual  nature,  I  refer  the  reader  to  No.  iv.  p.  860.  of  the 
Classical  Journal,  where  he  reprobates  the  spiritual  sense  of  the 
scriptures.  And  in  this  article  which  I  am  noticing,  he  says, 
"  this  parabolist  and  reasoner,  who,  with  egotistical  parade,  is 
always  asserting,  and  can  prove,  is  to  impeach  the  received 
translation  ;  whilst  one,  probably  of  equal  age,  and  graduation, 
is  not  even  to  '  humbly  apprehend."  No,  Sir,  if  a  man  be  a 
Christian,  I  assert  that  he  has  no  right  to  "  humbly  appre- 
hend" that  the  Immanuel  of  Isaiah  was  not  Christ,  because  the 
first  Christians,  the  Apostles,  declare  him  to  be  so.  And  I 
further  say,  that  those  who  are  bold  enough  to  contradict  the 
Apostles  on  this  subject,  appear  as  if  they  were  endeavouring 
to  throw  down  one  of  the  great  pillars  of  Christianity. 

I  shall  trouble  the  reader  with  one  observation  more,  to  show 
what  havoc  would  be  made  with  tlie  Bible,  If  such  translations, 
or  interpolations,  were  countenanced,  as  we  find  in  the  work  of 
this  author,  and  in  others  of  the  same  description.  He 
has  given  us  what  he  calls  a  translation  of  the  5th  verse 
of  the  7th  chapter  of  Isaiah;  he  observes,  "  the  prophet 
asserts,  that  his  name  was  called  wonderfully  counselling  God, 
a  warrior  hath  engaged  with  my  father,  that  prosperity  should 
prevail."  This  is  perfectly  consistent  with  Socinian  notions, 
but  it  is  altogether  Inconsistent  with  the  original.  Before  he  had 
ranked  himself  as  a  critic  in  Hebrew,  he  ought  to  have  known 
that  J^^D  phelCi  cannot  be  translated  by  tsoonderfullyy  nor  ^'^^y 
yongects,  by  counselling.  He  has  also  crowded  In  words  for 
which  there  Is  not  any  authority  In  the  original,  viz.  "  hath 
engaged  with — could." —  Equally  unwarrantably  bold  it  is  to 
render  ub'^D  T^  IJ^  "  that  prosperity  should  prevail."     In  the 
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first  place  there  is  no  pronoun  in  the  Hebrew — 1^  is  everlast- 
ing— "W  Sar,  is  Uterally  a  j^^'^^^ce — and  U^hu!  shalotn,  peace^ 
throughout  the  scriptures.  At  any  rate  he  should  have  known 
that  there  is  no  subjunctive  mood,  in  Hebrew,  but  he  will 
"  certainly  be  aware"  of  this  in  future. 

This  author  may,  if  he  pleases,  continue  to  complain  that  I 
have  treated  his  book  with  «  familiar  rudeness."  I  have  «dvanced 
nothing  which  is  not  true  ;  and  when  he  recollects  the  low  wit 
in  which  he  has  so  unbecomingly  indulged  himself,  and  that 
v/hat  he  has  advanced  against  my  review  of  his  work  is  incon- 
sistent with  theological  accuracy,  he  will,  M^hen  reason  operates, 
allow  that  I  have  been  gentle  with  him. 

This  book  affords  abundant  proof,  that  the  author  can  lay  no 
claim  to  deep  Hebrew  criticism.  Were  he  sensible  of  the 
incorrectness  which  he  introduces  from  a  belief  that  he  is  deeply 
learned  in  the  original  language,  instead  of  being  '«  ashamed 
that  custom  should  have  authorised  the  study  of  divinity, 
without  the  knowledge  of  even  a  Hebrew  letter,"  he 
would  have  reason  to  blush  on  account  of  grammatical 
deficiencies. 

Though  what  is  said  above  partakes  of  the  nature  of  polemi- 
cal controversy,  yet  polemical  controversy,  without  elucidation, 
or  information,  ought  never,  I  presume,  to  disgrace  the  pages 
of  vour  valuable  Journal.  T  hope,  however,  that  the  learned 
reader,  and  also  those  who  are  not  acquainted  with  the  original 
language,  will  find  in  this  article  some  addition  to  the  general 
stock  of  Biblical  information.  If  this  be  adinitted  by  your 
intelligent  readers,  it  will  be  very  agreeable  to  the  writer,  that 
in  the  estimation  of  such,  he  has  been  enabled  to  defend  the 
truths  of  the  sacred  volume. 

JOHN  BELLAMY. 
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ORATIO  PRIORE  PR^MIORUM, 

MEDIIS    BACCALAUREIS    ANNUO    PROPOSITORUM,    ORNATA. 
A.    D.    MDCCCXI. 


Quas  Athcnas?  qiiam  Scholam?  quae  alienigena  studia  huic  domesticas 
discipliiiEe  praetulerim?  Fu/.  Max.  lib.  ii. 


Sfudiorum,   qua:    in  Acodemia   Contahrigisnsi   imtituta  sunt, 
IjOus  et  UtilUas. 

Unde  mihi  oratiunculae  initium  sumam^  magnopere  vacillo  : 
ubi  enim  tot  res,  ubi  tanta  materije  varietas,  sese  mends  aciei 
ofFerunt,  quid  primum  arripiam,  quid  potissimum  laudem,  difli- 
cilis  est  eligendi  facultas.  Quacunque  enim  oculos  conjicio, 
resomnilaude  majoiesreperio;  statim  nova  mihi  cogitanti  argu- 
menta  oriuntur,  vastus  undique  disserendi  patet  campus,  ipsa 
etiam  voluptas  et  honesta  superbia  mentem  opprimunt.  Insti- 
tuta  a  majoribus  nostris  felicissimis  auspiciis  inchoata,  pulcher- 
rime  dignissimeque  per  longum  annorum  fluxum  aucta  et 
sustentata,  quis  verus  almae  Matris  filius  pro  facultatibus  obnixo- 
que  animo  laudibus  meritis  cumulare  non  ardebit  ?  Ardemus,  et 
ardere  gloriamur.  Conjurata  seculorum  experientia,  conjunct! 
eruditissimorum  virorum  labores,hodiernum  farnse  monumentum 
consummarunt :  hinc  sane  ubicunque  doctrina,  ubicunque 
virtus,  fautores  habeant,  laus  nostr9e  pervolitavit  Academise, 
quam  reges  celeberrimi  principesque  baud  minori  nominis  sui 
quam  patriae  commodo,  ut  adornarent  et  stabilire'it,  contendere. 
Antiquitatem,  honorem,  celebritatem,  nostrarum  quis  Athena- 
rum  potest  silere  ?  sed  jamjam  ad  ipsum  argumentum  festino. 
Jam  quasi  e  fastigio  quodam  immensam  pene  rerum  varietatem 
speculemur,  singularum  pulchritudinem  depingamus,  utihtatpm- 
que  enarremus.  Primo  igitur  in  limine,  egregiis  prseconiis  com- 
memorari  debet  indefatigatum  studium  in  antiquis  evolvendis 
auctoribus,  istis  quidem  quorum  excellentissima  ingenia  tropsea 
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certe  augustlora  qu?\m  omnes  Imperatorum  victori?e  et  Graio  et  ' 
Romano    nomini    compararunt.      Hos    quidem   ab    ipsis  pene 
incunabuHs  vcnerari  soleiiius ;  neque  mehercule  injuria :  nun- 
quam    enim    ut    auctores    venei-atione    digniores  nanciscamur, 
expectandum  est.    Poetas,  Historicos,  Oratores  appello.    Quam 
omni  commendationi   superior  eminet  Pc'etaruni  ille  princcps 
Homcrus,  cujus  ingeniiubertas  felicissima,  cujus  divina  majestas 
et  verborum  copia,  omnem  antiquitatem  et  recentiorum  catervaa 
admirationis  quodam  stupore  dcfixit !    Quis  tarn  durus  est,  quis 
tam  ferreo  corde,  quern  non  Vetera  Tragicse  Musse  monumenta 
commoveant,  quern  non  demulceant,  cui  non  arrideant  ?  Ubi- 
nanrij  qujcso,  exquisitiora  humani  ingenii  extant  exempla  ?  quis 
non  istam  ^schyli  grandiloquentiam  vividumque  istum  ardorem 
suspicit  ?  Sophoclei  cothurni  dignitatem  ac  sublimitatem  admi- 
ramur  omnes,  magis  vero  miramur  istam  loquendi  ac  cogitandi 
llbertatem    optimis    Athenarum    temporibus    revera    dignam. 
Mira   ista  Euripidis   in  affectibus  excitandis  facultas,   suavitas 
denique  et  e  schola  Socratica  ducta  philosophia,  omnium  animos 
dulcedine  insolita  perfundunt.     Aristophanis  facetias  salesque — 
reliquiasque  tuas,  Mcnander,   perpolitas   invitus  taceo.     Quid 
est  quod  Demosthenem,  nomen  omnibus  auditum,  commcmo- 
rcm  ?  Quid  Herodoti,  quid  Thucydidis  laudes  referam  ?    Non 
nisi    coactus    lugensque    hos    ceterosque    Grsecise    scriptores, 
agnlen    nunquam    satis    collaudandum,    prjetereo.     Sed    mihi 
moram  objurgant  Romanorum  scriptorum  cohors.    Te,  Virgili, 
primum,  (quis  enim  dignior  ?)  te,  carminis  Homerici  oemulum, 
laude  prosequamur.     Te  sibi  Theocritus,  te  sibi  Ascrseus  vates, 
parem    honore    agnoscere    gloriantur.       Tuas    etiam    concinit 
laudes  amicus,  neque  ipse  minus  commendandus,  Q.  Horatius 
Flaccus,  ille  "  Romance  fidicen  Iyr?e."   Tibi  equidem,  Auguste, 
gratulor  quia  his  gemellis  Latinse  poeseos  conditoribus  pati'onus 
extitisti.     Hinc  vera  tibi  laus — hinc    tibi  fama  et  immortahs 
honos.     Si  qua  prseclare  gesserit  populus  Romanus,  facta  certe 
dictis    exscquantur.     Per   totum    terrarum    orbem    lic^t    arma 
victor  tulerit  C.  J.  Csesarj  Hcet  Germania,  licet    Gallia,  licet 
denique  ipsa  Britannia,  potestatem  ejus  confessse  sint,  scriptis 
sibi  suis  pcrenniorem  famam,  imperiumque  magis  invidendum, 
profecto  comparavit.     Quibus  vero  verbis  Ciceronis  agam  prse- 
conia?  O  vere  parens  patriae,  cujus  unius  opera  salvam  esse 
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rempublicam  populus  Romanus  universus  una  voce  et  consensu 
juravit !  '  In  orationibus  quanta  verborum  concinnitas  et  pon- 
dus  sententiarum — in  philosophicis  quanta  elucet  gratia, 
quanta  etiam  suavitas  et  eruditionis  acumen  !  neque  quisquam, 
opinor,  fuit  qui  aut  omni  lepore  et  urbanitate  conditior  fuent 
aut  magnificencia  et  splendore  elatior.  Alios  eosque  eximios 
(ne  nimis  in  longum  diffluat  oratio)  omittendos  duco  :  sed  ut 
pauca  de  utiiitate  hovum  studiorum  commoneam,  vix  grava- 
bimini,  auditores,  condonabitis  certe,  eoquc  facilius  quod  tantum 
ad  voluptatem,  minime  ad  usum  accominodata  esse,  quidam 
vociferari  non  erubuerunt.  Recentiorum  fovsan  scripta,  inquies, 
fecerunt  ut,  si  tota  hiec  veterum  literarum  humanitas  situ  ite- 
rum  et  tenebris  offunderetur,  vix  nobis  esset  aut  luctus  aut 
lacrymarum  causa  !  Vehementer  mehercule  nego.  Nonne 
enim  ex  incorruptis  fontibus  qtiam  ex  rivuiis  laticcm  haurire 
prsestat  ?  Isti  certe  quorum  scripta  tot  seculorum  vox  sufFra- 
giis  suis  nunquam  non  comprobavit,  studium  imitationemque 
nostram  jure  sibi  videntur  vindicate  !  Eandem  sibi  fidem  arro- 
gare  nequeunt  recentiorum  libri,  utpote  qui  vicissitudinum  orbis 
impetus,temporisqueexcidianondum  sustinuere:  neque (sicut  ilia 
antiquitatis  monumenta)  omni  ccelo,  omni  imperii  form^e,  omni- 
bus gentibus  vel  cukis  vel  incultis  universe  arriserunt.  Potest- 
ne  igitur  in  errore  versari,  quum  tales  nobis  diligentissime 
tractaridos  proponat  Academia  nostra  ?  "  Quam  multas  imagines 
<'  non  solum  ad  intuendum,  verum  etiam  ad  imitandum,  fortis- 
"  simorum  virorum  expressas,  scriptores  et  Grseci  et  Latini 
"  reliquerunt  !"^  Unde  sententias  puriores,  et  homine  libero 
digniores,  haurire  possumus  ?  Ouis,  quum  priscorum  virtutes 
Quiritium  in  animo  revolverit,  tyranni  vocem  patienter  audiat  ? 
Omnes  sancta  Libertatis  vox  accendit,  et  ad  parentes,  conjuges 
liberosque,  et  si  quid  his  sanctius,  tuendos  excitat  ?  Quis  non, 
nobili  Leonidae  letho  perlecto,  pectus  patrio  amore  illico  exar^ 
descere  sentit  ?  quis  non  pro  sedibus,  pro  aris  et  focis,  mortem 
animo  lubentissimo  oppeteret  ?  Immo,  si  quis  horum  studiorum 
inutilitatem  amplius  urgere  audebit,  non  is  ego  sum  qui  talia 

'  Cf.  Cic.  in  Pisou.  3.  tt  Epist.  Fani.  v.  >^ 
^  Cicero.  Orat.  pr«  Arcljiii. 
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balbutienti  respondeam.  Sua  fruatur  opinione — suam  ob  igno- 
rantiam  mentisque  csecltatem  sibi  ipse  gratuletur.  Jam  mihi, 
antiquarum  literarum  deliciis  relictis,  (utinam  diutius  liceret 
immorari)  ad  alia  Lycasi  nostra  studia  coUaudanda  properandum 
est. 

Jam  mihi  convertere  liceat  vires  ingenii,  quod  scio  quam  sit 
exiguum,  ad  laudes  dicendas  Mathematicae,  quas  forsan  prima 
acie  si  posuissem,  non  valde  errassem.  Hxc  studia,  si  qua  alia, 
certe  omnem  animi  intentionem  rogant,  poscunt,  efflagitam — 
nullam  desidiam,  nullam  socordiam,  patiuntur.  Impensam 
vero  operam,  vigilias  industriamve  antelucanam,  voluptate  puris- 
sima  et  uberrimo  fructu  compensant.  Nomen  ipsum,  existi- 
mationem,  qua  sunt  apud  antiques  habita,  videtur  indicare. 
Procul  tamen  dubio  elogia  splendidissima  protulere  veteres 
philosophi,  oratores,  grammatici,  poetje  denique;  neque  minorem 
apud  recentiores  obtinuere  laudem.  Geometrise  utilitatem 
prsedicavit  Ouintilianus :  **  agitari  namque  animos  atque  acui 
*'  ingenia  et  celeritatem  percipiendi  venire  inde "  ^  docuit. 
Paulo  etiam  infra  "  Eadem,"  inquit,  "  se  tollit  ad  rationem 
*^  usque  mundi,  in  qua  ciam  siderum  certos  constitutosque 
"  cursus  numeris  docet,  discimus  nihil  esse  inordinatum  atque 
<'  fortuitum."  Amplum  satis  testimonium  in  Phxdro  ^  sue 
dedit  doctissimus  Plato :  neque  Ciceronis  quidem  exilius  est. 
"  Quid  dulcius,"  exclamat,  *  "  otio  literato  :  iis  dico  Uteris, 
*'  quibus  infinitatem  rerum  ac  naturie,  et  in  hoc  ipso  mundo, 
"  ccelum,  maria,  ten-as  cognoscimus  ?  "  Idem  etiam  Archime- 
dem  sphsera  sua  coelestes  motus  inter  se  dissimillimos  "  sine 
<'  divino  ingenio "  negat  potuisse  imitari.  Quid  plura  ?  per 
omnes  regiones  pervagatus  est  severioris  hujusce  scientiae 
flagrans  amor.  -(Egyptus  suos  Ptolemseos  atque  antiquiores 
etiam  (testes  sint  superba  Pyramidum  ^  sedificia)  peperit.     Quis 

'  Mathematice :  aGraec.  ixaSyja-i;,  Sic  dicta  -/treT'  i^oyny.  Cf.  $1.  Hist.  Math, 
per  Moutiicla ;  qui  dicit  "  Cette  Etymologic  est  si  heureuse,  &c."  Neque 
aliam  originem  voci  "  Algebra  "  ex  Arabico  fonte  ductae,  tiibuunt  Etyuiologi. 

^  Quintil.  lib.  i.  cap.  10.  ^  Cf.  etiam  Piaton.  de  Repub.  lib.  vii. 

''■  Cic.  Tusc.  Quaest.  v.  §36.  Ed.  Davis,  et  etiam  i.  §  25.  de  Archimede. 

5  Cf.  Rollin.  Antiq.  Hist.  Vol.  i.  de  rebus  jEgypti. 
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non,  ex  Gangis  Nilique  ripis,  quicquid  in  his  rebus  profecerint 
Gr-cvci,  profiuxisse  fateatur  ?  Has  denique  disciplinas  (Alexandria 
barbarorum  armis  devastata)  exulantes    Arabia'   tandem  sinu 
suo  recepit,   fovit,  auxit :    neque  inde  nisi   post  multa  secula 
orbem  reviserunt  nostrum.     Neminem   latet    quantos,   renatis 
tandem  Uteris,  progressus  in  hisce  studiis  fecerint  viri  celeberrimi, 
nee  quam   incredibili    inventionum  varietate    orbem  literatum 
ditaverint.       H3ec    quum    ita    se   habeant,    auditores,    nimium 
commendari  nequit  Academia  nostra,  quae  amplissimis  propositis 
pr^emiis  et  honoribus  alumnos   suos  ad  haec  studia    pr^ecipue 
colenda  excitet.     Nos  igitur  huic  disciplinse,  risu    ineptorum, 
scurrarum  dicacitate  immoti,  totis  viribus  incumbamus.     Dell- 
catulos  istos  qui  laborem  oleumque  reformidant,  missos  facio  : 
quum  vero   quosdam  ingenio"    pollentes  et    eruditione    hisce 
studiis  convitiari  audiam,  paulo  fusius  disserere  non  poenitebit. 
Sunt  qui  hxc  non  nisi  hebetiorum  esse  studia  dicant.     Usque 
adeo  igitur  omni  caruere  ingenio  Pythagoras  et  Plato  ?    Uisque 
adeo,  quseso,  inter  recentioris  aevi  viros,  Cartesius  et  Barrovius  ? 
Absit  ergo  insulsa  ista  et  frigida  Cantilena  !  Sed  non  tarn  aucto- 
ritatis  in  disputando  quam  rationis  momenta  quasrenda  sunt. 
Imprimis  igitur  quas  sibi  laudes  arroget,  quantamque  humano 
generi  utilitatem  attulerit  Astronomia,  quaeramus.     Haec  certe 
nobis  quicquid  sublime   vel    arduum  mens  humana  complecti 
potest,    perspiciendum    obtulit.     Simplicissimis     axiomatibus,' 
argumentis  validissimis,  demonstrationibusque  certissimis,  cocles- 
tium    rationes  motuum  deducuntur.      Summam    omni   seculo 
admirationem  attulerunt  magnitudo  mundi,  motuum  concentus, 
et  mutua  omnium  partium  convenientia :  causas  tamen  omnino* 
ignorabant  veteres  philosophi.   Ouanto  vero  luminis  splendore 
ignorantiam  nostram  illustraverunt  recentiorum  mathematicorum 
investigationes  :    qui  vlx  quod  ampliiis  desidefes   reliquerunt. 
Telluris  circa  axem  suum  conversio  diurna  atque  annuum  per 
orbitam  iter,   quas  non  nobis  difficultates  explicuere  ?  Ex  ilia 

'  Cr'.  Gibbon  Rom.  Hist.  Vol.  x.  p.  157.  ct  Montucla  Hist.  M£ith. 

*  Cf.  Johrson's  Rambler,  passim,  &c. 

^  Vocem  "  Axioiiia"  eodem  secsu  usiirpavit  CKero  de  Nat.  Deor. 

*  Pythagoras  (bene  scio)  puriorem  doctrinani  discip'jiis  obtulit. 
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enim  quare  noctes  diebus  diesque  noctibus  succcdant,  discimus  ; 
hoc  vero  temporum  vicissitudines,  quare  online  constant! 
redeant,  pulcherrime  docet  et  simplicitate  admiranda,  Alterni 
fluxusrefluxusque  marls  baud  amplius  investigantium  facultates 
fugiunt :  Lunam  quippe  satelHtem  nostrum  (prout  cursu  suo 
menstruo  mutentur  locus  et  distantia)  has  reciprocas  aquarum 
agitationes  vi  sua  excitare  felicissime  docuit  Newtonus.  Haud 
amplius 

"  Iiqi:ida  si  qiiando  node  cometae 
Sanguinei  lugubie  nsljei.t:"' 

Jiaud  amplius  defectus  solis,  luns  labores,  portentis  suis  atto- 
ii>itos  terrent  populos.  Nos  vero,  terribilis  intex-necionis  metu 
sulblato,  h?ec  mira  naturse  spectacula  tranquilli  contempla- 
mtir,  vel  constituta  qu?e  sint  reditus  tempora  indagamus. 
Ou.ot  rer.  nostris  animis  antca  ne  cogitatas  quidem,  quot  novos 
oblectationis  fontes  aperuit  instrumentorum  (si  ita  loqui  liceat) 
opti.corum  inventio?  Hinc  discimus  Viam  Lacteam""  innumera- 
bili  pene  stellarum  multitudine  constare:  hsec  novos ^  plane- 
tas  per  remotissima  cceli  spatia  vagantes  oculis  nostris  dedere,  et 
tcrminos  sclentiae  mirifice  provexerunt.  Jam  calculis  Astronomi 
confisus  nautajlittora  relinquere  audet— medium  tentat  oceanum, 
et  per  maria  Atlantica  impavidus  pervehitur.  Novas  explorat 
terras,  populosque  adit  inauditos. 

Nequeo  certe  hic  rem  prsetermittere,  minus  licet  pervulgatam, 
haud  minias  admirandam.  Ouum  Nevi^tonus  motus  planetarum 
et  perturbationes  mutuas  explicasset — quum  omnia  in  centrum 
6ua  gravitate  ferri  docuisset ;  horum  orbitas,  (perturbationibus 
insuper  auctis),  semper  diminui  suspicabantur  multi.  Hinc 
inter  philosophos  crescebat  opinio  fere  ut,  omnibus  tandem  in 
unum  ingenti  fragore  collisis,  totius  natura:  ordo  interiret.  Ex 
hac  sententia  imagines*  splendidissimas    poetse  mutuati  sunt, 

'  Viig,  .-En.  X.  V.  271. 
^  Sic  in  Somnio  Scipionis  Grjec.  vocem  ya^a^la.  reddit  Cicero. 
'  Quorum  princcps  (cni  nomen  "  Uranus"  imposnerunt  Astronomi)  ab  ipso 
Herschelio  appellatus  est   "  Gcorgium  Sidu?."      ('eteri  sunt  Ceres,  Pallas, 
Juno,  &c. 

*  Cf.  Darwin,  Bot.  Garden,  canto  iv.  p.  1. 

"  Koll  on,  ye  stars,  exult  in  youthful  prime,"  Sec. 
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et  hasce  futuras  mundi  ruinas  vivis  coloribus  deplnxerunt. 
Naturae  vero  sortem  feliciorem  futuram  esse  ostendit  Geometrse  ' 
calculus :  unde  sublimiorem  omni  poetarum  descriptione  theo- 
riam  deduxit.  Hasce  enim  perturbationes  quum  quodam 
tempore  auctx  fuerint,  rursus  diminui  et  omnia  in  eandem 
conditionem  redire,  vicibusque  deinde  alternis  in  omne  seculum, 
mutationes  easdem  fieri  docuit  Geometria.  Hinc  perpetua 
vigere  juventute — hinc  duraturum,  dummodo  Dei  phceat  volun- 
tas, hunc  rerum  ordinem,  neque  in  se  exitii  sui  principia  habere 
constat. 

Quin  sigillatim  varies  Mechanices  usus  referam,  manum  inhi- 
bendam  esse  mecum  statui :  vix  enim  quisquam  inveniri  potest 
tarn  omnino  rudis,  quin  quoe  nobis  contulit  beneficia  quotidie 
viderit,  quin  innumeras  ejus  et  ad  commode  vivendum  et  in 
omni  re  utilitates  perspexerit. 

Utrum  igitur  inter  severa  et  sublimia  Geometrise  studia,  an 
inter  altiores  artis  Analyticse  calculos  verseris — utriam  Waringii 
an  Euleri  scripta  evolvere  juvet — utriam  Newtonus  an  Cotesius 
animum  detineant,  satis  amplum  ubique  habes  campum,  in  quo 
se  exerceat  ingenium  et  spatietur  effr^enatum.  Hxc  enim 
studia  nobis  immensum  istud  ostendunt  ^equor,  "  cujus  fines  quo 
longius  progrediamur,  majorem  in  distantiam  recedere  videmus." 
Vereor  equidem,  auditores,  ne  vestva  patientia  abuti  videar : 
quamvis  igitur  tantus  restet  dicendi  locus,  unum  tantummodo 
airgumentum  in  medium  proferam.  Deum  esse,  eundemque 
sapientissimum  et  aeternum  probare,  impiorum  sophismata  deri- 
sorum  confutare,  verus  est  scientix  honos.  Fidem  nostram 
qu?e  stabiliant  et  confirment,  argumenta  promere,  humani  inge- 
nii  opus  est  maxime  laudandum.  Hie  philosophia;  fructus  est 
uberrimus.  Vere  profecto  Cotesius^  nee  minias  cleganter, 
"  Extabit,"  inquit,  "  eximium  Newtoni  opus  adversijs  Atheo- 
«  rum  impetus  munitissimum  prsesidium-,  neque  enim  alicunde 
"  felicius  quam  ex  hac  pharetra  contra  impias  catervas  tela 
"  depromseris."  Omnia  terrestria,  marina,  coelestia,  supremi 
cujusdam  et  omnipotentis  Numinis   manum  indicant :    neque 


>  Cf.  Vincii  Astron.  Vol.  ii.  quarto,  ct  Laplace  Systime  du  IMonde. 
*  Cotes.  Praef.  ad  Princip.  Newt.  r.  30.  Et(,  Col.  AHob. 
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amplius '  concipere  possumus  "  mundum  effici  ornatissimum  et 
*'  pulcherrimum  ex  corporum  concursione  fortuita."  Ubique 
enim  extant  Opificis  intelligentis  documenta.  Naturae  tandem 
arcana  tarn  luculenter  reseravit  Newtonus,  ut  caecus  is  videatur 
necesse  sit,  cui  adhuc  inest  dubitatio  quin  elegantissima  hsecce 
return  compages  a  manu  divina  originem  duxerit ;  qui  condito- 
rem  mundi  non  agnoverit,  et  ex  intimo  corde  veneratus  sit. 
Oportet  enim  quo  magis  augeatur  nobis  scientia,  eo  magis 
crescat  admiratio,  Deique  cultus  :  neque,  si  quaedam  facultates 
nostras  lateant,  segre  feramus. 

Hac  certe  in  concione,  Academici,  quicquid  memoriae  New- 
toni  sacrum  sit,  vos  scio  lubentissime  accepturos.  Mihi  igitur 
et  ipsi,  quum  a  nostro  sermone  non  alienum  videtur,  vocem 
meam  laudantium  choris  liceat  adjungere.  Te  felicissimum, 
Newtone,  prsedico,  qui  aequalium  tuorum  invidiam  modegtia  tua 
et  ingenio  superaveris  •,  qui  omnem  posteritatem  longe  a  tergo 
reliqueris.  Tibi  grata  patria  publicos  funerum  honores  et  exe- 
quias  dicavit.  Tuse  memoriae  exsurgunt  statuae  et  marmora. 
Quid  vero  tuae  gloriae  addere  possunt  Colossi,  quid  marmora, 
quid  Mausolaea  ?  Te  laus  manet  nobilior,  qui  vana  pliilosopho- 
rum  commenta  delevisti;  qui  tenebras  humanae  mentis,  per  tot 
secula  inveteratas,  luiiiine  ingenii  tui  dissipasti.  Tu  primus 
terram,  lunam,  planetas,  simplicissima  gravitatis  norma  in  orbitis 
retineri — mutuosque  circa  solem  cursus  absolvere  j  et  per  univer- 
sam  denique  Naturam  eandem  vim  dilatari,  docuisti.  Tu 
motuum  coelestium  rationes  primus  investigasti.  Tu  primus 
lucis  et  colorum  naturam,  quae  tot  et  tam  magnos  viros  fugerat, 
ostendisti.  Tibi  denique  (quin  singula  referam  vetat  tempus), 
calculi  difFerentialis,^  quo  nihil  subtilius  et  exquisitius  cogitari 
potest,  debemus  inventionem.     Hinc  tibi 

"  Moniimentum  aere  percnnius 
"  Regaliqne  situ  Pjramidura  ultius  " 

■  Cf.  Vince,  Sermons,  p.  65.  "  There  is  a   circumstauce,"   ice.     Sic  p.  73 

and  73,  &c. 

^  Calculuni  differentialem  (Methodum  Fluxionum)  invenisse  ante  Leibnitz 
agnoscit  etiam  Gallus  Geometra  Lacroix  :  "  Qiiand  les  tcrits  de  Newtoa 
furent  r^j  andus,"  A:c.  Vol.  i.  quarto  ed. 
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extruxisti.  SI  quid  in  hoc  genere  profeceruiit  nostrae  setatis 
philosophi,  (nee  multum  profecisse  invidia  ipsa  denegabit) 
«  munus  '  hoc  omne  tuum  est."  Tu  enim  velut  alter  Nilus, 
neque  te  "  populis  licuit  patvum  videre,"  flumine  ingenii  latis- 
simo  omni  philosophise  ubertatem  et  feUcitatem  attulisti.  Si  me 
rei  jucunditas  paulo  forsan  diutius,  quam  par  esset,  detinuit,  ne 
miremini.  Tanti  enim  laudibus  viri  (qui  non  et  sibi  solum  et 
patriae  honorem,  verum  etiam  toti  humano  generi  attulit),  quis 
modum  potest  imponere  ?  Nee  minima  laus  est  his  nostris 
Athenis  talem  virum  genuisse. — Sed  redeat  unde  quodammodo 
aberrasse  videtur  oratio.  Quoniam  igitur  ilia  vere  aurea  Newtoni 
opera  nobis  optimam  animi  disciphnam  prsebeant;  quoniam 
studia  mathematica  tot  utilitatis,  ne  dieam  deliciarum,  fontes 
aperiant ;  nobis  eerte,  quod  summe  in  iis  elaborandum  esse 
voluit  Academia  nostra,  gratulemur.  «  Quamobrem  pergite  ut 
«  facitis,  adolescenteSj  atque  in  id  studium,  in  quo  estis,  incum- 
**  bite,  ut  et  vobis  honori,  et  amicis  utilitati,  et  reipublicse 
«  emolumento  esse  possitis."  '" 

Licet  jamjam  in  majorem  quam  expeetaveram  molem  creve- 
rit  oratio,  vix  forsan  muneri  demandato  satisfecerim,  ni  eruditas 
professorum  prselectiones  commemorem.  Quod  quidem  facio, 
idque  libenter  gratique  animi  recordatione.  Quam  mire  accom- 
modantur  ad  excitandum  ingenuse  juventutis  ardorem,  ad  facul- 
tates  acuendas  et  informandas  !  Quantopere  scientiarum  cogni- 
tionem  promovent,  quam  pulcherrime  varies  earundem  usus 
ostendunt !  Neque  quisquam  tam  omnino  liberaHs  ingenii 
expers  qui  istas  invitus  audiat :  nee  qui  attentus  unquam  audl- 
verit,  quin  fructum  inde  copiosissimum  reportaret.  Si  qui  vero 
in  eodem  pulvere  sibi  gloriam  consequi  ardeant,  unde  uberius 
auxilium  possunt,  quam  ex  his  philosophorum  nostrorum  scholis 
deducere  ?  Vincii  et  WoUastoni  laudes,  (cfUid  ceteros  dicam  ?) 
.omnes  novimus :  agnovlt  Academia  et  comprobavit.  Nee 
magis  honestum  est  hisce  viris,  quod  digni  qui  illustrissimis 
muneribus  ornarentur  visi  sunt,  quam  Academise  ipsi  quod  eos^ 


•  Hoc  etiam  a^noscit  Laplace,  Newtono  proximus,  "  loiigo  sed  proximus 
intervailo.'*    Syst^ine  du  Monde,  Tom.  ii.  e.  5. 

*  Cic.  de  Orator,  lib.  i.  Prooem. 
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patroclnio  foveret  suo  et  honoribus  inslgniret  amplissimis.  Vobis 
vero,  vlri  doctissimi,  si  vel  tantillum  gloriolx  ex  voce  mea 
accresceret,  lubentissime  addiderim ;  utcunque  vero  hoc  sit, 
non  nisi  dolore  summo  et  molestissime  singulorum  laudes  et 
virtutes  omitto :  nequeo  vero  a  me  impetrare  quin  tuum  nomen, 
Clerice,  (absit  invidia)  paueis  illustrem.  Quis  unquam  tuas, 
quseso,  prselectiones  audivit,  quin  delectatione  summa  perfunde- 
retur^  quin  voces  tuas  sitiens  exciperet?  Tuam  morum  facili- 
tatem,  eloquentiam,  urbanitatem,  quis  non  admiratur  ?  Te  inso- 
lito '  prosecuta  est  honore  Academia,  te  qui,  utilis  scientiae 
flagrans  amore,  longi  difficultates  itineris  et  pericula  impavidus 
superasti.  Te  nee  coeli  Laponici  inclementia,  nee  magis  invisa 
Russorum  bai-taries,  a  proposito  deterruerunt.  Tu,  Atticis 
perpolitus  studiis,  visisti  regiones  Grzeciasj  felicis  eheu  !  quon- 
dam, cujus  reliquias  venerabundi  sectamur :  diligentiamque 
tuam  et  ardorem  testatur  Ceres  ilia  ab  Eleusine  deportata.  Dolet 
vero,  dolet,  populum  olim  florentissimum  omni  ingenii  ubertate 
et  libertatis  studio,  hodie  tenebris  ignorantise  involutum  esse  et 
servitute  durissima  oppressum  jacere.  Fructu  per  tot  itinera 
acquisito  maturus,  experientia  annorum  edoctus,  laborum  primi- 
tias  et  doctrinse  tuse  in  usum  Academice  nostrse  dedicasti  :  et 
ardore  proprio  eodemque  laudatissimo,  juventutis  animos  accen- 
disti  et  ad  ea  studia  prosequenda  quibus  ^  nullus  locus  obstat, 
quae  omnes  etiam  regiones  jucundas  reddunt,  excitasti.  Quid 
dulcius  esse  potest  quam  varias  natura;  partes  investigare, 
diversas  ejusdem  formas  perscrutari ;  in  omnibus  Dei  manum 
suspicere  ?  Utrum  enim  juvet  "  coeli  convexa  tueri,"  vel  florum 
etiam  species  exquirere  vel  lapidum  naturam — utrum  beryllos 
an  smaragdos  videamus,  magnam  animus  inde  sentit  admirati- 
onem.  Si  montium  altissimorum  fastigia  adscendamus,  si 
terras  ab  omni  man  remotas  examinemus,  ubicunque  denique 
gentium  versemur,  varias  undique  echinorum  formas  aliasque- 
species  marinas  invenimus.  Estne  igitur,  quseso,  qui  diluvio 
(nequeenim  talibus  locis  easflumina  deponere  potuerunt),omnem 

*  Novum  nempe  instituit  Professorium  munus,  quo,  ob  egregia  ejus  in  Acade- 
njiam  merita,  Doctni.  Clarke  houoravit. 

^  Miueralogiae  nempe. 
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hunc    terrarum   globum    coopertum   fuisse,    amplius   audebit 
denegare  ? 

Impense  (impensius  etiam  si  licuisset)  studia  in  rebus  physl- 
cis  posita  collaudavimus ;  minime  tamen  usu  carent  ista  quK 
humanje  mentis  principia  illustrant  atque  mutuum  cogitationum 
inter  se  nexum  docent."  Non  vanas  istas  et  pene  aniles,  qus 
medii  jevi  sophistas  argutiis  suis  implicuere,  qussstiones  dico  : 
sed  libros  recentiorum  digniores  ex  quibus  Lockium  meditationi 
nostrs  prcecipue  commendavit  Academia.  Liceat  mihi  gloriari, 
quod  primum  lumen  his  rebus  et  omni  pene  pliilosophiae  dederit 
nostrse  discipline  filius,  Baconus  :  qui  superstitiosas  ignorantise 
tenebras,  qui  inanem  istam  antiquse  philosophise  vencrationem 
primus  dissipavit.  Idem  etiam  Aristotelis  auctoritatem,  per  tot 
secula  inveteratam  et  quasi  hominum  mentibus  insitam,  (neque 
quidquam  in  philosophicis  auctoritate  deterius),  primus  labe- 
factare  potuit :  et  puriore  tandem  ratiocinandi  methodo  adhibita, 
veram  scientise  aperuit  viam. 

Diversa  diversorum  sunt  ingenia ;  neque  omnes  fieri  vel 
duces  vel  senatores  vel  poetse  possumus.  Ideo  vero  nati  sumus, 
ut  facultates  a  natura  datas  augeamus,  et  reipublicas  ubilitati 
quodammodo  consulamus  ;  neque  quisquam,  opinor,  tarn  inopi 
pr^editus  est  mente  quin,  banc  pro  virili  colendo,  amicis  carus, 
societati  utilis,  sibi  denique  jucundus  fieri  possit.  Hinc  elucet 
Academi?e  nostrce  prsestantia :  varias  ^  namque  res  proponit 
quibus  incumbere,  prout  suadeat  ingenium,  possumus.  Nemi- 
nem  vero  cui  pectus  sit  ingenuum  vel  ambitione  motum  honesta, 
desidi?e  illecebris  sese  traditurum  credibile  est ;  liberalem  enim 
excitant  semulationem  honores  et  prcemia  ab  Academia  insti- 
tuta  :  neque,  studiis  tam  dignis  propositis,  laboris  tsedium  sentit 
animus :  urget  vero  cursum  et  ad  metam  properat. — Procul 
hinc  ablegantur  vana  ineptiarum  lenocinia ;  —  procul  etiam 
futiles  ad  captandum  vulgus  editi  libri :  neque  istos  legimus 
auctores,  quorum  scripta  mentem  pessundant  pravasque  excitant 

*  Pulcheirime  de  usu  studiorura  Metaphysicorura  disseniit  Dugald  Stewart. 
Phil.  Humanae  Mentis,  cap.  2  et  3. 

^  Varia  appeilo  prxmia,  Mathematica,  Classica^  (si  ita  loqui  liceat)  Theo- 

logica,  &c. 
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animi  afFectiones.  Minime  hie  ut  multiplicem  operum  varie- 
tatem  leviter  delibemus,  stimulamur :  tantum  vero  ut  pauca 
eademque  optima  excerpamus,  et  summe  in  iis  evolvendis  labo- 
rando,  fructum  nobis  certissimum  comparemus.  Quum  igitur 
tali  disciplina  scientiaque  tarn  accurata  floreat  hsecce  Academia, 
alumnos  ejus  reipublicje  prccurandse  rationem  apprime  callere 
vix  mirum  est.  Suntne,  quseso,  qui  in  severiori  juris  studio 
iisdem  praestiterint,  qui  infinitam  causarum  varietatem  subtiliore 
judicio  perceperint  et  explicarint  ?  ex  disciplina  enim  nostra 
tanta  fit  assiduitatis  consuetude  et  industrise,  ut  nunquam  postea 
vel  eos  deserat  vel  etiam  languescat.  Ouid  est  quod  doctissi- 
mos  fidei  nostrse  defensores  memorem,  quid  clarissimos  istos 
qui  iniquis  irnpiorum  captiunculis  responderunt,  et  argumenta 
infidelium  confutarunt.  Quis  enim  Barrovii,  Jortini,  Paleii, 
(vivos  eosque  forsan  baud  minores  pr^etereo)  nomina  fando  non 
acceperit  ?  quis  legendo  non  admiratus  sit  ?  Alms  ideo  matri, 
unicuique  nostrum  carissimse,  tropaeum  quo  nihil  splendidius, 
extruxit  gloria  filiorum.  Loci  etiam  ipsius  celebritas  et  tot 
virorum  summorum  memoria  animum  vehementer  excitant.* 
Cui  tandem  non  exardescit  pectus  diviniore  flamma  quum  loca 
quibus  Newtonus  olim  versatus  est,  videat  ?  Ouis  unquam 
sedes  Miltoni  contemplatur  quin  in  animo  Isetiorem  poeseos 
fontem  sentiat  ?  Se  statim  in  Athenas  corripi  quis  non  arbitratur, 
vestigia  secutus  Bentleii  et  Porsoni .''  Literse  enim  fuerunt 
Porsono,  (quem  immatura,  eheu !  morte  prsereptum  lugemus 
omnes)  non  vulgares  h^e  et  quotidianse,  sed  uberrimae  et  maxime 
exqulsitse.  Fuit  judicium  subtile  limatumque.  Vobis  quidem 
omnibus,  vobis,  literarum  et  elegantiorum  et  severiorum  Antis- 
tites  Lycaeique  nostri  ornamenta,  vestra  ipsorum  opera  "  aeterni- 
tatem  immortalitatemque  donaverunt."  ^ 

Mese  igitur  ut  orationi,  qualiscunque  sit,  coronidem  imponam, 
inter  tot  argumenta  necesse  est  ut  multa  prseteream.  Ex  tanta 
enim  rerum  laudatione  dignarum  varietate,  excellentissima  quae- 
que  modo  tempus  sinit  libemus.     Qusecunque  vero  omiserim. 


^  Natur&ne  nobis  hoc  datum  dicani  an  errore  quodam ;  ut  cum  loca  vide- 
amus  iu  quibus  memoria  dignos  vires,  &c.     Cic.  de  Fin.  lib.  v.  Prooem. 


Cicero,  Orat. 
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vestra  ipsorum  corda,  Academici,  gratique  animi  fidelitas,  facil- 
lime  suppeditabunt.  Si  verb  nos  felicissimos  pvsedicemus,  quod 
patriam  libertate  purissima  florentem  et  potestate  nacti  simus, 
gaudeamus  insuper  nos  in  hujusce  Academiae  gremium  receptos 
esse,  ubi,  quodeunque  est  ingenui,  quodcunque  liberalis  et 
eruditi,  prosequi  datur.  Tu  igitur,  quam  totus  veneror,  Alma 
Mater,  tuam  ab  omni  mutatione  incorruptam  serves  disciplinam, 
ac  lumen  doctrinse  et  virtutis  semper  difFundas.  Floreas,  precor, 
in  omne  seculum  novis  honorum  incrementis :  nee  glorise  monu- 
mentum  tuse  nisi  fracto  illabatur  orbe. 

JOHJNNES  JSHBRIDGE,    A.  B. 

TRIN.  CO^L. 

Cantabrigiae. 
In  Comitiis  Maximis. 


NECROLOGY. 


VVe  have  already  alluded  to  the  death  of  Professor  Scott  of 
Aberdeen,  (See  No.  v.  p.  79.)  We  now  present  our  readers 
with  his  character,  drawn  by  Dr.  Skene  Ogilvy,  Senior  Minister 
of  Old  Aberdeen. 

"  As  a  man,  the  conduct  of  Mr.  Scott  was  dignified  and 
correct.  He  neither  assumed  that  austerity,  which  sets  others 
at  a  distance  ;  nor  descended  to  those  frivolous  levities,  which 
lead  to  unbecoming  familiarity.  Possessing,  in  an  uncommon 
degree,  a  calm  firmness  of  mind,  by  which  he  could  control  his 
feelings,  and  adhere  to  his  purposes,  he  was  generally  able  to 
avoid  the  errors,  into  which  the  unwary  are  often  led  by  the 
disorders  of  the  passions  :  and  to  ensure  the  success  of  his 
undertakings,  by  the  caution  with  which  they  were  commenced, 
and  the  undeviating  steadiness  with  which  they  were  kept  in 
view. 
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<<  In  domestic  life  his  character  was  amiable. —  The  tears  of 
his  disconsolate  widow  can  but  feebly  express  her  heartfelt 
grief  for  a  most  worthy,  indulgent,  and  affectionate  husband, 
who  rejoiced  with  her  in  prosperity,  counselled  her  in  perplexity, 
and  in  affliction  soothed  and  composed  her,  by  his  kind, 
constant,  and  sedulous  attentions.  Her  happiness  or  sorrow  he 
felt  as  his  own. 

"  Steady  and  warm  in  his  attachments,  his  intimate  friends 
will  long  recollect  with  mingled  gratitude  and  regret,  the 
readiness  of  his  sound,  though  unobtruded  advice  ;  the  cheer- 
fulness, with  which  he  endeavoui'ed  to  promote  their  interest ; 
and  the  pleasure  he  felt,  when  fortune  favored  their  views. 
Unostentatious  in  his  professions  of  regard,  the  sincerity  of  his 
affection  was  marked,  chiefly,  by  the  assiduity  of  his  eff'orts  to 
alleviate  their  distress. 

"  His  house  was  the  seat  of  hospitality,  afi'ability,  and  kind- 
ness. His  door  was  opened  with  complacency  to  the  stranger  : 
and  he  was  always  pleased  to  see  a  companion  or  a  friend. 

*'  In  company,  he  neither  anxiously  sought,  nor  aff'ectedly 
shunned,  learned  conversation  ;  but  was  at  all  times  willing, 
as  far  as  propriety  would  admit,  to  adapt  his  discourse  to  the 
humor  and  inclinations  of  his  associates  : — to  the  young,  as 
well  as  to  the  old ;  to  the  gay,  as  well  as  to  the  grave  5  to  the 
man  of  the  world,  as  well  as  to  the  scholar.  With  an  accurately 
discriminating  eye  he  could  perceive  where,  and  with  whom, 
he  might  safely  and  properly  unbend  his  mind  ;  and  when,  and 
how  far,  it  was  expedient  to  use  reserve.  Wherever  he  was 
known,  his  company  was  eagerly  and  generally  courted  :— and, 
we  admire  the  talent,  by  which  he  could  devote  large  portions 
of  his  time  to  the  gratifications  of  social  intercourse,  v/ithout 
suff'ering  his  ardor  in  literary  pursuits  to  cool.  Where  he  was 
accustomed  to  visit,  often  will  the  sigh  be  heard,  among  those 
who  feel  the  loss  of  the  cheerful  conversation,  with  which  he 
was  wont  to  amuse,  to  please,  and  to  inform  his  associates. 

"  Long  Mall  his  fellow-citizens  lament  his  death,  and  recol- 
lect his  virtues.  Often  will  they  mention  his  name  with  the  feel- 
ings of  respect  and  esteem,  due  to  the  memory  of  the  man,  who, 
with  high  credit  to  himself,  and  advantage  to  the   place,   dis- 
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charged,  during  several  years,  the  functions  of  Chief  Magistrate 
in  his  native  city ;  who,  in  all  the  offices  that  he  held  amongst 
them,  successfully  directed  his"  undeviating  efforts  to  their 
common  good  •,  and,  whose  purse,  witliout  the  ostentation  of 
charity,  was  ever  open  to  their  poor. 

<<  As  a  man  of  letters,  his  attainments  were  truly  great. 
Endowed  with  more  than  ordinary  natural  abilities  ;  and  avail- 
ing himself  of  all  the  advantages  of  an  excellent  education,  he 
devoted  his  attention  to  literary  pursuits,  with  that  ardor  which 
marks  the  scientific  mind.  Nor  did  he  fail  to  reap  the  fruits 
of  his  industry ;  for  his  philosophical  publications,  and  his 
extensive  and  highly  valued  correspondence  with  learned  men, 
had  procured  him  uncommon  esteem  in  the  literary  world. 
The  numerous  compositions  which  he  has  left  in  an  unfinished 
state,  serve  now,  alas  !  only  to  show  what  might  have  been 
expected  from  his  genius,  knowledge,  and  industry,  if  it  had 
pleased  God  to  prolong  his  estimable  life. 

"  In  his  Academical  Lectures,  he  combined  original  observa- 
tion with  judicious  selection,  and  accurate  scientific  arrange- 
ment with  that  simplicity,  perspicuity,  and  neatness  of  style, 
which  is  the  best  and  most  captivating  vehicle  of  instruction. 
Deeply  conversant  in  the  writings  both  of  ancient  and  modern 
philosophers,  he  freely  availed  himself  of  all  their  information  ; 
while  trusting  modestly  to  his  own  powers,  he  had  the  courage 
to  think,  and  to  judge  for  himself.  Where  his  reason  led  him 
to  differ  from  respectable  authorities,  cautiously  avoiding  that 
asperity  of  language,  which  is  too  often  the  disgrace  of  literary 
combatants,  he  stated  the  arguments  on  which  he  founded  his 
opinions,  with  the  manly  firmness  which  becomes  the  advocate 
of  truth.  Preserving  the  respectful  deference  due  to  distin- 
guished learning  and  genius,  even  while  they  err,  his  candid, 
unassuming  manner  never  injured  the  memory  of  a  dead,  or 
wounded  the  feelings  of  a  living  opponent.  It  was  only  against 
those  sophists,  whose  pernicious  tenets  tend  to  sap  the  founda- 
tions of  religion,  or  to  disturb  the  harmony  of  social  life,  that 
his  indignation  could  be  roused:-- and  even  then,  while,  in 
terms  of  merited  ridicule  or  contempt,  he  exposed  the  fallacy, 
in  pity  he  spared  the  man.     Far  from  thinking  that   human 

Vol.  i\.     No.  vil.  >* 
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science  had  yet  attained  perfection,  he  was  constantly  attentive 
to  its  progress.  In  his  zeal  for  its  improvement,  he  was  not 
misled  by  the  theories  which  fancy  daily  forms,  and  which  inge- 
nuity and  novelty  alone  support ;  but,  deliberately  applying  the 
test  of  reason  to  whatever  the  genius  or  learning  of  the  age 
brought  forward  to  his  view,  while  he  rejected  what  seemed 
frivolous  or  false,  he  carefully  enriched  his  academical  course 
with  every  new  and  important  discovery. 

"  Such  was  the  example  which  he  gave  to  his  pupils,  in  his 
manner  of  investigating,  illustrating,  and  defending  truth. 

«  Its  happy  influence  appeared  in  the  steadiness  and  dignity 
which  commanded  their  respect,  combined  with  the  affability 
and  kindness  which  won  their  hearts  ;  and  in  the  pleasing 
address  with  which  he  roused  them  to  application,  by  exciting  in 
them  a  laudable  emulation,  and  animating  them  with  the  love 
of  science.  When  the  relation  of  pupil  and  teacher  had  ceased, 
young  men  of  merit  were  sure  to  find  in  him  the  characters  of 
a  father  and  a  friend. 

*<  By  his  death,  science  has  lost  a  friend  who  bade  fair  to 
increase  her  stores ;  society,  one  of  its  most  respectable  and 
agreeable  members ;  and  the  University,  a  Professor  of  highly 
distinguished  ability  and  usefulness. ' 

*<  But  his  abilities,  his  learning,  and  the  excellence  of  his 
manner  of  communicating  knowledge,  are  not  the  only  impor- 
tant endowments  for  which  the  literary  world,  and  the  public  at 
large,  will  long  and  deeply  lament  his  untimely  fate. 

<*  Feeling,  on  his  heart,  the  powerful  influence  of  rational 
Christianity ;  and  sensible  that  the  impressions  of  early  life 
are  lasting,  the  philosophy  which  he  taught  was  friendly  to  the 
best  interests  of  religion  and  morals.     In  his  writings,  in  his 


'  Mr.  Robert  Eden  Scott  died  in  the  morning  of  Monday  the  14th  of 
January,  1811.  After  having  acted  during  several  sessions  of  college  as  an 
assistant  Professor,  he  held  different  chairs  in  the  University,  nearly  15  years; 
and  taught,  with  great  reputation  and  success,  Greek,  Mathematics,  Natural 
and  Moral  Philosophy,  and  Logic,  He  was  descended,  by  his  mother,  from  the 
family  of  Gordons,  who  had  been  much  and  justly  respected  as  Professors  in 
the  University  and  King's  College  of  -Aberdeen  for  almost  two  centuries* 
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conversations,  and  in  his  school,  scepticism  and  infidelity,  with 
all  their  fallacies  and  fictions,  were  zealously  opposed  ;  while 
the  sacred  treasures  of  natural  and  revealed  religion,  which 
cherish  whatever  wisdom,  virtue,  and  affection  value  most,  were 
supported  with  that  force  of  argument  which  flows  from  the 
clearest  understanding,  and  with  that  energy  of  manner,  which 
emanates  from  the  heart  that  feels  their  power.  These  alone, 
he  knew,  could  soothe  the  sensibilities  of  a  wounded  spirit,  in 
those  hours  of  sorrow,  when  other  consolations  are  of  no  avail : 
— these  alone,  he  knew,  could  ease  the  throbbings  of  the  heart 
that  mourns  for  departed  worth  : — and  these  alone,  he  knew, 
could  arm  the  dying  man  with  fortitude,  with  resignation,  and 
with  joy. 

"  Nor  did  his  well-founded  expectations  terminate  in  disap- 
pointment. He  showed,  on  his  death-bed,  the  magnanimity 
and  hope,  which  spring  from  the  sound  and  rational  principles 
which  he  had  uniformly  inculcated,  and  by  which  he  had  care- 
fully regulated  his  conduct.  During  the  progress  of  the  fatal 
fever  which  deprived  us  of  this  truly  worthy  man,  in  every 
lucid  interval  he  calmly  viewed  his  approaching  end. 

"  Observing  a  friend  sitting  by  him,  and  looking  on  him  with 
anxious  tenderness,  he  affectionately  grasped  his  hand,  and, 
with  the  noble  confidence  of  a  dying  Christian,  he  said,  "I 
know  that  I  am  going  to  another  and  a  better  world."  In  the 
evening  immediately  preceding  his  death,  and  but  a  little  time 
before  he  had  intirely  lost  the  power  of  speech,  with  the  resig- 
nation and  composure  of  a  true  disciple  of  Jesus,  he  recom- 
mended his  departing  spirit  to  his  God,  through  the  merits  and 
mediation  of  his  Redeemer.  How  difi^erent  is  this  from  the 
gloomy  end  of  the  doubting  sceptic,  the  sullen  departure  of  the 
hardened  infidel,  or  the  frightful  death  of  the  sinner,  who 
expires  without  a  ray  of  hope  \  What  a  praQtical  value  does  it 
stamp  upon  the  rational  assurance  of  "eternal  life,"  which 
Christianity  alone  can  inspire  ! 
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ON    THE 

LYRICAL  METRES  OF  ANACREON. 


»  Wishing  to  bring  to  a  conclusion  what  I  had  to  say  on  the 
subject  of  Metre  in  general,  I  will  now  make  an  application  of 
it  to  the  Lyrical  Metres  of  Anacreon.  The  principles,  that  I 
have  endeavoured  to  establish  in  the  preceding  part,  will  make, 
I  trust,  easy  and  obvious  all  that  follows.  These  principles,  it 
may  be  remembered,  are,  that  times  ((ry)|XHTa)  constitute  feet, 
that  the  different  proportions  of  these  feet  constitute  the  variety 
of  rhythm,  but  that  some  certai7iy  determined,  and  jvescribcd 
order  of  rhythm  is  necessary  to  constitute,  or,  to  borrow  a 
classical  expression,  to  build  up  metre.'  Indeed,  this  metaphor, 
derived  from  building,  is  so  apposite,  and  well  suited  to  the 
illustration  of  the  subject,  that  I  will  pursue  it  a  little  farther, 
and  to  a  more  minute  resemblance.  The  times  that  constitute 
feet,  I  should  add,  may  be  compared  to  hewn  stones,  or  bricks, 
so  formed,  that  two  placed  end-wise  may  be  equal  to  one 
placed  longitudinally,  and  thus  the  end  may  represent  the  short 
ftme,  and  the  length  its  double  or  long  time.  Feet  may  be 
represented  by  the  different  combinations  of  ends  and  lengths, 
according  to  the  number  of  short  and  long  syllables,  and  metre 
may  be  represented  by  the  regidar  return  of  these  ends  and 
lengths,  or  half  and  whole  bricks,  in  certain  places,  exhibiting 
an  appearance  of  what  is  called  in  brick-work  bonds  and 
closures.  Rhythm,  on  the  contrary,  would  represent  no  such 
appearance  of  regularity.  In  this  manner  the  differences  of 
metre  may  be  made  sensible  to  the  eye,  and  the  young  scholar 
may  be  instructed  to  lay  a  course  of  iambic  or  dactylic  feet,  and 
to  raise  an  iambic,  or  any  other  metrical  wall,  by  the  help  of  a 
few  lines  on  paper,  which  may  serve  equally  the  purpose  of 
instruction  and  amusement.  Every  projector  has  a  sort  of 
parental  regard  for  his  own  speculations,  and  so  persuaded  am 

*  Coadere  cax-men. 
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I  of  the  utility  of  this  humble  contrivance,  that  I  have  it  in 
contemplation,  for  the  use  of  my  young  friends  at  school,  to 
prepare  a  chart  of  this  nature,  to  be  intitled,  Metrical  Archi- 
tecture. 

Another  principle,  that  I  have  established  is,  that  every  foot  has 
its  ap(7ij  and  flfVif ',  and  that  in  metre,  this  ciqGic  and  fieVij  is  either 
fixedy  or  variable^  in  quantity,  to  the  amount  of  one  time ;  and 
that  the  fixed  is  so,  either  syllabically  flr??^  temporally,  or  tempo- 
rally 07ilij ;  and  in  compound  feet,  that  what  is  fixed,  either 
extends  itself  generally  throughout  the  whole  measure  of  the 
oip(nc  and  9:Vif,  or  is  partial  and  restricted  to  some  times  only  ; 
so  that  in  compound  feet  the  apo-^f  and  SsVjj  may  be  fixed  in  part, 
syllabically  and  temporally,  in  part  temporally  only. 

A  foot  differs  from  rhythm,  as  part  does  from  the  whole,  as 
a  species  of  proportion,  from  proportion  in  general.  Thus  all 
dactyls  are  rhythmical,  but  all  rhythm  is  not  dactylic. 

I  shall  now  endeavour  to  show,  that  the  Anacreontic  metre  is 
not  iambic,  nor  trochaic,  nor  a  mixture  of  both,  as  some  would 
have  it ;  nor  destitute  altogether  of  quantity,  and  to  be  measured 
only  by  a  certain  number  of  syllables,  as  others  have  supposed ; 
but  that  it  is  a  peculiar  metre,  and  what  Quintilian  calls 
Anacreontium  colon,  as  having  been  either  invented,  or  brought 
into  repute  at  least,  by  Anacreon ;  and  that  all  the  verses  in  all 
the  Odes  of  Anacreon,  however  different  in  appearance,  are 
reducible  to  one  measure,  and  to  one  standard,  according  to  the 
scale  subjoined — 
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I  say  here,  that  the  flsVjs  is  fixed,  temporally  only,  tlirougli- 
outy  to  distinguish  it  from  the  SeV»f  in  the  common  iambic 
measure,  where  also  the  fisVi;  is  fixed  temporally,  but  not 
temporally  throughout^  for  it  is  syllabically  and  temporally  fixed 
in  the  first  part,  or  short  time,  but  is  fixed  temporally  onZj/,  and 
not  syllabically  in  the  second  part,  or  long  time,  and  admits, 
therefore,  of  a  tribrach,  but  not  of  a  trochaic  in  its  $£o-»f.  It  may 
be  observed,  that  an  amphibrachys,  although  equivalent  to  four 
times,  does  not  occur,  to  the  best  of  my  recollection,  in  the 
a^o-jf  of  the  first  foot  of  any  Ode  in  Anacreon,  perhaps, 
because  the  measure  being  full  at  an  iambic,  an  additional  time 
would  be  superfluous,  and  because  an  amphibrachys  is  incapa- 
ble of  being  resolved  into  a  spondee,  like  the  proceleusmaticus 
IJi.sQ6o[x,=v.  It  should  seem  as  if  the  cips-i:  consisted  of  a  spondee, 
or  an  iambic,  or  of  feet  resolvable  into  one  or  the  other. 

Let  us  now  apply  this  scale  to  some  of  the  Odes,  dividing  the 
feet  by  continued  lines,  and  their  ufo-ig  by  dotted  ones — 
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It  may  be  seen  that  all  the  verses  in  the  preceding  Ode 
conform  themselves  to  the  scale  -given,  except  the  single  line, 
'O  va§5r)0  S'oy^ev  IfTTiv.  Barnes,  to  preserve  the  metre,  without 
any  authority  of  manuscripts,  would  read,  Nap^^  yuq  ovlsv 
itjTiv.  I  conceive  that  it  is  an  mterpolation  by  some  grammarian, 
who  would  amplify  and  illustrate  the  general  word  crx^Trrpov, 
by  the  more  appropriate  one,  Nup^r^^  -,  and  that  these  interpola- 
tions are  very  common  we  shall  have  occasion  to  notice 
hereafter. 

I  will  divide  the  verse  of  another  Ode,  the  l7th,  into  feet, 
and  the  feet  into  their  apaii  and  ^hic^  and  the  whole  of  this 
Ode  will  be  found  conformable  to  the  scale — 
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I  have  selected  the  two  preceding  Odes,  because  these  are 
among  the  few  perfect  ones,  that  may  be  relied  on  as  genuine, 
and  are  vouched  as  Anacreon' s^  the  formxcr  by  Hephsestion,  the 
latter  by  Aulus  Gellius.  The  whole  of  the  latter  Ode  is  given  in 
Aulus  Gellius,  (LA9.  c.  9.)  and  we  may  ascertain,  from  a  com- 
parison of  this  with  the  copy  of  it  in  the  Vatican  manuscript, 
supposed  to  be  of  the  10th  century,  how  many  interpolations  had 
crept  into  the  original,  even  at  that  early  period  j  and  we  may 
conjecture,  that  the  other  Odes  of  Anacreon  have  not  shared  a 
better  fate  in  passing  through  the  hands  of  Greek  priests  and 
grammarians.  Upon  the  whole,  his  Odes  have  suffered  more, 
perhaps,  from  the  conceit  of  learned  commentators,  than  from 
the  blunders  of  illiterate  transcribers.     In  the  Vatican  copy,- 
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for  instance,  the  14th  verse  Is  omitted,  and  between  the  13th 
and  15th,  are  inserted  the  following  amplifications,  exhibiting 
on  the  very  face  of  them  the  base  alloy  of  counterfeits  : 

Ay^vo^otTag  TrarouvTag 

Tcivc   ^aT'jgovi  yiXxvTu:, 

Koc]  ^pvcrou;  Toug  &QXT!X.Cy 

Ku)  Kv^spriv  ysXajcrav. 
In  these  verses,  independent  of  their  insipidity,  we  have  in 
the  last  but  one,  an  error  in  the  metre,  which  alone  may  con- 
vince us,  that  they  are  not  genuine. 

"We  may  observe,  that  as  quantity  became  neglected  in  the 
latter  ages,  verses  were  formed,  which  imitated  the  established 
metres  in  the  number  of  syllables  only,  to  the  utter  disregard 
of  rhythm  ;  and  that  this  corruption  had  taken  place  at  an  early 
period  we  have  abundant  proof  in  Montfaucon's  Palsographia. 
He  cites  these  Imes,  among  others,  in  a  manuscript  (see p.  50. J 
of  the  1 1th  century — 

These  are  evidently  intended  for  iambics,  but  are  much  such 
iambics,  as  the  following  line  from  Catullus  is  an  hexameter — 
Ne  supinus  eat,  cavaque  in  palude  recumbat.  To  a  modern 
Greek,  who  pays  no  longer  attention  to  rhythm  or  quantity,  the 
exceptionable  line,  Ka)  yjv7ou^  rob;  hoirvxy  sounds  as  well  as 
the  genuine  metre,  '//cfxTcrTj  ao)  Tro/vjcrci!/,  in  the  same  manner  as 
to  an  English  ear,  it  makes  no  difference  whether  we  read  the 
first  line  in  Virgil,  Tityre  tu  patulae,  etc.  or  Patulx  tu  Tityre, 
etc.  and  for  the  same  reason,  because  with  us  the  observation 
of  quantity  is  a  matter  of  mere  science  and  study,  and  not  of 
esperience.     The  Sotadian  verse,  , ' 

iVo'jU-OJ    IcrXi    ^=SC,     TOUTOV   as)  TTUVTOIT:   TJJU,«, 

sounds  to  unlearned  ears  like  a  good  hexameter,  and  I  have  no 
doubt  that  the  inscription  in  Clarke's  Travels  into  Russia, 
fp.  4.98.; 

AiiTOxgaToop  Kaifrao  Zv^vjo'J  vjas^ri:  vixriTr)§ 
' — — ixeyKTTOg  cic\  crs/3a(7T0c, 

'  See  Fischer's  Anaweon,  ed.  1793.  p.  T- 
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was  Intended  for  two  hexameters.  The  date  of  this  Inscription 
is  placed  by  Clarke  at  the  beginning  of  the  5th  century. 
Instances  of  this  syllabic  metre  occur  in  most  of  the  Odes  that 
pass  under  the  name  of  Anacreon,  but  which,  we  may  rest 
assured,  are  not  only  not  Anacreon's,  but  the  production  of 
some  later  Greek,  whom  Anacreon  would  have  considered  as 
little  better  than  a  Barbarian.  We  will  adduce  a  short  Ode, 
the  S^th,  as  an  example — 

'ETTetS^  ^poTog  Itu%6»;v, 

BioTOU  Tp«/3ov   oh'jTlV. 

Xpovov  syVMVj  ciV  7ra(>i5ASov, 

M>j5ev  jU,oi  xu)  vuAV  e<rTco. 

Tloh  e{j,s   (f^acrj   to  TS>^ogj 

Jloii^cu,   yBXoL<ra,  ^op=u(Tco, 

3/:r«  ToO   xxXrj~j  Aoxiov. 
If  we  read  the  above  Ode  without  any  attention  to  rhythm 
or  quantity,  we  shall  find  it  will  make  the  same  metre  as  the 
Ode  beginning,   Mza-omxrloii  ttoS  w^ajj. 

Barnes  has  cut  this  Ode  about  without  mercy,  in  order  to 
trim  it  into  some  kind  of  regular  metre,  and  the  last  editor, 
Bothe,  has  used  the  pruning-hook  not  less  sparingly,  but  Baxter 
more  faithfully  and  prudently  gives  it  nearly  as  he  finds  it ;  and 
Fischer,  fp.  91. J  adopting  Baxter's  text,  observes  most  justly, 
«  Auctor  Odarii  ipse  numerasse  tantiim  syllahas  versus  cujus- 
que,  ncgledis  legibus  mefriciSi  videtur,  ita,  ut  opera,  quam  viri 
docti  posuerunt  in  versibus  carminis  ad  numeros  legitimos 
revocandis,  frustra  consumta  omnis  existimanda  sit."  Indeed, 
it  is  surprising,  that  so  learned  a  man  as  Barnes  could  have  been 
imposed  upon  by  the  trash  that  has  been  attributed  to  Anacreon, 
especially  as  the  old  Vatican  manuscript,  (see  Bothe,  Oxford  ed. 
1809.  p.  126.)  professes  in  its  title  to  contain,  'yli/axpsoi/TOf 
^/x,iaw,/3(«,  x«i  ' AyaxpzovTzlu,  xa)  rgiix-STga.  Phsedrus  says  hardly 
more  plainly  of  his  own  fables,  that  they  are  not  ^Esop's,  but 
after  ^Esop's  manner  ;  «  Ouas  ^sopias,  non  ^sopi  nomino." 
(1. 5.  inPrologo.)  However,  in  Spalletti's  fac  simile  copy,  which 
I  have  seen,   the  title  is   only,   'Avxxpsovrog  Trjlou   <tv[x.%07Ukx 
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Although  it  is  hardly  worth  while  to  bestow  any  farther 
trouble  on  the  miserable  and  barbarous  productions,  of  which 
Anacreon  has  been  doomed  to  be  the  reputed  father,  yet  to  set 
tliis  matter  in  the  clearest  light,  and  to  remove  all  doubts 
respecting  the  spuriousness  of  great  part  of  the  family,  attri- 
buted to  our  Poet,  I  will  give  here  another  short  Ode,  (QQ  in 
Barnes)  as  an  instance  of  that  syllabic  metre,  which  came 
in  fashion  in  later  ages,  and  made  all  attention  to  quantity 
Unnecessary. 

'Ottov  Ksi^oiVBc  Koy^uxnVy 

'OtTOV    XzTTTYjV    rjS'JTaTJjy 

KAr,lJi.Cl    TO    /3«JiXrtOV    iSsTv 
A''    VTTO    TOi    TTSTUXu    luVXlf 

AttuXyiV  TraTSa  xarep^siv, 
KvTrpiv  oAvjv  Trveovixuv. 
I  have  substituted  the  reading  in  the  Vatican  manuscript, 
xuXov  for  y.aXXtov,  in  order  to  reduce  the  syllables  to  their 
proper  number.  Barnes  has  contrived  to  reduce  this  Ode  into 
metre,  or  rather  has  named  the  feet,  of  which  it  is  composed  j 
but  those  who  read  it  without  regard  to  quantity,  will  both  save 
themselves  trouble,  and  com^  nearest  to  the  author's  purpose. 
I  need  hardly  observe,  that  all  the  lines  are  to  be  read  like 

except  the  concluding  line,  which  is  intended  to  resemble 
OsXco  Xsyftv  ^ATO-llac. 
I  do  not  mean  to  say,  and  I  do  not  think,  that  all  the  Odes 
in  the  common  editions  of  Anacreon,  which  conform  to  the 
scale  above  given,  are  therefore  genuine  •,  but  these  will 
certainly  be  found  the  most  successful  imitations  of  him,  not 
only  in  metre,  but  in  manner,  and  at  least  these  do  not  carry 
about  with  them  intrinsic  marks  of  their  own  baseness.  The 
standard  that  I  have  given  will  enable  us  to  decide  upon  the 
spuriousness  of  many  whole  Odes,  and  of  many  verses  inter- 
polated in  Odes  of  a  more  genuine  complexion :  among  those 
Odes,  which  are  conformable  to  the  Anacreontic  measure,  and 
do  not  furnish  such  an  easy  mode  of  detection,  it  is  the  province 
of  taste  chiefly  to  ascertain  which  are  genuine,  or  otherwise. 
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On  this  subject  Bothe  says  prettily,  "  Ouibuscunque  integer 
est  sensus,  ii  facile  avem  ex  cantu  dignoscent." — (p   76.  J 

I  have  given,  in  the  preceding  scale,  the  catalectic,  or  imper- 
fect form^  of  the  Anacreontic  measure,  as  this  is  of  most 
common  occurrence  in  the  small  remains  of  his  poems ;  but  we 
have  some  fragments  preserved,  that  exhibit  the  Anacreontium 
colon  in  its  full  or  acatalectic  state.  In  these  the  last  foot  is 
commonly  a  Di-iambic. 

•  The  following  elegant  lines  may  serve  as  an  example  :  they 
consist  of  a  strophe  of  four  verses  ;  the  three  nrst  acatalectic, 
and  the  concluding  catalectic. 

'/2  TraT,   TrapSeviov  /3A:7rwv, 

Al^r,i/,ui   (Te,   (TV  S'  ovx  u'lsig, 

OvK  sldcog,   OTi  rrjg  e^aT)"? 

^"X^?  5^vjop^:'J£«j.  (Ode  61. J 

In  the  midst  of  so  many  dry  details,  I  have  amused  myself 
with  a  translation  of  this  fragment,  a»d  hope  I  shall  be  excused, 
if  I  insert  it  here.  In  accommodation  to  modern  manners,  the 
Ode  may  be  supposed  to  be  addressed  by  some  enamoured  fair 
one,  to  her  young  favorite — 

"  Sweet  boy,  a  very  girl  to  view, 
Long  have  I  spread  the  toils  for  you, 

But  you  elude  my  art ; 
You  do  not,  will  not  understand. 
That  all  the  reins  are  in  your  baud, 

That  regulate  my  heart." 
The  last  line, 

iS  exactly  similar  to  the  third  line  of  the  38th  Ode  above  quoted, 
ivav  Ssi^<r»5  jU-s   ■)(oqs6uv. 

Sometimes  the  first  long  syllable  is  resolved  into  tv/o  short, 
and  then  the  metre  exhibits  a  verse,  that  may  be  scanned  as  an 
Ionic  ccK  hXa(j(Tovoci  and  is  so  considered  by  Hephsestion,  Marius 
Victorinus,  Barnes,  and  most  modern  editors.  I  will  give  here 
an  instance  of  this  solution  of  the  first  syllable,  from  a  little 
fragment  of  Anacreon,  preserved  by  Athenaeus,  as  it  appears 
amended  by  Mr.  Gaisford,  the  learned  and  ingenious  editor  of 
Hephsestion^  p.  327.  in  notis : 
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*0  Mey'frSr.c  o'  6  (^tXo'^pcov, 

XTS^avovTul  rs  \uyw^   km 

Such  lines  occur  frequently  in  the  6th  Ode  of  Anacreon,  or 
his  imitator ;  I  will  give,  therefore,  here,  the  first  eleven  verses 
of  it,  and  will  divide,  as  I  have  done  before,  the  feet  into  their 
component  agcng  and  6eV<j. 
4 


HTctuvoug 

'Po'i'lVOVi 

'r-jo  ^uq- 
Kar«  xio'- 
UkoKuiJ^oig 
Xh.ilov6(T- 
'AjSpoxal- 

KciTOt.  "TTfiK- 

ngoxs'-ov 


:      s 

3      : 

*  IJ,SV  xgo- 

TO.  4;cj-    '. 

•  crvvag- 

aojav-      • 

ysAcov-  • 
Vb  kou-      • 

Bg^ixov-  [ 
aa.  ^'jp-     '. 

:  <^vfog 
'•  rr/C  0  cl- 

/xa  xou-     * 

aS6-          : 

I  X'r/zi- 

CiV  OjJ.-         * 

Tag 

(TOv:, 

SI. 

TOOV, 

qsi 


It  is  evident,  on  bare  inspection  of  the  preceding  lines  so 
divided,  that  what  gives  some  of  tliem  the  appearance  of  an 
Ionic  form,  is  merely  a  transposition  of  the  times  in  the  6eVk 
of  the  first  foot,  and  the  introduction  there  of  a  trochaic  instead 
of  an  iambic.  This  is  the  characteristic  feature  of  the  Ana- 
creontic metre,  that  it  admits  of  this  isochronous  latitude  in 
the  ^sa-ig  of  the  first  foot,  and  thus  the  line, 

4  3  3  " 

Me^uotJisv  '.  6:Bq^  \  yY/MV  \  rig, 

corresponds,  although  not  in  syllables,  yet  in  musical  quantity, 
or  rhythm,  witli  the  succeeding  line, 

4  3  3 

and  is  no  more  an  Ionic  verse,  than  the  latter.  It  is  to  this 
latitude,  so  productive  of  ease  to  the  composer,  and  of  pleasing 
variety  to  the  reader,  that  Horace  seems  to  allude,  when  he 
describes  Anacreon  as  recording  his  love, 
Non  elahoraium  ad  pedem. 
Anacreon,  no  doubt,  composed  verses  in  many  other  metres, 
and  perhaps  some  lyrical  pieces  in  rhythm,  without  metre, 
The  fragment  (61)  ' 

JJitiKx   Spr^xir,   ri  0);  (xs,   etc. 
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■is  composed  in  regular  dimeter  trochalcs  ; 
and  the  fragment  (95) 

'EfM  TB  Sj-ra,  xovx.  Ip5, 

KcA  ^a[vQi).aiy  xou  fxciivop-xif 
seems  to  have  been  composed  in  regular  iambics  •,  but  the 
Anacreontic  metre,  such  as  occurs  in  the  two  genuine  Odes 
inserted  above,  and  prevails  in  many  of  the  Odes  generally 
ascribed  to  him,  is  neither  trochaic,  nor  iambic,  nor  choriambic, 
as  Bothe  thinks,  (Bothe's  Anacreon,  p.  120.)  nor  Ionic 
utt'  sXxa-a-ovoc,  in  places,  as^arnes  thinks,  nor  Ionic  wtto  /x=/^ovo;, 
cum  anacrasi,  as  Herman  thinks,  (De  Metris,  p,  345.)  but  is 
throughout  of  one  scale,  and  reducible  to  it.  For  instance,  the 
seven  different  lines — 

3         I      3  . 

siv, 

TCi, 

Tquv, 
<ra, 

are  all  Anacreontic  measures,  having,  as  I  observed  before, 
the  a.pcri:  of  the  first  foot  variable,  consisting  at  pleasure  either 
of  three  or  four  times,  and  having  the  SrVij  of  the  same  foot 
fixed  to  three  times,  but  admitting  indiffei'ently  a  trochaic,  an 
iambic,  or  tribrach.  The  cloc-ig  of  the  second  foot  is  tied 
down  to  stricter  metre,  and  is  confined  to  three  times,  exhibit- 
ing always  an  iambic  form  in  the  instances  above  given  ;  but 
we  shall  have  occasion  to  see  afterwards,  that  the  same  licence 
has  been  extended  in  some  verses  to  the  aotriq  -of  this  foot, 
which  has  been  exemplified  in  the  Uo-i;  of  the  first  foot. 
The  SicTij  of  the  2d  foot  contains  the  final  catalectic  syllable. 

I  had  said  in  a  former  paper,  (see  Class.  Journal,  Vol,  ii.  p. 
55.)  the  Latin  poets  have  not,  to  my  knowledge,  any  metre 
affording  an  example  of  this  licence,  which  substitutes  in  the 
second  part  of  a  foot  an  iambic  for  a  trochaic,  and  vice  versa 
hidifferently.  In  the  aq<nci  or  first  part  of  the  foot,  at  the 
beginning  of  a  verse,  this  licence  was  common  with  the  Latins, 
as  in  the  hendecasyllables  of  Catullus. 

aridum  modo  pumice  expolitum ; 

Meas  esse  aliquid  putare  nugas ; 


3  or  4 

3 

3 

BzKca            : 

Xsyfiv 

AZDzi- 

A'av  S;>]-       ! 

a-ri   fx; 

xoqyj-    : 

Mscrovvx.- 

Tf'cilJ 

TTOO'   CO- 

Al  Mod(r- 

ai  Tov 

egw- 

Tov  ixsKav- 

'  oxpca- 

roL  ^0-      I 

iVij  ,ui 

:  '^'jy^rs 

6gu>-         * 

'AlSgox^'- 

:  TYis  «- 

jOta  xoD-     '. 
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Terentlanus  Maurus,  likewise,  (Putsch.  Collect,  p.  2439.) 
says  that  the  following  lines  are  all  in  the  same  metre. 
Lex  tamen  una  metri  est. 
adest  celer  phaselus.  ■ 
Memphitides  puellse. 
TinctiJs  colore  noctis. 
Dabunt  malum  Metelli. 
Inachise  puellx 
Seii  bovis  ille  custos. 
I  have,  however,  lately  fallen  o#  a  passage   in  Terentianus 
Maurus,  which  now  enables  me  to  produce  an  instance  in  a 
Latin  poet  of  that  licence  in  the  SrVij  of  the  first  foot,  which 
I  had   considered  peculiar  to  the  Greek  poets.     The  passage 
relates  to  the  choriambic  metre,  and  may  be  found  in  Gaisford's 
Heph?estion,  p.  297,  and  is  as  follows  : — 

Oui  multos  legere,  negant  hoc  corpore  metri 
Romanes  aliquid  veteres  scripsisse  poetas. 
Dulcia  Septimius  qui  scripsit  opuscula  nuper, 
Ancipitem  tali  cantavit  carmine  Janum. 
<«  Jane  Pater,  bina  tuens.  Dive  biceps,  biformis,^' 
**  O  cate  rerum  sator,  O  principium  Deorum," 
"  Stridula  cui  limina,  cui  cardinei  tumultus," 
<'  Cui  reserata  mugmnt  aurea  claustra  mundi." 
Ecce,  vides  ta  mugiunt  esse  duos  lambos, 
Temporibus  namque  pares  S(jepc  sibi  vicissim 
Cedere,  vel  tribrachyn  admittere  sxpe  possunt. 

Here  we  see  plainly  that  an  iambic  foot  has  been  substituted 
in  the  room  of  the  trochaic,  exactly  in  the  same  manner,  and 
for  the  same  reason,  as  a  trochaic  has  been  substituted  for  an 
iambic  in  the  preceding  Anacreontic  lines,  namely, 

Ka.v  Serjcrr)  ^/.s    ^o^susiv^ 

A\  Movcrat    tov  epxru, 

'ASciO^aiT-^g  'afjLd  xovpog' 
It  is  impossible  that  a  single  iambic  foot  can  ever  be  repre- 
sented by  a  trochaic,  for,  although  these  feet  are  similar  in 
rhythm  or  proportion,  being  both  in  the  proportion  of  two  to  one, 
yet  as  in  the  iambic,  the  short  time  precedes,  and  the  long  fol- 
lows, and  in  the  trochaic  the  contrary  happens,  there  is  naturally 
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and  Intrinsically  what  has  been  called  by  grammarians  an  anti- 
pathy between  them.  But  when  iambics  and  trochaics  enter 
into  metre  not  as  substantive  single  feet,  requiring  an  ago-jg 
and  Se<Tic  of  their  own,  but  are  only  component  parts  of  other 
and  larger  feet,  then  it  is  evident  that  they  are  not  feet,  but 
times,  and  as  times  they  are  perfectly  isochronous,  and  may  be 
interchanged  one  for  the;  other,  wherever  the  metre  allovi'S  of 
interchanges,  nor  is  there  any  thing  more  extraordinary  in  this, 
than  that  a  spondee  should  be  allowed  sometimes  to  represent 
an  anapjest,  and  sometimes  a  dactyl.  It  is  no  more  than  allowing 
to  compound  feet  a  privilege,  which  every  body  acknowledges  in 
single  feet.  Had  the  learned  author  of  the  Tentamen  de  Metris 
attended  to  this,  it  would  have  relieved  him  from*  much 
embarrassment,  and  many  lines  would  have  been  admitted  by 
him  as  sound,  which  are  now  performing  quarantine.  I  will 
endeavour  to  give  some  of  these  a  bill  of  health,  and  hope  to. 
restoi'e  them  to  the  society  of  their  fellows. 
In  Sept.  c.  Theb.  p.  22.  v.  4. 

has  for  its  correspondent  in  the  antistrophe, 
orj  TOT  iTig^v  <$oS«3. 
Trochaicum    HemioUum,   observes  the   learned   Annotator, 
opponitur  Cretico  Dimetro,  quod  vetant  leges  Antistrophicx. 
I  submit,  however,  that  these  two  lines  may  well  stand  together 
consistently  with  the  licence  of  metre,  and  that  each  verse  con- 
sists alike  of  two  feet,  namely,  a  perfect  trochaic  base,  and  an 
imperfect  brachy-catalectic  quantity  of  three  times,  the  final 
trochaic  vttvmv  answering  to  the  final  iambic  ^.o/Scw,  as  the  trochaic 
base  jTTTr/xcov  t  k — answers  to  the  trochaic  base  ?»]'  tot  r^^^riv.   In 
these  verses  4;o/3a;  and  Jttvwv  are  not  integral  feet,  but  only  parts 
of  larger  feet  left  unfinished  for  the  sake  of  a  close.     They  are. 
therefore  perfectly  isochronous  and  equivalent  quantities, 
lb.  p.  24.  V.  4.        'aTTTOf^svov  iiu^f  ddi'iu 

has  in  the  antistrophe     y^voiiisvav  v£<$eAav  ogSoi. 
Non  respondent,  says  the  note. 

It  seems  to  me,  however,  to  be  good  metre,  although  some- 
what licentious,  like  many  of  the  preceding  instances.  The 
verses  are  dimeter  acatalectic,  according  to  the  scale  subjoined. 
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"ApiTiC, 

6e(ric, 

"Aga-is,    : 

3  or  4 

3 

3       : 

«7rT0;«-£- 

v6v    TtU- 

pf  dd-      : 

luvu-itX- 

.  v«y  v;- 

(isAyv         • 

6e(T(Ci 


t  CO 

ogdot' 


The  final  opki  is  not  here  a  spondee,  but  a  trochaic  corre- 
sponding in  quantity  to  the  iambic  »».  Provided  the  rhythm 
agree  in  one  part  of  the  foot,  the  other  part  may  be  allowed  to 
varv  to  the  value  of  one  time,  in  its  proportion,  and  by  this 
means  the  metre  is  sonievsrhat  impaired,  and  rendered  less  sen- 
sible to  the  ear,  but  not  entirely  destroyed.  There  is  still  left 
order  and  regularity  enough  to  enable  us  to  trace  the  resem- 
blance. This  is  well  known  to  be  the  case  in  iambic  and  tro- 
chaic verse,  which  requires  pure  feet  only  in  certain  places,  and 
admits  of  unequal  variable  quantities  in  other  places.  The 
same  latitude  is  common  also  to  all  lyric  compositions,  and  is 
certainly  as  pardonable  in  them,  as  their  rhythm  was  always 
assisted  and  marked  by  musical  acciompaniments,  and  for  this 
reason  they  are  called  jasAy]. 

Dr.  Burney  admits  the  following  lines  to  be  correspondent  in 
metre :  KuT  ^^oviu  xovic  ttIy,.     lb.  p.  50.  v.  2. 

AfwJU   3'  sg  rphov  ju-ivi*. 

I  would  ask,  if  the  spondee  at'cZ-  agrees  here  with  the  tro- 
chseus  xaj"  %(5o,  w^hy  the  abovementioned  dactyl  dinoiJA-  may 
not  agree  as  well  with  the  trochaic  jxvdixs-  ?  The  first  of  these 
lines  is  called  by  Dr.  Burney  an  impure  dimeter  choriambic, 
and  the  second  is  called  the  same  by  him,  or  it  may  be  called, 
he  thinks,  an  antispastic  dimeter.  The  truth  is,  however,  that 
these  lines  were  never  intended  to  be  scanned  by  one  common 
measure,  and  are  neither  choriambic,  nor  antispastic,  nor 
di-iambic,  and  the  only  matter  worthy  our  attention,  is  to  ascer- 
tain their  rhythm  or  proportion,  that  is,  their  relative  times  and 
quantities. 

One  absurdity  will  ever  beget  another.  Thus  the  established 
prejudice,  that  all  lyrical  compositions  are  in  some  metre  or  ano- 
ther, has  imposed  a  task  on  the  authors  of  this  opinion  to  find  a 
name  for  these  supposed  metres,  and  to  effect  this,  they  have 
destroyed    all  distinction  and  propriety   of   words,    and   have 
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so  confounded  feet  together,  that  I  hardly  know  what  combina- 
tion of  rhythm  is  safe  from  their  overwhelming  dochmiacs  and 
antisoastics..  There  is  a  curious  table  in  the  Tentamen  de 
Metris,  p.  12.  which  exhibits  no  less  than  sixty-one  forms  of  one 
foot,  namely,  the  antispastic.  But  this  is  to  give  us,  in  a  mattei 
where  a  certain  guide  is  so  much  wanted,  nothing  better  than 
a  Proteus  or  a  Harlequin.  To  be  serious,  it  is  time  that  this 
rubbish  were  removed,  which  is  only  a  burden  to  the  memory, 

and  gives  no  light  to  the  understanding. 

M.  K. 


Critical  and  Explanatory  Notes  on  the  PROMETHEUS 
DESMOTES  qfJESCHYL  US,  loith  Strictures  on  the  NOTES 
and  the  GLOSSARY  to  MR.  BLOMFIELD'S  Edition. 


V.  13.  isoh  \f.t.7ro^m  eV*.  Mr.  B.  says  in  his  Gloss,  p.  89.  *'  Ift^io. 
^m,  ante  pedes,  reliquum  :  ita  Stephanus,  et  Garbitius  recto  :  Stan- 
leius  impedimentojuit  ;  quo  sensu  fi^equentius  est :  sed  Thorn.  Mag. 
unrahny  roe,  h  croo-iv :  Eurip.  Phceniss.  718. 

The  SjttTTs^ijv  in  the  Phcenissse  is  very  difFerent  from  the  l^'Ko'^av  iu 
the  Prometheus :  the  last  means,  as  Mr.  B.  rightly  supposes,  reli- 
quuin,  whereas  in  the  other  it  means  '  the  business,  which  more 
immediately  interests  the  speaker,'  or  literally,  *  which  lies  more 
immediately  bejbre  him :'  Creon  had  some  important  intelligence 
to  communicate,  which  was  the  object  of  his  journey,  and  he  thus 
adroitly  breaks  oflF  the  conversation,  into  which  he  had  beea 
betrayed  : 

r.x.iia-x.  uuZov  ciiniv  vj  &-^fioii  (p^ov£?y, 

ctXh   tU  ^sfc'?  ;^g^  rncXir  civctpryio-civr  i^siv, 
cc  0   ifATfooaiv  fA[iXic-rxy  rxZd    '^y-u  (ppoicnt. 
Heath  here  rightly  says  :  "  «  ^*  ifAno^m  f.!.a.Xt7Toc.  Verte,  quce  autetn 
potissimum  prce  manihus  sunt,  i.  e.  quce  maxime  itisiant,  vel  urgent ; 
hoc  enim  sensii  satis  frequenter  usurpatur  iu.rcahiit*' 

Vol.  IV.    No.  vii.  o 
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V.  90.  TfUfAfA^rug^.  One  other  instance  of  ■snuf^y.yiru^  occurs  in  the 
Orphic  Poems :  the  passage  is  quoted  in  Faber's  Diss,  on  the  Cabiri 
(Vol.  2.  p.  4-12.), 

Mr.  Parkhurst  says  in  his  Heb.  and  Eng.  Lexicon,  p.  111.  2d  edit, 
that  Ceres  is  called  in  the  Orphic  Poems  ■sra^f^imi^iic. 

V.    99.     STil    "TTorl   ftOpii^iWV 

y^^/i  TiPfAxrtx,  rayo  I'vtriiihoi.t  ; 
Mr.  B.  says  in  his  Gloss,  p.  101.  "  \7r1rixxa,  appareo,  significatu 
rariore.  iTfirilxoc;,  uyctn/xxi  Suid.  quorum  posterior  in  hoc  sensu 
frequens  est.  iTnrixXitv  plerumque  est,  injungere."  Thus  Agathar- 
chides  says,  in  Book  I.  on  the  Red  Sea  in  Photius's  Biblioth.  rlv 
'^Xiov  ^Ixila-'i^    ^ao-it   kTrtTiXXovra,  by  ox;  sroe,^   vifuv  x.  7.  A.      Again   ot   ^l 

LTiiiv  Ct,FT'ipav~\    Hoi  X-CCTO.     TiSi;     v'pi'm.rXi      KOt.t£iSq,     T«J     OVJii?     7r«<»(tt8Va<     )Ui{ 

T^r,  sTi-iToXd?.  Diod.  Sic.  I.  27.  (cited  by  Stanley  V.  i.  p.  229.)  says 
of  Isis  :  lya  ilm  n  h  rS  citj-rgco  rS  x-vvl  iTTiTiXXiia-x.  Stanley  cites  from 
Eurip.  in  Clem.  Alex.  v.  i.  p.  209. —  ^Z  onrri^m  iTrcvToXu^.  Plutarch 
(Vol.  VI.  p.  872.  Ed.  Wyttenbach)  quotes  this  verse  from  Alcseus, 
reyys  ■srXiVfiovicg  oita'  to  yl^  sLctt^ov  Tti^iriXXnoa.  Both  i'n^iTiXX&i,  and. 
uvciTiXXu  are  properly  applied  to  the  rising  of  the  sun,  the  moon, 
and  the  stars  :  I  would  define  them  thus  :  MuriXXca  is  to  arise,  but 
iTTiTiXXa  expresses  more  than  the  other ;  for  it  means  not  only  to 
arise,  but  to  arise  upon,  or  to  shine  upon,  as  the  earth,  by  the  force 
of  the  preposition  stt/.     Thus  Homer  says, 

'/jug  jWSK  K^oKOTTiTrXog  Miovocro  IIASAN   En'  'AIAN. 

Thus  in  the  verses  cited  in  Plutarch's  Treatise  Ts-tgl  -sr^aiTu  -^vye,^, 
the  sun  is  said  iTrtXci/xTrnv  in  the  same  sense : 

ciiirixix  0  ijifiu  fji,h  (rxiooca-iv  x.c6t  ctTFUiny  oy^iyXriv,  'HeXit;  ^'  'EFIE  AAM^E. 
uvar'iXXta  is  sometimes  exoririjacio :  thus  Toup  says  in  his  Emenda- 
tions of  Hesychius  \o\.  iv.  p.  255.  Ed.  of  1790.  anrio^iv  an^xda-- 
Tvio-iv :  Respexit  Josephum  1.  i.  p.  6.  xar  uvryiv  ds  rxvr/iv  tkv  K^i^av 
iv&i/i  <pvr<ii  n  x-sn]  crTri^fAaroi,  yvihv  xAthXs  :  hic  tamen  reddo  eioriri 
fecit,  Ut  Matt.  v.  45.  Ww;  yivna-Si  vh]  rS  ^oiT^li  vfAuv  rS  \v  iSpcivoTi, 
ori  Tov  }jA(ov  aCrS  avocriXXii  i-7V,  sr«v>i^stf;  x«/  «y«dsfs,  xa/  /3gs;^2<  iTt)  ^ixaiyg, 
Koii  ct^kiii.  Thus  Euripides  in  Phoenissx  v.  105.  (In  Burgess's 
Edition  of  Burton's  Pentalogia)  says  : 

UTTO    xXtfAXHUV 

■uTCOOi   /%VOJ   i':7etV7iXXi)V. 

This  is  thus  interpreted    in  the  Index  :  "  iTravccTiXXw,   ascenderi 

Jacio,  «vt;  t5  iTTccvdyu,  vel  o!,voe.iii(iu^o),  vel  civxipi^u."     Homer  also  uses 

it  in  the  same  sense.     If  I  remember  rightly,   Herodotus  has  iiXiit 
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l-TTCiVKriXhovre?,  which  confirms  what  is  said  above.  But,  perhaps, 
the  critic  will  ask  me  what  is  the  force  of  the  preposition  Itt/  in  the 
passage  of  ^schylus  ?  I  reply  that  Itt;  refers  to  zrn,  in  this  sense, 
At  tvhat  point  is  there  to  be  a  termination  of  these  evils  P 

V,    194.     010     OTi  TPOi^Vi   XOit   TTCCp'   iOiVTU 

Ta  oixxiov  iy^oit  Zsvj,  «AA   s^ti^rcij  /icciXxx.o'yvi/jfiaiv 

irroti  7ro&  ,  orc.v  rotvr/i  r,UKrSyi. 
Mr.  B.  says  in  his  Gloss,  p.  109.  "  reivr^,  hac  parte,  vel  hoc 
modo  :  deest  fit^i^i,  vel  alrM :  Schol.  ad  Aristoph'.  Equit.  839. 
rnvTi]'  TKTov  rh  t^ottov  :  Schol.  B.  ad  locum  nrn)?,  cog  itpviv :  Photius, 
JLex.  MS.  reivrn  r»T«  s'vsxisv,  ^  '^nag."  The  meaning  of  rxvryj  here 
is  not,  in  my  humble  opinion,  rSrov  rov  r^oTrov,  or  »t.»?  <aj  'itprrj,  or  rsra 
ivsKiv,  but  hac  j]arte,  in  this  respect ;  and  the  ellipse  is  not  unlet,  but 
fii^l^i,  or  rather  r^  f^t^l^i.  I  would  translate  the  passage  thus  ; 
*  I  am  sensible  that  Jupiter  is  both  cruel  in  his  disposition,  and  abso- 
lute in  his  power,  but  still  he  will  one  day  be  disarmed  of  his  _ 
cruelty,  when  he  shall  be  shorn   of  his   pov/er :'    (MtXctKoymfAuv   is 

opposed  to  rgxy,vg,  and  orotv  TXVTVi  fciicrf'-/j  is  opposed    to    0.^  OTi — 7r«p' 
lavTa  TO  ^ixxiov  'i^tiiv :  thus  he  says  below  in  v.  331. 

TPSi^'Ji   fiOVOS.p^O';,    ko     iTTivSvVOi  KpCiTlt. 

\ .  296.    rati  (Toui  o\  rvy^oiii,  'i(r6i,  a-vvaXyo)' 
TO  T5  yJiP  f^i,  ooicco,  ^vyyivlg  yrsii 
Irxvxyxcii^si,  ^Mp'ig  n  yivag 
ax.  icrriv  OTM  ^ui^ovx  ficipccv 
vUfidifC   vj  <roi. 

Mr.  B.  says  in  his  Gloss,  p.  116.  "  Nemo  est  cui  majorem  benef.- 
centicB  partem  adsignare  vellem  quam  tibi  :  fAs^l^u  ^an-oiMt.  Schol.  B. 
Xilvit  (pixlctg.  Schol.  A."  This  (p</«Wj  is  implied  from  the  sense  of 
the  296th  line,  to  which  line  the  isrug  refers.  Thus'Herod.  says  in 
Book  I.  C.  122.  UTTO  ol  r^g  x.uSi)>  ooS  rov  iircivrx  Aoyoi/  roHv  sFOf^TriDV  7irv6i<r- 
6x1'  Tpx<p'iivxt  01  iXiyi  iiTTo  Tng  tS  /S^y^oXti  yvvxixoi'  '/jH  ts  t«vt«v  ociv'wv  aix- 
TTXvroi.  v]V  TS  «<  iv  TM  Xoyo)  T«  -sra-vrx  yi  Kuvw.      Here  >)<=    ts    rxvT^y    xlvicov 

^ixTTxvrU  is,  "  he  went  on  commending  her  through  the  whole 
discourse  :  ^iXTravro?  sc.  rS  XoyS  implied  from  the  sense  :  Again  in 
C.  123.  XTT  iCiivT^  ya.p  lovrog  idiarw  kx  Ivi&ipx  Tt^^coplyiv  iirofiivyiv  Ig  ' A<rrv- 
eiyix'     Kv^o'j    di    o^im    i7rtr^i(pof^ivov,     iTTOiisro     a-i/y.^x^ov.      Wyttenbach 

rightly  understands  here  by  e7r<Tg£:?'(?,t«2yay  '  nbi  crescere,  et  ali  vindi- 
cem  ,'  that  is  he  supposes  rifia^ov  to  be  implied  from  ri^t&i^inv,  which 
precedes  :  Again  in  c.  133.  to  ^'  xv  x^y\  c-^t  fi^Xivo^ivota-i,  tSto  Ty{ 

viTTi^xiyi  v/iipfie-i    ■ss-^ori6it  o  (rT£y«^;^o;,  h  t5  «v  Aovng    /iisXivMVTXt  :    in  h  rS, 

rriyst  is  implied  from  aTiyx^'^og.     Thus  Cicero   says  in  De   Amic. 
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c.  2.  "  Unum  te  saplentem  et  appellant,  et  existtmant ;  tribuebatur 
hoc  modo  M.  Catoni."  Nomerif  or  rather  appeUatio,  is  implied  before 
tribuebatur,  from  appellant :  Again  in  c.  xiii.  "  Neque  enim  sunt 
isti  audiendi,  qui  virtutem  duram,  et  quasi  ferream  esse  volunt, 
quae  qiiidem  est,  cum  multis  in  rebus,  turn  in  amicitia,  tenera  atque 
tractabilis  ;  ut  et  bonis  amici  quasi  difFundantur,  et  incommodis 
contrahantur."  The  nominative  to  contrahantur  and  difFundantur, 
is  implied  from  virtus :  '  the  good  and  virtuous  heart  expands 
with  joy  at  the  prosperity,  and  shrinks  with  sorrow  at  the  adversity 
of  his  friend.'  Thus  Tacitus  says  in  his  Germany  c.  xiv.  "  Magnurr^ 
que  comitatiim  non  nisi  vi  belloque  tueare  ;  exigunt  enim  principis 
sui  liberalitate."  The  nominative  to  exigunt  is  comites  implied 
from  comitatum.     Thus  jEschylus  says  in  v.  339. 

Mr.  B.  in  his  Gloss,  p.  119.  here  justly  commends  Stanley's 
version  of  this  passage :  "  Recte  Stanleius  vertit — ciwi  omnium 
jmrticeps  Jueris,  omniaque  ausus  sis  jnecuju :"  The  poet  had  no 
occasion  to  add  a-lv  after  iucl  (and  I  doubt  whether  o-vv  would  not 
have  violated  the  Greek  idiom)  ;  for  it  is  implied  from  fiiTua-p^av. 
Thucydides  in  Book  II.  c.  A^.  says,  xal  uil  ev  uvtu  SuTrrnTi  rig  Ik  tJ» 
■KaXziA.m,  srA;jv  yi  ri'j  \v  Mx^cJaivi  :  Mr.  Bentham,  in  his  Funchres 
Orationes,  says  p.  123.  "  The  word  ^i^^rTottsvK?  is  to  be  supplied 
from  the  word  ^«W«c-< ;  and  so  in  the  next  line  tk?  h  Mcc^cc6un —  : 
the  expression  is  complete  p.  2.  1.  13  :"  thus  in  the  beginning  of 
Pericles's  Oration,  Itt}  tuT?  \x.  tuv  zs-oXifAuv  6ci7s-roy,ivon; :  but  Bentham 
is  mistaken  in  supposing  that  C«^to^=vk;  is  to  be  supplied  after  t»?  Iv 
Moi^ciSiHii  :  I  understand  ^.TroSetvotroii  as  implied  from  ^«Vt»s-<  ; 
besides,  if  we  are  to  supply  any  participle  from  tlie  verb  hivru,  it 
should  be  not  <i  present,  but  a  past  participle :  Again,  Pericles 
says,  Tflv  reiipov  rovoi  oz^oatot.  -Tfcpoio'x.ivxa-divrx  '.  Bentham  says  here 
p.  124.  ♦'  ^,;uo<rU  viz.  yvcoi/.Yi,  or  rather  5r«|«(rx£yji',  implied  in  the 
participle  zj-ag^cKryAvca-iiVTU,  :"  Again,  Plato  says,  ■sr^oTny.ipdivTii  Koivrt 
f4.h  vTTo  Tiig  TToMug  i  Bcutham  here  says  p.  141.  **xo;v(i  viz.  7r^07iiy^-<],it 
implied  in  '77s^o7ri(,'.(pdari-,  :"  Again,  Plato  says,  t«5  ^'  iiiyimaz  Tr^utrar 
VTTK^^i  roTtroi  ^  Tuv  Tfpoyavui  yivi(rig,  kx.  nrfiXvi  iirei,  isol  Tif?  iKyjvas  TKryj 
ttTro^riVKyAvn  yiroiy-inxq  h  TJj"  pci'^'g^,  kxXohv  c-^paiv  «j4o'kt»v,  «AA'  uCro^Sovxif 
y.x}  Tu  ovTt  iv  TTXTpioi  eix-Syrai  k«i  ^usrai'  x.x'i  Tpi(potciyHi  ii^  i/oro  yiirpvTct:;, 
«f  ciXXci,  osAA  iiTTO  fiYjTpog,  TKi  X^^^oif  sy  55  aK^V  Ku't  iZv  xiieSut  TiXiVTn- 
eotircii;  sv  oiKiion;  roTTotg  r>ii  riK^a-rn,  xoct  Cpi-<peia-/i?  x-ocl  liTrooe^xysy/jg  :  Mr. 
Jjentlir.m  says  here  (p.  142),  <'«««»  vvy  y.iTo-dca 'n?^svrKiri!ivrcc?  viz.  (pnu) 
Mi/riii  Ki{(r$»i  TiA.  for  this  infinitive  cannot  properly  be  referred  t« 
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H  ymrii  uv6(pyivaft,m."  Here  I  read  xs7vt«<  TiAsu^trcivT-?,  which  removes 
all  the  difficulty. 

V.    306. ■ "«<   G-l)  OJ)   -TTOVUV   If-UIV 

V.  310. '4  Siupvia-uv  rv^xc 

if^ui  K(p^^xi,  x-xl  ^v>x(r^xXm  kuxoi?  ; 

Mr.  B.  says  in  p.  117.  "  iTronr-n?,  spectator:  alibi  dicit  Itto^t;;^  : 
Theb.  640.  l^roTrrij^aj  XtrSy."  But  l^o'wr>]?  is  here  something  more 
than  a  mere  spectator  ;  or  else  the  Tragedian  is  guilty  of  tautology, 
when  he  says  below  : 

The  first  passage  seems  to  suppose  that  Oceanus  had  come  with 
no  very  friendly  views,  and  as  a  task-viaster,  or  inspector  ;  and  the 
2d  passage  plainly  insinuates  that  he  might  have  come  for  the 
purpose  of  condoling  xvith  him,  ^vvxcT-^dXaiv  xxkoi';. 

Thus  iEschylus  says  in  v.  115. 

tKito  T£gjWov;of  ivi  -xro'.yov 
•jFovuv  IfAoHv  heo^oi,  ^  Ti  ok  SbXuv  ; 
Here  mvav  l^Sv  kugoiy  as  tj  ku^yitrm  7vy,fif  'e^«j  x^pT^xt ;  in  the 
verses  above,  seem  to  suppose  that  this  is  only  a  friendly  visit,  and 
the  7j  rl  ^h  ^'ihoiv  darkly  suggest  that  it  may  be  an  unwelcome  visit. 

V.  336.    VI  &?«•  oi'!'^  UKg^ifioSiy  uv  TTipta-a-o^piJv ; 

That  TTi^ta-a-og  is  used  in  the  sense  of  suhtilis  will  appear  from 
Plutarch,  Vol.  vi.  p.  552.  Ed.  Wyttenb.  «v  Ti  f^k  f/Jvov  'iyr,  -ia  px^tov, 

ttt  -vuiv  nri,a-ix(*,ViO!t  ee  fiv,  ttoaXoi  yimo-x.^Tiy,  f^Vidi  xK/ixoxinv  coy  uttpo' 
XoyiKoHv,  ^ixXmny-uv,  BC.V  TTi^  i^iv  Iv  xvroYi  iyucnv :  Again  Plutarch  says 
in  p.  753.    Aayo<5    tvu)(^iifAiVi/i  KXt  fAX$yif,tcca-i   x.Xi    «rrepixig,  xai   tm    ^vjriTv  n 

enciiiv  Tai'v  srsgjTTwv :  Again  in  Vol.  in.  p.  208.  ywoiy-x  kxI  tm  (pponTvy 
i>i  'ioi-Ai,  Tri^irnv  x.xt  ircii(p^ov*  ^ix(ps^ovTiJ?.  A  learned  and  ingenious 
friend  has  suggested  to  me  that  peritus  in  the  Latin  may  be  derived 
from  TTjgiTTo?  in  the  Greek,  in  the  sense  in  which  Plutarch  uses  it  in 
these  passages  ;  and  I  must  confess  that  this  derivation  is,  in  my 
opinion,  more  satisfactory  than  the  one,  which  Ainsworth  gives 
fromVossius:  ^^  Peritus  ab  ?Lr\.\:.  perior,\.  e.  conan,  tentare,  discere.'' 
Since  I  wrote  these  remarks,  I  have  met  with  the  subsequent  passu ee 
in  Longinus,  §.  3.    o^iyofAtvot  ftlv  rS  sn^tTrS  x«<  'niTS-oiYifAi'JH   x.xl  t.',xXi<rrx 
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presents  us  with  the  followhig  note  :  "  vt^trrS  eximiuin  quid  intel- 
ligit :  sic  Diod.  Sic.  i.  46.  47.  et  xiii.  108.  ■jrs^irroTi^ov  ileyxa-f/Jvo* 
dixit,  artificiosius  structiim,  et  xii.  54.  (r;^H|44»jT<i7jtta;f  zrsgiTTOTspsj,  exqui- 
sitasjtguras :  idem  xii.  15.  legi  cuidam  Charondas  tribult  TnpiTToi 
T<,  idque  appellat  aTrs^a;^;??  et  l;r(«/va  ot^icv,  item  c-o^oV  ;  cf.  ib.  c.  20. 
et  Valken.  ad  Eurip.  Hippol.  v.  948."  Toup  in  his  Emendat.  in 
Suid.  V.  I.  p.  463.  cites  these  passages  :  "  Porphyr.  de  Abstinent, 
p.  155.  k  5i-8g<TT?;  o-o(pUi,  Synes.  de  Provident,  sub  init.  wsg(TTa<  (ro(pi«» 

V.  340.    TTCivrui  ya.^  k  wsiVs*;  y<V    »  y«g  siJ^rsf  .5, 

Mr.  B.  says  in  the  note  :  "  De  yag  parvo  intervallo  repetito  vid. 
Person,  ad  Med.  138."     Another  instance  occurs  in  the  note  on 
V.  386  :  "  Bisetus  exscribit  ad  Aristoph.  Vesp.  1254. 
Aoyoi  yap  w"pi^7roia-iv  txrui  voimi; 

Thus  Plato  says  in  his  Funereal  Oration,  p.  45.  (Ed.  Bentham) : 

■ZTctXxt    yxp    oV,  toMHAEN'AFAN  'kiyoy.'iMoi,  xetXb^i  doy.ii  XiyKr&at'  rS  yup 

ovn  lu  Xiyirar  ora)  yu^  uv^^t  k.  r.  A.     Thus  Herodotus  says  in  B.  i. 

C.  199.  T6  01  uoyvptiv,  fAiya^oi;  iimv  crovuv  Is  yup  ^v)  KTraxrvjreif  k  yup  01 
SifAi?  la-Tt'  yivsrai  yx^  t^ov  rSro  to  u^yvpiov.  Thus  Justin  says  in  Book 
xxxii.  c.  3.  "  Nam  et  Gallos  Scordiacos  ad  belli  sbcietatem  perpu- 
lerat  fecissetque  Romanis  grave  bellum,  nisi  decessisset ;  namque 
Ga!li  etc." 

V.  687.    oiipiTov  a?Mj6iii  yvi';  Itt   Kr^ctroti;  opotg. 

The  meaning  of  a^srov  aXam-inti  is  '  to  twnder  at  large.'  Thus 
Callimachus  says  of  Delos  in  the  35th  verse  of  the  Hymn  : 

— (TS  d   k-ic  'iiXf^iv  uvdyKYi, 

oiXX     A0ET02  ^£Ao<y£c-c-<v  IttsttAssj. 

It  is  properly  spoken  of  a  beast  bci?7g  let  loose,  and  let  it  be  recol- 
lected that  lo  is  here  supposed  to  be  changed  into  a  heifer.  Thus 
Longinus  says  in  his  44th  C.  e^rs/ra*  ys  a^i6i7a-xt  ro  a-vvoXe'j,  'QS  'EH 
EIPKTHS"A'I'ET0I,  Kara,  rav  ifM<!'Iov  oil  ztXicvi^Ich  y,kv  iTrDcXi/cmxy  roT? 
Kxxoli  rhv  e/jc^ftlvuv.  Toup  says  in  the  note  :  "  Imitatus  est  Noster 
Plutarchum  suum  de  Audit,  p.  37.  t«j  iTnSvfAtci?  ua-wi^  he  ^io-fiu* 
Xvkia-xi  :  Hue  facit  Isocrat.  Orat.  ad  Philipp.  srgo5-4K£<  ^s  to??  f/Av 
clxXoig  Toli;  d^'  'HpufcXiiSg  zs-i^pvy-oa-f,  xai  to??  sv  TsroXiriM  ytou  vofioig  hdioi- 
fAvctg  Ix-iiv/iv  I'hv  TToXiv  o-Ti^yiiv  IV  j  rvy^aviss-i  y.a.Toty-kyric,  <ri  ^s  '  nSITEP 
"A1>ET0N  yiyir/ii^iivov  sr«c-«v  tjj!/  'EXXci^a.  oircirpl^x  vof^i'^av."      Dr.  Butler 

has  an  excellent  note  on  this  passage,  to  which  I  request  the  attention 
of  the  reader. 

V.  777.   'h  ovs-virSq  XV  TiSi  If^iSi  ctiXag  cp'ipoti;, 
arta  6ccviTy  fnv  ia-riv  »  Zo'iTrpufuvev. 
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ft  »        "S*       i\  '  '  -i  %  ' 

yVV   y   iSOiV   i<m   r-p^Ct,   f/,6l    -STPOKllfitVOV, 

f/Ay^iuv,  zrph  kv  Zeus  £*i7riV»j  rvg^avviooq. 
The  punctuation  of  this  passage  is  erroneous  :  alter  it  thus  : 
arci)  6x.vi7v  ftiv  icttiv  a  ^iTirpufAivov, 
(uvrri  ycf.B  sjv  kv  zs'yutUTAni  MTraAXayyi), 
vyv  0    iid:V  ItTTt  Tipfjcd  ftoi  Tsrpaxii'tiivov    '   - 

The  fJiXv  in  the  second  line  corresponds  with  the  ^\  in  the  fourth  ; 
and  the  force  of  these  connective  particles  is  this  :  '  Avho  not  only 
am  forbidden  by  inexorable  fate  to  die,  (for  death  would  have 
•released  me  from  my  sufferings)  but  have  no  prospect  of  seeinor 
my  misfortunes  terminated,  until  Jupiter  is  hurled  from  his  throne.' 
The  poet  has  added  the  ,n«(  in  the  3d  line  to  make  the  sense  the 
clearer  :  these  additions  are  very  common  after  a  parenthesis,  and, 
if  I  am  not  mistaken,  they  are  frequently  to  be  found  in  Thucvdides, 
who  is  distinguished  by  his  long  sentences,  in  some  of  which, 
three,  or  four  parentheses  occur :  some  critics  and  scholars  have, 
perhaps  foolishly,  supposed  that  the  Author  in  these  cases  forgets 
how  he  has  begun  his  sentence  :  thus  Herod,  says  in  Book  i.  c.  77. 
(Ed.  Reize  from  the  press  of  Bliss.)  K^ouraj  ^\,  f/,if/,(peiig  kxtcc  to 
■ZFX>i6oi  ro  Icovri  tt^o-tiv^o,'    ijv  y«^  e<  «  crvf^jiiAXuv  a-rpxrig    ztoXTCcv    iXcias-^Jv 

i]  0  Ki/^ss"  tSto  (/.'.fiipkU,  Mg  k.  t.  'h.  Put  in  a  parenthesis  all  from  ^v 
yot.q^  to  Ky§»,  and  leave  out  tlie  stop  before  crr^drivi^ci,  and  after 
Kvga :  here  the  historian  not  only  repeats  the  y.ifi(pkk,  but  adds  rSro 
to  it  :  Again  in  C.  182.  xal  xaraTn^  h  nxrd^oiirt  r~K  Avy-U(;  y,  -sTpouxvTei 
t5    SlS,  iTTSciv  ycr^rm'  n  yot,p  mv  a,\n  urn  ^^-^<rTti^tcv  avro^t'    iTiixv  ol  ytvijrxi, 

Ton  uv  s-jyy-ccTdKXniirxi :  Put  in  a  parenthesis  all  from  k  yap  to  xvToii, 
and  destroy  the  stop  before  the  one,  and  after  the  other.  We  have 
another  irregular  sentence  in  the  1st  Olynthiac  of  Dem.    o>i&.;  ulv 

.yoip  »  MxKidovix.iii  avvctf^ig  x.a,i  ct^^y;,  h  yAv  zr^oa-Syix.ri';  f^i^Si,  Itti  nrti;  k  (ruiKpoi, 
(oiov  iiTTin^i  -TTo^  It^iv  iTTi  Tif^ch^  ■:mp6<;  Ohw^ini;'  maAiv  «y  «3-goj  Tlori^xixf 
'O>ivv6ioig  lipdvYi  ri  rSro  i7vvxti(ponpov'  yvn  ol  QirrxXoTg  voa-Sa-t  x.a.i  (naa-id- 
^as-f,  y.xi  TiTx^xyf^ivoti;  iTri  tkv  tv^xvvikpiv  l/Soi^Stia-i'  K»i  ottoi  ri<;  «v,  o'iuxi 
'tt^os-^^  txv  fAiK^xv  dvvxf^iv,  TTUVT  aiipiMT)  ctvrh  ^l  KofJ'  civrhv  u<r&cv>!?  kxi 
■zs-oXXZv  xxxu»  lo-rt  fii(rn.  I  have  observed  in  my  notes  on  Dem.  (in 
Class.  Journ.  No.  v.  p.  154.)  that  this  passage  is  erroneously 
stopped  in  both  Reiske,  and  Mounteney ;  aud  hence  I  infer  that 
they  did  not  enter  into  the  spirit  of  the  construction,  and  did  not 
see  that  there  is  in  this  long  sentence  some  little  irregularity,  which 
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is  precisely  of  the  same  nature,  as  in  the  instances,  which  are  cited 
above. 

V  .    /  92.   ^  zjT^o;  dufiiigror,  i^cttiltmiToci  ipovuv ; 

V  .    945.   b?  uinhv  Ik  rvpavvioo^  , 

K^ovH  TOT   ijari  TravriXui  KPa'jSii<ririx,i, 

This  use  of  the  plural  for  the  singular  number  is  very  common 
in  the  Greek  Tragedians,  though  the  commentators  have  often 
failed  to  notice  it  :  thus  Euripides  says  in  Hecuba  v.  269.  'EXmv 
nv  uhiTf  xi>i  TflsV*  ■=re,oi!-<PtiyiAxro'..  Beck  here  conjectures  aF-goffCpeiy^ss 
T<,  but  the  other  reading  is  confirmed  by  many  MS3.  and  I  have 
no  doubt  that  it  came  from  the  Author  himself. 

\' .  S73.     ivrccvSoi  o»  Fi  Z81/5  Ti0}^(7-iv  if/^2>Povoi, 

iTTcovvf^ov  01  rm  A«a5  yiiDiyjuUTUv 
ri^itg  KiXciiviv' E7roi,(pi]/, 

Nonnus  in  his  Dionysiacs  1.  3.  p.  62.  (quoted  in  Faber's  Disser- 
tation on  the  Cabiri,  Vol.  i.  p.  1 88. )  says : 


AiyvTS-r ;■/,';  Arif^yir^oi  IfAoq  Ki^cc'iKx.ior,  'I»; 
svod/aoi^  ouoipotro?  iX(a-(riT»i  arfiot;  ^ijrccii' 
iv&    Ettx^Pov  Au  Tinnv,  dck/ipoitIu)!  on  koXtt&i'j 
'lyx^ir,;  dx^ixXy,;,    '  i7rix,(P'^a-ci70  6uoi;  uKc/r/i^ 
%iiiTh  i^6) fAccmirs I'   6inyivioi;  ^5  rox-m^ 
1%  ETTeUpa  Ai/5vYi,  At/3vr,g  §'  It/  sraiVrav  06ivti)t) 
Mif^ifiidoi  cix,^ig  tKXVi  Ur.a-ii.'oduv  [Aircivoi.Tvvi'i, 
<7ra^kvov  l^-JivMv  'ETrxlpiii'i^x,  x.xi  to'ts  x.8p^ 

V,  916.  Tfl  xnhviT-xf.  Mr.  Blomfield  here  observes  in  the  note: 
"  Notandum  est  veteres,  cum  proverbium  incerti  auctoris  laudent, 
dicere  solefe  xxrx  Ttsg  c-oipsfj,  vel  a>i  xiyaa-tv  oi  <ro:po],  quod  sspe  apud 


'  In  the  Appendix  to  the  able  Review  of  Mr.  Blomfield's  jEschylus  in  Edin- 
burgh Rev.  No.  34.  p.  494.  we  are  told,  "  Verbuni  l7:a.fca  nsurpat  tragicus, 
ut  vidctur,  incertus  in  Satyfica  Fabula  apud  Schol.  ad  Soph.  (Ed.  Col.  13?5, 

The  writer  might  have  referred  also  to  this  passage. 
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Platonem  invenias  :  Theocr.  xiv.  22.  ZTrxi^i  n?,  Ig  <r«(()o;  ii-^iv,  ubi 
videntius  omniiio  D.  Heinsius  p.  SQk  Pindar  ap.  Plut.  Consol.  ad 
Apoll.  p.  202.  (Toipoi  ol  y-di  TO  fjtincvj  kyav  ztto?  u'ivn<ro<,v  Tn^.a-tnen; ^  Clijus 
sententiae  auctor  incertus  fuit,  teste  Schol.  ad  Eur.  Hippo|.  265, 
Longin.  versus  fin.  vsoTTOTroisTraj,  x.xrx  Tisg  a-o^isq,"  This  is  indeed 
an  admirable  note,  and  fully  illustrates  the  passage  of  Longinus : 
in  my  notes  on  Longinus  in  the  4'th  No.  of  the  Class.  Journ.  I  had  , 
evidently  understood  it  in  the  same  sense :  "  v.a.ik  t»?  o-aips'j. 
Morus  (p.  256.)  thus  explains  these  words,  '  Ut  Ph'dosophi  dicunt, 
quorum  est  de  origine  et  progressu  vitiorum  dicere  .•'  I  should  rather 
suppose  that  Longinus  uses  the  word  \_viorrc7rotiircii']  as  a  favorite 
and  hacknied  expression  of  the  moral  and  thepolidcal  philosophers 
of  his  day,  taken  from  Plato  :  Ruhnken  (p.  227.)  observes : 
Translatio    sumta  a  Platone,   Polit.  ix.  p.  503.  C.    a^.-«  »«   avdyK^ 

filvTois  iTTiivf/Jei';  ^oS,y  Trvjcmg  tl  xxi  iripo^^ug  'ENNENEOTTEYMENAS  ;" 

Aristophanes,  in  his  Aves,  uses  the  word  exactly  in  the  same  meta- 
phorical way, 

iirog  oi  Xdii  Trri^o'svrt  y^iyiiq  vv^im,  xaTa.  Ta^rccpov  ivpi/i/ 
VJioTTlvtriv  yivoi  yifiirtpoy)  x,en  ttpmtov  dvtiyciylv  £;  (pug. 
V.  951.     "TT^og  rtivrd  vvv 
Sccpcaiv  KxS>i<rSa), 

Add  to  the  instances,  which  Mr.  B.  has  cited  in  his  Gloss,  (p.  158.) 
on  V.  1065.  of  vi^og  rcivTcc  in  the  sense  of  proijide,  quaproptcr,  cum 
hcec  ita  sint,  this  passage. 

V.   1062.    ToiSos  fto^Sa  ri^/^a  fi-^  n  Tr^otr^oicx, 

TTph  MV  SiMV  Tig  aiUGC^og  tSv  tuv  iroyoiv 
(petyyi,  hXna->]  t   I'lg  ixyxvyyiTov  fAoXiiv 

This  passage  has  long  embarrassed  the  commentators.  The 
two  Scholiasts  have  viewed  the  passage  in  the  same  light,  and 
suppose  that  the  intention  of  the  Poet  v/as  to  say  that  whoever 
attempted  to  rescue  Prometheus  from  his  calamities,  would  be 
thrust  into  Tartarus  for  the  offence — a  conceit  worthy  of  a  Scho- 
liast ;  for  Hercules  has  not  only  not  been  driven  into  Tartarus  for 
this  rescue  by  the  Poets  and  the  Mythologists  of  Greece,  but  has 
been  inrolled  by  them  into  the  number  of  the  Gods  :  the  curious 
reader  will  find  in  the  203d  page  of  Vol.  i.  of  Dr.  Butler's  ^Eschy- 
lus  (Octavo  Edition)  the  opinion  of  Morell,  of  Schlitz,  and  of  the 
learned  Editor  himself,  upon  this  obscure  passage  :  the  supposition 
of  Schiitz  that  -Sischylus  meant  to  express  the  impossibility  of  a 
rescue,  may  be  refuted  from  the  fact,  which  Is  stated  by  Prometheus 
himself  to  lo,  that  he  not  only  was  well  aware  tliat  liis  miseries 
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were  not  to  be  eternal,  but  knew  that  Hercules  was  to  rescue  him 
from  them>  as  appears  from  v.  795.  6.  7.  8.  9.  I  hope  that  die 
view,  which  I  shall  take  of  the  passage,  will  give  the  satisfactory- 
explanation,  which  seems  yet  to  be  required. 

I  must  first  observe  that  there  can  be  no  doubt  to  those,  who  have 
considered  with  attention  the  conversation,  which  passed  between 
Prometheus  and  lo,  that  Prometheus  looked  to  Hercules  as  his 
deliverer,  and  it  seems  to  me  equally  clear  that  Mercury  alludes  to 
Hercules  in  the  lines,  which  have  occasioned  this  discussion. 

The  next  observation,  which  I  shall  make,  is  that  Prometheus 
was  thrust  into  the  abyss  of  Tartarus,  as  he  himself  seems  to  have 
expected  from  what  we  are  told  in  v.  1079. 


'  Thus  jEschylus  says  in  v.  1028. 

TTf Of  TaVTa,  ptTTTiVSoi  jiAiv  alOahaaaa  9X0^, 

ySovioi;  ■x.v%aT'ii  TraVTre,  Htti  Tctpatrcr/rai. 
Again  in  v.  116. 

^Siuv  GiilaKlVTciA' 

/Spovrnf,  "XijiEj  iJ'  hihajjiTr overt 
trripoTin;  ^aTivpot,  (7Tp6jU./Soi  if  Hoviy 
fIXiir(70'jo"j'   crxifra  i'  ayijxujy 
Tf/tVfxara,  TTaVToiv,  d;  a.XX»i?a 
ardcriv  nvTiTivovv  &7tohMyVjj.sya' 
^yvTfTapaxTosf  i"  al9hf  ttovtu'. 
The  words  in  the  text 

nvzcug  pi^aif  'nytv^a  xpa^Saivoi, 
xDf>to5  Sf  TTovTov  tcayji  pr>9iw 
^vyyjjiiTiiiv,  tov  t'  apavi'tuv 
acTTptyy  ^loSov; 

are  rather  obscure,  and  different  interpretations  of  them  have  been  given :  the 
Scholiast  A  understands  £|U.s  after  ^vy^iua-nsy :  "to  k'C/jm  Si  Trli,-  OaXccacrn;  h 
Tfay^ii  pivy.a.Zi  c-jyyjidiuy  Ifxi"  x.  t.  >.  The  Schol.  Jj.  understands  aiirhf,  that  is 
jdha :  "  a-vyywa-oi,Ttu  avTw  :"  Stanley  translates  the  passage  in  this  last  sense : 
"  Fluctum  voio  maris  horrendo  impetu,  astrorumque  coelestium  cursus  coin- 
misceat :"  Stanley  also  presents  us  with  the  following  note : 

"  ivjy.a  5'S  itTitov  Tccty^n  coOiui 
^vy)(_iu(7£i£V  TcDv  t'  ifav'wVf  x.  T.  X, 
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Favet  huic  distinctioni  locus  Virg.  }En.  xii.  204. 

non  si  telhirem  effundat  in  undas 

Diluvio  tniscens  ;  ccelumve  in  Tartara  mittat : 

Et  Euripidis  Syl.  Fragm.  2. 

TTfoo-Ss  yao  jta-ru) 

yn;  itTit  ao-Tfffl,  X.  T.  X. 

particulai  tamen  Ti  repetitio  aliter  hie  suadet ;  sed  et  alteium  niembrum  addi- 
tum  :  lego  igitur  et  distingue, 

stDfxK  l\  TtoVTov  T:ayji  po9iM 
^fy^u;5"f:£V,  Tcov  t'  spavituv 

Tafrafov,  x.  T.  X." 
I  must  confess  that  this  note  of  this  profound  scholar  is.  to  me  obscure : 
the  passage  may  be  interpreted  in  three  different  ways:  1.  We  may,  with 
the  first  Scholiast,  understand  IjOij  after  ^vyyjia-uiv :  this  construction  introduces 
a  confusion,  of  which  iEschylus  could  not  have  been  the  Autlicr:  2.  We  may 
understand  yBo'io,  after  ^vyjuKTHiv,  and  make  x^y-a  viyTaii  the  nominative  to 
the  verb  :  3.  or  we  may  understand  x^^va  after  ^vyy^crsia,  and  make  ■nysvjj.a 
the  nominative  to  the  verb:  this  appears  to  me  to  be  the  right  interpretation 
of  the  passage:  "  Shonld  a  whirlivind  co7\found  th'j  sea  with  the  stars:"  Potter 
translates  the  words  in  the  same  sense : 

"  Heave  from  the  roaring;  main  its  boisterous  waves. 
"  And  dash  them  to  the  stars :" 
Thus  he  says  in  v.  1123. 

^vyriTczfaxrai  i'  al9nf  ttovtu^. 
GiacomelHus  rightly  says  upon  this  verse  (in  Butler  Vol.  i.  p.  206.)  "Ovid. 
Met.  xi.  497. 

Fluctibus  erigitur,  ccelumque  cequare  videtur 
Pontus,  et  inductas  aspergine  tangere  nubes: 
Psalm,  cvi,  26.  an^aUova-iy  (^xxifAMrci)  "luj  tujv  Spcsviuv.    Virg.  .^n.  iii.  422. 
Sorbet  in  abruptumfluctus,  rursusque  sub  auras 
Erigit  alternos,  et  sideraverberat  und&." 
Schiitz  adds:  "  Fluctus  adeo  alti  volvuntur,  ut  cum  nubibus  quasi  commis- 
ceri  videantur;    ut  cceli  pontique  una  eaderaque   species  appareat :  cf,  v. 
1047."    This  is  also  the  interpretation   of    Mr.  Blomfield,  who  says  in  his 
Gloss,   p.  158.      "  Atque  aspero  imdarum   impetu  cot\fundat  fluctus    ponti   et 
astrorum  coelestium  tractus:  c'.tat  Stanleius  Virg.  JEii.  xii.  204."      Mr.  Butler 
seems  also  to  have  understood  it  in  the  same  sense :  he  says  in  (Vol.  i.  p.  103. 
Octavo  Edition):  "  x.vjj.a  Te   -novro-j  conj.  Schiitz,  ut   v.vfj.ct  sit  nominativus, 
eodem  modo  quo  ceteri,  ^oa-tf-jyji;  fxh — alOhp  ^i — ■KtiZ^j.a,  l\ — aut  si  retineatur 
vulgata  lectio,  substituendum  tamen  -^v^d  te,  ut  cum  tiTv  t'  Bpavi'wv  cohasreat: 
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tivrxt?  fiQx.ii  TTViiifix  xpccoctUoiy 
xXifAce,  ai  TTovTH  'i'^ci^iT  ct>8loti 
%vy^<i)(ruiv ,  ruy  r  kpxviuv 
U7T^m  etooisi'  i;  n  mXaivov 
Td^rx^ov  cc^YiV  ff<piii  Vift,eii 
rijtiov,  «K»yK»;  erriff»7?  ^i'vaii' 

As  then  this  very  confusion  of  the  elements,  which  is  here  pre- 
dicted, is  soon  described,  as  if  it  had  really  happened,  why  should 
we  not  suppose  that  the  Poet  also  wished  his  hearers  to  understand 
that,  during  this  confusion  of  the  elements,  Promctlieus  was  to  be 
thrust  into  Tartarus  ?  That  this  was  the  intention  of  the  Poet, 
appears  still  more  clearly  from  a  passage  in  the  speech  of 
Mercury : 

o-Ki,ipcii  d\  ikv  yJh  t«7j  e^e^j  VinrS^?  Xoyoig, 
oleg  <ri  y/iifjtav  ;icif  xccko/v  rpixvftioc 
iTTiicr  oe.pvx.rog'   TrpcoTCi  jttsv  yxp  OKptdct, 
^apayyct,  fipovry)  y-cii  Klpxvvtct  cpXoyt 
wdTug^  ir;r«|£«|£;  Tijv^J,  kxi  KPT'i'EI  AEMAS 
TO  SON,  Ttn^cciu.  d  uyxciX'/i  o"g  IZua-roiirii' 
ficix^ov  61  fM,xcii  'EKTEAETTHEAS  %govi# 
Uipoffcv  l^^u?  U  (piioi'   X.  t.  A.  V.  1057. 

Here  we  are  told,  that  the  body  of  Prometheus  was  to  be  buried 
in  the  earth  during  a  confusion  of  the  elements,  but  that,  after  a 
great  lapse  of  time,  he  was  to  return  to  the  light :  I  would  ask  the 
objectors  to  my  hypothesis,  whither  such  a  rebellious  spirit,  when 
it  was  disentangled  from  its  body,  would  be  carried  ?  It  could  not 
be  to  Hades  ;  for  Hades  is  not,  as  many  scholars  have  supposed, 
a  place  of  punishment,  but  only  the  intermediate  state  between 
death  and  judgment :  now  we  know  from  the  verses,  which  follow 
those  just  cited,  that  Prometheus  was,  cifter  this  event,  to  have  an 
eagle  preying  upon  his  vitals  :  therefore  it  is  evident  that  he  would 


sed  hic  viri  doctissimi  solituni  acumen  desidero,  nam  multo  gravius  et  conciU' 
Bius  dicitur  venlos  qnaui  fluctiis  cceliim  ac  maria  niiscere :  cf.  Virg.  lEn, 
I,  133. 

Jam  calum  tcrramque  meo  nine  numine,  venti, 

Misccre,  et  tiintas  audetls  tollere  moles?" 
Thus  Tacitiis  says  in  the  same  sense,  Ann.  ii.  23.  "  omne  dehiuc  coehmi,  et 
mave  onine  in  austrum  cessit." 
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be  thrust  into  Tartarus.  We  are  -^Iso  told  that  Prometheus  was  to 
return  to  the  light :  the  person  who  was  to  rescue  him  from  his 
suiFerings,  was  Hercules  :  therefore  Hercules  would  have  to 
descend  into  Tar'-arus  :  nov/  Tartarus  was  placed  below  Hades  : 
therefore  Hercules  would  have  to  pass  through  Hades  on  his  way 
to  Tartarus :  here  then  is  an  explanation  of  the  passage,  which  I 
have  undertaken  to  illustrate. 

Pauw  says  at  aiA(pl :  "  Pro  adverbio,  uy.(pi  Kn^oCiot,,  circumcirca 
tenehrosa  :  ad  lU  hoc  etiam  pendet."  Dr.  Butler  rightly  adds : 
«  At  ista  constructione  nihil  impeditlus  -."  there  is  a  similar  pleo- 
nasm in  V.  679. 

See  Mr.  Blom  field's  Note  on  v.  140. 

1  shall  make  no  apology  to  the  curious  reader  for  inti-oduclng 
to  his  notice  the  Chinese  Argus,  and  the  Chinese  Atlas :  we  may- 
learn  from  these  extracts  that  the  Grecians  have  stolen  their  Atlas, 
and'perhaps  their  Argus,  from  the  East ;  and  the  extract  from  the 
Essay  of  Capt».  "Wilford  informs  us  that  the  Grecians  have  stolen 
their  Prometheus  from  the  same  quarter. 

Montanus,  in  his  Atlas  Chinesis,  translated  by  Ogilby  (Vol.  2. 
and  3.  p.  41.)  says  :  "  The  Chinese  have  many  Demi-Gods,  or 
terrestrial  Deities,  wliich  ascend  every  year  to  heaven,  there  to 
intercede  and  gain  indulgence  for  the  sins  committed  by  mankind 
all  the  year  past."  fp.  41'.)  "  The  one  and  51st  [of  these]  Goumat- 
xintzing,  signifies  Pastor  gregis,  the  shepherd  of  the  people,  and  a 
servant  of  God  :  he  had  (if  you  will  beheve  the  Chinese)  five  eyes, 
two  in  the  right  places,  and  two  above  them,  and  tlie  5th  in  the 
middle  of  his  forehead,  like  the  cinque  upon  a  dye ;  two  of  these 
were  always  awake,  or  open,  whilst  the  other  three  were  shut,  for 
which  they  implore  him  as  their  watch  in  heaven  :  the  52d,  Souma- 
norto??2,  had  four  eyes,  two  in  his  neck,  and  two  i^i  his  forehead: 
when  those  two  in  his  forehead  closing  slept,  the  other  two  kept  open 
watchful ;  wherefore  he  being  general,  was  never  defeated  ;  whom 
for  his  never-sleeping  care  and  conduct  they  worship  as  a  God :'' 
Again  in  p.  47.  "  The  66th,  Nao7i,  was  an  assistant  to  the  God 
Teo-oe  before  mentioned  :  he  is  represented  with  a  ball  on  his  foot ; 
for  (as  they  fable)  when  Tcgoe  groweth  weary  with  carrying  so 
great  a  burthen  as  the  world,  then  this  Naon  helps  him  to  support 
it  v/ith  his  foot,  v.herefore  they  place  this  Naon  in  heaven,  and 
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worship  him,  because  when  displeased,  he  should  not  let  the  world 
fall  by  taking  away  his  foot." 

That  indefatigable  orientalist,  Captain  Wilford,  in  the  8th  Vol. 
of  the  Asiatic  Researches  p.  258,  9.  says  :  "  My  Essays  on  the 
chronology  of  the  Hindus  and  Mount  Caucasus,  are  almost 
entirely  free  from  the  forgeries,  which  I  have  stated,  because  my 
chief  Pandit  had  little  to  do  with  them  :  I  recollect  only  three 
instances,  in  which  he  interfered  ;  and  in  them  the  legends,  as 
usual,  disfigured  by  him  :  they  are  legends  respecting  Prometheus 
and  the  Eagle ;  with  some  particulars  relating  to  Bdmiyan,  and 
the  Lipari  Islands  :  Garuda's  den  is  well  known,  to  this  day,  to 
pilgrims,  and  the  Hindus  of  these  parts :  the  place  is  called 
Shihr,  in  Major  Rennel's  Maps,  for  Shabar  ;  and  it  is  not  far  from 
Bamiyan  :  there  Garuda  used  to  devour  all  the  Shabaras,  who 
passed  by  ;  and  in  the  Puranas,  all  savage  tribes  are  thus  called  : 
amongst  others  were  some  servants  of  Maha-deva,  whom  he 
devoured  ;  this  drew  upon  him  the  resentment  of  that  irascible 
deity,  \\^ose  servants  are  called  Promathas  :  hence,  probably,  the 
ground  work  of  the  fable  of  Prometheus  and  the  Eagle  :  all  the  rest 
is  an  improvement  from  what  the  Pandit  gathered  out  of  our  conver- 
sation upon  ancient  mythology." 

Before  I  conclude  this  Article,  I  must  request  the  attention  of 
the  reader  to  a  few  oversights  in  my  Remarks  upon  the  Prometheus 
Desmotes  in  the  l^st  No.  In  p.  280.  I  have  said  that  Dr.  Russel, 
if  I  am  not  mistaken,  in  his  account  of  a  Maronite  Wedding, 
mentions  bathing  as  an  indispensable  ceremony  before  marriage ; 
but,  as  he  is  silent  on  this  subject,  I  have,  probably,  seen  it  in 
some  other  book  of  Eastern  travels :  in  p.  281.  I  have  said  that 
«^yi  is  in  V.  386.  used  for  disposition,  but  there  can  be  no  doubt 
that  it  there  means  anger:  in  p.  283.  the  note  on  the  word 
Arimaspi  ought  to  have  been  expunged,  as  Eustathius  is  citing 
Herodotus :  in  p.  276.  for  Xi^ca  (pSova  read  s|»  ipSova.  In  p  278.  as 
a  learned  friend  has  observed,  the  absence  of  ^sg,  crc(pKrryii  [_7ri(]  uy, 
militates  against  my  view  of  the  passage. 


E.  H.  BARKER. 
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ESSAY  ON  THE  STAND  AED  «  LAB  ARUM. 


To  THE  Editor  of  the  Classical  Journal. 

Sir, 

X  ERMIT  me  to  request  the  admission  into  the 
Classical  Journal  of  a  short  article,  in  Vv  hich  an  attempt  is  made 
to  decypher  the  several  abstruse  elements  of  the  term,  Labcn^um. 
Some  few  lines  upon  the  same  topic  were  formerly  communi- 
cated, with  the  utmost  brevity,  to  the  "  Gentleman's  Maga- 
zine." I  persuaded  myself,  that  in  so  valuable  a  Magazine, 
the  pen  of  some  correspondent,  more  able  than  myself, 
would  have  been  excited  to  discuss,  at  least,  my  proposed 
method  of  solving  an  senigma,  which  had  hitherto  employed, 
but  eluded,  the  talents,  the  knowledge,  and  the  researches  of 
many  celebrated  etymologists.  But  how  vain  was  this  persua- 
sion !  In  fact,  some  hypercritical  correspondent  in  a  sub- 
sequent Number,  assumed  a  most  laconic  style  of  authority  ; 
he  proceeded,  not  to  examine  with  the  unbiassed  fair- 
ness of  judicial  equity,  either  the  point  in  question,  or 
the  proposed  means  of  elucidating  it,  but  to  pass  sentence 
of  condemnation  at  once,  with  unusual  severity,  against 
my  humble  effort,  which  was  declared  to  have  all  the  demerits 
of  the  fanciful  Hardouin. 

Candor  is  inseparable  from  that  learning,  of  which  the 
professed  object  is  truth.  YoUi  Sir,  and  your  correspondents, 
therefore,  may  be  disposed  to  receive,  not  unfavorably,  the 
present  more  enlarged  Essay  on  the  same  important  theme. 
In  consideration  of  my  object,  you,  and  they,  will  pardon  my 
defects ;  my  undertaking,  consequently,  will  have  the  advantage 
of  impartial  disquisition  ;  it  will  be  amended  and  improved  ;  it 
will  not  be  rejected. 

It  appears,  that  in  the  days  of  Tertulllan,  the  name  of  this 
mystic  standard,  the  Labarum,  was  perfectly  unknown.  That 
zealous  ecclesiastical  writer  could  not  have  failed,  if  it  had  been 
known,  to  have  celebrated  its  Christian  monogram.     Baronius 
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says,  "  Ouod  ad  Labari  antiquitatem  pertinet,  facilius  erit  in 
vetustis  imperatorum  victoriarum  monumentis  sculpta  oculis 
spectare  Labaro  signa  similia,  quam  ejus  nomen  apud  veteres 
scriptores  Ethnicos  legere.  Ceterum  vexillorum  appellatione  illud 
expressisse,  eadcmque  Cantahra  etiam  nuncupasse  ex  iisdem, 
quos  citavimus,  Tertulliano  et  Minutio,  manifestum  redditur." 
In  all  the  coins  before  Constantine,  the  vexillum,  cantabrum,  or 
8is;num,  is  engraved.  In  the  Constantinian  coins,  on  the 
contrary,  two  soldiers  are  represented  as  supporters  of  the 
Laharum.  The  vexillum,  or  cantabrum,  was  the  public,  or 
national,  standard  of  the  army  j  the  signum,  of  each  legion, 
and  each  cohort,  respectively.  The  signum  at  first  was 
extremely  simple  :  in  the  Poetical  Calendar  of  Ovid — 

"  Pertica  siispeosos  portahat  longa  maniplos  ;" 
and  was  tlie  signum,  which,  by  degrees,  became  a  Hasta, 
adorned,  like  the  vexillum,  with  the  busts,  or  heads,  of  various 
Dei,  and  Semi-dei,  of  distinguished  characters,  and  afterwards 
cf  the  .Emperors.  The  vexillum,  or  cantabrum,  bore  the 
figures  of  different  animals  ;  sometimes  of  the  eagle,  sometimes 
of  the  wolf,  of  the  minotaur,  of  the  boar,  &c.  Marius,  in  his 
secoHd  Consulate,  was  the  first  who  confined  the  vexillum  to 
the  figure  of  the  eagle.  His  example  was  invariably  followed 
in  all  the  successive  ages  of  the  Roman  Empire,  antecedently 
to  the  age  of  Constantine.  Hence  the  national  vexillum  received 
universally,  from  that  time,  the  appellation  of  Aquila,  and  the 
standard  bearer,  that  of  Aquilifer.  But  not  only  to  the  reign  of 
Constantine  are  we  obliged,  by  the  undeniable  veracity  of  histo- 
rical dates,  to  confine  the  introduction  of  the  Labarum  j  the 
same  authority  still  further  restrains  that  introduction  to  the 
second  civil  war  of  Constantine  with  Licinius.' 

Here  permit  me  to  remind  you,  Sir,  and  your  learned  readers, 
that  the  prerogative  of  inviolable  sacredness  mms  attached  to  the 
Roman  signa  and  vexilla.  Artabanus,  the  Parthian  Sovereign, 
for   example,    is    said    {Suetonius,   in   his  Caligula)   to    have 


'  It  would  be  an  unjiistifiabie  oversight  not  to  take  notice  of  t'le  surprising 
inaccuracy,  into  which  Panvinins  has  most  strangely  fallen,  in  his  "  Iniperiunj 
Romanum."  He  flatly  asserts,  that  the  national  standard  was  called  Labanira 
after  tlic  time  of  Adrian. 
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worshipped  the  Roman  aquilas,and  signa,  and  Csesarum Imagines. 
Not  to  muhiply  useless  quotations  for  a  well-known  fact,  there 
is,  in  the  Annals  of  Tacitus,  a  most  affecting  instance,  where 
the  murderous  rage  of  the  seditious  soldiery  was  directed  against 
the  life  of  Plancus.  He,  we  are  told,  "  Signa  et  Aquilam 
amplexus,  religione  sese  tutabatur.  Ac  ni  aquilifer  Calpurnius 
vim  extremam  arcuisset  (rarum  etiam  inter  hostes!)  legatus 
populi  Romani  R.omanis  in  castris  sanguine  suo  altaria  Deitm 
commaculavisset."  '  To  the  military  standard  the  validity  and 
the  sanction  of  the  military  oath,  which  indeed  had  the  name 
of  "  sacramentum"  was  referred. 

Besides  the  divine  honors  which  the  aquila  thus  enjoyed,  it 
was  advanced  also  to  the  pre-eminence  of  temporal  dignity. 

The  loss  of  a  signum  might  be  esteemed  a  dishonor  to  the 
legion,  or  cohort ;  the  loss  of  the  aquila  was  esteemed  a  national 
calamity.  The  aquila  was  not  only  stationed  in  the  Prsetorium 
at  Rome,  but  it  was  regarded  there  as  the  einblem  of  Roman 
greatness,  as  the  palladium  of  the  Roman  empire,  as  the  safe- 
guard of  Roman  existence,  and  the  pledge  of  Roman  prosperity. 
Its  situation  was  always  in  the  principia  of  the  prsetorium,  and 
in  the  principia  of  every  camp.  Even  the  ranlc  of  the  aquilifer, 
in  truth,  was  infinitely  superior  to  that  of  the  signiferi.  This 
officer  possessed  the  most  considerable  immunities  and  emolu- 
ments, with  other  peculiar  advantages  and  distinctions.  The 
Roman  state,  and  the  Roman  aquila,  may  be  deemed  nearly 
synonimous  terms.  For  what  was  the  motto  of  the  aquila  ? 
It  was  no  less  than  the  «  Senate  and  People  of  Rome." 
Constantine  affixed  the  new  denomination  of  Labarum  to  his 
new  imperial  national  standard.  Upon  tolerably  sure  founda- 
tions, I  think,  we  may  adopt  the  hypothesis,  that  the  import  of 
this  new  denomination  was  momentous  enough  to  suit  the 
high  dignity  of  him,  who  imposed  that  denomination,  and  of 
the  standard  which  received  it. 

The  Romans  were  remarkably  addicted  to  the  use  of  «  notae," 
or  literal  abbreviations,  instead  of  words.  Manilius  has  well 
expressed  the  nature  and  the  use  of  "  notae"  in  these  lines — 


•  From  the  time   of  Augustus,  the  sacred  busts,  or  heads,  were  probably 
those  of  the  deified  Emperors,  not  of  the  other  Gods. 

Vol.  IV.      No.  VII.  P 
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"  Hie  et  scriptor  erit  velox,  cui  litera  verbum  est, 
"  Quiqiie  notis  linguam  snperet,  cursimque  loqiientis 
"  Excipiat  longas  nova  per  compendia  voces." 

This  practice  extended  to  all  names,  especially  prsenomina 
and  agnomina  j  to  all  forms  '  and  preambles  of  laws  and 
advertisements ;  to  official  titles  and  epistolary  subscriptions, 
and  superscriptions  j  to  all  votive  offerings  and  dedications ; 
to  all  inscriptions  of  coins,  statues,  and  sepulchral  monuments  ; 
to  all  public  documents  whatsoever.  These  abridged  substitutes 
of  words  prevailed  so  far,  and  were  thought  so  necessary,  that 
a  distinct  officer,  called  Notarius,  was  charged  with  the  use  of 
them  in  the  senate,  in  all  courts  of  justice,  in  all  public  offices, 
and  in  z\l private  houses,  where  much  official,  or  other  business, 
could  occupy  him.  In  addition  to  that  importance,  which  these 
«  notse"  acquired  from  general  practice,  a  higher  degree  of 
importance  accrued  to  them  from  their  legal  validity.  In  the 
Digesta,  Ulpian  says  to  Sabinus,  "  Si  quis  pro  centum  ducenta 
per  notam  scripsisset,  idem  juris  est."  Hence  the  nota  was 
equivalent  with  perscriptio.^ 

In  the  time  of  Nero,  Valerius  Probus  is  said  to  have  edited  a 
perfect  catalogue  of  these  '*  notae."  This  explanatory  catalogue 
was  much  injured  by  time.  Its  injured  text,  however,  was 
restored  with  infinite  and  most  meritorious  labor,  by  Petrus 
Diaconus,  in  the  reign  of  Conrad  I.  A  catalogue  of  this  kind 
was  extremely  useful  to  the  Romans  themselves.  Even  they 
seem,  at  times,  to  have  been  somewhat  embarrassed  with  the 
real  import  of  the  nota^.  Ovid,  speaking  of  the  four  notae,  or 
initials,  Q.  R.  C.  F.  notices  their  perplexing  obscurity  — 

"  Quatuor  inde  '  notis'  locus  est,  quibus  ordine  lectis, 
"  Vel  mos  sacroruni,  vei  fuga  regis  iuest." 

Sometimes  the  series  of  abbreviations  was  very  prolix.  This 
prolixity  is  exemplified  in  the  customary  form  of  words,  which 
prefaced  the  acts  of  the  Senate. 


'  There  vv'ere  ninrieroHS  instasices  of  abbreviation  in  the  Royal  Museum  at 
Portici,  from  the  "  Scasi"  of  Herculaneum,  Pompeii,  and  Stabile. 

*  Suetonius  (in  his  Galba)  gives  us  the  contradistinction  of  notata  frono 
perscripta. 
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O.  V.  F.  Cos.  D.  E.  R.  O.  F.  P.  D.  E.  R.  I.  C. 

«*  Ouod  verba  fecit  consul  de  ea  re,  quid  fieri  placeret  de  ea  re, 

ita  censuerunt." 

But  there  are  instances  of  continued  abbreviation  even  more 
prolix  than  this  instance,  in  Probus,  Manutius,  Sertorius 
Uriatus,  and  Brisson. 

Sometimes  the  abbreviations  were  a  mixture  of  Letters,  and 
of  numerals.     Thus 

R.  XL. 
expresses,  *'  Remissa  quadragesima." 

In 'military  documents  and  inscriptions  the  same  spirit  of 
literal  short  hand  prevailed.  In  the  official  dispatches  of  a 
Commander-in-chief,  or  General,  addressed  to  the  Senate,  the 
introductory  compliment  was  thus  shadowed — 

S.  V.  L.  O.  V.  V.  B.  E.  E.  E.  Q.  V. 

"  Si  vos>  liberique  vestri  valeant,  bene  est,  ego,  exercitusque 

valemus." ' 

In  the  «  Novels,"  Tit.  7.  Theodosius  and  Valentinian  use 
this  form  in  "  Perscriptio." 

In  an  inscription  the  letter  T.  after  the  name  of  a  soldier, 
indicates,  that  he  had  survived  the  war,  campaign,  or  battle,  in 
which  he  had  served.     He  was  «  Tutus." 

To  these  authorities,  it  is  incumbent  upon  me  to  subjoin, 
more  especially  as  it  is  more  connected  with  my  immediate 
purpose,  that  of  the  above-mentioned  motto  upon  the  aquila. 
This  motto  was  most  compendiously  reduced  to  the  initial 
characters,  S.  P.  Q.  R. 

"  Senatus,  populusque  Romanus." 

These  remarks.  Sir,  will  be  regarded,  I  hope,  not  as  a  mere 
preface  to  my  explication  of  the  term  Labarum,  but  as  unexcep- 
tionable data  for  the  support  of  that  explication. 

This  ~  «  obscure  and  celebrated  name  Labarum,  (to  avail 
myself  of  the  very  words  of  Gibbon)  has  been  vainly  derived 

•  This  complimentary  form  was  never  prefixed  to  a  dispatch  of  any  General, 
who  had  received  any  check  from  the  enemy,  or  had  suffered  any  more 
material  disaster. 

-  Chap.  20.  Decline  and  Fall  of  the  Roman  Empire. 
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from  almost  all  the  languages  of  the  world.  It  is  described  as  a 
long  pike  intersected  by  a  transversal  beam.  The  silken  veil, 
which  hung  from  the  beam,  was  curiously  inwrought  with  the 
images  ("  the  busts")  of  the  reigning  Monarch,  and  his  children. 
The  summit  of  the  pike  supported  a  crown  of  gold,  which 
inclosed  the  mysterious  monogram,  and  the  initial  letters  '  of 
the  name  of  Christ.  The  safety  of  the  Labarum  was  entrusted 
to  fifty  guards  of  approved  valor  and  fidelity.  In  the  second 
civil  war,  Licinius  felt  and  dreaded  the  power  of  this  conse- 
crated banner." 

In  this  passage,  Labarum  is  styled  obscure.  Impenetrably  obscure 
it  must  have  remained  to  those,  who  wantonly  and  vainly  tortured 
many  languages  to  confess  the  derivation  of  the  'w/iole  word,  not 
the  nota,  but  the  perscriptio.  Even  the  flexible  Greek  inflexibly 
resisted  this  merciless  qusestio.  It  must  have  been  impenetrably 
obscure  to  the  historian  of  the  Decline  and  Fall,  while,  with  all 
his  acuteness  and  rich  fancy,  he  had  never  conceived'an  etymolo- 
gical surmise,  that  L.  A.  B.  A.  R.  V.  M.  like  the  S.  P.  Q.  R. 
might  be  only  a  notatio,  a  combination  of  initials  to  represent  an 
equal  number  of  terms. 

S.P.  Q.  R. 
"  Senatus,  populusque  Romanus." 

L.  A.  B.  A.  R.  V.M. 
«  Legionum  aquila  Byzantium  antiqua  Roma  urbe  mutabit." 

This  proposed  interpretation  accords  most  strictly  with  the 
principles,  the  mode,  and  prevailing  practice  of  Roman  abbre- 
viation. It  does  more  -,  it  agrees  with  the  historical  circum- 
stances of  the  war,  in  which  this  sacred  standard  was  first 
employed  against  Licinius ;  it  expresses  most  aptly,  and  most 
seasonably,  the  mighty  intentions  of  Constantine,  who  was  on 
the  eve  of  founding  a  new  Rome,  or  a  new  metropolis  of  the 
Roman  Empire.^  "  His  rival,  Licinius,  who  could  no  longer  keep 


'  Would  it  not  give  additional  force  and  energy  to  this  monogram,  if  the 
long  P,  whith  passes  tiirongh  the  centre  of  the  x  perpendicularly,  bhould  be 
supposed  not  to  represent  the  second  letter  of  that  sacred  name,  but  the 
initial  letter  of  'Pu^j^jj  ? 

*  Gibbon,  chapters  14  and  17. 
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the  field,  confined  himself  within  the  walls  of  Byzantium." 
Again,  «  after  the  defeat  and  abdication  of  Licinius,  his  victo- 
rious rival  proceeded  to  lay  the  foundations  cf  a  city,  &c. 
During  the  late  operations  of  the  war  against  Licinius,  he  had 
sufficient  opportunity  to  contemplate  both  as  a  soldier,  and  a 
statesman,  the  incomparable  position  of  Byzantium."  Constan- 
tine  was  at  that  moment  a  convert  to  Christianity.  The  mystic 
monogram  upon  the  holy  banner  intimated  that  conversion,  that 
inexpressibly  momentous  revolution  of  sentiment  in  the  mind 
and  heart  of  Constantine.  Can  it  be  imagined,  without  a 
considerable  degree  of  inconsistency,  that  the  mystic  name, 
Labarum,  which  the  same  Constantine  himself  gave  to  that 
identical  standard,  should  be  employed  by  him  to  convey 
mysteriously  no  reference  or  allusion  whatsoever  to  any  impor- 
tant design  of  the  same  Emperor,  at  so  important  a  crisis  ?  The 
monogram  was  of  high  spiritual  import.  The  name,  therefore, 
with  very  good  reason,  may  be  supposed  to  involve  in  itself  the 
mystery  of  some  great  temporal  allusion.  But  what  temporal 
allusion  could  be  of  more  solemn  propriety,  and  be  more  suited, 
in  every  respect,  to  the  great  crisis,  than  one,  which  must  be 
referred  to  a  new  Rome,  or  new  metropolis  itself,  founded 
upon  the  very  site  of  that  Bi/zantium,  before,  or  near  which, 
the  Labarum  was  first  displayed  j  that  Byzantium,  v/hich  had 
been  the  strong  refuge  of  Licinius,  the  last  and  the  most 
formidable  rival  of  Constantine  ;  that  Byzantium,  which  was 
already  destined  to  be  not  only  the  metropolis,  but  the  invincible 
barrier  of  the  Roman  world,  against  the  destructive  inroads  of 
the  Barbarians  ? 

Upon  these  grounds  my  attempted  interpretation  rests.  It 
may  be  now  proper  just  to  note,  cursorily,  the  grammatical 
construction  of  its  component  terms. 

Legionum  Aquila  will,  perhaps,  express  the  national  banner, 
as  distinguished  from  the  banner  of  an  individual  legion. 
Antiqtid  may  serve  to  mark  a  due  antithesis  between  the  old 
and  new  Rome.  Urbe,  subjoined  to  Roma,  is  conformable  to 
the  practice  of  Latin  authors.  These,  when  they  speak  of  the 
city  apart  from  the  possessions,  and  the  state  of  Rome,  intro- 
duce urbs  into  the  sentence  before  or  after  Roma.  In  the 
present  instance^  I  trust,  wbe  is  used  with  more  than  usual 
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energy,  because  the  foundation  of  a  new  CHy  only,  not  of  a 
new  Government,  was  intended.  The  Prsetorium  of  the  old 
City  was  the  Domicilium,  or  chief  station  of  the  Aquila,  the 
great  national  standard,  which  in  future  times  would  be 
planted  and  stationed  in  the  Byzantine  Prsetorium  of  the  new 
City. 

Thus  my  proposed  solution  of  this  celebrated  historical  and 
military  "  arcanum"  is,  together  with  its  passport,  laid  before 
you,  Sir,  and  your  learned  correspondents.  Should  its  authen- 
ticity be  allowed,  one  material  and  most  offensive  hindrance 
will  be  removed  from  the  open  road  of  modern  literature.  If 
its  mode  only  should  appear  to  be  fashioned  upon  a  just  principle, 
it  will  be  crowned  with  most  desirable  success,  by  stimulating 
the  zealous  attention,  and  animating  the  talents  of  the  learned, 
to  the  discovery  of  some  more  successful  interpretation.  On 
the  other  hand,  I  apprehend,  to  become  an  adventurer  in 
researches  of  this  nature,  must  betray  in  me  a  most  daring 
spirit  of  enterprise.  The  luminous  and  indefatigable  erudition 
of  the  present  age  has  penetrated,  and  continues  to  pene- 
trate victoriously,  with  the  guidance  of  a  more  than  Cretan 
thread,  through  the  various  labyrinths  of  the  most  intricate 
etymology. 

In  the  mean  time,  my  solution  of  the  enigmatical  Labarum 
would,  assuredly,  have  never  been  presented  through  the 
Classical  Journal  to  the  public  eye,  had  I  not  been  convinced 
myself,  that  it  was  not  ill-founded  in  its  mode  at  least,  as  well  as 
in  its  principle,  and  in  its  support  from  historical  facts.  I  must 
acknowledge,  however,  that  I  still  review,  with  much  diffidence 
in  myself,  the  mysterious  elements  of  compounded  abbreviation, 
which  I  have  attempted  to  solve  in  Labarum, 

"  Nee  sum  animi  ignarus,  verbis  ea  vincere  niagnum 
"  Quam  sit,  et  angustis  huiic  addere  rebus  honorem." 

I  am.  Sir, 
Your  very  obedient  humble  servant, 

JOHN  HAYTEB, 

Logic  Almotid,  August ,  1811. 
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DIATRIBE  DE  ANTIMACHO,   POETA  ET  GRAMMA- 
TICO  COLOPHONIO. 


Inter  poetas  qui  Colophone  orti  sunt,  recensentur  Hermesianax 
et  Antlmachus.  De  priore  erudite  disseruit  Ruhnkenius  in  post- 
scripto  ad  Epist.  Crit.  ii.  De  posteriore  Kusterus  ad  Suid.  in  v. 
cujus  notse  pauca  quasdam  adjicere  libet.  "  Idem  etiam  (Antima- 
chus),"  Kusteri  verba  sunt,  "  de  Homero  scripserat,  ut  discimus  ex 
Tatiano,  Orat.  tc-^I?  ''EXXnvx?,  48.  et  ex  vita  Homeri,  quse  vulgo 
Plutarcho  tribui  solet  :  cujus  auctor  ipso  statim  initio  testatur, 
Antimachum  et  Nicandrum  memoriae  prodidisse,  Homerum  fuisse 
Colophonium.  Utrum  vero  Antimachus  peculiari  aliquo  opere  de 
Homero  scripserit,  an  vero  obiter  tantiim  in  aliis  suis  scriptis 
Homerum  Colophonium  fuisse  dixerit,  propter  silentium  veterum 
non  constat."  Hactenus  ille.  Atqui  minimc  dubium  est,  quin  hoc 
Antimachus  tradiderit  in  vita  Homeri,  quam  ilium  conscripsisse, 
et  editioni  suae  Iliadis  praeposuisse  credibile  est.  Ita  enim  solebant 
Grammatici ;  Antimachi  autem  iyJoa-tg  a  Scholiasta  Villoisoni 
s£epius  citatur.  Insedit  profecto  mihi  in  animo  suspicio,  non  Nican- 
drum, sed  Nicanora  istud  de  Homero  tradidisse ;  hunc  enim  de 
Homero  scripsisse  scimus :  quam  quidem  quasstionem  aliis  tractan- 
dam  relinquo.  Dionys.  Haljcarn.  a  Kustero  citatus,  .Antimachum 
inter  ecriptores  illos  recenset,  qui  austera  compositione  usi  sunt. 
Quintllianus  ei  vim  et  gy-avitatem  et  minime  vulgare  eloquendi  genus 
tribuit.  Catullus  xcii.  10.  tumidum  eum  dicit ;  quam  vere  autem, 
satis  liquet  vel  ex  fragmentis  ejus  quibus  astas  pepercit.  Et  in 
universum  notarl  potest,  omnes  fere  poetogrammatistas,  vel,  si 
libet,  poetas  scholasticos,  Antimachum  dico,  Callimachum,  Nican- 
drum, Apollonium,  Xenophanem,  et  ceteros  hujus  generis,  non 
modo  quamplurima  Homero  furatos  esse,  verum  etiam  antiquis- 
sima  verba,  et  obsoleta  quseque  et  veterum  «V«|  Myouivu.,  unde  unde 
corrasisse  et  in  centones  sues  transtulisse.  Insignis  autem  de  hac 
re  Plutarchi  locus  est  in  vita  Timoleont.  p.  461.  ed.  Hst.  quern  in 
lectorum  gratiam  integrum  adscribam.  K^^aVsg  y«g  «  (aIv  'AnTtftdjf^ev 
TroiJttrti,  Kxi  ra.  Aicvviriov  ^6)y^oi(pKf^o(,TX,  rcav  KflAo(pwv/»i',  iir^i/v  'ivovrct 
xcc}  Tovov,  EKBEBIA2MENOI2  KAI  KATAnONOIS  sW.?,  tci.7?  Ti 
l<ltx.efAC.^ov  y^x(pciii,  Kct)  rolg  'Oft^ov  (rrl^oif,  f^iT»  rti?  cLxXyh  ^vvd/^niAig  ' 
jUii   ^d^tTOi,   wgoe"icrT»   to    ScmT*    tv^i^a'i    xxl    fxetm?    xTrilpycurSxt,      Nota 
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Dlonysii  Z^c^y^acpyifiarx  (Anglicc  portraits)  de  quo  pictore  Plinius 
XXXV.  9.  Dionysius  nihil  aliud  qiictm  homines  pinxit,  ob  hoc  Anthro- 
pographus  cognominatus.  Mireris  tamen  eundem  Plutarchum  in 
Vit.  Romul.  p.  43.  citantem  Anttmachum  rh  Tviiov  Ivovciav,  et 
quidem  Clem.  Alex.  Strom,  vi.  SG^.  laudat  ex  Aiatimacho  Teio 
versiculum,  alicubi,  si  bene  meminl  ab  Eustathio  citatum,  'Ex  yu^ 
"^upaiv  7^0'h'hci.  •'(■o'-y^  dvi^c-jTroiiri  TriXovTcii.  Sed  uterque  memoria  lapsus 
est ;  certum  enim  est,  Epopoeum  Coloph  onium  fuisse,  cujus 
Epos  insigne  erat  »  Q-ffiaU-  Contra  Ovidius  Trist.  i.  5.  Clarium  eum 
vocat ;  qutppe  Colophon,  Teos,  Clarus,  omnes  lonias  urbes  fuerunt. 

Ceterum,  antequam  ad  fragmenta  quaedam  hujus  poetse  tractanda 
accedam,  monendus  est  Lector,  nisi  id  fort^  antehac  fando  acce- 
perit,  Antimachi  reliquias  jam  olim  edidisse  Schellenbergium,  Halse 
1786.  subjecit  Epistolam  Frid.  Aug.  Wolfius.  Hunc  libellum, 
quern  egregiis  laudibus  condecorant  Villoisonus  et  Schweighasu- 
serus,  viri  quidem  prseconiorum  satis  superque  prodigi,  mihi  non 
adhuc  vidisse  contigit.  Sed  qualis  tandem  cunque  sit,  dabo  forsan 
nonnuUa  quae  editonim  diligentiam  effugerint.  De  poeta  ipso, 
prster  auctores  supra  laudatos,  plura  dabunt  Is.  Vossius  ad  CatuU. 
p.  323.  Villoison.  Frolegom.  ad  Iliad,  p.  24.  Stanleius  ad  Mysos 
jEschyli  p.  858. 

Inter  Antimachi  poemata,  primas  obtlnuit  Elegeia,  de  qua  ita 
loquitur  Plutarchus  Consol.  Apollod.  p.  l84.  'E^^'^a-ctTo  ^l  TJj'  rotxiirn 

ciVTuv  Avails,  ■Tg-;  ?v  (PiXocTOfiyai  ii)C^)  7rocgoif/,v&tov  csij  Av^n;  ccvra  iTTOtwi 
r/iv  'EXiyiMV   TAV  xciXov^mv  Av^riV,    i^x^t6ftn<rci^ifoi  wg   ii^i^Jixug  o-vfA(po^»s, 

Toii  «>iA«Tg/e(s  xeixoTi  Ixdrfca  t>)v  Ixur'ov  -Tctim  Xvwnv.  Simue  quoddam 
amoris  sui  solatium  adhibult  Hermesianax.  Inter  alia,  raptum 
quoque  Proserpince  in  Lyde  commemorarat  Antimachus,  utl  colli- 
gere  licet  t"  fragm.  apud  Suid.  v.  'O^ysaivs;.  o  yovv  Avr/f^u^oi  h  -ry 

Av^vj    ysvSde.   KuI3k^vov?  S'iixiv   ctlioixXicii;    o^yicova.:; ;     ubi    luce    clarius    est 

legi  debere  Ay^tj  iMyiiu.  Bochartus  a.yoi,xX'ci!; ;  recte  ;  ita  enim  Photius 
MS.  Vers^im  vero  hunc  in  modum  refingo,  Ku/Sd^vov?  (vel  Kojg/S^'vov?) 
fih  'ihy/^iy  dyaxXica  o^yuaivug.  Photius  o^yii^vx?.  Hanc  occasionem  nactus, 
versus  quosdam  Hermesianactis  corrigere  tentabo,  qui  apud  Athe- 
naeum leguntur,  et  emendatiores  apud  Ruhnken.   Epist.  Crit.  ii. 

p.  287. 

Ov  jU-vjV  ou5'  Vioc  MtiVyjc^  ayspucTTOV  sSrjXEV 

Mou(rcaog,  Xap'iTMV  rjpavog,  'Avrimi^v' 

'  Hinc  liquet  apud  Suid.  v.  Mouo-aLo;,  legendum  esse  2£Xj;v^;  pi*o  'EXiy^if,  atque 
ita  quidem  Aristaphanis  Scholiasta. 


f 
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"//re  '!roXviJ!,vriCTy}<Tiv  'EAeytrTvoj  Trapa  7r£?av 

EvO(r[/,ov  xpviiilMV  s^s^cpsi  Aoy/cov, 
'PuPiov  opyiuiv  ocvs[ji,aj  diu%oi7rvvov<ra. 

Arnir^Tpa.'  yvcoa-Trj  S'  ecrri  xai  elv  a»'S>;. 
Ruhnkenlus  optime  e  Cod.  Venet.  Evxa-fiov  in  4to  versu  dedit, 
Pauca  autem  praemcnenda  sunt.  Musaeus  filius  fuit  Eumolpi,  qui 
sacra  Eleusinia  instituerat;  uxorem  vero  habuit  Antiopam  vel 
Deiopam  ;  ciim  autem  Musxus,  Eumolpidarum  primus,  Cereris 
mysteria  administraret,  credibile  est  Antiopam  adstitisse  marito, 
atque  ivaTfMv  In  honorem  Deas  cecinisse  ;  de  quo  more  Aristophanes 
Ran.  381.  "Ays   wv  Iri^xv  v^yjuv  idienv,   t^v  KxpTrolpopov  (iaa-tXiMy  A»fi^rpoi 

61XV  iTTiy-oij-ftovvrti  ^x&icctq  ^tsoA^r^ij,  xiXci^uTi.  Orpheus  Hymn,  in 
Cerer.  Eleusin.  'EyKtJxA/a<?  oivxt^  Tregi  (rov  Spovov  ivdZofja-x.  Denique 
Triptolemus, '  Musaei  avus,  paucis  ante  annis  hordeum  in  campo 
Rhario  seminarat.  His  prasmissis,  totum  locum,  ut  mihi  quidem 
videtur,  longe  emeadatiorem  apponam :  quern  Ruhnkenius  tot 
tarn  foedis  maculis  contaminatum  esse  ait,  nullam  ut  inde  senten- 
tiam  elicias. 

O'j  tXTiV  ouS'  ujoj  Mrjvrjs  uyzpuTTOV  iSvjy.zV 
Mov(raiog,  Xotglrcuv  ^^a.voc,  'AvrtOTrt^v 
"//t=  nOAYN  MT'STHrilN'EKrjfTmg  Tvapy.  ttsKolv 

Evci<T[ji,ov  xgu^iwv  s^s<^o^si  Xoylcjov, 
PAPION  OPrEinNA  NOMni  huTTomwovao!. 
AHMHTPO^-   yvajtrri]  V  h<n)  km  slv  a/$>j. 
Antimachus  tradit  Cererem  Ka/Sd^vov?  fecisse  o^ynumg.  Hesy- 
chius  vero,  Ka/iu^vov  01  t«?  A4(«j5t^oj  h^iT^.    Quare  nihil  emendatione 
nostra  verisimilius.     In  v.  3.  ttoXvv  fcvtrrv{<j-iv  pro  TroXuftviia-rvitrtv  tarn 
certum  est  quam  quod  certissimum. 

Inter  ^wiKot?  a-vfA!pi^x<;  quas  in  hac  Elegia  narraverat  poeta  Colo- 
phonius,  traditum  fuit,  satis  ridicule,  Herculem  ab  Argonautis  e 
nave  detrusum  fuisse  ob  nimium  ejus  pcndus,,  teste  Schol.  Apollon. 
Rhod.  I.  1289.  Bellerophontis  quoque  calamitates  ibi  memoratae 
fuerunt,  uti  discimus  e  Schol.  Venet.  ad  Iliad.  Z.  200.  Sed 
fragmenta  qusedam,  pauca  de  multis,  in  lectorum  gratiam  proferre 
libet,  necnon  emaculare. 

I.  Etymol.    M.  p.  18,  39.   'A§o'e«<j.  ctwiuci^xti  —  h   §'    u^o^eta-i   yiu* 

iviXxrov  oiX(pi.   recte  Sylburgius   'AvTi'fta^o'j.    dein   legendum   puto 

siitjAosTov,    1.  e.   iv  iXvjXio-ft'.vov . 

II.  Id.  p.  443,  55.  aii  K»i  Tca^a,  tm  ^Avrifid^v  to  ^iTrd^o),  Ss^afo-rgov. 
ei«»,  TrXiinv  a  oc.^'  iTrts-r^U-^xc  K'Xxtt^ov.  Sylburgiui  conjicit  iTrm-Tpi-^xr. 
Tu  vero  lege  TrXtjc-iv   ^'  uo    Ivio-tb^cco-x  ^iTM^r^ov.     Iliad.  A.  4-70. 
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Kgj5T*i|«?  EEfESTE^'ANTO  iraTcio,  ubi  notatu  dignum  est  Seberi  indi- 
cem  exhibere  ETrgfTT^s^'tiiiTs.  Hesych.  'ETrirrt-^eivro.  TtM^'S'i  iTroinTtit. 
'ETTta-Ti^ii.  Ks^oivvvit.  'E7rt(rTi(pU .  55-^iiJgjj.  Kzx^eiftm-i/.  Consule  Kuster.  in 

Suid.  V.  'ETTia-Ti^icii  x^nr'H^ctg.  Iliad.  A.  41.  x-i(pctXeti  oi  ot  ijrocv  Tpi7( 
*if^KrTSpii?,  Evo?  uiixht';  hcTrt^pvv'iaf.  Hesych.  'Afi!pt(rrz(pk?.  uXXiiXui? 
"a-i^iTTiTry^vjyfi'ivcih  5)  Truvrokv  7r/?§e«j,  Valckenaerius  in  Misc.  Cbs.  T. 
VIII.  p.  150. 

Grammaticum  scripsisse  suspicatur,  'Afi(pKrr^i!pU?.  uhxy^xii 
7npmi7F>.iyf^iva,i,  07  '>^jt«!p<5-Ts<p£s?,  TTCDiTokv  7r>iVi^ug,  vetus  enim  et  optima 
lectio  ab  Homeri  interpretibus  commemoratur ;  quae  conjec- 
tura,  opinor,  dormitanti  Valckenaerio  excidit ;  quid  enim,  quseso, 
intelligere  potuerat  Hesychius  per  ki^ocXki,  Ti-clvTcki/  ■nM^H'-,  ?  Atqui 
omnia  se  recte  habent,  modo  Tri^tTriTrMyyAvxt  reponas ;  in  priore 
glossa  locum  Homericum  respexit,  in  posteriore  alium  quen- 
dam.  Sed,  ut  ad  viam  redeamus,  simili  errore  Euripidem  ap. 
Schol.  in  Phceniss.  1194.  liberavit  Bamesius,  'Eyu  §e  rov  g-ov  y.^r 
ivxFri-^oi.1  6iXu.  ubi  dim  «vasirTg5i^o».  Hsc  optime  admoveri  possint 

ad    Eurip.  Suppl.  260.   y^ayxjjv  ^Xoiiv  AvTov    Xt7r<ni(rix,i    (pvXXuoog   y,eiret,- 

rrpoipy].  ubi  Scaliger  emendat  Kctrcts-rnpri .  Ceterum  observandum 
est  vocem  ^i'^-na-r^ov  occurrere  in  alio  Antimachi  fragment©  apud 
Athen.  xi.  p.  468.  A.  B. 

III.  Id.  p.  710,  30.  0  oi  'Avrifjict^o;  a-iipiva  r'ov  Aid  i(p-A  01^,  rh  uc-Tpov. 
Locus  manifesto  corruptus.  Lego,  s-j/^tov  rh  Aio?  'i:pyi  Ada?  (vel 
AU)  to  ettrrpov  Sirium  Jovis  dixit  Jovis  sidus.  vel  etiam  o-u'^iov  t» 
A«o?  'i<pn  Btcrr^ov.  Sed  foitasse  pro  a-iigtvx  legendum  est  cn^vivix,  e 
Lexico  Rhetorico  apud  Eustath.  ad  Odyss.  M.  p.  1720,  54.  ed. 

Rom.  'Eupiini,  ra.  oia-r^u,.  viignx,  yci^  x.aXovVT»i  Trugct  to  (rugiiiv,  0  ittiv 
eca-TpccTrruv,   okv  tcrcag  xcci  ritgict,. 

IV.  Id.  p.  4,  7.  'AvriiAot'x^ti'let^lv^.  Tot  §"  «^'  oi  u^oXirt^ig  eiv^gii 
ixa-iv — «VT<  Toy  fidprv^ti  (rvvyi>^Xxx,oTii  x-xl  (rvvrv)Covng.  ovru  0</»v  £/?  t» 
c^uciTiy-u  cK-vrou. 

Mihi  quidem  valde  suspectum  est  istud  'lu^i'vvi.  forsan  legendum 

'Ay-rlfAecy^oi.  'lii^ovri  d   «g'  01  c4/3.  es.  i. 

V.  Suidas  V.  'Zza.h^ov.  'AvT(f4,ei.x,oi.  ©sgE«5  c-Ta^egoTe.  Citat  Scholiasta 
Platonis,  p.  60.  ed.  Ruhnk.  Apud  eandem  Suidae  glossam  in  loco 
ex  JEschyli  -^vpcetyaiyoT?  citato,  pro  a-rxii^ov  ^^vifixvoi,  manifesto  legen- 
dum <rru6ipov  xvfixroi'  1.  e.  Cum  placidum  ventis  staret  mare.  Hesych. 
lErxSip^v.  yaXytvov,  ilotov. 

VI.  Etymol.  M.  p.  271,  17.  ad  Homericum   ^m  <r'KChio(i  vi^toio. 

Kg«TJ)s  Aeys*  «T»  T«v5jf6M  «5ro  rov  oi.  -Tvoiov'tton  t«»  ^<«s-roA>)i',  <»'  »i,  o<   «(r3-<02«s 


'  RIS.  quidem  x^<j^a.zo!;.  Sed  recte  xuf^aToj.    Pari  medicina  sanandus  est 
iEschylus  apud  Strabon.  1.  p.  33.  KUfAa  e«>^c-o-iif  ubi  male  editur  -fj^^^a. 
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jrs^/av Oi  %\  (pt!t<ri  a-Trioioi,  ttoXXov  Kcti  fcxfc^ov'  •  •  •  kxi  'Avri'f^cf^o^, 

Kpdryji    ^s   Trpoxpim  rhv     ^i^*    '^"^   "*    'y^ci<f>>iv,    x.xt    Znvodorti;'  kxi    (p-^rt, 
c-TTi^iog,   rovnirro   airwopov  xxi     tpxyj-oi   >cxi    fAiyaXov.     x.u.yu   a-vyKxrxri- 

Qui  locus  insigniter  luxatus  est,  atque  hac  opera  emendandus, 
EcquisverononjuraretEtymologiciconditorem  e  sua  opinione  dicere, 
et  quasi  e  cathedra  pronuntiare  xxyai  trvyKxrxTik^xi  loii  av^gaV*  ? 
Nihil  minus :  totum  locum  exscripsit  ex  antiquis  in  Homerum 
scholiis,  atque  ex  iis  hunc  in  modum  corrigendus.  Pro  K^«t»js 
Myiiy  repone  ' Api!rreig^-)(,o% :  et  mox'Kg«T»)?  ol  tt^ok^ivu  liiv  Stx  rov  X 
ypaipijv,  y.xi  Z/]vo^oroi  {di  <rvvxivi7  tsj  ot^x  7ov  x  y^x<p>i)  kxi  (pricri,  o-Tnasoi, 
Toy  xmpov  Kdi  rpx^iix;  kxi  f,i.iyxXov.  (y.xl  Afii^ixi;  ai  Myli,  o-xtoiog,  rev 
5roAA«ii  kxi  tiipioi  y.xi  ^lyx'hov'^  Kccya  o\  (TvyKxrxrihfixt  roT?  xvopoic-iV  opu 
yxp  5r«AAiv  t>iv  roixvrriv  %evi<j-n  Tfxgx  Te7?  xg^y,XKin;. 

VII.  Hesych.  KAvyMSVo? — XiyiTUi  "^l  Keti  Ki(r<ro5,  »S  'Amfsajj^oj*  K<(rc-«w 
Tf  KXvfAivoio  Kxl  x^TTiXmc.  Ubi  mauifestum  est  vocem  K^rc-oS  nihil  aliud 
esse  quam  interpretamentum  ray  KXvju.'iveno.  Sed  enim  vox  ista 
xXvfiivo?  nauci  est ;  quapropter  repone,  ®j  'AvTtf/.x^og-  Ui^iKXvuzvott 
KXI  xtATciXm^.  Hujus  emendationis  fidejussorem  habeo  Nicandrum, 
ipsum  quoque  Colophonium,  quique  ex  Antimacho  multa  mutuatus 
est,  teste  Scholiasta  ejus  ad  Theriac.  fol.  27.  ed.  Aid.  Ita  enim 
ille  in  Theriac.  510.  OwAAos  ts  KKra-myrx  Tn^iKXvf/Avoio  (pi^ova-x.  Hoc 
confido  probatum  iri  doctioribus,  qui,  unde  et  quomodo  Lexicon 
suum  consarcinarit  Hesychius,  probe  sciant. 

VIII.  Apudfichol.  Nicandr.  Theriac.  fol.  38.  b.  ed.  Aid. 

Tola-t  5'  av'  uXr,evTCi  S(a  ttAoov  hg^oixsvoitriv. 
Lege  una  voce  ^ixt^Kcov. 

IX.  Apud  Eustath.  ad  Iliad.  A.  p.  9,  penult. 

'JEvvsTTSTg  Kpovl^ao  Aioc,  [ji.syd.\oiO  Suyargs^, 
Schol.  Villoisoni  ad  II.  A.  1.  male  K^Bvi'mB?. 

X.  Apud  Eustath.  ad  Iliad.  B.  p.  163,  28.  >f^y^o?,  ^t)/x  rov  »,  ttx^c^ 
'Avrifixx^)  KXI  HifAMn'^yi.  Antimachi  locum  citat  Scholiasta  Villoisoni, 
'EttsI  pa  ol  rJSufjLOj  hxQwv.  et  Simonidis  oOro?  ^i  roi  vi^vfAov  vttvov  'i^uv^ 
fortasse  'Eiy^^iv,  ut  versus  initium  sit. 

XL  lb.  ad  Iliad.  B.  p.  205,  9.  wj  pa  tot'  'Apysi^v  ItcoXojsi  cTTpaTos. 

Leg.  w;  fx  ror  *  *  *  a-rpxroi  A^yiiuv  iKoXain. 

XII.  Apud  Strabon.  viii.  p.  364'.  Casaub. 

jdriiJ.-f]Tg6g  TOi  'EXEUff-Jv/rj;  hpri  o\|/. 

Lege  'EMva-'m?,  adjective  enim  interdum  dicebatur  'EXsvami  pro 
EMva-i'noi.     Epicharmus  ap.  Athen.  ix.  p.  374.  E.  AsA(p«x«'  n  rS* 
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yitroiim  T»7g    Ehivrmtg    (pvXda-(r&>v   ^ut^uevi'u;    uTraMa-a.    Etymol.   M.   p. 

255,  3-  mal^  exhibet  'EXivcrivi»ii,  mal^  etiam  rh»  pro  rwv ;  melius  vero 
ys/ravflt,  unde,  si  ultlmam  literam  bifariam  dividas,  efficietur 
yu'rcvo',,  vera  ac  sincera  lectio  :  scribe  autem  rcS  ystroyo^.  Eratosthenes 
apud  Heraclid.  Pont,  in  Allegor.  Homer.  K^^^rov  'E>^tv<rmng  Anftii- 
rt^og.  Sed  recte  Achilles  Tatius  Isagog.  in  Arati  Phsnom.  p.  100. 
ed.  JuntsE  fil.  'EAsuir/vijs  AnfiKn^og.  Atque  hactenus  hasc.  Fragmentum 
vero  italegerim. 

JiYjij,riTf6s  roi  'EKevcrlvYjc  Irg*;'  o\I/  *  *  #  *  -)(• 

secundum  versum  adjeci  ex  Arcadicis  Pausani^,  §.  3.  p.  425.  Fac. 
ubi  seorsim  citatur. 

XIII.  Apud  Schol.  Apoll.  Rhod.  I.  1008. 

HvTi  T«5  xtftviil  oi/vri  I;  u?\fAvpov  mXciyoi. 

Optime  correxit  Janus  Rutgersius  Var.   Lect.   ii.  20.  ^v7rTy\(rt* 

Ij   UXf4.V^0V  o'tOflX. 

XIV.  Hesych.     StVnvav.    c-rno^a^yifciyov,    r^t^tvo;   ^trav   '^   fv^apog. 
AvTtfta^og. 

Manifestum  est  duas  glossas  perperam  conjungi.    Lege,  l^virnvov 

'Avrtf^cix,og.    r^v^mg  emendabat  Salmasius.     Etymol.  M.  p.  768, 

45.    Tpi^iyor,   TTct^oi   to   rev^u    to    KeirxTTOvu,     to    xcerxTrovoZv  xxt   aXyZvoi 

TO  (rZuoi.  ubi  legendum  esse  T^vy^ivoi  caucus  viderit.  Omnino  con- 
sulendus  Davisius  ad  Max.  Tyr,  xiii.  5.  p.  545.  qui  banc  vocem 
egregie  administravit. 

XV.  Ap.  Athen.  xi.  p.  468.  B.  Tria  sunt  Tm  QrSai^o;  fragmenta, 
quorum  postremum  ita  se  habet, 

Kou  ^pvasioi  deTTua-Tgot.  xai  cuxYj^lg  xsXe^siov 

"EfXTrXsiov  [/.huToc,  to  pa  oi  vgoi^BgsaTspov  stYj. 
In  p.  475.  E.  inter  alia  fragmenta  idem  rursus  laudatur ;  cujus 
primus  versus  notandus  est,  ob  tres  voces  antiquas.  Exemplis 
autem  ab  Athenseo  allatis  adjici  potest  versus  Euphorionis,  poetse, 
si  quis  alius,  locutionum  obsoletarum  sectatoris,  ap.  Schol. 
Theocrit.  II.  2.  ''Oa-Ttg  l^sjn  xsAl/Jiiv  'AXvQnt^ct  fcovvoy  ctTrnv^x  qui  et 
notandus  est.  Paulo  suprk  citatur  fragmentum,  ex  quinto  Thebai- 
dis  libro, 

■-  Kyjguxas  aSavaro/xj  <tefe<v  [xsXavoc  omio 

'Acrxov  hi  TtKfiov  xsXs^r^iov  ottj  (^egKTTOV 

cTcrjv  Ivj  iJ,eya.goi5  kbItoci  jxeA/TOf  TTSTrXrjQog. 
Supra  autem  p.  468.  B. 

AXXoi  is  xgYjTYipix.  TTcivocgyvgov  rje  tevatrrgx 

OlcrovTcuv  p^puereia,  rtx  t  ev  y-syagoKriV  ey^oiaiv 

Ksiarcii. ■ 
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Quare  in  priore  loco  forsan  legendum, 

Dedi  ler  pro  £»< :  quo  jure,  sciet  lector,  quando  inspexerit  Porsoni 
notam  ad  Hecub.  '2.  Ed.  3.  Confer  Ruhakenii  notam  ad  Herme- 
sianactis  eleg.  v.  2.  ubi  errore  typographico  editur  vsc-Sce,  pro  aia-Sa. 

XVI.  Ibid.  p.  469.    F.   tots  6r)  ;v^g;a>  ev  Uwai 

' HiXiov  Tra/xTTscrjcsv  aya>cXuju.sv>]  'EgvSsix, 
Conjicio,  TOTS  Sr]  jxh  sii^oco  Iv  hsTroti  cr^s 

'HiXlov.  X.  T.  X. 

vel  etiam,  irj  tot    sij^ooj, 

XVII.  Stephanus   Byzant.  v. 

Jotjov — ■'AvTiiJi.u^oi  h  (3  JuSjjj" 
4>iuyovTtx.s  X"^%°''-   ^"■''0^'  AooTictdos. 
(Vid.  Valcken.  ad  Scholia  in  Eurip.  Phceniss.  52.)  quern  versum 
ideo  citavi,  at  monerem    Sophoclis  Pelei  fraginentum,  a  Brunckio 
prjctermissum,  apud  eundem  Stephanum  extare.  MS.  Bibl.  Coislin. 

p.  289.      Bxa-iXiv?  %ii^oti;  t?s  AftiT^ej^o;. 

XVIII.  Apud  Pausan.  viii.  25.  p.  426.  Fac. 
"AdpaiTTog  TctXaw  (iiog  Kpi^SriioidciO 

ngdoTKTTOi   ^OiVOLWV  TTSp   STT/XIVSTO)  YlXuCTSV  rTTTO), 

Konpov  T:  xpalwov  xa)   Agiovx  QzKTtovaulov. 

Lege  nAP'  iTTO.iviTO)  '/iXaa-iv  ittstW — 

In  Antimachi  Epigrammate  Brunck.  Analect.  T.  i.  p.  167.  inter- 
pungerem  t;?  «  il/ivjrJi  ;   (rrv/vci  Kx&ij/i  f^arav. 

Jam  vero  fragmentorum  quorundam  loca  indicabo,  qu^  sibi 
quasrat  lector  harum  rerum  studiosus, 

Etymol.  M.  p.  178,  12.  189,  5.  261,  54.  371,22.  558,25.  770, 
10.  465,  16.  Suidce  et  Hesychii  indices  consulantur.  Herodian. 
ed.  Pierson.  p.  439.  Schol.  Aristoph.  Plut.  718.  Schol.  Eurip. 
Phceniss.  444.  Harpocration  vv.  'A^gaWs**.  'o^ysmvi?.  Eustath.  ad 
Iliad.  B.  p.  355.  Strabo  xiii.  p.  588.  Schol.  Eurip.  Orest.  630. 
Schol.  SophocL  (Ed.  Col.  14.  Schol.  ^schyl.  Theb.  169.  553. 
Schol.  Venet.  ad  Iliad.  A.  1.  B.  2.  A.  400.  A.  753.  Athen.  vii, 
p.  300.  D.  304.  E.  469.  xi.  p.  486.  A.  Pollux  ii.  iv.  37.  Plutarch. 
Vit.  Romul.  p.  43.  Apollon.  Dyscol.  Exc.  p.  426.  427.  428. 
Auctor  Arati  vitse  p.  111.  ed.  Juntae  fil.  In  Av^ri,  Schol.  Apollonii 
1.  1289.  II.  297.  III.  409.  iv.  259.  1153.  Schol.  Venet.  ad  Iliad,  z. 
200.  Athen.  XIII.  p.  597.  A. 

Atque  haec  habui  quae  de  Antimacheis  dicerem.     Quonlam  veto 
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qusestio  est  de  poeta  Colophonio,  ignoscat  velim  lector  eruditus, 
si  ad  nonnulla  me  convertam  in  Hermesianactis  Elegia,  quas  minus 
feliciter  a  viris  doctis  tentata  fuisse  video. 

V.  4.  •  "^Evda  Xaqaov  axor)V  sAJcsraj  sJc  :xkutov 

Ruh'nkenius  y-otm — oiy-urov ;  optime,  quoad  sensum,  nimis  long^ 
a  literis  recedens.  Valckenaerius  oix.^nv :  Westonus  nostras,  lepidum 
caput,  <i%o'g»ii'.  Accedat  conjectura  nostra,  "Ev^*  X^i^iuv  *;iifiv  i^Kirxi 
lis  x>M7oy.  in  pallidam  cymham — ut  Orci 'pallentia  regiia. 

V.  7.  ^ AKhl  stXyj  -TTdpa.  KVixa.  [jlov6'(w(TtO{  Ki^ccpl'C^v 

Mendum  latere  videtur  in  -zTxyToicv;,  pro  quo  Valckenaerius 
uvruiovf.     Melius,  credo,  foret  lyya/ovj,    ^schyli  Supplices  Plutona 

VOCant  Tov  EFFAION,    T«v  9reXii|sv6)T«Tev  Z>ivx  rijv  nixf^riKoruv.  Ita  Cnim 

legendus  est  v.  162.  Vulgo  rcvyyxiov. 

V.  9.  KxKUrOV  T    OcQi[Xi(TT0V. 

"  Semper  in  voce  «^S(t«5-T«v  ofFendor.  Legendum  K«;tt/To'i/  t' 
.i^ro^es-Tav"  RUHNKEN.  Sed  nihil  opus.  Hermesianax  in  animo 
habuit  Homericum  illud,  Iliad,  i.  63.  'A.?ig);T&ig,  k^'i^itrrix;.  ubi  Schol. 
Venet,  uii/zAs-Tog  ^l,  «  6>;^tu2iis.  ad  rem  nostranj.  apprime  faciens. 
Westonus  i^Sio-Tcv ;  scite,  ut  omnia. 
V.  36.  de  Mimnermo, 

KaisTO  ft,fv  Navvoug'  ttoXico  5'  Ittj  TrohXoi  kijj^mtco 
Kvfjfj.co^s'iS  xc/jy,oug  0"«%i  (juvlpa^iri. 

Codex  VenetUS  zreXXiS  a  Izrt  TS-oXXditi  XuTM  Kv>ifAu6i'i<;,  <ri-^i  (rvn%et^VA. 
Mediceus  quoque  (rtiv£|fi«,t4y».  Minim  est  profecto  quantum  se  in 
hoc  loco  torserint  viri  eruditi,  neque  hilum  profecerint.  Quid  de 
postremis  efficiatur  nescio  :  sed  repono  y-ft^udus,  notus  est  mos 
tibicinum,  qui  Kyif^al?  induebant,  vel,  ut  Sophocles  dixit,  (fio^.Sitdi, 
vide  Scholiast.  Aristoph.  Equit.  1147. 
V.  61.  de  Euripide. 

0YIIM  Se  xuxslvov,  TOV  uzi  '7rs^v\uy[x,;vov  olv^pa. 

Km  TravTcov  ju-Tcroc  xtcou,svov  ix  (rvvo^SiV 

TlouTug  dfi,^)  yvvaixag,  utto  (TxoXioIo  Tu-rrivrx 

To^ov,   vuxTspivuc  ovx  uTTO^irr^^  6?i6vcig. 

Pro  Ix.  a-vvty^uv  Casaubonus  conjecit  he  ^a.x.iuv,  satis  audacter  atque 
infeliciter ;  audacter  magis,  magis  etiam  infeliciter  Jacobsius, 
u\(7y,ga\oyu\i.  Nos  autcm  veram,  vel  saltem  verisimillimam  lectionem 
reponemus,  nee  tamen  a  vulgatis  ungue  latiiis  discedemus, 
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Kol\  vavrxg  (Utos  kt^iubvov  ES  ONYXflN 
IJa-O-as  oifj^il  yuvaTxac. 
Vicles  easdem  literas,  E  tantum  pro  KS  scripto — e|  ow^m,  uvxXu, 
scilicet.      Qui  omnino  mulierum  osor  ^   teneris  unguiculis  Juerat^ 
liitroi  KTci^ivov,   Ut   vo<rcv   XTxaSxty  to  yxv^o»  Kiicrnfiivii,  et   Simula  apud 
Tragicos. 

V.   80.  OuVs  jU-ev  ooS'  ottoo-oi  (rxXrjgov  /3/ov  lo-rrja-avTO 

Corriffe  sodes,  Ov  ft/nv  ovS'  oTiocoi.  supra  15.  Oy  ftjjv  oiio  vthi  Mm^. 
Homer  Iliad.  ^.  441.  «aa'  ov  (auv  ow  &/?.  Corrigendus  etiam  Epi- 
charmi  locus  ap.  Etymol.  M.  p.  311,  9.  Suid.  in  v.  'EyKOfA^wiTxcr&cn. 

Toupius  ivyi  j64?v  or  I'Xui^U  lyx.iyJ^i3Mrxi  y.xXS;.  quod  Porsonus 
non  probat,  neque  tamen  emendat ;  non  meminerat  vir  summus 
Gatakerum  ftitv  pro  ^Iv  rescripsisse,  A.  M.  i.  9.  p.  229.  Repono 
autem  Ev  yx  fi^^v,  Sophron.  ap.  Etymol.  M.  p.  502,  18.  oY  ye  fthr 
x«'vXa<  ua-TTip  \%  wc,  y.i'Kivu.xroq,  quae  ita  laudat  Hemsterhusius  ad 
Arlstoph.  Plut.  p.  430.  tu  rescribe  ex  Athenseo  iii.  p.  87.  A.  a'I 
ya.  ukv  y^oyfc^-i  uxnti^  x'lic  \%  I.  x.  Epicharmus  in  Grotii  Excerpt, 
p.  481.  T£;^;v<;to/y«  it«».  Apud  Aspasium  in  Aristot.  Eth.  Nicom. 
fol.  43.  a. 

^ AKKoi.  \i^oLV  iycoy    avdyKa  raina  irccna  ttojcW. 
male  edltur  kvxyy.oCici<i. 

Atque  haec  de  Hermesianactis  fragmento.  Unum  insuper 
monendum  videtur,  in  hac  Elegia  narrates  fuisse  Daphnidis  et 
Menalcs  amores,  quod  ^  Scholiasta  Theocriti  discimus,  qui  ad 
Idyll.  H.  5b.  'AAA'  Wh  tx  •nr'n^x  t«§'  xc^xi,  xyxxi  'i^m  tv,  quas 
sunt  Daphnidis  verba  ad  Menalcam,  hsec  habet.  Ovk  uyivro^y,Tai 

ToZro  0  QiOK^iTo?  (pnerf  Kxl  o  'E^fAYtrteivxi,  y«§  ?^-yU  rov  Actipyiv  i^arncblq 
iv6(»  T«t/  M£v«'a««.  <«AA'  a  fdv  y  Ev/3olx?  Tx  zri^i  xiirov  "^ixrlkrxi,  ovm 
Ti  (sc.  QeoK^irog)  h  'Ztx.ixioe,, 

Vale,  Lector,  atque  hsec,  qualiacunque  sint,  ssqui  bonique 
consulas. 

Scribebam  viii.  Id".  Septemb.  mdcccxi. 

#  *  * 
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NOTICE 
OF  MR,  BELLAMTs  «  OPHION." 


To  THE  Editor  of  the  Classical  Journal. 
Sir, 

1  Have  just  read  a  small  volume  published  by  Mr. 
Bellamy,  and  intitledTHE  Ophion.  I  take  the  liberty  of  sub- 
mitting to  your  consideration  some  remarks,  M^hich  I  have  made 
upon  this  production. 

Your  readers,  Sir,  are  already  aware  of  the  discussions,  which 
have  been  occasioned  by  Doctor  Adam  Clarke's  explanation  of 
the  Hebrew  word  ti^PFJ  Nachash,  in  the  3d  chapter  of  Genesis. 
In  this  place,  Nachash  has  been  always  translated  a  serpent^ 
until  the  Doctor,  for  reasons  which  he  has  assigned,  thought 
fit  to  understand  by  it,  "  a  creature  of  the  ape,  or  ourang-outang 
kind."  In  the  first  85  pages  of  the  Ophion,  which  form  the 
greater  portion  of  his  book,  Mr.  Bellamy  endeavours  to  prove, 
that  the  Nachash  never  was,  and  never  can  become,  a  monkey  of 
any  species  whatever. 

When  we  consider  the  learning  and  talents,  for  the  possession 
of  which  Doctor  Adam  Clarke  has  obtained  a  just  reputation, 
and  the  critical  knowledge  of  Mr.  Bellamy  in  the  Hebrew 
language,  we  must  be  naturally  inclined  to  listen  with  respect 
and  attention  to  the  arguments  of  two  such  disputants.  This, 
however,  we  shall  be  yet  further  induced  to  do  by  the  import- 
ance of  the  subject  itself. 

It  appears  from  the  most  authentic  of  all  documents,  that  our 
first  parents  enjoyed  an  uninterrupted  state  of  happiness  in  the 
Garden  of  Eden,  until  they  were  tempted  by  a  creature,  called 
the  Nachashy  to  taste  of  some  fruit,  which  had  the  property  of 
imparting  the  knowledge  of  good  and  evil  to  those  who  ate  of 
it.  Adam  and  Eve  had  been  strictly  forbidden  by  Jehovah  to 
touch  this  fruit  j  but  the  Nachash  tempted  the  woman,  and 
the  woman  her  husband  j  and  all  three  were  punished  In  conse- 
quence, as  had,  of  course,  been  foreseen  by  Divine  Wisdom 
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from  the  beginning.  The  degrees  of  punishment  were  undoubt- 
edly dictated  by  eternal  justice.  It  may,  however,  be  permitted 
to  us  to  remark,  that  while  the  children  of  Adam  still  mourn 
their  fall  through  him,  the  descendants  of  the  Nachashy  whether 
he  were  a  serpent  or  a  monkey,  have  the  advantage  of  being 
quite  unconscious  of  their  degradation.  They  crawl  upon  their 
bellies,  and  eat  the  dust,  without  having  a  suspicion  that  their 
guilty  progenitor  once  walked  erect,  talked  Hebrew  to  Eve,  and 
fed  upon  apples  in  Paradise. 

Doctor  Clarke  contends,  that  the  Nachash,  mentioned  in  the 
3d  chapter  of  Genesis,  could  not  have  been  a  serpent.  The 
LXX.  were  mistaken,  when  they  translated  this  word  by  o'^ig ; 
and  as  the  Apostles  always  quote  from  the  Septuagint,  nothing 
is  to  be  gained  by  a  reference  to  citations  made  in  the  New 
Testament  from  the  Old. 

I  confess,  that  I  have  been  much  embarrassed  in  endeavour- 
ing to  answer  the  arguments  of  the  Doctor  upon  this  point. 
How  are  we  to  understand  the  denunciation  of  Jehovah  in 
Genesis  as  directed  against  a  serpent  ?  "  Thou  art  cursed  above 
all  cattle."  A  cow-herd  in  the  fens  of  Lincoln  would  not  class 
a  viper  with  a  Lincolnshire  ox.  "  Upon  thy  belly  shalt  thou 
go."  The  anatomical  structure  of  a  serpent  is  such,  that  it  must 
always  have  gone  upon  its  belly  as  it  does  now.  If  a  serpent 
ever  walked  upon  its  tail,  it  must  have  been  a  serpent  of  totally 
different  structure  from  the  animal  which  we  call  by  that  name. 
The  animal  is  defined  by  its  structure  :  consequently  the  animal, 
which  by  its  structure  must  crawl  on  its  belly,  could  never  have 
been  the  animal  that  might,  and  that  did,  walk  upright.  "  And 
dust  thou  shalt  eat  all  the  days  of  tliy  life."  I  know  not  what 
animal  eats  dust  all  the  days  of  its  life  :  serpents  no  longer  feed 
upon  apples,  but  they  certainly  do  not  live  upon  dust. 

It  is  quite  clear  that  the  Nachash  could  talk.  Nothing  is 
said  to  indicate  that  he  should  lose  that  faculty.  Now  I  have 
never  distinctly  heard  of  a  4:alking  serpent.  Aristotle,  indeed, 
tells  us,  (wf^i  Say/xacrjajv  k-KOva^xroov)  that  all  animals  fled,  when 
the  sacred  Thessalian  serpent  made  the  sound  of  its  voice  be 
heard.     TibuUus  says, 

"  Cantus  et  iiafo'  dcllnet  ansuit  iterf 

^^OL.  IV.      N<».  Vll.  Q 
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and  Pliny,  1.  28.  c.  4.  observes  that  many  were  of  opinion,  that 
when  serpents  were  sung  to,  they  would  sing  again.  In  spite 
of  these  authorities,  however,  I  am  inclined  to  think  that,  with- 
out the  aid  of  a  miracle,  a  serpent  could  no  more  speak,  or 
sing,  than  an  ass.  When  Balaam's  ass  spoke,  it  was  in  conse- 
quence of  the  interference  of  Providence  5  but  surely  Providence 
did  not  interfere  to  open  the  mouth  of  a  serpent,  in  order  that 
it  should  tempt  our  first  parents  to  their  ruin  :  this  would  be  an 
atrocious  accusation  against  Providence.  The  Nachash,  then, 
was  naturally  endowed  with  the  gift  of  speech  ;  and  as  that  gift 
is  not  said  to  have  been  taken  away,  his  descendants  ought  to 
preserve  it  to  the  present  day. 

Mr.  Bellamy  has  written  with  much  learning  on  the  worship 
of  the  serpent  among  the  ancient  idolaters  •,  but,  in  transcribing 
the  pages  of  Bryant,  he  does  not  seem  to  me  to  prove  that  the 
tempter  in  Paradise  was  a  serpc7it.  It  does  not  appear  evident, 
because  Zoroaster  symbolised  the  expanse  of  the  heavens  by  a 
serpent,  that  he  was  therefore  thinking  of  the  dialogue  between 
Eve  and  the  Nachash.  The  Good  Genius  of  Egypt  was  typified 
by  a  serpent.  This  surely  is  not  a  proof  that  the  Egyptians  had 
read  the  third  chapter  of  Genesis.  According  to  Clemens 
Alexandrinus,  the  serpent  was  the  hieroglyphic,  by  which  tlie 
course  of  the  stars  was  expressed.  We  learn  from  Horus 
Apollo  and  Macrobius,  that  sometimes  the  year,  and  sometimes 
the  sun,  were  symbolised  by  a  serpent.  In  what  manne:  must 
the  inventors  of  hieroglyphics  have  understood  the  history  of  the 
fall  of  man,  if  they  employed  the  old  serpenty  ischo  is  the  devil^ 
as  an  astronomical  emblem  ?  Far  be  it  from  a  disciple  of  Bryant 
to  hold  with  Dupuis,  tliat  the  history  of  the  serpent,  in  Genesis, 
is  nothing  else  than  an  allegory — a  mere  astronomical  fable — 
another  edition  of  the  tale  of  the  Dragon,  which  guarded  the, 
golden  apples  in  the  gardens  of  the  Hesperides.  Am.ong  the 
ancient  oriental  nations,  the  worship  of  the  celestial  bodies  was, 
with  one  exception,  universal.  Mythology  was  the  child  of 
Astrology — the  mad  daughter  of  a  foolish  mother.  Let  us  be 
careful  of  tracing  the  fictions  of  idolaters  to  the  truths  recorded 
in  the  scriptures.  It  is  our  duty  to  believe,  that  Eve  \vz& 
tempted  by  a  Nachashy  whether  v/e  know,  or  not,  what  a 
Naclmsh  is. 
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We  are  told  by  Mr.  Bellamy,  that  the  Nachash  was  a  crocO' 
<Ule.  He  does  not  inform  us  how  this  animal,  which  is  often 
thirty  feet  in  length,  contrived  to  climb  up  into  the  tree  of 
knowledge  to  gather  the  fruir.  Our  painters  may  well  be  tired 
of  the  old  serpent.  A  crocodile  in  an  apple-tree  will,  at  least, 
have  the  merit  of  novelty. 

This  author  calls  the  crocodile  tlie  ISHoUc  serpe?it.  I  thought 
the  crocodile  had  been  of  the  laccrta  kind,  and  that  it  had  four 
legs.  The  Nachash  did  not  go  on  its  belly  befere  the  fall ;  but 
I  should  conceive,  that  it  must  have  been  always  as  inconve- 
nient for  a  crocodile  to  walk  upon  his  hind-legs,  as  for  a  serpent 
to  stand  upright  upon  his  tail. 

The  Nachash  had  indubitably  the  gift  of  speech.  How  then 
could  the  Nachash  be  a  crocodile  P  The  crocodile  has  no  tongue. 

Doctor  Clarke  thinks,  that  the  Nachash  M^as  of  the  ape  kind, 
of  which  there  are  eighty-three  species ;  out  of  which  the  Doctor 
leaves  us  to  choose  the  Nachash  that  is  most  to  our  own  taste. 

The  principal  reason  which  the  Doctor  assigns  is  rather 
strange.  He  finds  that  the  Hebrew  word  ti^HJ  Nachash,  in  the 
text,  is  the  same  with  the  Arabic  ^^;_v;  chanas.  In  order  to 
make  them  so,  however,  the  letters  must  be  transmuted  ;  and 
besides  this,  as  Doctor  Clarke  knows  very  well,  the  Hebrew  and 
Arabic  letters  do  not  strictly  correspond.    He  knows,  too,  that 

j^  is  not  the  exact  orthography  of  the  word,  which  signifies 

not  only  a  mo?ike^y  but  a  lion.     He  is  likewise  aware,  that 

^•^  signifies    a  serpent,    and   tliat   the   letters  in   this  word, 

though  transmuted,  strictly  correspond  with  the  Hebrew  letters 

in  'CTTJ. 

I  must  fairly  confess,  that  I  cannot  find  any  thing  in  the 
history  of  the  simian  race,  which  can  induce  me  to  think,  that 
any  one  of  their  tribe  acted  the  part  of  the  grand  Deceiver  ; 
unless,  indeed,  it  be  their  known  propensity  for  robbing 
orchards.  Monkies  ax-e  fond  of  apples,  but  they  neither  live 
upon  dust,  nor  crawl  upon  their  bellies.  How  can  they  be  said 
to  be  cursed  above  all  cattle  .''  We  goad  our  oxen,  and  we  bait 
our  bulls.  When  we  catch  a  monkey,  we  feed  him  with  sugar- 
plums. In  his  native  woods  he  seems  to  be  happy,  and  to  enjoy 
a  state  of  liberty,  which  multitudes  of  our  own  species  may  with 
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reason  envy.  Enmity  was  put  bet\s'een  the  Nachask  and  the 
woman  ;  but  Buffon,  in  speaking  of  the  ourang-o^dangSy  tells  us, 
qiiih  sont  passionnes  poitr  Icsfemmes.  The  same  thing  may  be 
said  of  others  of  the  simian  family. 

I  find  myself  compelled,  then,  by  Dr.  Clarke's  reasoning,  to 
deny,  that  the  Nachash  was  either  a  serpent^  or  a  crocodile  ; 
and  by  Mr.  Bellamy's,  that  it  was  any  one  of  the  83  species  of 
the  ape  genius.  Such  is  the  consequence  of  departing  from  the 
sense  of  the  Scriptures,  as  understood  by  the  Prophets  and  the 
Apostles. 

I  should  not  do  justice  to  Mr.  Bellamy,  if  I  were  to  conclude 
this  letter,  without  acknowledging  that  his  book  is  full  of  curious 
and  interesting  matter  j  and  that  his  arguments  to  prove  that 
DTl'^J^  is  of  the  singular  number,  appear  to  me  conclusive. 

I  am,  Sir,  your  humble  Servant, 

Logie  Almondy  1811.  TV.  DR  UMMOND, 


NOTICE   OF 

Memorandmn  on  the  Subject  of  the  Earl  of  Elgin^s  Pursuits 
in  Greece,  8vo.  Price  6s.  Miller,  1811. 


It  has  always  been  the  policy  of  a  wise  administration,  who 
look  beyond  the  passing  events  of  the  day,  to  pay  a  particular 
attention  to  the  interests  of  literature,  and  to  enrich  their  country 
with  the  noblest  specimens  of  the  arts.  No  person  could  have 
been  more  judiciously  selected  for  the  Embassy  to  the  Otto- 
man Porte  than  Lord  Elgin,  a  nobleman  of  great  political 
and  literary  talents.  His  first  object  was  to  form  a  plan  for  a 
minute   study  of  the   architecture   and    sculpture   of  ancient 
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Greece  •,  and  to  procure  modellers,  architects,  and  draftsmen, 
who  might  rescue  from  oblivion,  with  accurate  detail,  whatever 
-  specimens  of  architecture  and  sculpture  had  escaped  the  ravages 
of  time,  and  barbarism  of  conquerors. 

To  the  advice  and  assistance  of  Mr.  Harrison  his  Lordship 
was  considerably  indebted.  On  the  recommendation  of  Sir 
W.  Hamilton,  he  prevailed  on  Don  Tita  Lusieri,  one  of 
the  best  general  painters  in  Europe,  of  great  knowledge  in 
the  arts,  infinite  taste,  and  scrupulous  exactness  in  copying,  to 
undertake  the  execution  of  the  plan.  Two  of  the  most  eminent 
forma  tori  of  Rome  were  engaged  to  make  the  ntadrejormi  for 
the  casts ;  the  first  architect  in  Italy,  a  distinguished  figure- 
painter,  and  other  artists,  were  accordingly  established  at 
Athena. 

The  result  of  their  labor  is  thus  described  :  «  Every  monu- 
ment, of  which  there  are  remains  in  Athens,  has  been  most 
carefully  and  minutely  measured  ;  and  from  the  drafts  of  the 
architects,  finished  drawings  have  been  made  of  the  plans,  eleva- 
tions, and  details  of  the  most  remarkable  objects,  in  which  the 
sculpture  has  been  restored  and  inserted  with  exquisite  taste  and 
ability.  All  the  basso  re/ievos  on  the  several  temples  have  been 
drawn,  with  astonishing  accuracy,  in  their  present  state  of  decay 
and  mutilation.  Most  of  the  basso-relievos,  and  nearly  all  the 
characteristic  features  of  architecture,  in  the  various  monuments 
at  Athens,  have  been  moulded,  and  the  moulds  brought  to 
London.  All  remains  of  architecture  and  sculpture,  which 
could  be  traced  through  other  parts  of  Greece,  have  been  deli- 
neated with  the  most  scrupulous  exactness. — Picturesque  views 
of  Athens,  of  Constantinople,  of  various  parts  of  Greece,  and  of 
the  islands  of  the  Archipelago,  have  been  executed." 

French  agents  had  begun  to  remove  some  of  the  sculptured 
ornaments  trom  edifices  in  the  Acropolis,  and  particularly  from 
the  Parthenon; — their  expedition  to  Egypt  drove  them  from 
their  objects.  Lord  Elgin  pursued  a  similar  plan  with  such 
success,  that  he  has  brought  to  England,  from  the  ruined  temples 
at  Athens,  a  greater  quantity  of  original  Athenian  sculpture,  in 
statues,  alti  and  bassi  relievi,  capitals,  cornices,  frizes,  and 
columns,  than  exist  in  any  other  part  of  Europe. 


2i6  Noi'Ice  %c. 

For  a  full  account  of  the  antiquities,  medals,  inscriptions, 
and  other  monuments  of  Grecian  art,  brought  over  by  his  lord- 
ship, we  refer  our  readers  to  the  work  itself. 

We  congratulate  our  country  on  this  important  acquisition, 
which  will,  no  doubt,  be  secured  to  the  nation  by  Parliament. 
We  hail  with  rapture  the  prospect  of  greater  exertions,  in  pro- 
curing similar  collections,  than  have  hitherto  distinguished  this 
country.     We  have  often  expressed  a  wish  to  see  the  establish- 
ment of  a  national  museum  in  this  metropolis,  which,  in  paint- 
ing, sculpture,  and  other  productions    of  ancient  and  modern 
art,  would  vie  with  the  treasures  of  the  plunderers  of  the  world. 
We  look  back  with  regret  and  mortification  on  the  opportunities 
which  we  have  lost,  of  forming  a  matchless  monument  of  the 
taste   and   magnificence  cf   the   British   empire.     We    cannot 
recollect  without  indignation  the  sale  of  the  Houghton  collec- 
tion  to  Russia.      We  lament   that  Lord   Cavan's   project  of 
conveying  to  England  the  celebrated  Egyptian  column,  to  which 
the  inhabitants  of  Alexandria  had  given  their  consent,  was  not 
carried  into  execution.     We  have  been  told,  and  we  wish  the 
assertion  could  be  ofTicially  contradicted,  that  in  1796,  when  the 
French  showed  their  design  of  transporting  works  of  art  from. 
Italy,  some  members  of  the  Dillettanti  Society,  who  v/ere  in 
Rome,  made    a  proposal  to  our  government,  if   the   sum   of 
20,0001.    was  put    conditionally    in    their  possession,  to  pur- 
chase and  bring  over  to  this  country,the  Venus  de  Medici s, 
the    Apollo  Belvidere,  and   the  Farnese  Hercules;  but 
that    this    sum  was  refused   ! —   We    conceive  that  a  hun- 
dred times   that  sum    would  have  been  well    laid   out  in  an 
object,  which  would  have  rendered   London  the  focus  of  the 
arts.     When   will  the   Minister  arise,  v/ho  shall  have  the  taste 
and  the  policy  to    propose  to  Parliament  the  employment  of 
one    poor  miUion,   in  establishing  a  national  repository  of  arts, 
amid  the  hundreds  of   millions  that   are  expended  on  objects 
of  doubtful  success  I 
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Of  a  Chart  of  the  Stream  of  Time,  or  Figurative 
Representation  of  Universal  'History  ,-  Translated 
from  the  German  h\j  Mr.  Bell,  Jim. — Verrior  and  Hood. 
1810. 


Sensible  that  this  Chart  Is  more  useful  than  Priestley's 
two  Charts  of  Biography  and  History,  we  trust  that  the  plate 
of  it  will  soon  require  to  be  retouched,  and  to  be  again  and 
deeply  engraved  :  in  which  event  we  would  modestly  advise 
the  young  author  to  make  two  very  easy  additions  to  it.  The 
first  relates  to  Britain.  The  German  editor,  probably,  pub- 
lished under  French  influence,  or  (as  probable  a  case)  under 
an  absurd  impression,  that  there  is  no  historical  ground  for 
the  belief  of  the  Welsh,  or  Celtic  antiquities  ;  and  no  authen- 
ticity in  the  reputed  era  of  the  Welsh  historical  triads,  of  the 
numerous  Welsh  coins  coeval  with  the  emperors,  Nero  and 
Constantlne  ;  coins,  on  which  the  Welsh  words  are  well  pre- 
served, and  the  Welsh  mythology,  or  Druidism,  is  most 
distinguishably  marked  !  Hence  the  German,  in  the  Chart, 
has  limited  the  origin  of  Britain  and  of  Wales  to  the  Saxon 
ages  !  A  second  impression  of  the  plate  ought  to  restore  to 
Celtic  Britain  its  real  literary  honors ;  and  to  assign  their 
respective  eras  to  the  British  Bishops  mentioned  in  the  coeval 
history  of  Eusebius  under  Constantine  the  Great  •, —  to  the 
heretic  Pelagius,  or  Morgan,  whose  writings  were  answered 
by  St.  Austin; —  to  the  Welsh  founders  of  the  oldest  Welsh 
Churches,  Abbies,  and  Monasteries,  whose  lives  are  recorded 
and  whose  periods  are  decisively  fixed,  by  Sir  Richard  Colt 
Hoare,  in  his  Notes  on  Girald  of  Wales,  and  yet  more  by 
Owen  in  his  Cambrian  Biography,  the  ablest  of  the  Welsh 
scholars  and  the  most  accomplished  of  their  Lexicographers: 
as  a  proof  of  the  early  refinement  and  learning  of  the  Druids, 
v.'e  refer  our  readers,  as  well  as  Mr.  Bell,  to  the  Essay  on  the 
Identity  of  Albion  with  the   Hyperborean  Island  of  Diodo- 
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rus  in  the  5th  and  6th  Nos.  of  the  Classical  Journal.  This 
addition  may  be  easily  made  by  Mr.  Bell,  by  drawing  a  cir- 
cuitous line  of  a  red  color  from  his  Britain  of  the  Saxon  ages 
to  the  highest  and  most  ancient  period,  of  which  his  map 
admits;  that  is  to  the  year  1000,  or  1500,  after  the  flood  of 
Noah  :  such  a  red  line  would  happily  designate  the  Britv.nniy 
toto  orbe  divisi^  the  quasi  novus  orbis  of  the  Roman  writers, — 
the  Mosaic  Isles  of  the  Gentiles,  or  the  Nations,  and  the 
Sanscrit  Sacred  Isles  of  the  West. 

Our  second  remark  will  relate  to  Japan,  and  to  India.  The 
German  Editor  had  omitted  China,  that  vast  empire,  in  the 
list  of  nations.  The  wiser  Englishman  was  warned  every 
morning,  to  admit  from  gratitude  the  land  of  Tscha,  as  the 
Arabs  spell  that  herb  and  tree:  tlie  English  Editor  ought  to 
have  equallj/  admitted  a  new  stream  for  the  populous  and 
insular  empire  of  Japan  •,  containing  30  millions  of  souls,  and 
described,  with  its  early  authors,  and  its  Sinto  or  post- 
diluvian creed,  or  religion,  by  Montaims,  and  Ogilby,  his 
translator  ;  by  Du  Halde  in  his  China ;  by  a  Latin  History 
of  it,  by  a  hundred  Portuguese  Missionaries  in  it,  by  Koemp- 
fer's  two  folio  Volumes,  by  Thunberg,  by  Titsing,  Benyowski, 
Perouse,  Captain  Cooke,  and  the  Reverend  W.  Tooke  ;  by 
Broughton  and  by  a  later  Russian  Navigator  in  A.  D.  1804,5, 
9,  and  10.  As  an  English  merchant,  or  as  a  linguist,  Mr. 
Bell  ought  also  to  correct  the  German  Editor  upon  India.  The 
latter  has  foolishly  and  igncrantly  limited  the  antiquities  of 
India  to  the  era  of  the  Mogul  empire !  An  Englishman, 
(enlightened  by  the  Indoo  chronology,  and  by  the  Sanscrit 
Archaeology  of  the  Asiatic  Transactions;  by  the  Rev.  T. 
Maurice's  Indian  History,  and  his  profound,  yet  elegant  and 
classical.  Antiquities  of  India  ;  by  the  verbal  and  literal  transla- 
tions of  Sir  Wm.  Jones,  of  Gladwin,  of  Halhed,  of  the  Ra- 
mayuna  and  the  Maha  Baaraf,  or  The  Great  War,  of  Colcr 
brooke,  and  of  the  missionaries  in  India)  ought  to  have  res- 
tored to  the  Indoo  and  to  the  Sanscrit  authors,  (some  of  them 
coeval  with  Alexander  the  Great,  and  others  with  Augustus, 
and  many  with  our  king  Alfred)  the  honors  of  real  and  authen- 
tic Antiquity.  Mr.  Bell,  we  trust,  will  excuse  this  freedom 
of  advice  in  his  friends  ;    and  will,  in  the  second  cutting  of  his 
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|>!ate,  extend  the  curved  line  of  Hindostan  to  the  top  of  his 
Charty  even  to  a  centurx)  prior  to  his  stream  of  China.  In 
such  a  curved  hue,  Mr.  Bell  should  insert  the  venerable  names 
of  coeval  authors,  with  their  dates,  vi^ho  visited  and  descri- 
bed the  India  of  the  Greeks ;  I  mean  the  travels  of  Marco 
polo  in  A.  D.  1278,  those  of  Rubriquis  in  1253,  of  Rabbi 
Benjamin  in  1185,  of  Renaudot's  two  Mahometans  in  898 
and  8:>3,  of  our  Alfreds  Embassy  to  Prester  John  in  872, 
of  Cosmas  in  560,  of  the  Byzantine  Historians  quoted  by 
Gibbon,  of  Ebn  Haucal,  the  geographer,  of  Timur  and  of 
Zengis,  in  their  Histories  by  Sheriff— Eddin — Alix,  and  by  De 
La  Croix  j  of  Ptolemy,  Arrian,  Strabo,  and  Nearchus,  with 
the  hundred  classics  so  judiciously  arranged,  and  so  ably 
explained,  by  Dr  Vincent ;  who,  like  the  immortal  Dr.  Barrow, 
exhausts  every  subject,  on  which  he  undertakes  to  write.  Mr. 
Beii  would  add  authenticity  to  the  solid  antiquities  of  the 
Brachman,  or  Bramin  Indoos,  by  referring  as  the  earliest 
authorities  to  one  verse  in  Esther,  to  the  phrase  f^the  Chil- 
dren of  the  Easf'  in  the  Books  of  Kings  and  of  Chronicles^ 
and  even  in  the  Book  of  Genesis.  If  such  a  revealed  work, 
even  as  the  Scriptures,  be  rejected  by  the  infidel,  the  above 
classical  authorities  of  Indoo  science  and  art  will,  at  least, 
confirm  the  surprising  antiquity  assigned  to  Indostan,  and 
to  the  Penjab.  The  Classical  Journal  will,  in  an  early  number, 
recapitulate  all  the  grand  features  of  nature  •,  that  is,  the  rivers, 
hills,  cities,  bays,  and  promontories  of  India,  mentioned  in  the 
Sanscrit  and  the  Greek.  Their  close  identity  of  names  will 
convince,  we  hope,  the  most  incredulous  opponent,  and  will 
prove  to  Mr.  Bell  the  necessity  of  the  additions,  which  we 
have  so  boldly  and,  perhaps,  so  presumptuously  advised. 
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The  restoration  of  the  architectural  monuments  of  ancient  Rome 
is  rapidly  advancing  under  the  auspices  of  the  French  Emperor. 
The  two  beautiful  temples  of  Vesta  and  of  Fortuna  Virilis,  which 
are  still  in  a  great  measure  standing  between  the  great  sewer  and 
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the  ancient  Bridge  of  the  Senate  House,  have  been  cleared  froin 
the  rubbish  with  which  they  were  sarrounded.  The  shops  and 
small  houses,  V"hich  hid  them  from  sight,  have  also  been  demolished. 

The  three  principal  chambers  in  the  Baths  of  Titus  have  also 
been  at  the  same  time  cleared  out,  and  exposed  to  viev/.  These 
have  been  long  the  admiration  of  strangers,  and  furnish  a  correct 
idea  of  the  famous  grottoes  of  Ludio  and  Arellio,  v.-hich  have 
since  been  most  elegantly  imitated  by  Raphael,  in  the  Vatican. 
The  remains  of  the  Tem.ple  of  Antoninus  and  Faustina,  of  the 
Theatre  of  Marcellus,  of  the  Portico  of  Octavlus,  of  the  Temples 
of  Concord,  and  of  Jupiter  Stator,  have  also  been  repaired. 

An  antique  statue  has  lately  been  dug  out  of  the  ruins  of  the 
Church  of  St.  Laurence,  at  Grenoble.  It  is  of  stone,  one  foot 
six  inches  in  height,  and  represents  a  man  habited  in  a  long  "oga, 
with  a  cloak  or  mantle  crossed  over  his  breast.  The  hair  is  long, 
and  in  this  respect  the  figure  resembles  the  prophets  and  evangelists, 
as  painted  in  the  illuminated  manuscripts  of  the  11th  and  I2th 
centuries.  The  right  arm  is  w^anling  ;  from  the  left  hand  hangs  g 
scroll  with  the  following  inscription  : 

Dix  :  I 

S  A  I  A  S 
EGR 
3  I  E  T 

VII 
A   ;   D£ 
AD 
ESS 
The  inscription  being  mutilated,  the  true  reading  ought  to  be  ; 
Dixit   Isaias  egredietur  virga    ;    de  radice  Jesse ;  being  the   first 
verse  of  the  11th  chapter  of  Isaiah.     Hence  we  may  infer,  that 
the  statue  was  intended  to  represent  that   Prophet.     Tlie  church 
was  built  about  tlte  eighth,  and  rebuilt  in  the  twelfth,  century  ; 
when  the  above  statue  seems  to  have  been  made.     The  workman- 
ship is  beautiful  in  the  extreme. 

The  unrolling  and  explanation  of  the  MSS.  found  m  the  Hef^su- 
lanaini,  are  pursued  with  much  industry  by  Messrs.  Rosini,  Scotti, 
and  Pessette.  They  have,  under  the  patronage  of  the  Government, 
published  lately  some  fragments  of  a  Latin  P3em,  upon  the  war 
between  Mark  Antony  and  Augustus,  and  a  considerable  part  of 
the  second  book  of  Epicurus  on  Nature.  The  above  Gentlemen 
do  not  despair,  even  yet,  of  finding  the  whole  treatise  of  this  author. 
There  has    also  been  committed  to  the  press  a  moral  work  of 
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Plslstratus,  the  celebrated  disciple  of  Epicurus  ;  likewise  some 
fragments  of  Colote,  upon  the  Lycidas  of  Plato,  and  of  Caniscus, 
UDon  Friendship.  The  entire  work  of  Phllodemus,  upon  Rhetoricj 
is  at  this  time  in  a  state  of  forwardness. 

A  mission  from  the  Dillettanti  Society  is  on  the  eve  of  departing, 
under  the  sanction  of  Government,  in  a  Turkish  frigate,  destined 
for  Smyrna,  and  commanded  by  Captain  Gibralter.  The  object 
of  the  mission  is  to  make  diligent  search  for  antiquities  and  ancient 
relics  in  Asia  Minor,  and  the  Ionian  Isles. 


BIBLIOGRAPHY. 


The  Rev.  Mr.  Hewlett's  Family  Bible  is  now  nearly  brought 
to  a  close.  We  expected  to  have  announced  this  event  to  our 
readers  long  since ;  but  the  late  destruction  of  most  of  the 
Numbers  by  fire  has  considerably,  but  unavoidably,  delayed  its 
completion.  This  work  contains,  in  addition  to  the  old  text,  whicli 
is  not  in  any  case  altered, — 1.  All  the  various  readings,  that 
materially  alter  or  affect  the  sense.—  2.  A  reference  to  parallel  and 
corresponding  passages. — 3.  A  short  introduction  to  every  book. — 
and — 4.  A  series  of  critical  and  explanatory  Notes,  partly  original, 
but  chiefly  compiled  from  the  best  commentators  of  every  age. 
This  work  may  be  had  in  Monthly  Parts  at  7s.  each,  or  9s.  large 
paper.  The  whole  will  form  three  large  volumes  in  Quarto  ;  and 
will  be  illustrated  with  one  hundred  superior  engravings. 

Among  the  precious  MS.  of  the  Oriental  library  of  Monte  Casino, 
which  may  be  considered  as  the  cradle  of  sciences,  and  letters,  after 
the  barbarism  which  followed  the  destruction  of  the  Roman  Empire, 
there  has  just  been  found  a  Greek  MS.  of  Apollonius  Evander,  the 
nephew  of  Apollonius,  of  Rhodes.  Amongst  other  important 
objects,  which  this  MS.  contains,  is  a  very  detailed  account  of  the 
eruption  of  Vesuvius,  in  the  reign  of  Titus.  A  learned  Hellenist 
will  soon  give  us  a  translation  of  this"  work,  with  the  Greek 
opposite  to  it. 

Mr.  Nichols  is  bringing  to  a  conclusion  the  Literary  Life  of  his 
illustrious  predecessor,  Bowyer.  The  fire,  which  destroyed  the  first 
part  of  the  impression,  has  given  him  an  opportunity  of  increasing 
his  materials,  and  of  improving  the  work ;  thus  it  may  be  truly 
said,  that  incendia  lumen 

Prcshehant ;  aliqids^ue  malofait  usits  in  illo% 
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Mr.  Henry  Jacob,  (the  Author  of  the  Hebrew  Guide,  and 
Editor  of  S.  Lyon's  Cambridge  Grammar,)  and  the  Printer  of 
this  Journal,  intend  to  print  a  new  Edition  of  the  Hebrew  Bible, 
with  points.  The  work  v/ill  be  comprised  in  two  handsome 
volumes,  royal  octavo.  It  is  intended  to  publish  it  in  six  Numbers,  at 
10s.  6d.  each  Number,  the  whole  to  be  completed  in  eighteen  months. 
As  it  cannot,  however,  be  underlaken  without  very  considerable 
expense,  it  is  requested  that  those  who  wish  to  encourage  it,  will 
signify  their  intention  to  the  Printer  of  this  Journal  ;  and  as  soon 
as  a  sufficient  number  are  subscribed  for,  the  work  will  go  to  press. 
The  text  will  be  taken  from  the  best  edition  of  Van-der-Hooght, 
with  his  errors  corrected. 

Antiiologja  Gk.^xa,  comprising  every  collection  of  Greek 
Epigrams,  from  that  of  Meleager  to  those  of  Brunck  and  Jacobs ; 
with  a  selection  of  the  most  useful  notes,  with  various  readings, 
and  with  a  Latin  literal  translation. 

It  is  intended  to  print,  as  a  specimen,  one  volume  of  this  Variorum 
edition  of  the  Anthologia,  in  octavo,  containing  the  epigrams  of 
Meleager,  Archilochus,  Simonides,  &c.  with  the  text,  the  various 
readings,  and  the  Latin  translation  on  the  same  page,  and  the  notes 
at  the  end. 

A  few  copies  will  be  printed  on  large  paper.  Those,  who  wish 
to  secure  these,  will  have  the  goodness  to  apply  to  the  printer  of 
this  Journal. 


LITERARY  INTELLIGENCE, 


PREPARING  FOR  THE  PRESS, 

CLASSICAL. 

The  reception  of  Mr.  Blomfield's  Prometheus  by  the  classical 
xvorld  has  been  so  general,  that  a  new  edition,  improved,  and  in 
the  glossary  much  enlarged,  will  soon  be  put  to  press.  It  is  in  the 
contemplation  of  the  learned  author  to  edit  the  whole  of  the  poet, 
on  the  plan  of  the  Prometheus,  with  the  addition  to  each  play  of  an 
index  of  the  words  and  phrases  exiilained  or  illustrated  in  the  glos- 
s;u-y.  We  trust  that  the  whole  will  be  printed  uniform  with  the 
Prometheus,  for  we  cannot  sufliciently  recommend  to  all  our  future 
editors  of  the  classics  to  print  their  productions  in  an  equally  beau- 
tiful manner;    for,    though   it  may  advance    the   price  to   our 
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scholars  (of  which  we  are  very  tenacious)  in  a  small  degree,  yet 
they  must  ultimately  be  more  acceptable  to  those,  who  possess  a 
true  classic  taste. 

The  greater  part  of  the  critical  remarks  on  Greek  authors,  which 
the  late  Professor  Porson  left  at  his  death  in  an  unfinished  state, 
and  which  are  now  deposited  in  the  library  of  Trinity  College, 
Cambridge,  are  about  to  be  given  to  the  Avorld  by  Professor  Monk, 
and  Messrs.  Dobree  and  Blomfield,   of  that  College. 

Lest  any  of  our  classical  readers  should  he  led  to  form  an  erro- 
neous notion  of  the  quantity  and  value  of  these  posthumous  remarks, 
from  an  account  of  Dr.  Parr's,  contained  in  a  letter,  which 
Dr.  Burney  has  published  at  the  end  of  the  preface  to  his  Tentawen 
de  Metris  JEschi/li,  we  beg  leave  to  state,  from  good  information, 
that  they  form  a  most  copious  and  valuable  treasure  of  critical 
remarks  ;  and  that  the  Emendations  on  Athenseus  alone  exceed, 
not  only  in  value,  but  in  number,  all  the  corrections,  which  have 
been  made,  or  attempted,  by  the  collective  host  of  commentators 
and  critics  from  Casaubon  to  Schweighceuser. 

This  publication  will  contain  the  Professor's  restorations  of 
several  hundreds  of  the  glosses  in  Hesychius  and  Suidas,  which 
had  defied  the  ingenuity  and  learning  of  the  illustrious  scholars, 
who  have  successively  labored  in  correcting  those  lexicographers. 
The  value  of  his  emendations  may  be  estimated  from  the  specimens 
published  by  him,  early  in  life,  in  the  appendix  to  Toup. 

We  are  informed  that  it  is  the  intention  of  the  Editors  to  adhere 
scrupulously  to  the  autographs  of  the  illustrious  author,  altering 
not  a  word,  and  adding  only  such  short  remarks  as  may  be  abso- 
lutely necessary  for  the  guidance  and  satisfaction  of  the  reader. 

Dr.  Maltby's  new  edition  of  MoreU's  Grech  Thesaurus  is  now 
ready  for  the  press,  and  will  commence  as  soon  as  the  Porsonian 
types  are  completed  ;  which  cannot  occasion  much  delay, 

BIBLICAI.. 
London  Society  for  promoting  Christianity  among  the  Jetos. — 
The  committee  of  the  above  institution  have  commenced  a  transla- 
tion of  the  New  Testament  into  the  Hebrew  language.  It  is  their 
particular  object,  that  this  translation  shall  be  in  pure  Biblical 
Hebrew.  The  first  half-sheet  of  the  Gospel  of  Saint  Matthew  is 
now  ready  for  delivery,  for  the  purpose  of  inspection  by  such  men 
of  learning,  both  of  the  Clergy  and  Laity,  as  may  be  induced  to 
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favor  the  committee  with  their  remarks  upon  the  version.  It  is  the 
wish  of  the  committee  to  avail  themselves  in  this  undertaking  of  all 
the  ability  they  can  concentrate  ;  that  the  work  may  come  out  as 
complete  as  united  wisdom  and  learning  can  make  it,  and  that  it  may 
be  dispersed  throughout  the  world,  and  handed  down  to  posterity 
as  a  monument  of  national  literature ;  they  therefore  invite  those, 
who  may  be  disposed  to  give  their  assistance  in  this  great  and 
important  design,  to  apply  for  proofs  by  letter  to  the  Secretaries,  at 
the  Jews'  Chapel,  and  they  Vvili  be  immediately  supplied  wdth  them 
gratis.  By  order  of  the  Committee, 

Thomas  Fry,      7     o 

y    becretanes. 
Joseph  Fox,        3 

Jevis'  Chapel,  Church  Street,  Sjntul  Fields,  Aug.  20,  ISII. 

N.  B.  As  the  undertaking  must  necessarily  be  attended  with 
considerable  expenses,  separate  subscriptions  for  carrying  it  into 
effect,  are  respectfully  soLcited,  and  will  be  received  by  the  Secre- 
taries, at  the  Jews'  Chapel,  and  by  the  undermentioned  Booksellers, 
viz.  Black,  Parry,  and  Kingsbury  ;  and  Burton,  Leadenhall  Street? 
Rivington,  St.  Paul's  Church  Yard  ;  Conder,  Buckiersbury ; 
Hatchard,  Piccadilly  ;  Button  ;  Sherwood,  Neely,  and  Jones  ;  and 
Gale  and  Curtis,  Paternoster  Row  ;  and  Seely,  l09>  Fleet  Street. 

Mr.  Baser,  of  the  British  Museum,  proposes  to  publish  that 
portion  of  the  Alexandrian  MS.  which  contains  the  Book  op 
Psalms.  It  will  be  printed  page  for  page,  column  for  column,  line 
for  line,  and  letter  for  letter,  without  intervals  between  the  words, 
as  in  the  MS.  itself,  and  in  types  perfectly  resem.biing  the  characters 
of  the  Original.  The  obliterations  occasioned  by  time,  and  the 
restorations  made  by  a  modern  hand,  v/ill  be  particularly  noticed. 

The  work  will  be  printed  in  large  Folio  to  correspond  with  that 
portion  of  the  Alexandrian  MS.  which  was  edited  by  Dr.  Woide. 
For  the  accommodation  of  those  who  possess  Vellum  Copies  of  the 
Alexandrian  N.  T.  as  many  impressions  of  the  Psalter  will  be 
struck  off  on  Vellum  as  are  applied  for  before  the  work  goes  to 
press.  As  the  Editor  cannot  venture  to  print  more  copies  in  this 
manner  than  are  actually  engaged,  on  accoinit  of  the  great  expense 
attending  the  same  ;  Gentlemen,  desirous  of  having  the  Psalter  on 
Vellum,  are  requested  to  communicate  their  wishes  as  speedily  as 
possible  to  Mr.  Baber,  at  the  British  Museum.  The  price  (to 
Subscribers)  of  the  Psalter,  on  Paper,  11.  5s. — On  Vellum,  121.  12s. 
As  soon  as  200  Subscribers  shall  have  promised  their  support  to  the 
publication,  it  will  go  to  press,   and  be  prosecuted  with  as  much 
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djspatcli  as  a  work  will  admit,  in  which  the  most  perfect  accuracy 
is  an  essential  requisite  ;  for  no  sheet  will  be  printed  oiF  till  it  has 
been  repeatedly  proved  by  the  original  MS. — Subscribers'  names 
will  be  received  by  Messrs.  Rlvingtons,  St.  Panl's  Church  Yard ; 
and  Lunn,  Soho  Square.  The  money  need  not  be  paid  until  the 
Bock  is  dehvered. 


SPEEDILY  WILL  BE  PUBLISHED. 
CLASSICAL. 

In  the  course  ot  the  present  month,  Professor  Momk  will  publish 
his  lonf -expected  play  of  the  Bippolyhis.  We  doubt  not,  from  the 
ability  and  learning  of  the  author,  that  it  will  be  found  a  useful  and 
agreeable  edition  for  the  readers  of  Euripides.  The  text  is  revised 
and  corrected  from  the  readings  of  the  MSS.  and  of  the  editions  of 
Lascaris  and  Aldus  ;  of  which  the  author  will  publish  more 
accurate  collations  than  preceding  editors.  In  the  constitution  of 
the  text  he  has  endeavoured  to  copy  the  model  given  by  Porson ; 
and  like  him,  has  been  scrupulous  in  attributing  each  reading  to 
its  proper  authority.  The  Notes  are  explanatory  as  well  as  critical. 
In  the  arrangement  of  the  Choruses,  the  author  has  availed  himself 
of  the  hght  that  has  of  late  been  throvm  upon  that  subject,  which 
v^ill  doubtless  render  it  superior  in  this  respect  to  all  preceding 
editions. 

BaoTiER's  Tacitus,  which  will  combine  the  advantages  of  the 
Paris  and  Edinburgh  Editions  :  v.ith  a  selection  of  Notes  from  ail 
the  Commentators  on  Tacitus  subsequent  to  the  Edinburgh  Edition. 
The  Notitia  Literaria,  and  Politica,  will  also  be  added.  Many 
valuable  Notes  of  JProfessor  Porson  will  be  interspersed  ;  the  French 
Passap-es  will  be  translated,  and  the  Roman  Money  turned,  into 
English.  The  whole  will  make  Five  Volumes,  octavo.  S^oxr.Q  few- 
copies  vv^ill  be  struck  off  on  large  paper. 

Greek.  Testament,  with  Grie>bach"s  Text.  It  will  contain 
copious  Notes  from  Hardy,  Raphel,  Kypke,  Schleusner,  Rosen- 
muller,  &c.  in  familiar  Latin  ;  together  v/ith  parallel  passages  from 
the  Classics,  and  with  references  to  Vigerusfor  Idioms,  and  Bos  for 
Ellipses.     2  Vols.  Octavo.     A  few  copies  on  large  paper. 

PHiEDRi  Fabulx  :  from  Burmans  Text,  with  English  Notes,  foi 
the  use  of  Schools.  The  objectionable  Fables  vnil  he  omittec-. 
By  C.  Bradley,  M.  A.  of  Wallingford. 
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JUST  PUBLISHED. 
CLASSICAL. 

A  SPLENDID  edition  of  Juvenal,  in  2  vols,  royal  octavo,  has  just 
appeared  from  the  press  of  Firmin  Didot  of  Paris.  It  has  for  its 
title  "  Decimi  Junii  Juvenalis  Satirac  ad  codices  Parisinos  recen- 
sitje,  lectionum  varietate  et  commentario  perpetuo  illustratse,  a 
Nic.  Lud.  Achaintre.  Accedunt  Hadriani  et  Caroli  Valesiorum 
notse  adhuc  ineditas."  The  learned  Editor  informs  his  readers  in  a 
well-written  Preface,  that  he  has  collated  no  less  than  thirty-six 
manuscripts  in  the  Imperial  Library,  and  adopted  the  readings 
which  seemed  to  have  the  greatest  number  of  authorities.  The 
readines  which  he  has  rejected  have  been  carefully  collected  in  the 
second  volume. 

The  text  of  Juvenal,  with  a  copious  commentary  at  the  bottom 
of  each  page,  occupy  the  first  volume,  which  is  embellished  with 
an  elegant  engraved  frontispiece,  representing  the  famous  Turbot, 
alluded  to  in  the  fourth  Satire.  As  an  appendix,  we  find  the 
following  Roman  weights  and  measures  reduced  to  the  standard  of 
France: — I.  Mensuras  Romanorum  Lineares— 2.  Mensurae  Roma- 
norum  Itinerarias — 3.  Mensurse  Romanorum  Gromaticae — 4',  Men- 
surae  Romanorum  Capacitatis  ad  solida  pertinentes-  5.  Mensurae 
Romanorum  Capacitatis  ad  liquida  pertinentes  —  6.  Mensurae 
Romanorum  Pondera. 

The  second  volume  contains — 1.  Vita  Juvenalis  ^  maxime  proha- 
hilihns  conjecturis  digesta  ab  editore — 2.  Elenchus  Codicum  MSS. 
D.  Junii  Juvenalis  qui  nunc  extant  in  Bibliotheca  Imperiali 
Parisiensi — 3.  Elenchus  Codicum  ab  Alex.  Ruperti  collatorum — 
4.  Elenchus  Editionum  Juvenalis  ab  anno  1470.  ad  annum  1801 — 5. 
Versiones  Juvenalis,  Gallicae,  Anglicas,  Germanics?,  Belgicx,  Dani- 
CJB,  Hispanicae,  Itallcas  —6.  De  Scholiastis  Juvenalis  et  iis  omnibus 
qui  hunc  Poetam  notis  atque  commentariis  illustraverunt — 7.  Hadri- 
ani Valesii  Consiliarii  et  Historiographi  Regii  in  D.  Jun.  Juvenalis 
Satiras  Notu?,  labore  et  studio  Caroli  Valesii  Hadriani  filii,  in  senatu 
Parisiensi  Causarum  Patroni  qui  suas  in  Juvenalem  notas  adjecit. 
This  elegant  commentary  of  Adrian  de  Valois  was  supposed  to 
have  been  lost,  although  it  was  repeatedly  referred  to  by  the  learned 
of  the  last  century.  It  fell  into  the  hands  of  M.  Achaintre  within 
these  few  years. — 8,  Veteres  Commentarii  a  P.  Pithteo,  primum 
editi  LuteticC.  An.  M.  D  L.  xxxv.  in  8vo.  The  numerous  editions 
of  this  Juvenal,  according  to  M.  Achaintre,  are  a  sufficient  proof 
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of   the  estimation   in  which    it  is  held.— 9.   Index  Vocabulonim 
omnium  quae  in  Satiris  Juvenahs  leguntur. 

M.  Van  Lennep,  of  Amsterdam,  has  published  a  new  edition  of 
the  Heroides  of  Ovid,  and  the  Epistolas  of  Sabinus,  upon  the  plan 
of  the  editions  of  Heinsius  and  Burmannus  :  M.  Van  Lennep  has 
carefully  collated  the  MSS.  preserved  at  Paris  and  Leyden  ;  and 
his  Animadversiones,  which  occupy  one  half  of  the  volume,  are  full 
of  valuable  information  on  the  subject  of  ancient  Mythology  and 
Philology,  The  same  learned  editor  has  announced  a  new  edition 
of  Hesiod. 

There  has  been  lately  published  at  Leyden,  an  edition  of  the 
following  work :  "  Incerti  Auctoris  (vulgo  Pindari  Thebani)  Epitome 
Iliados  Homericas,  e  recensione  et  cum  notis  Theodori  Van  Kooten. 
Edidit,  praefatus  est,  suasque  animadversiones  adjecit,  Henricus 
Weytingh,  apud  Campenses  Gymnasii  Publici  Rector/'  Various 
editions  of  this  work  have  been  published,  but  according  to  the 
present  Dutch  editions,  none  of  them  have  done  sufficient  justice 
to  the  merits  of  the  original. 

The  name  of  the  author  of  this  Poem,  and  the  era  at  which  he 
lived,  are  equally  unknown.  The  name  of  Pindarus  Thebanus  is 
evidently  fictitious.  WemsdorfF,  who  edited  a  former  edition, 
ascribed  the  work  to  one  Pentradiiis,  whose  name,  by  corruption, 
may  have  been  mistaken  for  that  of  Pindarus ;  and  this  was  the 
opinion  of  Ruhnkenius  also.  Wernsdorff,  however,  after  having 
throv/n  out  this  opinion  in  the  third  volume  of  his  Poet£e  Minores, 
hazards  another  in  the  succeeding  volume,  in  which  he  adjudges 
Festus  Rufus  Avienus  to  be  the  author.  The  style  and  diction  of 
the  Poem  are  highly  praised  by  the  Dutch  critics,  although  it 
appears  to  be  a  mere  echo,  if  not  a  close  translation,  of  the  Iliad,  in 
many  places.     The  following,  for  example,  is  the  commencement : 

Iratn  pande  mihi  Pelidap,  Diva,  superbi, 
Tristia  quje  miseris  injecit  finiera  Graiis, 
Atque  aninias  fortes  heroiim  tiadidit  orco, 
Latrantumque  dedit  rostris  voiucruiiique  trahendos,  &c. 

Dr.  Free,  of  Oxford,  has  lately  published,  for  the  use  of 
Schools,  Scientiarum  Elementa,  Graec^  et  Latine ;  sive  qucedam  ex 
Joan.  Comenii  opere  notissimo  excerpta. — Price  4s.  6d. 

Cicero  de  Amicitia  et  Senectute,  from  the  Text  of  Ernesti, 
with  all  his  Notes,    and  citations  from  his  Index   Latinitatis 
Vol.  IV.  No.  vii. 
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CicEROXiAN^,  with  the  explanations  of  various  passages  from 
Gesner's  Latin  Thesaurus,  and  from  books  of  more  recent  date, 
as  well  as  from  Graevius  and  all  the  commentators  cited  by  him, 
with  quotations  from  Palairet's  Latin  Ellipses,  and  much  original 
matter,  both  critical  and  explanatory  :  in  the  Appendix  will  be 
found  some  curious  matter  on  the  affinity  of  different  languages  to 
the  Latin,  including  two  Essays  on  the  Origin  and  the  Extinction 
of  the  Latin  Tongue,  communicated  to  the  Author  by  the  Rev.  R. 
Patrick,  Vicar  of  Sculcoates,  Hull ;  By  E.  H.  Barker,  Trinity 
College,  Cambridge.  Faciolati's  notes  are  added,  and  also  some 
new  Collations,     For  the  use  of  Schools.     Price  6s.  bound. 

Eleganti^  Latin^e  ;  or  Rules  and  Exercises  illustrative  of 
Elegant  Latin  Style.  Intended  for  the  use  of  the  middle  and 
higher  Classes  of  Grammar  Schools.  By  the  Rev.  Edward 
Valpy,  B.  D.  Third  Edition,  improved  and  made  easier.  A  general 
list  of  Phrases  is  added,  and  a  new  Index.  Price  4s.  6"d.  A  Key 
to  the  Latin  may  be  had  gratis,  by  applying  privately  to  the 
Printer. 

Epitome  Sacr;e  Histori;e.  In  Usum  Scholarum.    Price  2s. 

The  jEsculapian  Monitor  ;  or  Faithful  Guide  to  the  History 
of  the  Human  Species,  and  most  important  branches  of  Medical 
Philosophy ;  combined  with  Moral  Reflections,  and  enforced  by 
Relia;ious  Precepts.  For  the  use  of  Schools.  By  the  Rev.  Dr. 
Barry,  Rector  of  St.  Mary's,  Wallingford.     Price  5s.  in  boards. 

The  Works  of  Horace,  translated  into  English  Prose,  as  near 
the  original  as  the  different  Idioms  of  the  Latin  and  English 
Languages  will  allow.  New  Edition,  revised  and  corrected.  2  vols. 
8vo.  11.  8s.  boards. 

Crisefls  Griesbachianae  in  Novum  Testamentum  Synopsis. 
Edidit  Josephus  White,  S.  T.  P.  Ling.  Hebr.  et  Arab.  Prof, 
in  Academia  Oxoniensi,  et  -£dis  Christi  Canonicus.  8vo.  Vs.  6d. 
boards. 

Nova  Grammatica  Ingleza  a  qua!  serve  para  instruidos  Portu- 
gueses  na  Lingua  Ingleza.    Nova  Edicao.  8vo.  5s.  boards. 
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A  Report  upon  the  Herculaneum  Manuscripts  ;  dedicated  to  the 
Prince  Regent.  By  John  Hayter,  A.  M.  royal  4to.   11.  8s. 

Two  Letters  from  Thomas  Falconer,  A.  M.  of  Corpus  Christi 
College.  Oxford,  to  the  Editor  of  the  Gentleman's  Magazine,  on 
the  Articles  in  the  Edinburgh  Review,  relating  to  the  Oxford  Strabo. 
8vo.   1  s. 


BIBLICAL. 


The  Ophion;  Or  the  Theology  of  the  Serpent  ; — and  the  Unit\ 
of  God  :  comprehending  the  Customs  of  the  most  ancient  people, 
who  were  instructed  to  apply  the  sagacity  of  the  Serpent  to  the 
Fall  of  Man ;  with  Critical  Remarks  on  Dr.  Adam  Clarke's 
annotations  on  that  subject  in  the  Book  of  Genesis.  In  this  work 
it  is  shown,  from  the  Original  Language,  that,  in  every  age  of  the 
Jewish  and  Christian  Churches,  a  Monkey  was  never  understood  to 
be  the  Agent  employed  to  bring  about  the  Fall  of  Man.  By  John 
Bellamy.     Price  4s.  6d.  in  boards. 


Sermons  by  Samuel   Horsley,  LL.  D.  late  Lord  Bishop  of  St. 
Asaph.     Second  Edition.     In  one  volume,  8vo.  1 4s. 


Sermons,  Charges,  and  Tracts,  now  first  collected  into  one  volume. 
By  Shute,  Bishop  of  Durham.  8vo.  9s. 

0  A  Course  of  Lectures,  containing  a  Description  and  Systematic 
Arrangement  of  the  several  branches  of  Divinity.  By  Herbert 
Marsh,  D.  D.  F.  R.S.     Part  II.  3s. 


The  Exposition  of  the  Creed.  By  John  Pearson,  D.  D.  Bishop 
of  Chester.  Abridged  for  the  use  of  young  persons  of  both  sexes. 
By  the  Rev.  C.  Burney,  of  Greenwich,  LL.D.  F.  R.  S.  Vicar  of 
Hernhill,  Kent.  8s. 
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ORIENTAL. 

A  Grammar  of  the  Arabic  Language,  in  which  the  Rules  are 
illustrated  by  authorities  from  the  best  Writers  ;  principally  adapted 
for  the  service  of  the  Hon.  East  India  Company.  By  John  Richard- 
son, Esq.  F.  S.A.  4to.  18s. 

Christian  Researches  in  Asia  ;  with  Notices  of  the  Translation  of 
the  Scriptures  into  tlie  Oriental  Languages.  By  the  Rev.  Claudius 
Buchanan,  D.  D.  late  Vice-Provost  of  the  College  of  Fort  William 
in  Bengal.    8vo.  7s.  royal  paper  1  Os. 


NOTES  TO  CORRESPONI)ENTS. 

Proper  attention  shall  be  paid  to  the  communications  of  Mr.  J. 
of  Basingstoke. 

Quintus's  articles  are  intended  for  insertion. 

The  article  on  the  Cherubim  shall  not  be  neglected. 

We  are  sorry  that  we  could  not  indulge  our  readers  with  the 
Michaelmas  Verses  of  Westmonasteriensis.  , 

We  thank  our  excellent  friend,  N.  for  the  Latin  Letters  to  Df. 
Busby  ;  a  specimen  of  which  we  shall  insert  irt  a  future  Number. 

Mr.    Hewlett's   Observations   On  the  Hebrew   Numerals,    and 
different  modes  of  Notation,  shall  be  inserted  the  first  opportunity. 

The  Researches  of  the  German  Literati  will  be  continued  as  often 
as  there  is  matter  to  supply  an  article. 


Notes  to  Correspondents.         .  26  i 

The  Observations  on  J.  J's  Illustrations  of  Homer  In  No.  vi. 
are  received. 

M.  T's.  article  on  Antiquities  came  too  late  for  our  present 

Number. 

The  Latin  Prize  Poem  sent  us  by  Oxoniensis  will  be  found  in 
the  Mus^  Cantabrigienses,  lately  printed  in  London. 

The  best  vi^ay  of  recommending  the  branch  of  Literature,  to 
which  Palaeophilus  directs  our  attention,  is  to  favor  us  with  a  well- 
written  article  in  it. 

The  remainder  of  the  Notes  on  Blomfiejd's  Prometheus  will 
appear  in  the  next  Number. 

Sequel  to  Sir  W.  Drummond's  Remarks  on  the  Inscriptions  at 
Sao-untiim,  shall  be  given  in  No.  viii. 

Some  additional  remarks  on  the  Poem  of  Festus  Avienus,  shall 
also  appear. 

The  third  Letter  to  Mr.  Maurice  on  Pagan  Trinities,  will  be 
inserted  in  our  next. 

Mr.  B's.  Appendix  to  the  China  of  the  Classics,  will  probably 
appear. 

The  Latin  Essay  on  Literature  contains  many  excellent  obser- 
vations ;  but  the  author  is  sometimes  inattentive  to  the  construction 
of  verbs  with  conjunctions. 

To  the  Latin  Strictures  of  D.  S.  which  have  a  dark  political 
tinge,  we  must  answer  in  the  words  of  Pliny  :  ornare  patriam  et 
amplificare  gaudemus,  pariterque  et  defensioni  ejus  servire  et  glorice. 
If,  indeed,  they  had  the  force,  the  variety,  and  the  classical  ele- 
gance, of  Dr.  Parr's  Preface  to  Bellendenus,  we  should  hesitate 
much  more  in  rejecting  them. 

The  Tract,  De  Ludis  privatis  ac  Domesticis  Veterum,  came  too 
late  for  this  Number,  but  it  shall  certainly  be  noticed. 
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We  shall  readily  insert  Mr.  Bailey's  answer  to  the  Criticisms 
on  his  Verses,  given  in  this  Number. 

The  Extracts  on  Oriental  and  Greek  Mythology  shall  be  con- 
sidered. 

Notice  of  Iconographie  ancienne,   ou  Recueil  des  Portraits  des 
Empereurs,  &c.  shall  appear  the  first  opportunity. 

Sir  W.  Drummond's  Answer  to  our  Norwich  Correspondent's 
article  in  our  last  Number  shall  have  an  early  insertion. 

The  article  In  Mschyli  Cantus  Choricos  novi  Tentaminis  Specimen 
is  accepted. 

The  Remarks  On  The  Comet  seen  at  the  death  of  Julius  Ccesar 
shall  be  noticed. 

Mercator's  Description,  &c.  is  unavoidably  postponed. 

Our  Norwich  Correspondent's  articles  are  all  intended  for 
insertion. 

The  Oriental  Inscription  sent  to  us  by  K.  shall  appear  in  our  next. 

Biblical  Criticism  by  C.  is  under  inspection. 

Some  unnoticed  Articles  are  intended  for  insertion. 

We  understand  a  list  of  most  scarce  and  valuable  Greek  and 
Latin  Books,  with  the  Prices  annexed,  recently  imported  from 
France  and  Portugal,  is  nearly  ready  for  delivery,  gratis,  at 
Lunn's  Classical  Library,  Soho  Square, 

We  shall  be  happy  to  receive  from  our  friends  any  Literary 
notices  on  subjects  connected  with  Classical,  Biblical,  and 
Oriental  Literature. 
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A  SEQUEL  TO  SIR  W.  DRUMMOND's 

REMARKS    ON    THE    INSCRIPTIONS   FOUND    AT 
ANCIENT  SAGUNTUM, 

'  Which  are  Prinfed  in   No.  IV.  Page  gOJ. 


Xhe  two  Essays  on  the  Coins,  which  have  been  found  at 
Saguntum,  are  certainly  the  most  learned  and  ingenious,  which 
have  yet  been  published  in  the  Classical  Journal.  The  acci- 
dental possession  of  a  Biscayan  Grammar,  Bible,  and  Testament, 
enables  me  to  collate  Sir  W.  Drummond's  observations  with  a 
short  chapter  in  the  History  of  Spain,  by  Mariana,  and  to  confirm 
the  system,  into  which  three  learned  authors  have  fallen — 
Pinkerton,  in  his  Dissertation  on  the  Goths,  on  a  curious 
affinity  between  the  Biscayan  and  the  Shilhi,  or  Mauric  ; 
Minsheu,  in  his  Spanish  and  English  Dictionary,  on  a  pretended 
affinity  between  the  Biscayan  and  the  Chaldee  j  and  Megiserus, 
in  his  specimens  of  50  languages,  published  in  1662,  on  a 
wonderful  affinity  between  the  Biscayan  and  the  Welsh. 

Before  I  proceed  to  examine  Sir  W.  Drummond's  observa- 
tions, I  shall  rnodestly  propose  my  few  reasons,  why  I  agree  in 
opinion  with  these  three  scholars. 

Vol.  IV.  No.  Yin.  -  a 
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A  Sequel  to  Sir  W.  Drummond's 


1.  Pinkerton  says,  In  p.  18.  that  «  the  Iberian  still  partly 
survives  In  the  Gascunlan,  or  Basque,  and  Mauritanic ;"  and  in 
a  note  in  p.  121.  he  says,  «  The  Iberian  language  survives  In 
the  Cantabric  and  Basque  ;  the  old  Mauric  Is  little  known,  and 
few  specimens  have  been  published :  there  Is  a  dissertation  on 
it  at  the  end  of  Chamberlayne's  Oratio  Dominica  (de  lingua 
Shilhensi) ;  and  some  information  may  be  found  In  Shaw's 
Travels :  it  is  yet  spoken  by  the  Kabi/les,  or  Mountaineer 
Clans  (Kabyleah,  Arab.  Clajis)  in  Mauritania;  Is  called  the 
Shozviah,  or  Shilluh,  being  rather  different  from  the  Arabic,  the 
general  speech  of  the  country :  these  Kabyles  have,  to  this 
day,  the  manners  described  by  Sallust,"  of  the  (I  add  here 
Medl  and  Persse,)  colonizers  of  Mauritania. 

Now  Pinkerton  is  in  part  refuted  by  the  following  list  of 
numerals  (from  1  to  10)  In  the  Shilhi,  In  the  Biscayan,  and 
the  Welsh : 


Shilhi. 

1.  Yean. 

2.  Seen. 

3.  Crat. 

4.  Koost. 

5.  Snnnnast. 

6.  Sutli  East. 

7.  Sad. 

8.  Tempt. 

9.  Tzau. 
10.  Munow. 


Biscaija7i. 


1.  Bat. 

1. 

Lyn,  un. 

2.  lii. 

2. 

Dan. 

3.  Hiru,or  Iru. 

3. 

Tri,  Trair 

4.  Lau. 

4. 

Pedwar. 

5.  Bost. 

5. 

Piunp. 

6.  Sei,orSey. 

6. 

Chwech. 

7".  Zaspi,  or  Shaspi. 

7. 

Saitli. 

8.  Zortri,  ov  Sliorcio. 

8. 

Wyth. 

9.  Bederatzi,  or  Bedraci. 

9. 

Naw. 

10.  Aniar. 

10. 

Deng.' 

fFelsh. 


'  In  No.  "VII.  I  published  the  above,  with  nearly  tAVO  htindred  otlier 
specimens  of  numerals  ;  in  mother-tongues,  and  in  their  dialects,  whether 
oral,  or  written,  whether  in  the  dead  languages,  or  in  the  newly  born  tongues  ; 
for  new  tongues  arise,  one  in  each  1000  years ! ! !  as  the  Hebrew  after 
Abraham's  departure  arose  out  of  the  Chaldee  coeval  with  his  age  ;  as  the 
Syrian,  for  1000  years  the  official  and  the  courtly  tongue  of  the  Assyrian,  nay 
of  the  Persian,  and  even  of  the  Parthian  monarchs,  changed  in  the  era  of 
Queen  Zenobia  into  the  Palmyrene,  and  in  the  5th  and  7th  centuries  of  the 
Christian  era  into  the  Syriac  of  the  Polyglott,  and  in  our  century  into  a  dialect 
of  the  modern  Arabian;  as  the  Abyssinian,  in  which  the  translation  of  the 
Bible  in  the  Polyglott  is  written,  has  been  transfused  in  the  time  of  Bruce 
into  various  and  widely-different  dialects ;  as  the  Arabic  of  the  Book  of 
Job,  and  the  pure  Chaldee  of  the  prophet  Daniel,  have  respectively 
re-appeared,  in  a  very  altered  idiom,  one  in  the  Coran  of  the  7th  century,  and 
in  the  Arabic  translation  of  the  New  Testament  in  the  14th  century ;  the 
other  in  the  Chaldee  Targums,  which  were  composed  from  the  4th  centurj'  tp 
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I  blame  not  the  profound  classic  Pinkerton,  because  he  has 
accidentally  fallen  into  these  trivial  mistakes,  as  he  wrote  in 
A.  D.  1787.  on  the  Basque,  and  on  the  Shilhi,  with  all  the 
learning,  of  which  Europe  was  possessed  in  that  year.  But  the 
Shilhi  has  accidentally  been  illustrated  in  the  past  twenty  years 
by  two  literary  travellers,  and  in  the  "  Papers  of  the  African 
Association,"  it  has  fortunately  found  a  Hebrew  or  an  Arabic 
commentator  in  Mr.  Marsden,  the  celebrated  historian  of 
Sumatra,  and  an  adequate  judge  of  their  affinity  with  the  Irish, 
and  of  their  discordance  and  total  difference  from  the  Biscayan. 
To  these  papers  I  must  refer  the  inquiring  reader. 

The  astonishing  affinity  of  the  Irish,  and  of  the  Punic  quoted 
in  Plautus,  any  reader  can  discern  by  the  juxta-position  of  the 
same  speech  written  in  the  two  languages  as  it  is  thus  translated 
in  Col.  Vallancey  -,  and  it  is  referred  to  in  my  notes  on  Avienus, 
in  the  5th  No.  of  this  Journal — 

«  I  pray  the  gods,  male  and  female,  who  guard  this  land,  O 
mighty  deity  of  this  country,  powerful,  terrible,  quiet  me  with 
rest,  that  my  plans  may  be  completed ;  may  my  affair  prosper 
under  their  guidance  ;  support  of  weak  captives,  be  it  thy  will 
to  instruct  me  to  obtain  my  children  after  my  fatigue." 


Punic. 
Na  at  oliunim  u  oliunut  sbuat  esmiin  zut 

Irish . 

O  all  nimh  n'iath,  uath!  lonnaith  so 

cruidhce  7ne  com  sith 

Pnnir. 

chym  lach  chnnyth  uiuniis  tyal  mucti- 

bari  im-ischi 
chim  lach  chunijth  nam  ys  tyal  micthii 
bail!  iini  schi. 


Irish. 
Nijtli  al  0  nlm  ua  lonuth  sicorathissi 
ma  com  sith. 


chuinigh  lach  chimilhe :  is  toil  muin 
beiridh  mioch  liar  moschith. 


The  second,  or  rather  third  line  is  pure  Hebrew,  according 
to  Bochart. 

the  year  1600. ;  as  the  classic  Greek  has  degenerated  into  the  modern  Greek, 
and  the  Latin  has  refined  into  the  Italian  ;  as  the  venerable  Pehlavi  has  been 
commuted  for  the  Persico-Arabic  of  our  age,  and  the  Sanscrit,  its  veiy  aged 
daughter,  has  been  superseded  by  its  modern  twelve  dialects  ;  in  short,  as 
the  earliest  Sauro-metan,  or  Sclavonic;,  or  Vandal,  has  given  place  to  her  nine 
descendants,  and  tbe  superannuated  Maso-Gothic  to  her  nineteen  kindred 
dialects! !  So  numerous  are  the  modem  ramifications  of  the  few  ancient  and 
maternal  tongues  of  the  primitive  or  parental  tribes,  out  of  whose  empires 
new  colonies  issaed  to  plant  new  dialects  ou  new  shores. 
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Bochart,  in  his  Sacred  Geography,  Vol.  i.  p.  721,  says: 
«  I  idem  [sc.  versus]  quantum  licuit  ad  Hebrsam,  aut  Syram 
formam  expressi." 

m  priQD"'  i-niDti;  rr\y\'hy)  u^y^hv  ri«  ^^  .1 

:  •'pD;?  DnnniD  n^^ii^  :  ion:  ''D^d  •'D   .2 

:  ^-n:m  n;^  t  ni^  ^jn  nt^  Ji:ip-)i3"'?  .3 

iiD^^T'^i^^  l':'n  ^m^^  m^n  di^  diidi   -5 

D^t'pVLDDnriK  m::  Dip:  an  nni  v'''2^^  P  -ni^  -^ 

^^::;^:  n^^r  pin  'h^^  nvD  >*irr  ^-n:!rT  Dmrr  -s 

:  on  nat:'':'  D''?in:i  rh^r\  "b  o  1:?  ^:i^2   .9 

The  same  as  corrected  hi)  Bochart. 

IN'yth  alonim  valonuth  sicorath  jismacon  sith 
Chy-mlachai  jythmu  mitslia  mittebarlim  ischi 
liiphorcaneth  yth  beni  ith  jad  adi  ubinuthai 
Birua  rob  syllohom  alonim  ubymisyrtohom, 
Bytlym  moth  ynoth  othi  helech  Antidamarchon 
Ys  sideli ;  Brim  tyfel  yth  chili  schontem  liphul. 
Uth  bin  imys  dibur  thim  nocuth  nu'Agorastocles 
Ythem  aneti  hy  chyr  saely  choc,  sith  naso. 
Binni  id  chi  luhilli  gubylim  lasibit  thym 
Body  aly  thera  ynn'  ynnu  yss'  immoticor  lu  sim. 
Eorum  versus  Jere  ad  verbum. 
Rogo  deos  et  deas  qui  banc  regionera  tuentur, 
Ut  consilia   mea  compleantur,   prosperum    sit  ex    ductu  eorum 

negotium  meum. 
Ad  liberationem  filii  mei  a  manu  praedonis,  et  filiamm  mearum. 
Dii  (inquam  id  praestent)  per  spiritum  multum  qui  est  in  ipsis  et 

per  providentiam  suam. 
Ante  cbitum  diversari  apud  me  solebat  Antidamarcus 
Vir  mihi  familiaris:    sed  is  eorum  coetibus  junctus  est,  quorum 

habitatio  est  in  caligine. 
Filium   ejus  constans  fama  est  ibi  fixisse   sedem,  Agorastoclem 

(nomine) 
Sigillum  hospitii  mei  est  tabula  sculpta,  cujus  sculptura  est  Deus 

meus  :  Id  fero. 
Indicavit  mihi  testis  eum  habltare  in  his  finibus. 
Venit  aliquis  per  portam  banc  :  ecce  eum  j  rogabo,  nunquld  ppverit 
nomeni'  (Agorastoclis.) 
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Minsheu  says,  in  the  Proeme  to  his  Spanish  Grammar,  at 
the  end  of  the  Dictionary  :  '*  Spanish  is  a  speech  whereof  in 
times  past  (in  Spaine)  there  has  been  fower  kinds  used  :  the  first 
and  ancientest  is  the  Biskaine,  which  was  the  speech  of  the 
province  of  Biskay  and  Navarre  ;  it  hath  his  original  from  the 
Caldean  toong,  as  the  teamed  in  them  bvth  affirme,  to  whom 
it  plainly  appeereth  that  this  is  of  the  greatest  antiquitie." 

Let  the  reader  compare  Parkhurst's  Chaldee  Grammar  with 
the  one  of  the  Biscayan  tongue,  (for,  as  Pinkerton  says,  a 
syntax,  and  a  grammatical  structure,  is  the  only  point  in  which 
two  languages,  supposed  to  be  similar,  can  be  compared,)  and 
he  will  instantly  admit  that  JNIinsheu  is  in  no  error. 

3.  In  Megiserus*  Lord's  Prayers  the  affinity  between  the 
Welsh  and  the  Biscayan  is  yet  more  apparent  :  to  prove 
this  (into  which  idea  Sir  W.  Drummond  seems  to  fall,  by 
quoting  a  similar  "  opinion  of  Lluyd,  [in  p.  913.  of  the 
Journal]  who  has  reckoned  it  among  the  Celtic  Dialects,")  any 
reader  needs  only  to  compare  the  following  pater-nosfers  in  the 
two  tongues  taken  from  the  Bibles,  and  he  will  find  either  some 
similarity  in  the  words,  or  some  affinity  in  the  grammars. 


From  Chamberlaynes  Edition  of  the  Pater-nosters. 


Cant ahrica  stylo  communi.  1. 
Gure  aita  keru^tan  caren. 

1.  I  sanctifica 

1  erabilledi  sainduqui  ^nre  jcena 

2.  ethoibedi  «;uie  erressiima 

3.  eguinbedi  cure  borondatea  <;eru'an 

becala  linr^  an  ere 
4'.  emandiec^aqucu  egun  gure  equno- 

rozco  oguia 
3.  pta  barkhadietcagutQu  gure  (;orrac 

gucere  gure  cordunei  barkhat- 

cendioti^agHten  becala 

6.  eta  ezgaitcatcu   utc  tentacionetan 

erort  cerai 

7.  aitcitic  beguir   agaitcalc.u    gaitc 

gucietaric 


Welsh. 
Eyen  taad  rliywn  wytyn  y  neofoedodd. 

1.  santeiddier  yr  hemvu  tan; 

2.  de  vedy  dyrnas  dau ; 

3.  guueler  dy  wollys  anyddayar  niegrs 
agyu  y  nefi 

eyn  bara  beunydda  vul  dyro  iiuii- 

heddivu  : 
amniaddeu  ynnycyn  deledion,iiipgis 

agi  niaddevu  iu  deled vvir  ninisw  ; 
agna  tliowys  ni  iu  brotedigaeth  : 
namyn  gvvaredui  ihag  drug. 


4. 
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A   second  Exemplar   of  Biscaiana,    sive  Cantabrica   in  the 
Pater-nosters,  published  in  1700.  London. 

FromWilkins,  n.45. — fromMegiserus  31. — fromReuterus  n.20. 

Gure  aita  cerve  tan  aicena- 

1.  sanctifica  bedi  hire  icQna:: 

2.  et  hoz  becH  hire  rehuma. 

3.  e  guin  beili  hire  vozoudatea  cervan  be  cala  kirrean  ere. 

4.  gure  enimeco  ogiiia  igure  egun. 

5.  eta  qiiitta  jetragiie  giire  coirac  :    nola  gucre  guare  cozduney 

quittatzen  baitra  vegu. 

6.  eta  ezgai  zaiasar  eracitenfa  tentatione  tan. 

7.  bairaa  delibza  gaitzac  gaicli  totic. 

I  now  proceed  to  the  elegant  Essay  of  Sir  W.  Drummond : 
he  says,  in  p.  910.  "  The  dialects  spoken  by  nations  said  to  be 
CeltiCj  appear  to  be  very  unlike  to  each  other ;  a  Welshman 
brings  me  his  Ci/nreach,  a  Briton  hi's  Armork,  a  Biscayan  his 
jiasaue ;  but  among  these  I  can  find  little  resemblance  as  written 
languages  :  perhaps  this  may  result  from  the  different  ortho- 
graphy adopted  in  different  places."  It  results  from  a  trivial 
difference  in  the  grammatical  structure  of  the  Welsh  and  the 
Basque  v-as  is  proved  by  the  above  juxta-position  of  the  Pater- 
noster in  each  language,  and  may  be  more  ascertained  by 
viewing  their  different  numei"als,  or  their  very  similar 
grammars.  Sir  William  says,  in  p.  912.  "  With  respect  to 
the  Celtiberians,  I  am  inclined  to  believe  that  they  were 
descended  from  the  Celts,  and  the  Iberians  ;  the  latter  probably 
migrated  from  their  country,  which  was  called  Iberia,  and 
which  was  situated  between  the  Caspian  Sea  and  the  Euxine  ; 
and  having  passed  through  Thrace,  Germany,  and  Gaul,  finally 
settled  in  the  North  of  Spain,  where  they  became  gradually 
intermixed  with  the  Celts,  whom  I  suppose  to  have  been  the 
original  inhabitants."  It  is  with  pleasure  I  agree  with  this 
position,  that  the  Basque  has  a  resemblance  to  the  Asiatic 
Iberian ;  and  I  add,  that  the  resemblance  arises  from  the 
two-fold  colonization  of  the  West  and  North  of  Spain — 1st.  by 
the  Colchian  Iberians,  who  appear,  from  the  very  words  of 
Herodotus,  to  have  been  settlers  from  Egypt,  in  the  immensely 
remote  age  of  Sesostris,  and  who  continued  to  speak  even  in 
his  age  the  language  of  Egypt — 2d.  by  the  earliest  Mauri,  or 
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the  Medi  and  Persx  of  Sallust,  in  his  preface  to  the  Jugurthine 
war,  who  emigrated  across  the  Straits  of  Gibraltar  to  Gades, 
(as  I  have  attempted  to  prove  that  they  emigrated,  in  my  notes 
upon  passages  explanatory  of  the  poem  of  Avicnus,  or  of 
Himilco.) 

Sir  William  says,  in  p.  912.  «  Strabo  states,  that  there  were 

various  languages  spoken  in  Spain  : thus  the  Celtiberians 

had  a  language  of  their  own ;  this  may,  indeed,  be  inferred 
from  Martial,  (1.  4.  Ep.  55). 

Nos  Ccitis  genitos,  ct  ex  Iberis, 

Nostra  iiomina  duiiora  terra 

Grato  lion  piuieat  referre  vcrsu  : 

This  language  ought,  according  to  the  statement  which  I  have 
made,  to  have  been  mixed,  partaking  partly  of  the  Celtic,  and 
partly  of  the  Iberian ;  and  many  Celtiberian  words  may,  there- 
fore, be  found  in  the  Cantabrian,  which  is  still  spoken  in  Biscay, 
and  which  Lluyd  has  reckoned  among  the  Celtic  dialects  :  the 
Cantabrian  tongue  appears  to  have  been  considered  by  the 
Romans  as  peculiarly  harsh  and  barbarous  :  Ccndabrioruni 
aliquot  pr,pi('i,  says  Mela,  am7iesque sunt :  sed  quorum  nomina 
nostro  ore  concipi  ncqueunt ;  but  however  rude  the  Celtic  spoken 
in  Spain  may  have  been,  it  could  hardly  have  been  improved  by 
an  intermixture  with  the  SCYTHIAN,spoken  on  the  borders  of 
the  oriental  Iberus,  and  among  the  rocks  of  Caucasus."  I  must 
differ  from  Sir  William  in  his  using  the  word  '  Scythian,'  and  I 
would  substitute  for  it  the  *  Khathean.'  Now  in  the  Basque  pater- 
noster I  see  much  resemblance  to  many  Gothic  words  (which  in 
Dr.  Vincent's  Dissertations  is  proved  to  be  the  same  tongue  as  the 
Khathean,  or  East  Scythic  ;)  it  also  has  an  oriental  air, and  an  He- 
braic form  of  Grammar.  Whence  has  it  risen? From  these  sources. 
The  Colchians  and  Iberi  emigrated  from  Egypt ;  the  Samaritans 
in  the  Polyglott  from  the  'neighbouring  Media  and  Parthia ; 
*  Wilkinson's  people  of  Caucasus'  gives  us  one  of  their  dialects, 
which  is  the  Pehlavi,  or  long-lost  Persian  of  the  classics ;  and 
Sir  W.  Jones  assigns  to  one  stem  and  root  the  Coptic  and 
Chaldee.  Hence  the  Basque,  very  probably,  has  already  been 
explained  by  the  scholars,  equally  skilful  in  that  and  the 
Hebrew. 

The  following  passage  from  Chamberlayne's  Pater-nosters, 
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p.   27.  in   Dissertatio   Philologica,  Mall  both  explain   Sir  W. 
Drummond's  Essay,  and  confirm  my  remarks  above  :    "  Unde 
incogniti  veterum  Hispanorum  et  Hetruscorum  characteres  orti 
sint  non  constat ;    ex  oriente  (an   per  Phoenices  ?)  profluxisse 
suspicio    est."    (p.  24.)  "  Linguae  Punicse   specimen  in  Plauti 
Menjechmis  extat :    Josephus  Scaliger  agnovit  Punica  Latinis 
reddi,  et  nonnullam  linguae  lucem   attulit  \  promovit  Thomas 
Reinesius,  vir  magna  doctrinse  in  linguse  Punicas  iG-Togovfxsvoig : 
sed  Samuel  Bochartus  maxime  Scenam  illam  Plautinam  illus- 
travit,  ct  detexisse  visus  est  binarum  ibi  linguarum  specimina 
extare,    et  Punicce    sive  Phoenicise   a   Carthaginis   conditoribus 
iilatae,  et  Libycae  veteris  :  sed  in  Europam  transeamus  :  repe- 
riuntur  in  Hispania    nummi    non    pauci,   characteres  veterum 
Hispanorum  prxferentes,  quibus  scilicet   usi  erant,  antequam  a 
Carthaginiensibus  et  Romanis  subigerentur,  et  quos  aliquandiu 
sub    Romanorum   imperio   retinuere  :  tales    quosdam   exhibuit 
Antonius  Augustinus ;  plures  nostris  fere  temporibus  Johannes 
de  Lastanosa,  vir  non  vulgaris  inter  Hispanos  doctrinae,  libello 
proprio  in  eam  rem  edito  protulit :  sed  magnum  eorum  nume- 
rum  habet  CI.  Baryus,  vir  insignis,  et  diu  apud  Hispalim  Batavse 
nationis   Consul :  ciam  autem  et  non  raro  reperiantur  nummi 
signati    eisdem   figuris  nunc   Latlnas,    nunc   Hispanicas   notas 
praeferentibus,    et    vocabula    interdum    sint     nomina     propria 
hominum  aut  locorum,  non  desperem,  aliquando  veteris  Scrip- 
turse  HispanicK  Alphabetum  inde  constitui  posse  :  frustra  fuere 
qui  Runicos  Characteres  in  Hispanicis   quiesivere,  quasi  Gothi 
intulissent,   longe  enim  vetustiores  sunt  hi  nummi  Gothorura 
irruptionibus  :    ipsam  linguam  veterum  Hispanorum  Biscainae 
vel  Basconicse  similem  fuisse  credibile  est,  quae  sese  in  asperri- 
mis    montibus    contra    Romanos,    Gothos,    Saracenos,    tu^ri 
potuit :  et  credibile  est  banc  linguam   etiam  se  non  nihil  per 
viclnam  Galiiam,  Aquitanicam  scilicet  et  Narbonensem  diffu- 
disse,  sed  a  Cekica,  i.  e.  Gallica  vetere,  et   Germanic!  longe 
diversam  esse  apparet. 

Passim  in  Italia  reperiuntur  inscriptiones,  charactere  Hetrusco  : 
Graecis  Uteris  Gallos  veteres  passim  usos  constat — Una  olim 
magna  gens  ante  historiarum  memoriam  a  Tanai  Danubio  et 
Scythia  veniens  per  Germaniam  et  Gulliam  se  difFudisse  vide- 
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tur,  scissaque 'f uit  in  dialectos,  quse  locorum  distantia  admistis- 
que  aliis  populis  in  diversas,  ut  fit,  linguas  abiere,  et  pars 
mio-rantium  a  Danubio  et  Thxacia  per  Grseciam  septentrionalem, 
per  Alpes,  per  Pyrensos  montes  transierunt.  Gentes  enim, 
(etsi  contradlcat  Tacitus)  terra  facillime,  mari  difficulter  et 
serins  propagabantur  j  cum  navigandi  ars  sero  innotuerit." 

I  shall  continue  this  imperfect  sequel  in  the  next  Number, 
and  refer  any  scholar,  who  reads  the  Spanish,  to  a  short  chapter 
on  the  Basque,  in  Mariana's  History  of  Spain,  in  the  1st  book 
and  the  5th  chapter  •,  but  the  classical  parts  in  it  have  in  a 
great  measure  been  anticipated  by  Sir  W.  D. 


BIBLICAL   CRITICISM. 

To  THE  Editor  of  the  Classical  Journal. 
Sir, 

1  HE  most  probable  interpretation  of  that  difficult 
passage,  the  10th  verse  of  the  2d  chapter  of  the  First  Epistle  to 
the  Corinthians,  which  has  for  so  many  years  exercised  the 
ingenuity  of  Biblical  commentators,  is  given  by  Dr.  Harwood  ;  * 
who  says  in  his  "  Introduction  to  the  Study  and  Knowledge  of 
the  New  Testament,"  (vol.  i.  p.  298.) :  «  For  this  cause  ought 
the  "wovian  to  have  a  veil  on  her  heady  because  of  the  angels" — 
or  as  it  ought  to  have  been  translated,  because  of  the  messengers^ 
or  sj)iesy    whom  their  Pagan  adversaries  sent  to  observe   the 


'  This  interpretation  may  be  traced  to  some  Commentators  before  Dr. 
Harwood.    Editor. 

*  This  is  the  meaning  of  ayyEXoj  in  almost  every  Greek  writer,  particularly 
in  jEschyhis,  Sophocles,  and  Euripides:  ayysxo;  signifies  messenger  in  Acts 
xii.  15.  "  And,  as  Peter  knocked  at  tiie  door  of  the  gate,  a  damsel  came  to 
hearken  ;  and  when  she  knew  Peter's  voice,  she  opened  not  the  gate  for 
gladness,  but  ran  in ;  and  told  how  Peter  stood  before  the  gate  :  And  they 
said  to  her,  Thou  art  mad;  but  she  constantly  affirmed  that  it  was  even  so  : 
then  said  they.  It  is  his  angel:"  a  strange  version!  It  ought  to  have  been 
rendered,  It  is  a  messenger  from  him.  The  spies,  whom  Joshua  sent,  are 
called  by  St.  James,  ay-/:'A4v;,  ii.  25. 
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Christians,  and  to  detect  and  expose  any  faults  and  Imprudences 
they  might  happily  discover:  this  circumstance,  the  ever-wakeful 
vigilance  of  the  Heathens  to  descry  any  thing  criminal  and 
immoral  in  their  conduct,  in  order  to  calumniate  and  vilify  their 
religion,  occasioned  many  important  and  pathetic  admonitions 
from  tiie  Apostles  to  the  primitive  Christians,  "  to  abstain  from 
all  appearance  of  evil — to  walk  honestly  towards  them  who  were 
without,"  that  is,  "  out  of  the  pale  of  the  church — to  give  no 
occasion  to  the  adversary  to  speak  reproachfully" — to  watch 
over  their  conduct  with  an  unremitting  vigilance,  **  that  those 
of  the  contrary  party  might  be  ashamed,  having  no  evil"  justly 
to  say  of  them,  or  publicly  allege  against  them  :  hence  St.  Peter 
thus  exhorts  the  Christians,  "  Be  sober,  be  vigilant,  for  your 
adversary,  the  false  accuser,  goes  about  like  a  raging  lion,  in 
solicitous  quest  of  any  of  you,  whose  reputation  he  might  tear 
in  pieces."  Thus  also  St.  James,  "  Resist  the  false  accuser" — 
by  a  life  agreeable  to  the  Gospel  j  defeat  his  designs  to  calum- 
niate and  traduce  your  characters — and  when  he  sees  nothing 
criminal  in  you,  he  Xivll  fly  from  you,  and  for  ever  desist  from 
his  insidious  attempts  to  fix  a  note  of  infamy  on  your  virtue. 
When  the  eyes  of  a  malignant,  censorious  world,  were  all 
turned  upon  the  Christians,  when  they  were  disposed  to  credit 
every  calumny  that  was  fixed  upon  them,'  how  absurd  and 
impossible  soever;  and  when  not  merely  the  sword  of  the 
magisti'afe,  abetted  by  the  hicrarchyy  was  unsheathed  against 
them,  but  spies  were  continually  penetrating  into  their  public 
assemblies,  and  private  meetings,  to  discover  any  thing  obnoxi- 
ous and  reprehensible  in  their  worship  or  conduct,  it  was  pecu- 
liarly incumbent  upon  them  to  maintain  an  inviolable  sanctity  of 
inaraaers,  and  to  make  it  their  study  to  furnish  no  occasion  to 
their  adversaries,  by  any  one  opeji  or  secret  immorality,  either 
to  asperse  their  character,  or  calumniate  their  religion.  — 
"  Hence,"  continues  Dr.  Harwood,  in  a  note,  "  St.  Paul, 
among    other  directions  to   Timothy,   about  the  conduct  and 

^  As  for  example,  of  eating  children,  of  worshipping  an  ass,  of  worship- 
ping the  TO.  aliol'a,  of  sacrificing  infants,  of  sodomical  practices,  &c.  See 
Minucjus  Felix,  p.  55.  (5.7.8.  Davh.  and  Justin  Martyr,  AthenagoraSj  Tur- 
tullian,  &c. 
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character  of  a  bishop^  or  pastor ^  says,  that  he,  who  sustains  this 
sacred  ofEce,  must  not  be  a  novice,  a  raw,  ignorant,  illiterate 
person,  lest  being  inflated  with  insolence  and  pride,  he  fall 
into  the  condemnation  of  the  calumniator,  expose  himself  to  the 
censure  of  those,  who  are  eager  to  pick  up  any  thing  to  revile 
the  Christian  religion,  and  reproach  its  professors :  moreover, 
says  he,  he  must  have  a  good  report  of  them  which  are  without 
lest  he  fall  into  the  reproach  and  snare  of  the  slanderer  ;  that  is, 
he  ought  to  be  a  person,  whose  amiable  virtuous  character  is 
attested  by  unconverted  heathens,  lest,  otherwise,  he  should  give 
too  much  occasion  to  the  satire  and  reproaches  of  tlae  enemies 
of  Christianity."   1  Tim.  c.  iii.  6.  7. 

In  the  1st,  2d,  3d  and  4th  Numbers  of  your  useful  work, 
are  some  remarks  upon  this  obscure  passage  •,  but  I  must  confess, 
that  tha  observations  of  your  correspondents  are  by  no  means 
satisfactory :  it  will  afford  to  me  great  pleasure,  if  Dr. 
Harwood's  ingenious  interpretation  of  it,  which  does  not  seem 
to  have  been  sufficiently  noticed  in  this  controversy,  should  meet 
with  their  approbation.  I  diink  that  I  remember  to  have  seen, 
in  the  Gentleman's  ISIagazine,  some  interpretations  of  it,  to 
which  I. refer  your  corraspondents. 

-^  Your's,  Sec. 

F. 

Jiine^-lSU. 


ox    THE 

ORIGINALITY  OF  THE  CLASSIC  WRITERS. 


1  HE.  moderns,  I  confess,  have  borrowed  both  the  varieties  of  style, 
and  the  diversities  of  subject,  history,  poetry,  whether  epic,  dramatic, 
pastoral,  or  lyric,  satire,  ethics,  biography,  topographical  description, 
or  even  the  art  of  criticism,  from  the  ancient  Classics.  A  new 
inquiry  arises :  are  the  classics  originals,  or  copyists,  from  models 
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jet.  more  ancient  ?  from  the  authors  of  Egypt,  Israel,  Canaan, 
Syria,  Persia,  and  India  ?  Fortunately  for  the  decision  of  this 
question.^iw  voluminous  classical  authors  remain,  who  confess  the 
fact,  that  the  earliest  poets  and  historians,  astronomers  and  sages, 
of  Ionia,  with  the  earliest  architects,  painters,  and  statuaries,  of 
Greece,  imported  their  science,  art,  and  style,  fron.  venerable  Egypt, 
Chaldea,  Israel,  and  Syria.  1st.  Lycurgus  discovered  the  ballads 
of  Homer  in  his  travels  in  Crete  :  the  separate  ballads  were  marked 
with  their  separate  titles  :  the  portions  which  we  denominate  books, 
are,  by  Aristotle,  quoted  under  these  old  titles  ;  "  The  Wrath  of 
Achilles,"  "  The  Valor  of  Diomede :"  it  Avas  a  late  editor  who 
collected  the  whole  into  one  poem,  and  divided  them  into  books, 
Macpherson,  without  success,  has  attempted  to  compound  the 
separate  Irish  ballads  of  Ossian  into  a  continued  poem. 

Homer,  remote  as  his  real  age  appears  to  a  modem  critic,  was 
not  the  earliest  writer  on  the  wars  of  Troy  ;  Aristotle,  in  his  Poetic, 
remarks,  that  "  a  little  Iliad"  preceded  his  grander  work  :  Hero- 
dotus, in  his  first  three  pages,  has  recorded  the  genealogy  of  the 
family  of  Priam,  from  Persian  poets,  and  Egyptian  and  Tyrian 
annalists,  with  numerous  facts  on  their  wars,  whicli  Homer  has  only 
abbreviated.  To  my  utter  astonishment,  in  the  5th,  6th,  and  7th 
volumes  of  the  Asiatic  Researches,  the  Tale  of  Troy  is  given  from 
the  Sanscrit  authors,  and  some  of  its  episodes  are  laid,  as  Homer 
himself  has  laid  them,  in  Egypt.  If  from  one  epic  pcem  we  move 
to  the  next  in  the  order  of  time,  the  same  Sancciit  authors  record 
the  Argonautic  voyage,  and  the  name  of  Jason.  Herodotus 
discovered  traditions  of  Jason  in  the  authors  of  Egypt.  The  same 
Indoo  authors  deliver  narratives,  similar  to  the  Grecian  writers  of 
tragedy,  on  Labdacus  and  Laius,  on  GEdipus  and  the  Theban  war  : 
these  ancient  kings  are  plainly  named. 

That  the  structure,  or  at  least  the  fundamental  and  component 
materials,  of  an  epic  poem,  (for  Aristotle  first  laid  out  the  rides  of  the 
epos,)  was  invented  at  an  earlier  period  in  India,  and  Canaan,  and 
Egypt,  than  in  Ionia,  the  country  of  Homer,  we  possess  the  decisive 
attestation  of  history,  sacred  aiid  profane.  We  mentioned  above, 
that  the  present  books  of  Komer  were  primarily  ballads  :  now  not 
merely  the  patriarchs,  Moses  and  Job,  were  anterior  to  Plomer,  but 
Isaiah  and  Ezekiel. 

In  the  book  of  Genesis  are  many  inspired,  in  Exodus  many  mili- 
tary, songs  ;  in  Job  a  regulated  drama,  with  a  prologue  and  epilogue 
in  prose,  and  the  intermediate  dialogue.     In  Ecclesiastes,  a  similar 
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drama,  of  a  moralising  nature,  is  to  be  traced.  In  the  Sanscrit  is  a 
poem,  which  is  partly  ethical,  and  in  part  martial,  the  Bhagavat 
Gheeta,  In  Isaiah  and  Ezekiel,  the  major  part  of  the  prophecies 
are  epic  and  military  descriptions ;  many  chapters  were  collected 
into  a  series  of  poems  by  Dr.  Young,  the  author  of  the  Night 
Thoughts,  and  in  that  form  they  resembled  the  battles  of  Homer, 
and  the  rage  of  Ossian.  That  the  same  epic  style  of  writing  Vv^as 
kno^vn  and  invented  in  ages  prior  to  Homer,  we  obviously  dis- 
cover from  a  perusal  of  the  Maha-Baarat,  or  Great  War,  a 
Sanscrit  poem,  tlie  date  of  which  is  contained  in  one  of  the  Vedas, 
and  that  date  ascends  to  the  20th  century  before  Christ ! 

A  second  proof  arises  from  a  passage,  which  we  may  call  «  the 
Prophecy  of  the  king  Nebuchadnezzar,"  and  which  is  preserved  in 
a  Greek  historian  of  Persia,  as  translated  from  the  Persic  tongue  : 
the  very  idiom  is  oriental.    Josephus  and  Eusebius  quote  the  words. 

Herodotus  also  mentions  that  it  was  the  custom  of  the  Easterns  to 
advance  to  battle,  singing  the  poems  of  their  ancestors,  and  their 
feats  in  arms.  The  Book  of  Kings,  of  Esther,  and  of  Daniel, 
and  Herodotus  and  Diodorus,  appeal  with  confidence  to  the  annals 
of  Tvre  and  Persia  ;  nay,  Josephus,  Eusebius,  and  Diodorus,  quote 
largely  from  the  Greek  translators  of  such  Tyrian,  Coptic,  Syriac, 
Persian,  and  even  Indoo  historians  ! 

This  collation  of  facts  clearly  indicates,  that  Homer  and  Ionia, 
Thucydides  and  Greece,  possessed  Eastern  models,  which  they. 
imitated  in  their  poetry  and  their  histories. 

2.  Lyric  poetry,  which  Pindar  raised  into  esteem,  and  carried  to 
Its  highest  state,  saw  examples  in  the  Odes  of  Moses,  David,  and 
the  Prophets  ;  in  the  writings  of  many  Syrians  and  Persians,  whom 
Plato  highly  commends  ;  and  of  the  Egyptians,  with  whom  Homer, 
Lycurgus,  Solon,  Pythagoras,  and  Plato,  spent  years  of  familiarity, 
and  of  improvement.  The  British  collectors  of  Sanscrit  works 
have  detected  Sanscrit  odes  of  an  indisputable  antiquity,  and  of  an 
age  antecedent  to  Homer  and  Pindar. 

The  mysteries  of  Bacchus,  of  Isis  and  Osiris,  and  of  Cybele, 
are  known  to  have  been  introduced  during  the  barbarous  age  prior 
to  the  founding  of  Thebes,  into  Greece,  from  India,  Egypt,  and 
Asia  ;  In  these  many  lyric  odes  were  sung  ;  the  primitive  words,  as 
Herodotus  and  Wilford  report  with  truth,  are,  in  part,  preserved, 
and  ai-e  translated  in  the  Asiatic  ResearcheSy  as  purely  Sanscrit 
phrases. 

Several  tragedies,  comedies,    and  pastoral  poems  are,   In  our 
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age,  translated  from  the  Sanscrit,  of  a  date  far  anterior  to 
Alexander,  and  even  to  Sophocles,  Euripides,  -^ilschylus,  Menan- 
der,  and  Aristophanes. 

The  amusement  of  the  theatre,  Herodotus  and  Diodorus  observe, 
was  popular  and  fashionable  In  Persia;  Plato  repeatedly  notices 
the  fabular  drama  of  the  Syrians. 

That  biography  originated  early  in  Palestine,  Israel,  Syria, 
Egypt,  Chaldea,  Persia,  and  India,  (while  it  slowly  introduced 
itself  into  Greece  In  the  age  of  Plutarch,  iElian,  and  Diogenes 
Laertlus,)  Is  apparent  from  the  oriental  authors  quoted  by  the 
jiuhes  of  Israel,  by  Diogenes  Laertlus,  by  Diodorus,  by  Pliny, 
the  Naturalist,  by  Josephus  and  Eusebius.  Tully,  In  his  book,  De 
Claris  Oratorlbus,  traces  the  progress  of  style  from  the  Asiaticum 
tumldum,  &c.   to  the  lonlans,  and  thence  to  the  simple  Attic. 

That  the  science  of  ethic,  or  moral  philosophy,  was  copied  by  the 
Greeks  from  the  Easterns,  we  read  In  the  honorable  confession  of 
their  most  learned  authors.  Diogenes  Laertlus  asserts,  that  Tholes 
was  of  Syrian  race,  and  that  the  seven  sages,  his  contemporaries, 
derived  their  knowledge  from  a  Phoenician  source :  Plato  owns  his 
vast  obligations  to  Syriac  books  :  Pythagoras  boasted  of  his 
acquisitions  from  the  Brachmans,  the  Magi,  and  the  Egyptians. 
The  geography,  the  astronomy,  the  mythology,  the  heroic  virtues, 
and  heroic  vices,  of  Homer,  appear  to  every  oriental  scholar  of 
Punic  derivation.  But  the  strongest  authority  on  which  we 
build  this  opinion,  is  a  chapter  in  Diodorus,  in  which  he  delineates 
this  fact,  and  the  above  remarkable  circumstances :  the  opinions  of 
the  Epicureans,  of  the  Stoics,  and  of  the  Peripatetics,  are,  in  our 
times,  found  minutely  In  the  above  Indoo  poem,  the  Maha- 
Baarat ;  and  even  the  logic  of  Aristotle  is  verbally  translated 
from  one  of  the  Sanscrit  Vedas,  which  were  written  2000  years 
before  tJie  Christian  era  I  Sir  Wm.  Jones  detected  these  points  of 
coincidence,  and  naturally  suspected,  that  xllexander  the  Great, 
or  his  attendant  Greek  Philosophers,  had  imparted  the  system  of 
logic  to  Aristotle,  who  published  it  as  an  original  invention. 

Now  the  reader  will  admit,  that  a  system  so  complex  and  so 
perfect,  so  novel,  and  yet  so  extensive  and  universal  in  its  powers 
of  application,  could  not  have  been  the  work  of  a  few  years  :  for 
it  pervades  the  three  works  of  that  great  master,  his  Poetic, 
Music,  and  Logic.  Yet  Socrates,  and  Plato,  his  teacher,  knew 
neither  its  terms  nor  its  modes  of  infinite  subdivision.  D.  Laertlus, 
who  traces  t]ie  slow  growth  of  Grecian  astronomy,  assigns  no  such 
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gradual  improvement  to  logic.  In  tlie  above  Veda,  which  is 
certainly  more  ancient  than  the  conquests  by  Alexander,  and 
which  is  largely  quoted  by  Plutarch  in  the  very  words  of  that 
conqueror's  captains,  that  system  is  matured  and  complete. 
Herodotus  had  confessed,  that  the  Indoos  were  the  wisest  of 
nations ;  and  Alexander's  generals,  quoted  by  Strabo  and  by- 
Plutarch,  give  us  ample  specimens  of  Indian  ethics,  as  very  similar 
to  the  Grecian.  From  Diogenes  Laertius  we  learn,  that  tlie  earlt/ 
moralists  of  Greece  borrowed  with  freedom  from  the  moralising 
sages  of  Phoenicia  and  Syria ;  and  from  the  lives  of  Pythagoras 
and  Plato,  as  freely  from  the  dogmas  of  tlie  sacred  writers  of 
Israel. 

The  Voyages  of  Ulysses,  and  of  Jason,  are  proved  above  to 
have  been  copied,  and  probably  embellished,  from  similar  poems 
on  men  of  similar  name,  in  the  oldest  Coptic ;  for  similar  romances 
have  been  lately  translated  from  the  Sanscrit  language.  The  real 
Voyages  of  Hanno  to  [Sierra  Leona)  the  centre  of  the  African 
shore;  and  of  Himilco  to  the  ports  (of  Prussia)  of  the  land  of 
Amber,  beyond  the  tin-islands ;  and  the  Cimbrlan  Chersonese,  are 
still  preserved  :  they  are  translations  from  the  Phoenician  tongue. 
Prior  to  Homer,  and  to  Herodotus,  that  commercial  people  had 
published  such  tours  to  distant  countries ;  and  from  such  autho- 
rities Herodotus  Vvas  inspired  with  an  enthusiatic  love  for  topo- 
graphy, Diodorus  compiled  his  minuter  and  antiquarian  book, 
Pliny,  the  Naturalist,  drew  his  materials  for  his  ponderous  volumes, 
and  Strabo  for  his  accurate  geography. 

Herodotus,  who  lived  nearly  4-00  years  before  Christ,  roundly 
asserts,  that  Homer  lived  400  years  before  his  age,  «  and  no 
more.'  T'teo  difficulties  will  hence  arise  to  any  reflecting  mind. 
By  what  means  had  the  Greek  language,  in  the  era  of  Homer, 
deviated  so  exceedingly  in  its  grammar,  and  in  its  words,  from  the 
Hebrew,  or  coeval  Eastern  Grammar,  and  words  ?  In  the  thema, 
indeed,  of  many  hundred  Hebrew  and  Greek  terms,  a.  coincidence 
both  of  sense  and  of  sound  is  discoverable  ;  but  in  many  thousand 
expressions  in  the  two  languages,  the  utmost  discrepancy,  and  the 
widest  difference,  it  must  be  admitted,  are  visible.  The  very 
character  of  the  two  speeches  is  opposite.  The  Greek  loves  vowels, 
the  Hebrew  consonants ;  the  former  is  smooth  and  harmonious,  tlie 
latter  rough  and  guttural :  the  Hebrew  grammar  is  simple,  short, 
imperfect ;  it  contains  only  three  tenses,  its  nouns  admit  no  cases, 
its  participles  are  indeclinable,  its  adjectives  admit  the  distinction 
Vol.  IV.    No.  viii.  b 
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of  genders,  but  not  of  cases.    The  Greek  grammar,  how  complicate 
is  i«,  even  when  we  have  acquired  that  of  its  dialect,  the  Latin. 

Hence  we  7nnst  infer,  that  the  earliest  Greeks  were  the  rude 
savages,  (prior  to  Homer)  whom  Thucydides,  in  his  first  book,  and 
Diodorus  describe ;  that  they  formed  a  iieiv  languifge,  and  forgot 
the  oriental  idiom  and  grammar ;  that  as  numerous  tongues  are 
always  invented  by  petty  hordes  of  barbarians,  (of  which  fact  we 
see  the  examples,  in  our  age,  in  the  Indian  tribes  of  America,  in 
the  Negro  clans  of  Africa,  in  the  Mountaineer  sects  of  the  farther 
India)  so  the  oral  speeches  of  Phrygia,  Thrace,  and  Greece, 
partly  agreed,  and  partly  varied  ;  but  that  at  length  a  colony  of 
Phoenicians  settled  at  Thebes,  and  of  Egyptians  at  Athens,  who 
imported  letters,  Avriting,  and  books,  and  oriental  words :  and  a 
host  of  poets,  mixing  the  words  of  each  Grecian  state,  as  the  Bards 
of  Romance  mixed  the  Froven9al  with  the  Tascan  and  Catalan ; 
and  like  the  early  Arabians  of  Job's  time,  combining  into  one 
book,  not  one  grammar,  100  dialects ;  poured  from  Thrace  the 
Phoenician  mythology,  and  the  solemn  rites.  Homer  succeeded  to 
the  fame,  and  improved  upon  the  improvements  of  these  bards. 
His  ballads  were  composed  in  a  loftier  and  a  smoother  strain,  the 
use  of  all  the  provincial  terminations,  or  the  dialects,  gave  a  variety 
to  the  cadence,  and  to  the  grammar  of  his  verse ;  his  genius, 
martial,  and  romantic  in  the  Iliad,  chivalrous,  adventurous,  and 
picturesque  in  his  Odyssey,  not  merely  was  adapted  to  an  age 
emerging  from  gross  manners,  but  raised  the  human  mind  and 
the  character  of  his  coevals,  to  aspire  after  the  highest  virtues. 
Herodotus  was  a  Homer  in  a  more  enlightened  age,  and  Socra- 
tes was  a  similar  luminary  in  moral  philosophy.  Still,  however, 
my  second  difficulty  remains  unresolved  :  Whence  gained  Homer 
this  excellence  of  style  and  of  sentiment  ?  K. 
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Clioephorsc,  p.  44.  v.9.  the  two  lines 

TTVSOvS      a.     XVVO^pcOV    VTTVdOf 

are  said  not  to  agree,  but  if  we  consider  the  first  foot  as  con- 
taining a  licence  in  the  fisVij,  or  second  part  of  it,  and  as  admit- 
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ting  there  three  or  four  times  indifferently,  there  is  an  end  of 
all  difficulty.  The  verse  is  dimeter  catalectlc.  The  first  foot 
consisting  of  three  times  in  the  a^cru-,  and  of  either  three  or  four 
times  in  the  OeVjc,  and  the  second  foot  consisting  of  three  times 
in  the  a^cK,  and  having  a  catalectic  6fo-ic .  I  would  scan  it  accord- 
ing to  its  (S-ri[j.siu,  or  times,  in  this  manner  : — 


3     ' 

3  or  4 

3 

u  xuvo- 

TTVoJ 

There  is  certainly  much  less  difference  between  the  two  last 
lines,  than  there  is  between  the  two  following,  which  neverthe- 
less Dr.  Burney  allows,  and  very  properly  allows,  to  be  corre- 
spondent in  metre. 

On  these  lines,  Dr.  Burney  observes  very  sensibly,  metrum 
metro  respondet,  non  syllabs  syllaba.  He  considers  the  lines  as 
consisting  of  two  dochmiacs,  but  as  I  have  not  been  taught  by 
Cicero  or  Quintilian  to  consider  any  foot  as  a  dochmiac,  but 
what  consists  of  an  antispastic,  and  a  long  syllable,  such  as 
amicos  tenes,  I  shall  not  scan  these  verses  as  dochmiacs,  and 
thus  break  them  in  the  middle,  but  shall  consider  the  rhythm 
as  running,  and  continued  to  the  end. 

I  perfectly  agree  with  Dr.  Burney,  that  the  two  lines  in 
question  correspond,  but  here  that  licence  is  found  in  two  feet 
in  the  same  line,  which  in  the  other  instances  has  occurred  only 
In  one  foot.  I  will  now  scan  these  lines  after  my  own  manner, 
paying  regard  to  the  times  only  of  the  component  feet,  and  none 
at  all  to  their  names  at  present. 

I  say  then,  that  these  lines  are  trimeter  brachycatalectic  ;  the 
first  and  second  feet  having  their  apo-jf,  or  first  part,  fixed,  and 
determined  to  three  times,  but  their  6:V(j,  or  second  part,  variable, 
that  is,  consisting  of  three  or  four  times,  indifferently,  according 
to  the  scale  following. 


ap(Tig 

3 
'KO.Tpai- 


3  or  4 

cav  Aa- 
ev  8a- 


cx.p(Tig 
3 


6s<rig 
3  or  4 
txcuv  y-aX 


(T<^rv  a. 
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A  passion  fot  dochmiacs  has  induced  Dr.  Burney,  in  the  fol- 
lowing example,  to  cornipt  the  metre  by  the  introduction  of  two 
superfluous  times. 

In  Agamemnon,  p.  IS.  v.  5. 

BcofoTi  Spaauvsr  yag  arcr^j-ofxriTrg 

I  consider  these  lines  as  trimeter  brachycatalectic,  consisting 
of  one  foot,  having  an  oigcrii  of  three  or  four  times,  and  a  Sio-jj  of 
three  times  only,  and  of  another  foot  having  an  a.f><n;  of  three 
times  only,  and  a  ShVjc  of  three  times  only,  and  of  part  of  a 
third  foot  of  three  times  also,  according  to  this  scale. 


"ApiTig 
8  or  4 

BpoTors 


n(Tig 
3 


AptTii 

3 


SfVif 


.  vp. 


Sro[j.£Tog  I  TSJcaAA- 


Xaxzv. 


vsi   yap  ,  at  cr^go- 
I'Trgco-      I    pou  ^u- 

The  second  line  has  already  one  time  by  licence  more  than 
the  first,  but  insert,  as  Dr.  Burney  suggests,  tow  before  o-To/xaroj, 
and  you  have  then  three  supernumerary  times  in  the  second  line, 
which  would  destroy  the  metre  according  to  my  apprehension 
of  it,  although  all  these  supernumerary  times,  and  even  more, 
might  be  absorbed  by  modern  dochmiacs,  for  I  confess  I  scarcely 
know  what  may  not  be  performed  by  their  agency. — ^They  are 
so  convenient,  that  every  boy,  who  composed  in  them,  might 
have  said  with  Ovid,  and  without  much  boasting, 
Sponte  sua  numeros  carmen  venicbat  ad  aptos, 
Et  quod  tentabani  dicere  versus  erat. 

In  Eumenides,  p.  16.  v.  4,  the  lines 

TTXkXzUXCtiV    §£     TTs'ttAWV, 

Z:v;  yap   al[x,aTocrTOiysgf 
are  said  not  to  correspond.     They  are,  however,  as  regular  and 
concordant,  as  the  preceding  examples.     These  verses  are  dime- 
ter brachycatalectic,  and  may  be  scanned  as  follows : 


f     4 

Aqric 

3  or  4 

3 

4 

TraAXeo- 

xajv  Si 

7r=7rAaJv 

Ziug  yoig 
lb.  p.  30. 1.  7. 

at  jxi- 

T^grays; 

jU-OV 

Tscgar^ahav 
liJX^vors, 
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"Aga-ig        *  5?(rif 
3  :  3  or  4 


These  lines  may  be  thus  scanned  : 

ApfTli         \ 

3      :  _ 

|W.ov  6e         ;  -Jiajaf  7ra-  ^af/Sa-    *  Sav 
;^0'Jvt'   T-  ;  ocov  a-       IJ-'^X^~     •  ^°'~?' 
Not  to  fatigue  the  reader's  patience  with  endless  repetitions, 
I   will  content  myself  with  observing,  that  the  line  in  the  Sup- 
plices,  p.  12.  V.  4. 

3  3  or  4     3  5 

Tzv  aTT-  ;  oi^vov  I  la.i'fxo-  ',  vt'MVf 
may  be  reconciled  with  the  antistrophic 

3  3  or  4        3  3 

St7o"7r«-  l  ga^ou-  |  KoTat  \  i^picrrv, 
and  the  next  line, 

3  or  4     3       3  or  4         3 
^jasvov  '.  avca  |  ^povrj-  ',  ]xa  ttw j, 
may  be  as  well  reconciled  to 


3  or  4         3          3  or  4 

3 

x«r  Sr-  •  avof-  1  «v  |W,a<  - 

•  vo  A«  V, 

lb.  p.  30,  1.  4. 

3          3  or  4        3 

uyojxe-  I  vav  i'tt-  j  w^Soy 

may  be  thus  reconciled  to 

3       3  or  4         3 

avrr-  J  Ti'vEi'v  j  o/Aof . 

lb.  p.  36.1.  10. 

4          3       5  or  4 

Xjjtojc  j  dzi'a.i  j  if  qa.i 

agrees  well  thus  with 

4           3         3  or  4 

The  =j  diphthong  before  a  vowel  is  often  made  short  by  Ana- 
creon,  as  in  the  colon,  'Ejm  o  out  av  'AjxaXQuyicy  but  I  am  not 
prepared  to  say,  whether  such  a  usage  is  common  in  ^schylus. 
Dr.  Burney,  I  know,  considers  the  ai  in  ijcra/ou  short,  in  the 
verse  Ixraiou  xoroct  in  the  Supplices,  p.  24.  v.  8.  intended  as  an 
antistrophic  to  Iv  5^ovoij  xp=°f'  ^"^  ^  ^^^^^  syllable,  in  the  penult- 
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ima  of  ixralov,  although  it  would  make  .perfect  metre,  is  not 
necessary,  as  has  been  proved,  I  think,  by  a  number  of  exam- 
ples. 

lb.  p.  56.  V.  7.     "Apc-ig        &Bcrig     "Agc-ig 
3  3  or  4       3 

TT^iv  Sa  •  •  fxTO  -  j  ^og  /3i-  •   a, 
divided  as  here^  corresponds  with 

3  3  or  4         3 

rf'/  a/x^'  •  uuTocg  |  stj^  ttc-  J  cov. 
And  ibid.  3  or  4       3  3  4 

3  or  4       3  3  4 

I  have  thus  endeavoured  to  defend  some  present  readings,  and 
to  show  that  they  are  consistent,  if  not  with  perfect  metre,  at 
least  with  allowed  metre.  I  need  hardly  add,  that  the  other 
Tragic  Poets  use  the  same  licence.  One  instance  may  suffice 
from  Euripides,  Hec.  Pors.  Ed.  p.  470.  ^  TirHva^v  ysveuv  is  antis- 
trophised  by  louKa  Xi-aoucr  "Acriav.  479. 

Here  I  might  flatter  myself,  that  I  had  said  enough  to  con- 
vince some,  and  to  stagger  most  men  •,  but  as  I  am  sensible,  that 
I  am  combating  received  and  settled  opinions,  derived  in  long 
succession  from  the  neoteric  and  semi-barbarous  Greek,  He- 
phsestion ;  and  which  time  and  habit  have  in  a  manner  sancti- 
fied and  canonised  -,  I  will  venture  to  urge  a  few  more  topics  in 
confirmation  and  illustration  of  my  doctrine,  at  the  risk  even  of 
being  thought  tedious  beyond  measure,  and  didactic  hypercata- 
lecticallyi  cum  vcteres  avias  tibi  de  pulmone  revello. 

I  have  endeavoured  to  show  in  my  observations  on  Burney's 
Tentamen,  that  the  difference  of  one  o-»]ju.=7ov,  or  time  in  the 
proportion  of  two  corresponding  feet,  does  not  vitiate  the 
rhythm,  but  is  allowable,  and  practised  constantly.  I  will  add, 
that  we  need  be  the  less  surprised  at  the  existence  of  such  a 
licence  in  compositions,  like  the  chorus,  for  the  most  part 
purely  rhythmical,  since  we  find  examples  of  similar  licence  in 
more  bound  and  metr-ical  compositions.  For  instance,  in  the 
Sapphics  of  Catullus,  formed  after  the  Greek  model,  we  find 
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the  first  foot  consisting  indiiFerently  of  seven  or  six  times,  an 
epitritus  being  substituted  for  a  ditrochseus. 


Arsis  ; 

3      • 

Oti-    \ 

Thesis 

3  or  4 

\xm.  Ca- 

Arsis 
3 
tulle 

\  Thesis 

:    3 

:  tibi 

Arsis 
3 
molest 

;  um  est. 

Oti-  : 

o  exul- 

tas  ni- 

'.  mium- 

que  ges- 

!  tis. 

All  that  I  require  is,  that  the  same  indulgence  may  be  allowed 
to  the  rhythm  of  the  Strophe  and  Antistrophe,  which  here 
exists  confessedly  in  metre.  In  the  Iambic  meti-e,  the  same 
licence  occurs  in  certain  places,  and  equally  without  offence. 
In  some  Iambics  indeed,  as  we  have  seen  before,  every  foot, 
except  the  last,  admits  of  this  licence.  Plautus,  Phiedrus,  and 
Terence  abound  in  examples  of  this  easy,  and  negligent  metre, 
which,  but  for  this  tie  at  the  close,  would  be  undistinguishable 
from  loose  and  unbounded  rhythm.  Of  a  similar  nature  with 
these  free  Iambics,  are  the  metres  commonly  called  Eupolidean, 
Cratinean,  and  Sotadean,  and  the  Eplonic.  Those  who  wish  to 
see  how  much  a  very  plain  matter  may  be  embarrassed,  may 
consult  Hephaestion  (Gaisford's  Ed.)  p.  104.  and  Herman,  de 
Metris,  p.  378.  I  will  endeavour  to  give  here  a  more  easy  key 
to  them. 

The  Epionic  I  consider  as  a  licentious  metre,  tetrameter 
brachycatalectic,  and  admitting  a  variety  of  feet  in  most  places, 
except  the  last,  which  must  be  an  Iamb,  and  the  last  but  one 
which  must  be  an  Iamb,  a  trochee,  or  perhaps  a  tribrach : — 
Thus 


Arsis 

:  Thesis 

Arsis 

I    Thesis 

Arsis 

;  Thesis 

Arsis 

3  or  4 

'■        4. 

3  or  4 

'    3  or4 

3  or  4 

■       3 

(u  y.nu- 

A(Vt») 

TtOht   Tn£- 

(TiUV     0- 

a-u;  Kks- 

'MV  s:p- 

OQX 

cu;  e'J- 

OlXljJi'jaV 

^P'jTzOOy  T 

rja-5se. 

VVV  §5 

jW-aAAov 

:<Tzl. 

siu 

TtpXTOV 

U,lv   VTTCCO- 

X=-<V  TT-'iV- 

rouv  i- 

(TYjyrj- 

T^V. 

itl;  oZv 

OUli  CiV 

Tt;  Ofxl' 

AtOV  ^«'- 

pOl   TOl-       i 

aS= 

6\:l. 

"Avlj.g  I  \ 

TUtpOi 

i'Svp'  rj- 

&r;  TYJV 

yvu)iJLi]v     \ 

TrpoiTX- 

-.TS 

t\  i'jvx-    ; 

Tov,  xcd 

aijTi 

[J.£i^OV 

irgccTTO'j-  i 

(TCi  T'jy- 

X^vst. 

It  appears  from  these  examples,  that  the  arsis  of  the  first  foot, 
the  nrsis  and  thesis  of  the  second  foot,  and  the  arsis  of  the  third 
foot,  admit  either  of  3  or  4  times  indifferently,  but  it  seems  doubt- 
ful whether  an  Iamb  be  admissible,  except  in  the  first  and  two 
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last  places  of  the  verse.  The  two  last  lines  are  called,  by  Hephses- 
tlon,  Cratinean  •,  but  it  is  evident  that  they  difrer  in  nothing  from 
the  Epionic,  except  that  they  begin  with  a  dactyl,  or,  as 
Hephsestion  says,  with  a  choriamb,  and  conclude  with  a 
Diiambic.     I  have,  therefore,  considered  them  together. 

The  Sotadean  metre  has  been  considered  by  Hephsestion, 
(Gaisford's  Edition)  p.  8.  by  Bentley  ad  Horat.  Carm.  3.  12.  1. 
and  by  Herman  de  Metris,  p.  333.  as  Ionic  a  majore.  With 
the  leave,  however,  of  Hephsestion  and  his  scholars,  I  shall 
consider  the  Sotadean  verse  as  no  such  thing,  but  as  another 
licentious  metre,  trimeter  hypercatalectic,  thus. 


Arsis    : 
3  or  4-    1 

uyixi-     : 

Tij  J  TU-  ; 
HOU  TO       : 

«/xii)OT£- : 
av  ttXou-  : 
Ij  TO-  i 
cog  Tts-  : 
i>Toy  e-    : 


Thesis 

Arsis    : 

3  or  4 

3  or  4  ; 

<Tuy(lav 

jcara  /3i'- : 

VHV  SV- 

^OV   Tolc  • 

X^J  ^Y'~ 

7TS~tV  hi     \ 

fj^rj  Trap- 

OV  jJ.-^          1 

pa  jW-eVrJV 

OVK  ol-     i 

(TiOg   U)V 

xaS'  ?!-    1 

(TOVTOV 

SI  Tre'vi-    ; 

vric  Q?- 

Awv  i-     \ 

p/oucrjv 

aoTaJv      : 

Thesis 

Arsis   : 

3  or  4 

3  or  4; 

OV  ha 

ITOLVTO-     ; 

5bok 

1^    OTOV  \ 

TO  jxiyKT- 

rov  u}c    j 

SsXeiv. 

ou  ytip   ■ 

Ssv.  £cr- 

TIJXSV       ; 

(txo'ttjjj   i 
OV  si      : 

X-^^i  'I'^-^w 

-o-joj      : 

«"(  \|/u- 

X«*TO  : 

Thesis 
3 

(T?  TYj~ 

eXuT- 
(Tov  l(r- 
yao  ot}- 

Tff'  TTXsI- 

7r;p/o-- 
ttKsov 

/irpJ/X- 


TOV 

Tjy. 

oh. 

OV 

croc. 

o-^sTv 

vav. 


In  the  4th  line  I  have  struck  out  ds  after  ov,  and  in  the  last 
line  but  one,  x.a]  after  'i^etv  for  the  sake  of  the  metre,  and  with 
benefit  to  the  sense,  according  to  the  rule  of  Horace,  Quicquid 
prsecipias,  esto  brevis.  However,  to  the  following  line  I  must 
take  the  liberty  of  prefixing  km,  to  make  it  metre.  V.  Herman, 
de  Metris,  p.  336. 

Ka)  rov  *  $Etov"0-  \  [xrjgov  *  Xlfxo:  |  zccredx-  ',  Travr,-  |  crsv. 
I  will  observe,  by  the  bye,  that  the  line  ulg  TrsvYjg  QsXcjov  tx^iv, 
tKou<tio;  TtKiov  (tx^~^'^i  ^ffoi^'^s  a  clear  instance  of  the  nominative 
case  put  absolutely.  It  should  seem,  as  if  an  iamb  were 
excluded  from  both  places  in  the  first  dipodla.  I  would  now 
ask  to  what  forced  construction,  to  what  arts  and  contrivances, 
to  what  inventions  of  new  and  unheard  of  monsters  in  ancient 
rhythm,  such  as  I  know  what  ivajcXw|«,=yov,  and  Basis,  and  Ana- 
crusis, the  mere  Chimaeras  of  Hephsstion  and  others,  are  we 
not  compelled  to  resort  in  order  to  torture  the  pveceding  Sota- 
dean verses  into  Ionics  a  majori?  But  if  on  the  contrary  we  consi- 
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der  them  as  a  licentious  description  of  metre,  approximating  to 
the  unbounded  nature  of  rhythm,  and  no  where  bound  and 
metrical,  but  in  the  close^  there  is  an  end  at  once  of  all  mystery, 
there  is  no  need  of  any  subtlety,  there  is  nothing  in  a  word  more 
plain  and  easy.  I  am  ready  to  admit  that  Terentiaims  IVl  aurus 
has  imposed  upon  himself  u  strict  rule  of  metre  in  his  imitation 
of  the  Sotadean  verse,  as  will  appear  from  the  lines  foUov/ing, 
V.  Gaisford's  Heph^estion,  p.  324. 


Arsis 

:     Thesis 

Arsis    : 

Thesis 

Arsis     : 

Thesis 

4 

\         ^ 

3       ; 

3 

3      i 

3 

Non  ver- 

:  sibus  is- 

tud  nu- : 

mero  aut 

pedum. 

coarct- 

ant 

Sed  con- 

:  tinuo 

carmi-   : 

ne,  quia 

pedes 

gemel- 

li 

Urgent 

:  brevibus 

tot  nu-  : 

mero 

jugan- 

do  lon- 

gas 

Idcir- 

:  CO  voca- 

ri  vo-     1 

lue- 

runt  o-yv- 

:    a!±?i- 

av. 

Nothing  can  be  m.ore  strict  and  bound,  than  this  metre 
throuo-hout,  which  is  not  only  temporally  exact,  but  temporally 
arid  syllabically,  if  we  except  the  arsis  of  the  third  dipodia  in 
the  last  line,  where  the  trochee  runt  am  is  substituted  for  the 
iamb,  which  prevails  in  the  former  lines.  Otherwise,  not  only 
the  times  of  each  Arsis  and  Thesis  would  agree  in  their  sum  and 
collective  value,  but  the  times  of  each  syllable  would  also  exactly 
antiphonise  and  correspond. 

If  any  person  choose  to  consider  this  last  line  as  Ionic  a  . 
majori,  I  have  no  quarrel  with  him  on  that  account,  for  this 
last  line  is  certainly  reducible  into  the  rhythm  Ionic  a  majori. 
But  this  granted  to  the  last  line,  we  must  still,  when  we  come 
to  the  third  dipodia,  make  shipwreck  of  all  the  preceding  lines, 
and  must  either  abandon  them  to  their  fate,  or  seek  refuge  for 
them  in  the  convenient  and  capacious  haven  of  \huK\uj^.-y'jv. 
Ouid  te  exemta  juvat  spinis  de  pluribus  una? 

I  shall  now  pass  to  the  Eupolidean  metre.  This  is  tetrameter 
catalectic,  and  has  for  its  close  a  trochee  and  long  syllable,  as 
the  Sotadean  verse  has  on  the  contrary  for  its  close  an  iamb 
and  long  syllable,  as  we  have  just  seen.  But  this  metre  is  more 
strict  and  bound  than  the  Sotadean  in  another  respect,  for  the 
Eupolidean  not  only  requires  an  undeviating  regularity  in  its 
close,  but  an  equal  regularity  also  in  its  second  dipodia,  which 
always  consists  of  a  choriamb,  thus  (Aristophanes,  Nubes, 
514.) 
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Arsis 
S  or  4 

CO  k- 
rdkr^- 
xayo) 


Thesls 
3  or  4 


Arsis 

3 

voii  y.ci- 

TOV  Jj- 

voc  yup 
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:  Thesis 

Arsis 

\  Thesis 

Arsis : 

:    3 

3  or  4 

:3or  4 

• 

I  rsqcL 

TTgOJ   U- 

:  H-^-i  \- 

Xfoflc'-  ,-  goy^ 

',  o'v'j- 

crov,  Tov 

'.  lx5iC£\I/- 

avra     I  jOts. 

:  sTr,v, 

xouy.  s^- 

".  y\v  ixih 

aoiTi-  •  xs"v) 

\    TSOOi 

TJJ   KCi- 

;  (Sous-  av- 

r;'A5-       1  TO. 

I  believe  too,  that  the  Thesis  both  of  the  first  and  third  dipo- 
dia,  requires  either  a  spondee,  or  trochee,  and  does  not  admit  of 
an  iamb ;  but  the  examples  of  this  metre  are  too  few,  and 
have  been  too  cursorily  examined  by  me,  to  enable  me  to  speak 
decisively  on  the  matter.' 

Herman,  de  Metris,  p.  379.  makes  sad  work  of  this  metre. 
He  decides,  that  it  consists  of  what  he  calls  a  basis,  which 
means,  if  I  understand  him,  a  blank,  expletive,  and  extra- 
metrical  quantity,  then  of  a  trochee  or  spondee,  then  of  a  cho- 
riamb, then  of  another  base,  then  of  another  trochee  or 
spondee,  and  lastly  of  a  cretic.  Had  Herman  taken  less  pains, 
he  would  probably  have  been  more  successful ;  he  digs  under 
ground  for  that  ore,  which  lies  in  this  case  very  near  the  sur- 
face. He  appears  to  me  often  fanciful,  and  sometimes  metaphy- 
sical, and  quite  unintelligible.  Great  thanks  however  are  due 
to  him,  as  being  the  first,  to  my  knowledge,  who  dared 
renounce  Hephsestion  and  his  followers,  and  detect  and  expose 
their  nonsense  and  absurdities.  These  writers  certainly  too 
long  occupied  exclusively  the  chair  of  sovereign  authority  in 
metrical  matter,  where  from  Hephsestion's  time  to  our  own  they 
delivered  and  redelivered  their  edicts  with  a  sort  of  privileged 
and  hereditary  dulness,  and  «  Tom  the  Second  reigned  like 
Tom  the  First."  Herman  has  succeeded  in  driving  these  from 
their  station  of  pre-eminence,  but  with  a  zeal,  which  is  thought 
to  be  characteristic  of  innovators  and  reformers,  seems  more 
determined  to  quit  the  beaten  path,  which  he  knows  to  be 
wrong,  than  prepared  to  point  out  and  substitute  a  better.  I 
cannot  conceive  that  his  general  view  of  metre  is  satisfactory, 
or  reconcileable  with  ancient  authorities.      Still   his   book  is 


'  Since  this  was  written,  I  liave  consulted  Gaisford's  Hephafstion,  p.  3.i8. 
where  I  find  the  nature  of  this  metre  explained  witli  great  accuracy  and 
judgment. 
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very  valuable,  as   a  collection  of  various  metres,  and  is  de- 
servedly esteemed  by  every  scholar. 

Here  I  would  say  something  on  the  subject  of  the  loose  and 
non-elabcn-ate  metres  in  Plautus,  and  Terence,  and  v^ould 
attempt  a  more  easy  solution  of  them,  than  has  hitherto  been 
given  by  Reizius  and  Bentley,  but  I  have  already  far  exceeded 
the  scope  intended  by  me,  and  I  must  postpone  this  to  another 
opportunity. 

I  have  made  the  Anacreontic  colon  the  basis  of  my  observa- 
tions on  Greek  metre,  because  this  appears  to  me  to  be  the 
nucleus,  if  I  may  so  call  it,  of  many  other  common  metres. 

I  have  already  shown  the  many  varieties,  which  the  Anacre- 
ontic colon  assumes,  and  that  many  of  these  varieties  often 
occur  in  one  and  the  same  ode,  as  may  be  seen  in  Ode  6.  inserted 
above.  Other  lyric  composers,  instead  of  combining  these 
varieties  together,  have  erected  each  variety  into  a  distinct  and 
separate  metre,  and  hence  have  arisen  the  verses  designated  as 
Ionic  a  minore,  as  Pherecratian,  as  Glyconian,  as  Priapeian,  as 
Galliambic,  and  as  Phalsecian.  I  will  say  a  little  of  each  in 
their  order.  I  have  hinted  before,  that  what  Hephsestion  and 
most  modern  grammarians  after  him  are  pleased  to  call  Ionic 
verses,  is  in  fact,  and  when  analysed,  no  other  than  the  Ana- 
creontic colon,  or  a  comma  of  it,  with  a  trochaic  SsV/;  in  the  first 
foot,  instead  of  an  iambic  ^k^ii.  \ 

There  is  a  specimen  of  this  Anacreontic  metre  in  ^schylus, 
resembling  the  Ionic  a  minori,    and  so  called  by  Dr.  Burney  ia 
his  Tentamen  de  Metris  ^schyli.     See  Persae,  p.  i. 
3       3  3 

TTETTj'ga  \  Kev  IJ.SV  j  0   ttI^-  l  cr£- 
The  line  above  is  precisely  in  the  same  rhythm,  as 
3  3  3 

p-scrovvx.-  I  TTor:  I  TToS'w-  *  pa<5, 
and  the  last  line  of  the  2d  Antistrophe,  p.  7. 
3  3  3 

a-TfUTO^  aA-  I  x»"$p«;v  |  xsAa-  *  oc, 
js  not  only  in  the  same  rhythm,  but  in  the  same  metre. 

There  is  no  occasion  to  consider  this  last  verse  as  an 
«tv«xAw,aevof,  any  more  than  there  is  to   consider  as  such  the 
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verse  above  cited  from  Anacreon.  Indeed,  the  whole  doctrine 
relating  to  fjArpov  «vv:5iAx\a=vov,  vi^hich  rcbs  one  base  or  metre,  tcv. 
enrich  another,  although  sanctioned  by  Hepha^stion,  and  the 
Scholiasts,  appears  to  me  of  very  doubtful  authority.  It  is 
entirely  destructive  of  rhythm,  that  soul  of  ancient  Greek 
music,  and  I  do  not  recollect  any  mention  of  it  in  Aristotle  and 
the  old  writers. 

I  will  just  observe,  that  in  the  first  Strophe  after  the  fifth 
line,  p.  i.  of  this  chorus,  the  poet  seems  to  deviate  into  another 
rhythm,  which  seems  to  me  rather  anapaestic  or  dactylic  than 
Ionic  a  minori.     The  lines  are  these, 
'A^aiixvTi^og  "EKXag, 
7roXuyoju.(|;ov  ooi'T[j.ci 
Zvyoy  afi.(pi^0L\a)V  av)^ivt  ttovtou. 

I  shall  now  make  a  further  use  of  this  chorus,  and  endeavour 
to  explain  by  it  what  is  the  true  nature  of  the  metre  of  that  ode 
in  Horace^  which  has  given  rise  to  so  many  conjectures,  and 
which  has  not  yet  been  explained  to  the  satisfaction  of  my 
mind.  The  Ode,  I  mean,  is  12. 1.  3.  namely, 
Miserarum  est  ncqiieaniori  dare  luduin. 

Most  commentators  seem  agreed  to  consider  this  ode  too  as 
Ionic  a  minori,  but  there  is  considerable  difference  among  them 
as  to  the  mode  of  dividing  the  lines.  Dr.  Bentley  offers  to  lay 
any  wager  (quovis  pignore  contenderim)  that  Horace  himself 
wrote  it  as  he  prints  it,  namely,  as  a  strophe  of  three  lines, 
consisting  of  two  tetrameters  and  a  dimeter,  but  I  think  he  bets 
more  confidently  than  judiciously.  He  certainly  thus  makes 
one  false  quantity  in  the  line 

Eques  ipso  melior  Bellerophonte,  neque  piigno, 
where  the  e  final  in  Bellerophonte  ought  to  be  long  to  constitute 
an  Ionic  a  minori,  nor  is  there  any  kind  and  convenient 
Kvu7iXMtj.svov  in  the  next  foot  to  relieve  him  from  the  difficulty. 
If  every  foot  here  be  considered  by  him  as  forming  a  separate 
verse,  and  therefore  the  final  syllable  as  common,  it  is  rather 
extraordinary,  that  there  should  not  be  another  instance  of  this 
liberty  throughout  the  whole  ode.  I  believe,  myself,  that  He- 
phcestion  and  Terentianus  Maurus  have  misled  Dr.  Bentley,  and 
have  induced  him  to  consider  the  metre  as  Ionic,  when  in  truth 
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it  is  Anacreontic.  ■  We  have  an  example  of  this  metre  shorter 
only  by  one  syllable  in  the  chorus  in  ^schylus  just  mentioned, 
in  the  hnes 

.A 

TTiVyyoj  XzTTToioaoi;  'TisKr^dTi   Ku — 
These  Hnes  Dr.  Burney  divides  into  a  monometer,  and  a  dime- 
ter catalectic,  in  this  way, 

JieTTsjy   Itt — 
7H0^ap,aa;-  |  rs  kKovovc. 
I  would  consider  these  lines,  not  as  Ionic   u  minori,  but  as 
Anacreontic  trimeter  brachycatalectic. 

In  similar  manner  I  consider  this  Ode  in  Horace,  as  consist- 
ing of  a  strophe  of  four  verses,  and  two  colons,  the  first  and 
second  verses  being  Anacreontic  trimeter  catalectic,  and  the 
third  and  fourth  being  Anacreontic  dimeter  catalectic,  as  fol- 
lows : 

Misera-        :  rum  est  ne-'que  amo- 
Neque  dul-  *  ci  ma-         jla  vi- 
Anima-        \  ri  me-  tuen- 

PatriiE  :  verbe  ra  lin- 

It  is  not  material  whether  the  two  last  lines  of  Horace's  Ode  be 
written  as  two,  or  as  one  line,  provided  the  proper  catalexis,  or 
close  be  observed,  as  the  ear  alone,  ?.nd  not  the  eye,  is  tlie  judge  of 
these  matters.  I  have  myself  preferred  dividing  them  into  two, 
merely  to  make  their  rhythm  more  perceptible  and  intelligible. 

In  this  manner,  the  verses  are  all  conformable  to  the  Anacre- 
ontic standard,  or  to  an  extension  of  it,  and  may  be  compared  to 
the  first  line  of  the  6th  Ode, 

3  3  3 

So  in  these  lines  extracted  from  Terentianus  Maurus  (see  Gais- 
ford's  Hephaestion,  p.  S'i*.) 

Diomedem  modo  magnum  Dea  fecit,  Dea  belli 
Dominatrix,  Phrygas  omnes  ut  in  armis  superaret. 
Patulis  agmina  campis  jacuerunt  data  leto, 
Pavidi  tergaque  dantes  petieruiit  trepidje  moenia  Trojaej 


3 

3       ; 

ri  da- 

re  lu-       : 

dum, 

no  la- 

vere,  aut 

ex- 

tes 

gux. 

aa'c>  t; 

jcAovo'Jc 
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I  would  divide  the  tliree  first  lines,  and  the  first  part  of  the  ^th 
line,  into  seven  Anacreontic  dimeter  catalectic  verses,  and  the 
remaining  part  of  the  4-th  line, 

Petierunt  trepidae  mcenia  Trojse, 
will  be  found  exactly  similar  to  the  first  line  in  this  Ode  of  Horace, 
Miserarum  est  neque  amori  dare  ludum. 
These  tvi^o  metres  in  Terentianus  Maurus  and  Horace  are 
alike  in  nature,  and  differ  only  in  order,  the  one  beginning  as 
the  other  ends,  like  things  reversed,  or  to  use  a  homely  allusion, 
turned  bottom  uppermost. 

I  will  add,  that  in  the  Supplices  (p.  73.  in  Dr.  Burney's  Tcii- 
tamen)  there  is  a  similar  Anacreontic  trimeter  catalectic,  substi- 
tuting   only  an  equivalent  iamb  for  a  trochee  in  the  thesis  of 
the  second  foot. 
The  verse  is, 

ETi  Nzl-  \  Xov  TTpo-  I  %oaf  •  (TEjSx-  j  ju,?y  vix-  I  voig. 
To  make  this  last  line,  as  Dr.  Burney  does,  an  Ionic,  appears 
to  me  a  violent  proceeding,  nor  does  the  uva>iKwfj.swVi  that  is 
supposed  to  exist  here,  much  help  the  matter  in  my  estimation, 
as  I  remain  to  be  convinced  that  such  a  monstrous  licence,  so 
offensive  to  rhythm  and  to  the  ear,  as  the  avaxAaJptsvov,  had  ever 
any  place  in  ancient  Greek  music,  but  believe  it  to  be  a  compara- 
tively modern  invention,  by  which  the  Scholiasts  have  attempted 
to  explain  seeming  difficulties  and  incongruities  in  metre. 

The  Anacreontic  colon  may  be  considered  also  as  the  parent 
of  that  graceful  and  easy  metre  which  is  called  Glyconian  and 
Pherecratian,  the  Glyconian  being  the  full  measure,  and  the 
Pherecratian  a  catalectic  form  of  it — thus 


v.  G4. 


These  two  lines  are  frequently  written  as  one,  and  called 
Priapelan.  To  this  metre,  and  not  to  the  choriambic,  may  be 
referred  the  lines  above  cited,  from  Terentianus  Maurus,  and  be- 
ginning, Jane  Pater,  bina  tuens.  Dive  biceps,  biformis.  A  still  more 
abridged  form  of  the  Anacreontic  makes  the  Galliambic  metre,  as 


3  or  4         3 

3 

3 

ovx  si-        \  Iw;  c- 

Ti  T^j       : 

siir^i 

Te  vo-      ;  lente 

o^ey-             ' 
quis  huic   : 

sig. 
Deo 

Compa-    \  rari- 

er  au-        : 

sit. 

Cat. 

3  or  4       3            3              3 

OCo-  ',  loni-    1  a  c 
Ponte  \  lude-  j  re 

u?e   :  cupis, 
on-  :  go. 

Cat. 

18.  V. 
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S  or  4 

3 

3 

ra.KKon 

i  i^^i'^p^j 

Opi'f 

^OA%q- 

0-0 »  Iqo- 

^uUz 

«(s  fVT- 

ea  Tra- 

Tuyii 

xai  X^A 

.  X=«  ''-p'- 

TaKu 

*!? 


These  lines  are  dimeter,  alternately  catalectic,  and  brachy- 
catalectic.  Anacreon  is  said  by  Hephsestion  (p.  68.  Gaisford's 
edition)  to  have  written  whole  odes  in  this  metre ;  Hephsstion 
cites,  as  Anacreon's,  the  lines  following  : 

3  or  4  3  3 

jasyaAcj     •   S'jj'yr?  [x   kg:og      • 

sxc'^j —     •   av  oocr-        t=  yju.},-    \   xsvg 

7r=Aex5«,     :  %5'/^_J-         p'JI    ^^        : 

6'  sXov-     \   crsy  sv  ^apu^j-      |  prj. 

Catullus  has  written  a  poem  in  this  metre,  adopting  an  iambic 
in  the  second  part,  or  Seo-jj  of  the  first  foot,  instead  of  the  tro- 
chee, which  occurs  in  most  of  the  examples  above  given,  but 
this  variation,  as  I  have  before  frequently  observed,  does  not 
in  the  least  affect  the  rhythm,  as  may  be  seen  by  recurring  again 
to  the  Anacreontic  scale. 

3  or  4  3  3 


Super  al- 
Celeri 
Phrygium 
Cupide 


tus  A- 

:  tys 

ria. 

cita- 

:  to 

tigit. 

ta  vec- 
rate  ma- 
nemus 
pede  te- 

I  have  divided  the  two  lines  into  four,  in  order  to  show  the 
metrical  commas  more  distinctly.  The  division  of  the  lines  1$ 
not  very  material,  provided  their  rhythm  be  ascertained. 

Anacreon  often  used  in  the  same  manner  an  iamb  instead 
of  a  trochee,  in  the  9itnj  of  the  first  foot,  not  only  in  the  6th 
Ode: 

ju.=(rovu3tTio<f  7ro9'  cvpaig, 
but  twice,  as  we  have  seen  in  the  example  last  cited,  and  also 
in  the  Priapeian  metre,  of  which  Hephaestion  has  preserved  these 
verses  (p.  101.  Gaisford's  Ed.) 

3  or  4         3  3  3 


Kov  £*d- 


roc  jca-  ;  A)jy. 


This  is  what  Hephsestion  ranks  among  the  xlotv  axaxta.  (ryrf 
|it«Ta,  but  it  appears  to  me,  and  I  hope  by  this  time  to  others, 
that  nothing  is  more  regular  than  the  rhythm. 
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The  same  author  (p.  90.  Gaisford's  Ed.)  would  persuade  us 
that  the  Anacreontic 


3  or  4 


3 


3 

'O^croAo-  :  TToj  /xiv    I   "Jp*ij    :     Dimeter  brachycatalectic,^ 

<J;iAlej       :  ^sv  ai-    j  Xl^«^*    •     Monometer  hypercatalectic, 
is  compounded  of  two  penthemimemers,  one  dactylic^  tlie  other 
iambic. 

■"rhe  same  author  too  (p.  96.)  does  not  seem  to  perceive,  that 
the  following  lines  also  are  completely  Anacreontic,  and  in  the 
common  measure, 

3  or  4  3  5  3 

Tov  Kv-      .  goTTOi-  j  ov  rjjS-   *.  o/xjiv  Acatalectic, 

:SrguTTt'j  :  'rixc-   I  fjiija-ef  '  Brachycatalectlc. 

I  will  conclude  my  observations  on  the  Priapeian  form  of  the 
Anacreontic  measure,  by  enlisting  under  the  banners  of  Ana- 
creontic metre  some  lines  that  appear  to  me  to  be  very  regular, 
and  well  disciplined,  and  not  to  require  the  drilling  that  Herman 
(de  Metris,  375.)  is  disposed  to  give  them.  See  too  Gaisford's 
Heph?estion,  354. 

I  v/ill  prepare  again  my  Anacreontic  scale  for  the  few  follow- 
ing lines,  and  place  them  in  it,  so  that  our  eyes  may  be  made 
judges  of  their  uniformity. 


3  or  4 

KVaTT- 
XUl  JW.E- 
X«l     f/0- 

yzKcov  S' 

XO(TtX,0  ■ 
'JTUiKV 


3 

Aax«c^^ 

VSOOV   6'  V- 

XtXai- 

\  TTTZO- 

<Jog  vo- 


3 

JU.SV  e0- 

TIVOV 

af/u- 
(tsXj- 
ctsXj- 
Aa  /3ai- 

/3oa 


5 

fiov 
AaAwv 

CMC 

va. 
VOL,  }ca» 

vwv, 

rpiTOv 

Tl. 


Dimeter  acatalectic 
Dimeter  catalectic 


Tii  avu- 
sv  Asi- 

XUTTEJ- 

xavfi^wtr- 

XsifJiU- 


AaSouj 
xa  xaj" 


!  Scov  a- 

j    TTdTCUV- 

XdoTO- 
Aaxcov 


7raA«f 

t'  jwv 
Aoy. 
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I  will  Insert  now  some  genuine  Anacreontic  lines,  and  also  a 
few  more  from  Catullus,  to  place  beyond  doubt  the  identity  of 
the  rhythm  of  all  of  them. 


3  or  4 

3 

'Hgta-- 

;   TYjO-a. 

XiTTTOV 

'oivou  V  a. 

1  fxixpov 

1^-  ^ 

vm  S'  a- 

,  (SpOJC  1- 

•vl/stAAco 

TTVJJCTl 

XCO[J!,Ci- 

'(WV  TTOi- 

Ego  vi- 
Phrygiae 
Ubi  cer- 

l  tam  agam 
l  columi- 
;  va  syl- 

Ubi  aper 
Jam  jam 

;  nemori- 
:  dolet 

Jam  jam- 

l  que  pee- 

jW,ev  iTg- 

UTTOK- 
TtlOV 

pO:(T- 
dci  TYj 

i3'  a/3- 


lOV 

Xoig, 

(TUV 

(fiAvj 


Dimeter  acatalectic. 
Dimeter  catalectic. 


sub  al- 
nibus, 
vicul- 
vagus  ? 
quod  e- 
nitet. 


tis  Dimeter  catalectic. 

Dimeter  brachycatalectic. 


trix. 


Sh 


It  is  needless  to  multiply  examples  farther,  and  I  trust  that  I 
have  now  fully  reconciled  all  the  seeming  differences,  that  exist 
in  the  preceding  lines.  The  contrariety  in  some  of  them  is 
nothing  more  than  the  effect  of  equivalent  isochronous  inter- 
changes, and  this  licence,  so  common  in  other  metres,  being 
granted  to  this  form  of  metre,  there  is  an  end  of  all  mystery 
and  difficulty  in  the  matter.  Where  isochronous  interchanges 
are  admitted  in  verses,  such  verses  may  certainly  be  called  poly- 
schematisti,  but  they  as  certainly  are  not  on  this  account  asynar- 
teti. 

Their  dress  alone  and  appearance  to  the  eye,  is  by  this  means  a 
little  altered,  but  their  essential  symmetry,  and  their  musical 
value  to  the  ear,  remains  the  same,  and  it  is  in  the  facility  of 
making  these  changes,  and  in  the  superior  planning  of  their  ver- 
sification, that  the  Greek  Lyric  poets  have  so  decided  an 
advantage  over  the  Latin- 

To  draw  towards  conclusion,  I  think  the  Phalsecian,  or,  as  it 
is  more  often  called,  the  hendecasyllabic  metre,  may  also  be  con- 
sidered as  an  extension  of  the  Anacreontic  colon,  by  the  addition 
of  another  foot.  Thus  w  ttui  vap^ivm  /SAsVwv  (Ea^yAAs)  tallies 
exactly  with 

Passer,  deliciae  mca?  piicl!». 


Vol.  IV.    No.  viii. 
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Nearly  allied  to  the  Phalaecian  metre  is  the  Sapphic/  which 
prefixes  a  trochaic  base  to  the  Anacreontic  measure,  as  the 
Phalecian  subjoins  a  Bacchius  to  the  end  of  it. 

Thus  from  the  Sapphic  cfa/vsraj  |U,o»  xrjvoj  Tcrof  i5=o7o-jv,  dismiss 
the  trochaic  dipodia,  ^a/vsraj  ju,oi,  and  there  remains  the  Ana- 
creontic line 

Arsis  Thesis  Arsis 
KYivo:  \  l<rog  |  Ssojc-  •   <v, 
Like  the  first  of  the  3kh  Ode,  Barnes's  Anacreon,  p.  121. 
Mr;  [Xc  <puyYji  opuxra. 
The  Asclepedean  metre,  so  much  cultivated  by  Horace,  will 
be  found,  when  analysed,  to  be  also  a  portion  of  the  Anacreon- 
tic.    Thus  Maecenas  atavis  edite  regibus,   is  composed  of  two 
verses,  each  dimeter  brachy-catalectic,  in  this  manner. 

Arsis       Thesis     Arsis      Arsis       Thesis       Arsis 


3  or  4 

!       3 

3 

Maece- 

;  nasat- 

avis 

3 

Edi-   : 

teRe- 

gibus. 

3    :    3 

3 

pCiTCtiV 

Tivav 

Xoi^XV     •  TO)  ^i'$>- 

so; 

Gaisf.  Heph.  58, 

The  second  verse,  however  different  in  appearance,  may  be 
considered  as  an  antistrophe  to  the  first,  (having  a  slight  licence  in 
the  first  foot,  common  to  lyric  poetry)  in  the  same  manner  as  the 
latter  penthemimer  of  an  elegiac  pentameter  corresponds  with 
the  preceding  penthemimer,  and  out  of  this  correspondence  or 
echo  of  rhythm  arises  perhaps  the  latent  source  of  one  of  its 
attractions.  Horace  has  extended  this  metx-e  by  the  introduc- 
tion after  the  first  verse  of  a  choriambic,  which  with  him 
always  terminates  with  a  word,  and  serves  to  mark  the  metre 
more  distinctly,  as 

Nullam,  Vare,  sacra  Dimeter  brachycatalectic, 

Vite  prius  Monometer  acatalectic, 

Severis  arborem  Dimeter  brachycatalectic. 

Catullus  has  an  ode  also  in  this  rhythm,  but  makes  a  different 
metre  of  it  by  dividing  it  into  a  hexad,  or  strophe  of  six  verses. 
As  the  Ode  is  short,  I  will  transcribe  here  the  whole  of  it. 
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Alphene  immemor  atque 
Jam  te  nil  miseret 


unanimis 
dure,  tui 


Jam  me  prodere,  jam  non 
Dubltas  fallere  perfide. 
Nee  facta  impia  fallacum 
Hominum  ccelicolis  placent. 

Ouse  tu  ncgligis,  ac  [  me  miserum 
Eheu,  quid  faciant    [  dehinc  homines, 

Certe  tute  jubebas 
Animam  tradere,  iniquc,  me 
Inducens  in  amorem, 
Quasi  tuta  omnia  mi  forent. 

Idem  nunc  retrahis  j  te,  ac  tua  dicta 
Ventos  irrita  ferre 


false  scdalibus.  Horatian. 
dulcis  amiculi.    Horatian. 

Pherecratian. 
Glyconian. 
Pherecratian. 
Glyconian. 

j  deseris  in  malis. 

I  quoive  habeant  iidcm  ? 


omnia,  factaque 
aerias  sinis. 


ac  nebulas 

Si  tu  oblitus  es,  at  Di  ,  - 

Meminerunt,  meminit  fides, 
Quse  te  ut  pceniteat  post — 
Modo  facti  faciet  tui. 

Buchanan,  in  the  IGth  Psalm,  divides  this  line,  like  Catullus, 
into  two  hemistichs,  one  representing  a  Pherecratian,  and  the 
other  a  Glyconian  verse,  as 

Oui  te  respicit  unum,  .  ♦ 

Famulum  instantibus  eripe. 

His  last  line  is  in  a  different  metre,  and  resembles  that  of 
Horace, 

Manant  tu  tribuis,  j  munifica  [  gaudia  dextera. 
If  we  read, 

Manant  munifica  tu  j  tribuis  gaudia  dextera. 
It  would  agree  with  all  the  rest. 

I  cannot  believe  that  the  preceduig  uniformity  in  Catullus  is 
accidental,  and  it  would  be  a  vain  attempt  to  adapt  the  Ode  of 
Horace  to  the  model  of  this  of  Catullus,  or  on  the  contrary  this 
Ode  of  Catullus  to  the  model  of  that  of  Horace.  In  these  two 
Odes  there  is  an  identity  of  rhythm,  and  yet  a  variety  of  metre, 
the  effect  of  composition  and  arrangement ;  in  contextu  varietasj 
as  Ouintilian  expresses  it,  if  I  rightly  understand  him,  Lib.  9, 
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Akin  to  this  Asciepedian  metre  is  that  called  Alcaic,  which 
may  be-  divided  thus  into  two  verses,  although  written  in  one 
line, 

or  4      :         3 

ta  Monometer  hypercatalectic. 


'.  ut  ai- 


Vides 

6         : 
Stet  ni-  *  ve 


can- 


Postquam 

res  As- 

3 

Primus         ; 

ab  o- 

4 

At  Rcg- 

ina 

3 

Sauci" 

;  a  cu- 

didum.  Dimeter  brachycatalectic. 
Another  form  of  this  Asciepedian  line,  with  a  verse  for  a 
close  less  by  one  syllable  than  in  the  last  instance,  is  the  pecu- 
liar hendecasyllabic  metre  described  by  Terentianus  Maurus,  and 
exemplified  in  that  unrivalled  metrical  compendium,  where 
industry,  accuracy,  judgment,  and  ingenuity  are  combined  with 
rare  felicity,  Gaisford's  Hephsestion,  p.  307. 
4 

is.      Dimeter  brachycatalectic. 

ris.       Monometer  hypercatalectic. 


grai 


But  there  is  a  beautiful  specimen  of  the  long  Asciepedian 
metre  in  a  fragment  of  Sappho,  and  inserted  in  Gaisford's  He- 
phjestion,  p.  31(^  As  the  genuine  nature  of  the  metre  of  this 
fragment  has  not  hitherto  been  detected,  I  cannot  resist  the 
opportunity  of  endeavouring  to  set  it  in  its  true  light. 

It  consists  of  four  lines,  as  it  is  com.monly  printed,  namely, 
Kar^uvo1(7U  ^e   xfi<r  ovOb  Troxa  fjivaij^cio-vvu  o-eSbv 
"E(r<rsT   cuSf  ttox'  hi;  ug-tsoov.     Ov  ycig  tsCis^si;  polccv 
Tmv  ex  riisglriC,   akX'   u^xvT^g  xy^v'Aioa  Soaoj;, 

'PjiTu'(=ig  TTsS'   ajMUUCUlV   VEX'JOiV   IxTTrTTCiTa/XSVa. 

Now  these  lines  are  capable  of  two  solutions.  They  may  be 
considered  as  forming  altogether,  a  Pentade  or  Strophe  of  five 
lines,  in  this  manner — 


Nullam,  Vare,  sacra, 

KocTSuyoKTCi  S=  Xcjcr 

Tccv  rx  nispifjg, 

*t>niTO(.-     *    (TSig  "TTsV 

Nsxvwv  I  exTTS- 


vite  prms 

OUOS    TTOXCi 
VJTEPQV.     Ov 

aXA'  a.<^avr,g 
TTOra-  *  jU,Eva. 


i  severis  arborem, 

yao  zsds^cig  go^ctiV 
xr,v  '/ii2a  doixoig. 
Pherecratian. 
Glyconian. 


Or  they  may  be  considered  as  consisting  of  duads  in  this 
way. 
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xarS^-VOJO-a 

5;  ;iSJ(r'  01*5: 

TTOXa 

[J,VX[J,0(7VVX 

(j'Ji-v. 

TTSX'   Big  V<TT-.- 

gov.  Ou 

yap  7:?leX-^i 

T'JiV   SK   TliS- 

goocuv. 

i.c.vrig 

}t1)V  AiloL 

0O[jLOi': 

t^oiraa-Bi:  ttbZ 

aij.avpMV  vz- 

XVCJOV 

gXTTETroxa- 

j«,3VX. 

Trimeter  brachycatalectic. 
Dimeter  brachycatalectic. 


To  which  of  these  two  forms  of  metre  this  Ode  may  belong, 
It  is  difficult  to  decide,  and  nothing  but  the  recovery  of  the 
whole  Ode  will  enable  us  to  remove  the  difficulty.  The  present 
fragment  conforms  to  either  n'letre  with  equal  facility  ;  but 
were  we  in  possession  of  the  Ode  entire,  we  might  find  some*- 
thing  in  the  context  to  determine  our  preference. 

One  thing  is  most  certain,  that  the  Ode  in  Catullus,  Alphene 
immemor,  and  the  three  Odes  in  Horace,  Nullam,  Vare,  Sacra  ; 
Tu  ne  qucEsieris  ;  O  Crudelis  adhuc  j  and  the  present  fragment, 
are  all  in  the  same  rhythm,  and  that  they  all  consist  of  four  lines, 
or  of  the  multiple  of  four  lines,  Nullam,  Vare,  sacra,  vite  piius^ 
severis  arborem,  being  considered  as  one  line.  It  is  certain  therefore 
that  four  of  these  lines,  however  subdivided,  constitute  a  Strophe, 
and  that  each  Ode  is  composed  of  several  Strophes.  It  is  evident 
too,  that  the  Horatian  metre  is  more  bound  and  strict  than  either  of 
the  other  two,  as  each  line  of  Horace,  as  commonly  printed,  con- 
sists of  three  parts,  which  are  invariably  marked,and  kept  distinct. 

Upon  the  whole,  I  lean  to  the  opinion,  that  the  first  mode 
offered  of  scanning  this  Gi^eek  fragment  is  the  most  probable, 
as  the  pentad  has  a  freedom,  which  is  congenial  to  the  Greek 
Muse,  and  has  a  strong  resemblance  to  the  Ode  of  Catullus, 
who  copied  perhaps,  like  most  of  the  old  Latin  poets,  some 
Greek  model.  We  must  not  suppose,  because  the  Latins  are 
more  strict  in  their  measures,  than  the  Greek  poets,  that  there- 
fore the  Roman  ear  was  more  delicate  and  fastidious.  On  the 
contrary  it  is  more  reasonable  to  suppose  the  reverse,  and  that 
the  Roman  ear  was  so  blunt  as  to  require  exact  measure,  and 
strongly  marked  cadences,  where  the  deHcacy'of  the  Greek  ear 
was  satisfied  with  a  less  striking,  and  more  latent  and  refined 
rhythm.  In  the  same  manner  every  clown  can  beat  time  to  a 
popular  ballad,  to  a  country  dance,  or  a  march,  whp  would  be 
puzzled  to  follow  a  fine  player  through  more  artificial  compo- 
sitions.   What  is  singular,  is  that  the  Latins  seem  to  have  been 
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as  negligent  and  loose  in  their  dramatic  metres,  as  they  were 
strict  in  their  lyrical,  as  any  body  must  be  convinced,  who 
compares  Aristophanes  with  Phutus  or  Terence.  Horace 
alludes  to  this,  and  imputes  it  either  to  indolence  or  ignorance. 
De  ArtePoetica,  v.  260.  The  latter  it  could  hardly  be,  bat  the 
truth  is,  that  bad  as  their  metres  were,  they  were  good  enough 
for  their  audience,  so  difFcrent  from  an  Athenian  assembly. 
Fricti  ciceris  probat,  et  nucis  emtor. 

It  is  now  time,  that  I  should  conclude  this  essay  on  the  sub- 
ject of  the  Lyrical  Metres  of  Anacreon.  My  great  object  has 
been  to  put  aside  Hephsestion  and  his  doctrine,  to  recur  to  plain, 
intelligible  first  principles,  and  in  a  w*ord  to  show,  that  metre  is 
a  branch  of  rhythm,  or  musical  proportion.  The  different  quan- 
tities of  time,  the  substitution  of  isochronous  spaces,  and  the 
varieties  of  closes,  are  the  chief  accidents  that  affect  rhythm,  and 
produce  all  the  agreeable  varieties  of  metre.  To  understand  metre, 
it  is  absolutely  necessary  that  we  should  understand  the  elements 
of  music,  particularly  that  part  of  music  which  treats  of  time,  and 
as  this  knowledge  may  be  attained  in  a  few  hours,  it  is  per- 
fectly inexcusable  to  remain  in  ignorance.  It  is  by  our  ears, 
and  not  by  our  eyes,  that  we  must  be  here  instructed. 
Non  qiiivis  videt  immodnlata  poemata  Judex, 
Lefjitiinurnque  sonuin  digitis  ealleiiuis  et  mii-e. 

Let  us  remember,  yvv,  e]  ;j.r,  to  TrpoVrpov,  the  declaration  of  Quin- 
tilian,  once  before  cited,  and  which  cannot  be  repeated  too  often. 
Nee  citra  Musicen  Grammatice  potest  esse  perfecta,  cum  ei  de 
metris  rhythmisque  dicendum  sit.  Lib.  1.  c.  4-.  Indeed  it  is 
well  known,  that  ajU.ou(rcf  uvrlg  was  a  term  among  the  Greeks 
equivalent  to  vulgar  and  illiterate,  and  we  may  perceive  the 
reason  of  it  •,  for  whoever  was  unacquainted  with  music,  must 
have  been  unacquainted  with  the  properties  of  his  own  lan- 
guage. Can  we  expect  to  learn  Greek  metre  upon  any  other, 
and  cheaper  terms,  than  the  Greeks  themselves  did  ?  Suppose 
in  our  public  schools,  a  little  music  were  taught,  enough  to 
histruct  boys  in  the  elements  of  the  science,  and  in  the  pitch 
and  government  of  their  voice,  where  would  be  the  mischief? 
Aristotle  enumerates  music  as  a  head  of  education.  See  Gillies' 
Aristotle's  Politics,  2  vol.  p.  291.  The  gi'ave  Polybius  im- 
putes the  brutality  of  the  inhabitants  of  Cynsetha,  in  Arcadia, 
to  their  neglect  of  all  institutions  for  music      Hampton's  Poly- 
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bius,  2d  V.  p.  36.  No  doubt,  next  to  religion,  of  which  too  it 
should  form  part,  there  is  no  engine  of  state  more  efficacious, 
and  so  it  was  esteemed  by  the  ancients  j  but  with  us  it  is  now 
little  more  than  an  innocent  and  frivolous  amusement.  I  do  not 
wish  that  our  youth  should  become  proficients,  and  the  nation  a 
nation  of  fiddlers.  Palaestritas  esse  nolumus,  peritos  tamen  pal3es- 
trse  esse  volumus,  non  uTraXa'Krrpovg.  Quintil.  Inst.  1.  9.  Would  it 
tend  to  the  depression,  or  to  the  elevStion  of  our  sentiments,  if  we 
were  taught  at  school  to  chant  hymns,  recounting  the  signal 
favors  of  Providence  conferred  on  our  island,  and  to  repeat 
songs,  celebrating  our  exploits  by  land  and  sea,  and  breathing  a 
love  of  liberty,  and  of  our  country  ?  Has  not  the  heroic  age 
been  always  one  of  poetry  and  music  ? 

But  I  am  exceeding  now  again  the  bounds  prescribed  by  my 
subject,  which  is  to  open  a  more  simple  and  ready  way  to  the 
understanding  of  Greek  metres,  and  not  to  insist  upon  the  uti- 
lity of  music  farther  than  it  is  auxiliary  to  this  purpose. 

I  am  aware,  that  I  have  many  deep-rooted  prejudices  to  com- 
bat, and  that  few  will  like  to  confess,  that  the  labor  and  studies 
of  their  youth  liave  been  in  a  measure  thrown  away. 
Quae  pueri  didicere,  senes  perdenda  fateri. 

Still  I  have  no  hopes,  that  metrical  science  will  ever  be  estab- 
lished on  rational  principles,  until  she  be  restored  again  to  the 
lost  society  of  music. 

M.  K, 


Msti  hi  Coll.  SS.  Trin.  Cant.  Collatio. 
BE  SENECTUTE, 

Extracted  from  Mr.  Barker's  edition  of  the  de  senectute  and  de  amicitia 
of  CICERO,  just  published  for  the  Use  of  Schools. 


C  1.    Adjuero:  Adjuto  MS.  laudari  digne  poterit :  laudari  po« 
veisat :   versatur  in  pectoie  fixa  terit 

Et  quo  depremeris  en  qnid  eiit  Aristo  Chius  :    Aristarchus 

pramii  consuevit :  consueverit 
magna:  multa 

certo  :  certe  C  2.  adepti :  adeptara 

Tite  :    Atliice  (i.  e.  Attice)  stultitia? :  stultitia 

noctesque:   noctes  inerti ;   incerti 

rebus  te  quibus  :  rebus  quibus  vietum  :   victum 

comnioveri:  conimoveri  soleo  gigantum  modo  :   gigantum  more 

conscribere :   scribere  confeceris  quam  nobis  :  desuni, 
c«rto  scio ;  certe  scio 
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C.  3.  pares  aiitcm  :   pares  enim 
veteri    proverbio  :  vetcri  ut  utar 

proveibio 
quip  C.  Salinator,  quae  :  quas  C. 

Salinator,  quas 
evenirent  reliquis :  eveniieut  om- 
nia reliquis 
majoribus :   majoiis 
et  libidinum  :  e  libidinum  et  labo- 

ruiii 
sed  omnium  istinsmodi:  sed  istius- 

Diodi 
ot  iiec  difficiles :    nee  difficilcs 
tolerabiliorem :    tolerabilem 
iiiopia  le\'is  :    inopia  non  levis 
deserunt  ne  :  deseiunt  homines ne 

C.  4.  natus  sum :  natus  sim 

cmnqiie  eo :    cum  quo 

ad    Taientum    quaestor,    deinde 

redilis, quadiiennio  post :  desunt. 
gessi  consulibus  :    gessi  cum  cou- 

sulibus 
Cinciaj :   Cinthiae 
Ergo    postque   magisque :  Ergo 

magisque  magisque 
Salinatori :   Salinatori  cuidam 
gererentur  :   geruntur 
fenentur  :  feruntur 
juris  augurii :  juris  auguriique 
etiamutin:   etiam  erant  in 

C.  5.  Isocratis  :  Socratis 

jncusem :  accusem 

undevicesimo :  uno  de  vigesimo 

Acilius :   Attilius 

Caepione :  Scipione 

et  bonis  lateribus  :  magnisque  la- 

teribus 
infirmius :  infirmum 

C.  6.  an  lis  :  an  ab  his 

vt  viribus :  desimt. 

Ad  Appii :  Appii 

sese  flectere  :  se  flectere  via 

septem  et  decern  annos  :  septimo 

et  decinio  anno 
interfluxissent :  interfuissent 
sunt  iis  qui :  sunt  ut  si  qui 
cogitanti  helium  muito  :  cogitanti 

resistatur  et  bellum  inferatur 

multum 
avi :  avi  tui 
censorem :   censore 
rum  Consul :  cum  simul  Consul 
et  restitutas :   desunt. 
senescentis :  senectutis 

C.  7.  et  avos :   atque 

quibus  ipsi :    cui  ipsi 

num  Homerum :    desunt. 

num  Simonideni^  nuai  Stesicho- 


nim :  Simonidem,  Tersicorem 
Isocratem :    Socratem 
age  ut  ista ;  age  ista 
condendis  :    colendis 
in  iljis  minus  :  in  aliis  minus 
serit :  serunt 
prodere  :   prodesse 

C,  8.    Melius  Caecilius :  iEmilius 

Capcilius 
quam  illud  idem  :   quasi  illud  idem 
atquc  in  ea  quidem  quae  :  atque 

qua; 
quale  cujusque  :   dei^nt. 
equidem  et  iihul :    discebant : — 

quidem  etiam  illud  discebat 

C.  9.  tauri :  vires  tauri 

S.  jElius:   Sextus  iEmilius 

laterum  :  alterum 

videtis  annos  :  vidstis  annos  meos 

quod  si  ipse  :  quam  si  ipse 

relinquemus :  relinquimus 

adolescentulos :   adolescentes 

effoetum :   etfectum 

factus  esset :   esset 

requireret :  inquireret 

est  mihi :   est 

C.  10.  nusquam  :   nunquam 
Nestoris:    quod    si — :    Nestoris 

sex  :  quod  sibi  si 
pugnavi :    depugnavi 
Glabione  :    L.  Gabione 
nee  afflixit :    non  afflixit 
cui  fuerim  :  quin  fucrim 
utervis.  Ne  vos  -.  Uterque.    Nee 

vos 
corporis :  corporis  vires 
ingenii  dari  :    ingenii 
ut  et  infirmitas  :  ut  enim  infirmitas 
et  senectutis :  ita  senectutis 
percipi:   prascipi 
avitus  :  habitus 
quse  faciat :  quae  facit 
cum  equo :   cum  autem  in  equo 
adduci :   abduci 

C.  11.  postulantur:   postulentur 
ille  exstitisset :    illud  exstitisset 
Pugnandum:  Pugnandumnamque 

est. 
soli :   solum 
instilles :   extilles 
defatigatione    et    exercitatione : 

exercitationum  defatigatione 
exercitando :  se  exerceudo 
comicos :   comicus 
quinque :   et  quinque 
et  senex :  senex 
metuebant  servi :  metuebant  eum 

servi 
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emancipata :   mancipata 
seqtiitiir :  sequetur 
dcfendi :    defendo 
Pythagoreorumque :  Pythagoreo- 

que 
quid    quoque    die:    quid  ununi- 

quodque  die 
in  his  studiis  :  ab  his  studiis 

C.  12.  aufert  nobis  :  aufert  a  nobis 

optimi :   tleest 

posset  maxima  :   possit  maxima 

cogitatione  :  consiiio 

L.    Camillo,    Ap.    Claudio  :    L. 

jEmilio  ac  P.  Ciaudio 
notaudam  putavi  :   uotanduni  ni- 

miiim  putavi 
exoratus :    exhortatus 
scorto  :   socero 
dedeciis  :   clecus 

C.  13.  esse  quendem  :  civem  esse 

quendem 
cum  ex  sua  vita :  turn  ex  sua  vita 
fxstrurtisque  mensis  et  frequenli- 

bus  poculis :  desunt. 

C.  14.  a  summo  adhibetur  in  po- 
culis:    asummo  magistro  adhi- 
betur  in  poculo 
ue  desideratio  :  nee  desideratio 
jucundius  quam  frui:  jucundius  ■ 
si  non  abunde:  ciiamsi  non  abunde 
quanti  sunt  animum  :    quanti  sunt 

qura  delectant 
contentionis  :  contentionum 
pabulum :  per  ambuUnn 
mori  pccne  videbamus  :  mori   vi- 

debamns 
sex  annos :    sex  annis 
suada^  meduUam  :  sua  de  medulla 
in  dicendo  :   in  discendo 
nulla  certe  :   nulla  res  certe 

C.  lo.redditquod  :  redditid  quod 

excepit :  excipit 

occajcatum  :  occatum 

spici,  ordine  structani  :   desunt. 

ac  stirpium  :  aut  stirpium 

procreai :   proereet 

vivi  radices  :  vites,  radices 

nisi  fuUa  sit  :  nisi  fulta  est 

iiva  sese :  ova  se 

vestitaqne  :  vestita 

cum  fructu  :  turn  fructu 

jugatio :   conjugatio 

et  propagatio  :  propagatio 

quam  dixi :   quaj  dixi 

fossioues  :   refossiones 

ne  verbum:  nee  verbum 

C.  16,  Ignoscttis :  Ignoscens 


repudiati  ab  eo   sunt :   repitdiati 

sunt 
senatores  et   iidcm   senes  :   sena- 

tores  id  est  senes 
Sp.  Malium:    Sp.  iEmilium 
oceupatum:   et  occupatiini 
arcessebaiit :  accersebant 
villaque  tota:   villa  quoque  tola 
specie  dicam:  specie  plura  dicam 
lubcbit  :    libcbit 

C.  17.  studiose,  nt    facitis:  stu- 

diose,  ut  siudiose  faciatis 
comem  :   conununem 
turn  dixisse  :    turn  eum  dixisse 
sed  earn    soieitiam  :    sed    etiam 

solertiam 
et  ei  Cyrum  :    et  Cyrum 
roei  sunt  ordines  :  mea  sunt   or- 

dines 
Kecte  vero  te :  Recte  te 
itaque  quantum  :   ita  quantum 
lal)oris  vero  minus  :  laboris  minus 
Po|>u!i  primarium :    populi  iiluiu 

primarium 
Notum  est :    Notum  totum  est 
Quid  dc  Paulo  :   Quod  de  Paulo 
aut  ut  jam  :  aut  jam 

C.  18.  morata  :    moratas  sunt 

observautur :  servantur 

ho'iestissinnmr :   honestuni 

ludis :  in  ludis 

in  maguo  consessu  :  magno  con- 
sensu 

senem  ilium sessum.  seneni  sessmu 

pra.'c!ara :    pra?clare 

Ac  morositas  :   At  niorositas 

dulciora  sunt :  dulciora  iiunt 

res  habet :  res  habent 

a.'tas  vetustate:  atas  natura  vetusf 
tate 

C.  19.  Atqui  tertium  :  Atqne  te*- 

tium 
itaque  pauci :  itaque  perpauci 
civitates  essent:  civitatesfuissent 
cum  iliud  videatis  :  cum  id  videa- 

tis 
cum  in  oi)timo  :  tum  in  optimo 
senex  ne  quod  :   at  senex  quod 
cum  id,  quod  ille  sperat,  hie  jam 

consecutus  est :  desunt. 
octoginta  :  nonaginta 
horte  quidem  :    honore  qnideni 
datur,  eo   debet   esse   contentus. 

Neque  enim  histrioni :  desunt. 
usque  ad  PUmdite  vivendum  :  us- 
que Plnuditc  vcniendum  est. 
reliqua  teinpora  :    reliqua  autem 

tempora 
opprimilur :  opprimatur 
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in  portnm  :  ad  poi  turn 

C.  20.  omnium  ?ntatum  certns  est 

terminus  :  desiint 
ccterisque  sensibus:  certisque  sen- 

sibiis 
destniit :  destruat 
morienti  aliquis  :  moriendi  se  ali- 

quis 
it;que  ad  exi^nnm  :  ad  exigimm 
diiG  Decios  :    duos  Decios 
duo  Scipiones  :  duos  Scipiones 
morte  luit :   mortem  luit 
imde  se  nunquam  :  unde  non  iin- 

quam  se 
a  senectute :  in  sencctute 
studiaoccidunt,sicoccidnnt  etiam 

seneclutis  :  studia,  sic  etiam  se- 

nectutis  acciciit 

C.   21.    earn   quidem  vitam ;   ea 

qnidem  vita 
crdinem  :  ordines 

vitap  modo :  vita?  modum 

jie  fidem  quidem  :  iiec  lidem  qui- 
dem 

quod  si  non  possit :  quod  si  non 
posset 

Hzec  Plato  noster :  Hac  Platonis 


fere 

C.  22.  Corpore  evasisset :  corpore 

evasit 
me  colitotc  :   me  oolite,  inquit, 
verentes :  veteres 
regunt :   regum 

C.  23.  nllolaboreet  contentione: 

uUo  aut  lahore  ant  contentione 
Quod  quidem  ni  ita:  Quo  quidem 

ita 
maxime  ad  immortalitatcm  gloriae: 

maxime  immortalcm  gloria 
patres  vestros :  patres  nostros 
aveo :  iiabeo 
conscripsi :  scripsi 
tanquam  Peliam  recoxerit.  Quod : 

tanquam  retorserit  pilani,  Et 
ex  hac  a^tatc  :  ex  hac  vitiB  aitate 
non  iubet:  non  libet 
et  ii  docti :  et  indocti 
ex  domo  :  e  domo 
habitandi  locum  dedit :  habitandi 

dedit 
milii  ipsi  cernebat :  mihi  ipse  cer- 

nebat 
esse      credam :     esse    credebam 
lubenter  :     libentcr 
defatigationeni :  deficationem 


*jt*  In  nonnullis  prccedentibus  locis  error  quidam  inest ;  lectiones 
vero  quse  in  MSto  occurrunt  notandas  videbantur,  quo  tyrones  vej- 
borum  inter  sc  mutationes  facilius  notent. 
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C.  1.   Augur:  ai>gur  Sca?vola 

cum  sa?pe  multa :  cum  enim  seepe 
narraret 

incidisset  :  incideret 

atque  ut  tanquam :  atque  ideo 
feci,  ut  tanquam 

cum  omnium  :    tum  omnium 

Majore  :   Majore  feci 

disputantem  :  disputantem  de  se- 
nectute 

videtur  habere  ;   videatur  habere 


ad  senem  seiiex :    ad  seuem  est 

allocutus  senex 
scripsi :  scripsit 
avertas,  La'lium :  avertas,  ut  Ljc- 

lium 
respondet :  respondit 
tu  te  ipse  :    tu  ipse 

C.  2.  Sunt  ista,  Laeli :  Suet  vera 

ista,  La  Ii,  ut  dicis 
iu  tota  Grfficia :  in  reliqua  Graecki 
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item  ex  te,  Scajvola  :  ex  hoc  item 

ScfTvola 
in  liottos :   in  horto 
valitudinem :    invalitudir.em  res- 

pondeo 
qnidem  Scwvola :  quidem  respon- 

disti  Scaevola 
qui  milii :    quod  niilii 
nemo  (jtiorl :    nemo  sapiens  qnod 
Galium :  Gracchum 
Scd  hi  in  pueiis  Cato  in  perfi^cto 

et  spectato :    Sed  cave  ne  praj- 
ponas    hos    Catoni    maximo    et 

spectato 

C.  3.   nota  sunt  vobis :  uota  sunt 

nobis 
Catonem  anno :  Catonem  imo  anno 
|)ossit  accedere :  possit  ei  accedere 
videatur    potins :    videatur  deos 

potiiis 
animos :   animas 

C.  4.  expcditissimum  :  expeditis- 

sinuim  iter 
quod  item  :    quod  idem 
per  visum:   viso 
vetiore  :  vereor 
re  puljHca :    publica  re 
quemadmodnm   solos  :     quemad- 

luoduin  dum  soles 
re})us  eum  ex  te  queruntur  sic  : 

rebus  sic 

C.  5.  iisponatur:  iis  prnpponatur 

disserunt :  diverunt 

ne  id  quidem  :   nee  id  quidem 

a^quitas:    aHjuilitas 

sintque  magna :   sitque  magna 

perspicere :   prospicere 

C.  C.  Est  autem  :    Est  enini 
nihil  quicquam  melius  :  nihil  me- 
lius a  m.  prima 
Gallos  :  Gaios 
cui  potest :  qui  potest 
adversas:   adversa 
illas :   ilia 

nunquam  molesta :  desunt 
partieus :  patiens 

C,  7,    bona  spe :  bonam  semper 

speni 
in  posterum  :    imposterum 
ne  agri :   nee  agri 
intelligitnr :  intelligatur 
et  re  probaut :  et  probaut 
nova  tabula  :  nova  fuerit 
expetimus :   expectamus 
justissimo :   fortissimo 

C.  8.  rogatione  :  ratione 


et  quidquid  ineaest:  et  quidqnid 

est 
cum  quodam  scnsu  amandi:  desunt 
quod  in  eo  ;   ita  quod  ia  eo 
caritate:  caritatis 
qui  Sp.  Cassium  :  quique  P.  Cas- 

sium 
non  nimis  alienos :  nominis  non 

alienos 

C.  9.  perspiccre  :   prospicere 
per    quern  quisque  :  per   quam  a 

prima  manu. 
indigeutia :  indiligentia   a    prima 

vutim. 
expctendam   putamus :    expeten- 

dam  putemiis 
dissentiuut:   disscntimus 
suspicere  :  suscipere 
mercudum :   promerendum 

C.  10.  extremum  vitcE:  extremum 

vitif  diem 
sontirent :  sentiretur 
prcKtexta  ponereutur:    prietexta 

et  toga  assumta  deponerentur 
uxoriw :    luxuriae 
contcntionem :   contentione 
nuilam  amicitiis  :  ullam  in  amici- 

tiis 
invetcratas  :  inveterata 

C  11.  Numsi  Coriolanus:  Nonn«- 

si  Cor. 
Viscellinum :    Becillinum 
Sp.  Marlium  :    AmieUium 
Blossius:    Bissius 
ad  me  :   a  me 
Lenati :  cum  Lenate 
]\on  eniiu  paruit :    Nonne  paruit 
sinuis  si  :   suuuis  ornati  si 
Vidcmus  :   Vidiums 
Papuui :   Paulum 
proditum :   traditum 

C.  12.  magna  aliqua  re  :  magnaiH 

aiiquam  rem 
hiissus  esset :   expulsus  esset 

C.  1;>.  Ne  expectemus :  nee  ex- 
per  tenuis 

argutius :  suis  argumentis 

firmitatis  habeat:  firmitatis  habe- 
re t. 

quaerant :  qua;rerent 

e  mnndo :   desunt. 

in  sapientem  :    in  sapiente 

C.    14.     Cum  aulem   contrahat: 

Cum  autem  virtus  contrahat 
animo  autem  :  amici  autem 
concedetur:  concedatur 
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inimaiiis :    immuuis 
haud  scio  :  hand  sciam 

C.  15.  feriint,  exulanteni :  ferunt 

tuin  cum  exiilem  esse 
inultoium  :   maloruni 
indnlgeri :   iiidulgcre 
ciii  parent :    ciii  parentnr 
est  quodque :   est  quicquain 

C.  16.  se  ipse  :  se  ipsum 
detrahiint :    detralmnt,  minui 
ne  phis :   nee  i)lus 
si  priiis  quid :   si  priiis  quod 
quo  plures  det :  quo  plus  det 

C.  17.  aut  caput:   aut  de  capite 
assentaiido :    assentationibus 
ut  curium  :   currum  na\ is 
equis  tentatis:    aquis  tempestatis 
obscuratuni  iri:    ohscurari 
requepujjlica:   reipublicae 
iiiventu  :    iuventus 

divino  :  diviuum 

C  18.  ingenium :  ingcnuum 
severitas  :  severitas  absit 

C.  19.    atqui  in  ipso  :  quod  patet 

in  ipso 
Rupilio  :  Rutilio 
esse  duxerunt :  esse  dixerunt 

C.  20.  is  in  quem  :  is  potius  in 
quem 

cfficere  possis  :  efficere  possit 

uegiigcndi  non  sunt  sed  alio  quo- 
dam  niodo  colendi,  aliter  ami- 
citia? :  negligenter  amicitia', 

ne  inteniperata  :  ne  quis  intempe- 
rata 

quas  qui  iuipedire  vult,  quod : 
quas  impedire  vult,  eo  quod 

Atque  in  onini  :    At  in  omni 

C.  21.  quasi :    qusedani 
remissione  usus  :  reniissiore  usa 
eluenda?  :  elevandaa 
commutatio  :    conjunctio 
contuniclia; :   deest. 
incipiamus  :  incipiant 
quanta  sit :  quanta  sit  ego  osten- 


dani 
se  ipse  :  se  ipso 
amicitiam  :  amicltia 
niisceat :  ante  misceat 

C.  22.  ut  quoniam  :   ut  quamvi* 
ut  cum  hipc  :   et  cum  haec 
plectinuir:  plectamur 
amicitias  :  amicitiam 

C.  23.  onmes  uno  ore  :    homines 

uno  ore 
vonditatio :   vindic^tio 
en  asperitate  et  immanitate:   as- 

peritatem  earn  et  immajiitateni 
ut  hominuni :  ut  societatera  ho- 

mimiiu 

C.  24.  anquirat :  aut  quid  quasrat 
prfficipitem  amicum  ferri :  praeci- 

pitem  amicum  fieri 
omni  igitnr  :    Oranis  igitur 
monetur :  moventur 
dolore :   dolere 

C.  25.    Sub  Gnathonis  :  in  Gna- 

tiionis 
loco,  fortuna  :   loco,  gratia,  for- 

tuna 
nuper  influebat :  consul  in6uebat 
Cooptatio  :  Coaptatio 
prastore  me  :   per  me 

C.  26.   ne  amare :  ut  nee  possis 

amare 
nunc  loquor :    hoc  loquar 
vanam  :   unam 
vidcretur  :  videtur 
valeat :  valet 
asmoscitur:  cognoscituf 
litigare:   litigasse 
Ut  in  Epiclero  :  desunt 
luseris :  ut  vixeris 
deflexit :  defluxit 
ilia  priTua  redeamus,  eaque  ipsa ; 

illaci  primani  redeamus,  eamque 

prim  am 

C.  27.  Rupilium  :  Rutilium 

Eetas  oriatur  :  aetas  ex  altera  oria- 

tnr 
equideni  :  et  quidem 
offendi :   oflfendisst  recolo. 
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CRITICAL  REMARKS 
ON  DPx,  ADAM  CLARKE'S  ANNOTATIONS  ON 
THE  BIBLE. 


NO.    II. 


Gen.  1.  26.  I  now  come  to  notice  one  of  the  most  difficult 
passages  on  this  subject  in  the  whole  scriptures.  The  transla- 
tion of  this  verse,  as  it  has  stood  for  ages,  and  as  it  now  stands 
in  all  the  European  bibles^  has  laid  a  foundation  for  endless  dis- 
putes. The  Unitarian  contends  that  God  is  one  only ;  while 
others  are  led  from  this  rendering,  to  believe  in  the  existence 
of  a  Trinity  oid  of  the  divinity.  I  am  constrained  to  reject  all 
the  translations  hitherto  given  of  this  impoi-tant  passage,  that  I 
have  seen  ;  and  to  abide  by  the  literal  meaning  of  the  words, 
as  rendered  in  other  parts  of  scripture,  which  can  have  no  other 
meaning  or  application.  It  will  therefore  be  seen,  that  I  not 
only  reject  any  pre-conceived  opinion  of  my  own,  but  all  others, 
when  such  opinions  are  unsupported  by  that  vmerring  authority, 
the  sacred  scriptures. 

The  passage  in  the  original  is  as  follows : 

Ajid  God  said,  lei  us  make  man  in  o?ir  imagey  after  our  lilxeness» 
Dr.Clarke  says,  "  the  text  tells  us  he  was  the  work  of  the  Elhoim, 
the  divine  plurality,  marked  here  more  distinctly  by  the  plural 
pronouns,  us  and  our ;  and  to  show  that  he  was  a  master-piece 
of  God's  creation,  all  the  persons  in  the  Godhead  are  represented 
as  united  in  council,  and  eiFort  to  produce  this  astonishing  crea- 
ture." 

Alas  !  what  a  state  are  we  reduced  to,  if  this  be  the  doctrine 
of  the  bible  on  the  creation  of  man.  Were  we  to  tell  this  lame 
tale  to  the  Deist,  he  would  expel  it  with  a  blast  of  ridicule. 
He  would  tell  the  Dr.  that  if  all  the  persons  in  the  Godhead 
were  called  together,  united  in  council  and  effort,  to  show  that 
man  was  a  master-piece  of  God's  creation:  then  it  would  follow 
that  all  the  persons  in  the  Godhead  were  not  united  in  council 
and  effort,  to  produce  other  astonishing  creatures,  which  aUo 
in  their  order,  are  master-pieces  of  God's  creation. 
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The  word  1^*4'^]  Vayomer^  as  applied  to  the  Supreme,  in  this 
sense  means  literally,  he  commanded.   Chron.  21.27.  TV\7V^  "^^5^^} 
The  Lord  commanded.    Ch.  22.  2.    T^^  lOH^^l  And  David 
commanded.    2  Chron.  14.  4.    m-irT'6  "iDK'T   And  commanded 
J?/fZa/?.  Ch.  29.  30.  ^n^i^Tn''  '^\^t2VC^  And  HezeMah  commanded. 
Ch.  31.  4,  D>'^  1'pN^^I  And  he  commanded  the  people.  Ch.  32. 
12.  m^n^b  "IDiSn    ^«fZ  7i^  commanded  Jndah.    Ch.   33.   16. 
"^pK^I    yi7i</  commanded.    Esth.    4.    13.    O^lb   IDi^'^]    ^//m 
Mordecai  commanded.  Ch.  9.  14.  i'^tpT}  "IQi^"^  And  the  Mug 
commanded.     Dan.  2.  2.     ^?2fZ  /A^  king  ^commanded.     I  have 
examined   upwards  of  2000  places  of  scripture  where  IDN^I 
Vayomer  occurs,  and  I  find  that  the  word  thus  written  was 
always  used  when  God  commanded,  also  by  kings,  patriarchs, 
and  all  in  every  situation  exercising  authority,  in  the  impera- 
tive, or  commanding  style.     Thus  when  any  thing  was  to  be 
done,  which  required  the  interference  of  a  superior  power  ;  as 
when  God  commands  Jacob  to  go  to  Bethel,  and  to  build  an 
altar  to  him ;  and  in  the  next  verse,  where  Jacob  commands 
his  household  to  put  away  the  strange  Gods  that  were  among 
them,  it  is  written  "IDK'^T   VayomeVi  and  is  uniformly  followed 
by  its  corresponding  noun.     But  when  IDN^'I  Vayomar  occurs, 
it  never  is  understood  in  the  imperative  style,  it  is  always  used 
as  the  third  person  singular  preter  of  the  verb,  to  prevent  the 
too  frequent  repetition  of  the  noun.     I  have  examined  some 
hundreds  of  places  where  this  word  occurs  so  written,  and  I 
find  it  to  be  so  throughout  the  scriptures.     Thus  it  appears  con- 
sistently with  other  parts  of  scripture,  where  the  same  word, 
written  with  the  same  vowels,  can  have  no  other  meaning,  that 
the  words  QTi'Pk^   Il'^J^^I    Vayomer  Elhoimy  should  be  rendered 
in  conformity   with  the   above  passages,  taken   in   connection 
with  the  following  word    TWy"^  Nangaseh^  of  which  below. 
From  what  has  been  said,  it  will  be  allowed  by  the  learned,  that 
this  word  ID^J"!  Vai/omc};  comprehends  "iDK"!   Vayomar,  but 
the  latter  dees  not  comprehend  the  former :  which  circumstance 
alone  proves,  that  this  word  conveys  an  idea  of  superiority,  and 
therefore  is  always  used  and  applied  in  that  sense  throughout 
the  scriptures. 
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The  next  word  in  this  verse  which  requires  our  notice,  is 
nU^*3^3  Nangaseh,  which  is  rendered  let  us  make.  I  have 
selected,  I  believe,  all  the  passages  where  this  form  of  the  word 
occurs,  which  is  rendered  in  the  first  person  plural  future  of 
kal.  I  shall  therefore  show,  that  the  word  in  these  places  may 
be  rendered  more  consistently  with  the  Hebrew,  and  more 
agreeably  with  the  idiom  of  our  language.  I  do  not  mean  to 
contend  that  the  word  does  not  comprehend  in  its  effect  the 
plural-,  but  I  do  assert,  that  as  it  is  the  passive  of  kal,  it  ought 
to  be  rendered  in  the  English  in  conformity  thereto.  The  fol- 
lowing passages  being  rendered  as  the  first  person  plural  future 
in  kal,  read  thus,  "iSjC  'will  do — what  shall  ive  do — through  God 
-joe  shall  do — but  as  the  verb  is  in  Niphal,  there  must  necessa- 
rily be  a  distinction  between  the  futures  of  the  two  conjuga- 
tions :  and  we  find  that  the  ancient  Hebrews  always  attended  to 
this  distinction,  as  is  evident  from  the  difference  in  the  ortho- 
grajihy.  This  word  is  properly  rendered  thus,  let  be  made, 
which  will  make  a  material  difference  as  to  the  reading  of  these 
passages.  They  will  read  thus,  2  Kings,  4.  10.  Let  there  be 
MADE  a  little  chamber — Cant.  1.  11. — Exod.  19.  8.  all  that  the 
Lordhath  spoken,  shall  be  done. — Ch.  24.  8. verse  7. — Numb. 
32.  31. — Josh.  1. 16.  Ch.  9.  20.— 'what  shall  be  done.— Ch  20. 
9.  'which  shall  be  done. — Ch.  21.  7. — what  shall  be  DOi<iEjbr 
'wives. — Ver.  16.  22.  26.  let  there  be  prepared. — 1  Sam.  5.  8. 
6.  2.-2  Sam.  16.  30.— 2  Kings,  6.  15.— 10.  5.— Neh.  5.  12. 
Psalm  60.  12.  for  God  'will  do  valiantly — 108.  13. — Cant.  8. 
8.— Jer.  18.  12.—- i2.  3.-44.  17.-  44.  25.  our  vo-ws  shall  be 
performed.^ — Isaiah,  26.  18.  shall  he  xm-ought. — 2  Chron.  20. 
12.  'what  siiALL  BE  DONE. — Jud.  11.  10.  if  there  be  not 
done. 

These,  I  believe,  are  nearly  all  the  places  where  this  word 
occurs  in  the  Niphal  form,  which  I  have  selected,  to  show  that 
this  reading  is  not  only  consistent  with  the  grammar  of  the 
language,  but  also  that  it  reads  much  better  than  the  present 
translation  of  the  above  passages.  This  will  justify  me  in  so 
rendering  this  word  in  the  passage  imder  consideration,  viz. 
Gen.  I.  26.  Hti^^J  Nangasehy  let  be  made.  From  which 
proofs  it  will  be  seen,  that  this  passage  cannot  consistently  with 
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the  original,  be  read  as  it  is  in  the  translation,  viz.  and  God 
saidy  let  us  mal-e  man  in  our  imagey  after  our  liJcenesSy  but 
agreeably  to  the  meaning  of  the  inspired  writer,  who  was  com- 
manded to  communicate  to  the  Hebrews,  and  to  posterity,  the 
knowledge  of  the  creation  of  the  world,  and  of  man.  Now,  as 
in  this  narrative  Moses  was  speaking  with  the  people,  'he 
informed  them  that  God  created  man  in  their  imagey  viz. 
■l^ob^iS,  m  our  imagCy  says  Moses,  which  image  he  obviously 
applies  to  themselves.  So  that  though  the  word  •I^DT'^^  Be- 
isalmeenouy  be  truly  rendered,  its  application  is  wrong,  for  it  is 
represented  in  the  translation  as  though  it  were  applied  to  God, 
whereas  it  was  applied  to  the  Israelites  by  Moses  :  thus,  «  And 
God  commanded  man  to  be  made  in  our  image  :"  or  thus, 
'*  And  God  said,  let  man  be  made  in  our  image." 

Hence  it  appears  that  D\'1'PK  Elhoiviy  God,  is  not  a  plural 
noun,  by  being  connected  with  T^iV^^  Nangase/i,  which  has  been 
rendered  by  the  plural  us  ever  since  the  time  of  Jerome,  the 
first  translator  of  the  Hebrew  into  the  Latin  language,  but 
which  was  understood  as  above  by  the  Hebrew  legislator,  and 
all  the  ancient  HebrcM'S  before  the  dispersion.  This  rendering 
of  the  v.'ord  LDTt7^^  ElJioimy  God,  as  a  noun  singular,  is  also 
confirmed  in  the  very  next  verse,  where  the  word  is  connected 
with  the  third  person  singular  of  the  verb,  and  the  pronoun 
singular /i?'5,  viz.  u:^"^'?^^  '^'^1^  so  GOD  CREATED  man  iD'?2f3 
in  HIS  image,  in  the  image  1^12,  CD\'i'?i^  of  God  created  he 
himy  which  agreeably  to  our  Idiom  may  be  thus  rendered,  as  the 
repetition  of  the  noun  is  consistent  with  the  rules  of  the  lan- 
guage— /So  God  created  man  in  hisyiniaiH s)  imagey  "vchich  image 
•was  created  in  the  similitude  of  God. 

Now  as  it  id  expressly  said  that  man  was  created  D7iJ2l  iji 
the  image  of  Go(l,and  as  it  is  proved  above  that  D72i  Tselem  refers 
only  to  the  external  visible  image  or  form;  it  must  be  admitted, 
if  scripture  be  allowed  to  decide  this  important  matter,  that 
ClTl/J^  Elhoim  means  the  external  visible  form  of  God,  which 
is  said  to  be  that  of  man.  If  it  be  contended  that  the  infinite 
attributes  of  the  Supreme  Being  in  all  their  distinct  exvstence  in 
him  constitute  a  plurality,  this  must  be  allowed.  But  this  was 
noL  understood  by  the  ancient  Hebrev/s  as  constituting  a  plura- 
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Iky  of  visible  persons,  any  more  than  the  finite  attributes  In 
man  constitute  a  plurality  of  visible  persons.  The  difference 
is,  in  God  they  are  infinite;  in  man  they  are  finite  and 
circumscribed.  And  it  must  appear  obvious  to  the  unlearned 
as  well  as  to  the  learned,  that  the  attributes  or  properties  cannot 
be  visible  in  their  origin,  but  can  only  be  known  to  exist  by 
their  effect.  We  know  by  experience  that  the  attributes  or 
properties  of  the  soul  of  man  are  not  seen,  they  only  operate  by 
means  of  the  visible  body. 

Having  thus  shown  that  DTlbhi  ElJioimy  God,  by  being 
connected  with  verbs,  nouns,  and  adjectives,  which  have  been 
supposed  to  be  plural,  is  not  a  plural  noun  •,  I  shall  refer  the 
reader  for  confirmation  that  this  word  Is  used  as  a  noun 
singular,  to  such  passages  as  will  incontestibly  prove  the  script- 
ural doctrine  of  the  Unity  of  God,  which  has  formed  a  part 
of  the  greed  of  all  those  who  have  been  deemed  sound  In  the 
faith,  not  only  from  the  earliest  ages  of  Christianity,  but  from 
the  beginning  when  God  gave  his  commands  to  man. 

We  cannot  understand  from  the  writings  of  the  apostles,  or 
the  venerable  bishops  during  the  continuance  of  the  apostolic 
churches,  that  such  a  notion  as  a  plurality  of  persons  existing 
out  of  the  divinity  was  entertained  by  them.  In  the  time  of 
the  prophets,  the  unity  of  God  was  the  established  belief  of  the 
whole  nation  ;  and  Moses  was  commanded  to  say  in  the  first 
person  singular,  .""T^nj^  nii>^J  TVp^  I  am  that  I  am.  The 
same  doctrine  was  given  to  Abraham,  Exod.  6.  3.  J<"<i;i'5  and 
I  APPEARED  iinto  Abraham,  unto  Isaac,  and  unto  Jacob,  ly 
the  name  of  God  Almighty,  \^li;'")  but  by  my  name  Jehovah 
"^I^VlSl  WAS  I  NOT  KNOWN  to  them.  H,ere  the  pronoun  of 
the  first  person  singular  is  used  to  signify  the  unity  of  God  in 
one  divine  person. 

It  is  an  invariable  rule  in  the  Hebrew  l^guage,  that  the 
noun  agrees  with  the  verb  in  number  and  person.  The  first 
verse  in  the  Bible  begins  with  the  unity  of  God.  In  the  begin- 
ning DTtbi^  J^"l2  God  created  the  heaven  and  the  earth, 
D''n'?i*  Elhoim,  God,  necessarily  agrees  with  J«il21  Baara,  he 
created.  But  if  CDTlb^^  Elhoim,  God,  were  to  be  rendered  as 
this  writer  supposes,  then  the  verb  should  have  been  written 
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and  rendered  as  the  third  person  plural,  viz.  W"^2,  they  created: 
which  would  incontrovertibly  have  established  polytheism. 

The  same  attention  was  always  paid  by  the  inspired  writers 
to  this  grand  essential-  of  true  religion.  The  verb  is  never 
written,  D^li^J^  ')"ipx^l  and  Gods  said — but  it  is  always  in  the 
singular  number.     "IDN'^I  and  he  said — God  sa'o)  —  God  made. 

-  ;  TTj  ;  T  T  •     V :  t  :         •  ; 

Psalm  190.3.   iTO"1D 

^*  Know  ye  that  the  Lord  he  is  God,  it  is  he  that  hath  made 
us,  and  not  we  ourselves,  we  are  his  people,  and  the  sheep  of 
HIS  pasture."  Here  the  pronoun  of  the  third  person  singular, 
Q^i^^<    Kin  he   is  Gody   WJ^    N^in  he   hath   made   us,  and 

v;  T  r 

the  pronoun  possessive  iSi^  viis  j^cople  ;  in''i?1^  his  pasture ; 
regularly  occur.  But  if  Q^■i7^i  Elhoim  had  been  plural,  these 
pronouns  must  necessarily  have  been  plural  also,  which  then 
must  have  been  rendered,  "  Know  ye  that  the  Lords  they  are 
Gods,  it  is  they  that  have  made  us,  and  not  we  ourselves,  we 
are  their  people,  and  the  sheep  of  their  pasture." 

Gen.  2.  2.     God  ended   iriDJ^'PD  his  tiwA.— Ch.   6.   12. 

D"'rTb^^  ^^^;;^  and  Godiookcd.—CKi^.s.  D\i'?j^  Sr\t^  ')^^y^ 

and  God  talked  ivith  him. — Ch.  20.  17.  and  God  healed  Abime- 
lech.—Ch.  31.  24.— Levit.  18.  4.— Ch.  19.  2.— Deut.  5.  6.— 
Ch.  6.  4.— Ch.  7.  9.— Psalm  78.  59.— 81.  10.— Isaiah  45.  21. 
— Ch.  44.  6.— Ch.  4.  6.— Jer.  10.  10.— Hos.  13.  4.— Jon.  4.  6. 
— I  could  cite  hundreds  more,  but  these  are  sufficient,  in  all 
which,  and  uniformly  throughout  the  Scriptures,  the  word 
D^"^7^4  Elhoim,  God,  is  joined  v/ith  verbs,  adjectives,  and 
pronouns  singular.;  except  where  the  translators  in  two  or 
three  places  have  erred  in  the  application,  as  noticed  above  ; 
which  is  unquestionable  evidence  that  the  word  Crt/J^  Elhoim, 
God^  is  used  thrmighout  all  the  Scriptures  as  a  noun  singular, 
and  consequently  cannot  refer  to  a  plurality  of  persons  existing 
fmt  of  the  divine  nature. 

There  is  one  passage  in  which  this  word  has  been  evidently 
misunderstood  by  the  translators.  1  Sam.  28.  13.  14.  "  And 
the  king  said  unto  her,  be  not  afraid  ;  for  what  seest  thou  ? 
And  the  woman  said  unto  him,  I  saw  Gods  ascending  out  of  the 
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earth.  And  he  said  unto  her,  what  form  is  he  of  ?  and  she  said, 
AN  OLD  MAN  cometh  up,  and  he  is  covered  with  a  mantle." 
Here  again  the  pronoun  of  the  third  person  singular  occurs,  viz. 
N^jn  HE,  what  form  is  he  of?  he  is  covered  with  a  mantle. 
Which  shows  that  O'llVj^  Elhoim,  God,  should  have  been  ren- 
dered as  a  noun  singular.  Dr.  Clarke  says,  "  We  have  seen 
that  the  Elhoim^  God,  is  plural ;"  but  on  the  contrary,  if  the 
Scriptures  are  to  decide  the  matter,  we  have  seen  that  this 
word  was  used  by  all  the  sacred  writers  as  a  noun  singular,  to 
denote  the  unity  of  God. 

Neither  is  the  word  D^'i/^^  Elhoim^  God,  plural,  because 
some  have  supposed  that  it  has  a  plural  termination.  I  have 
observed  that  D^  yim,  was  not  a  plural  termination,  and  have 
given  the  reason  :  there  are  great  numbers  of  words  which  have 
the  same  termination,  and  which  nevertheless  are  singular,  on 
which  account  these  might  be  said  to  be  plural  also,  as  D"'l2iQ 
Egypt— L2'J2U}n  heaveny  D\^3  by!  D''J3  face  to  face ;  and 
though  we  are  told  by  this  writer  that  both  the  noun  and  the 
root  of  Elhoim,  God,  «  are  preserved  in  Arabic,"  I  assert 
without  the  fear  of  contradiction,  that  this  word  never  had  a  root, 
because  it  is  not  a  derivative,  but  a  compound  word  from  niiT 
Jehovahy  and  b'A  viz.  the  TT  Yod  and  he,  comprehending  the 
existence  or  essence  of  Deity,  and  h'ik  Ely  poxaery  strcngthy 
mighty  which  is  its  meaning  in  all  the  Scriptures  :  by  which 
manifested  power  he  created  the  world.  These  form  together 
iihe  word  T\'b'^  Eloeheay  God,  and  which  is  the  same  as  the 
word  D^"i'?^^  Elhoimy  only  it  regularly  occurs  in  regimen,  but 
when  the  q  memy  is  added,  it  forms  the  absolute,  by  which 
it  is  distinguished  from  >Pb)^  Eloehea,  the  t^elative.  This  word 
being  a  compound  word,  there  is  not  any  necessity  for  us  to 
go  to  the  Arabic  as  Dr.  Clarke  thinks,  to  find  a  supposed  root  for 
it.  ^\  Allahy  is  no  doubt  the  common  name  for  God  m 
Arabip,  which  is  a  copy  of  the  Chaldean  Tlbi^  Alaah,  God, 

It  is  for  this  reason,  as  is  observed  by  the  learned  Abarbanal, 
and  others  among  the  most  eminent  Rabbles,  that  the  words 
nin''  Jehovahy  and  DNi'^J^  Elhoimy  as  they  always  are  to  be 
net  with  either  together,  or  separate  when  any  command  or 
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prophecy  is  given,  and  never  any  of  the  other  names  of  God  ; 
therefore  the  one  signifies  his  essence^  the  other,  his  iivfluence^ 
or  external  manifestation.  From  what  has  been  said,  there 
cannot  be  any  doubt  that  niH";  Jehovah^  means  the  un- 
searchable, and  incommunicable  principles  of  Deity,  therefore 
to  inculcate  that  degree  of  sanctity  and  reverence  wliich  the 
ancient  Jews  entertained  concerning  the  Deity,  they  never 
wrote,  nor  pronounced  the  word  Ti^TV  Jehovah.  But  with 
regard  to  the  word  D^liVj;}  ElhoiiUy  it  means  his  essence,  joined 
with  his  Almighty  power  in  visible  existence,  as  by  this  power 
God  brought  forth  all  his  works  in  visible  creation.  Therefore, 
in  the  first  chapter  of  Genesis,  we  always  meet  with  the  word 
D''n'?>*  Elhoim,  but  never  QTi/J^J  7y\Tli\  Jehovah  FMoim,  Lord 
God,  as  in  the  second  chapter ;  for  the  first  chapter  relates  to 
the  existence,  or  external  manifestation  of  God,  operating  from 
the  Esse,  or  inmost  ground  of  Deity,  for  the  production  of 
created  things :  hence  it  is  said,  "  In  the  beginning,  God 
created  the  heaven  and  the  earth." 

Now  nin^  Jehovah  the  Esse,  being  self-essent,  and  self- 
existent,  it  must  appear  evident,  that  one  self-essent,  self-exist- 
ent being,  could  not  poss,ibly  produce  another  self-essent,  self- 
existent  being,  consequently  there  cannot  be  two  beings  of  the 
same  self-existing  essence.  Therefore,  from  the  word  D^'i'l?K 
JEAhoim,  God,  to  infer  the  doctrine  of  a  trinity  &f  persons  out 
OF  the  divine  nature,  co-eval,  co-equal,  and  co-eternal  with  each 
other,  must  appear  absurd  even  to  the  ignorant. 

As  I  do  not  wish  to  go  beyond  what  is  written  for  our  inform- 
ation in  Scripture,  I  shall  attend  to  the  litei^al  and  obvious 
meaning  of  the  inspired  writers  in  the  following  passages,  and 
leave  every  one  to  think  as  he  pleases.  It  is  said.  Gen.  1.  27. 
So  God  created  man  ID^^l  in  his  own  image,  □Ni'?^  dj^2. 
IN  THE  IMAGE  OF  GOD,  created  HE  him.  u)'i  Tselem,  is  a  noun 
substantive,  and  with  this  form  and  construction  throughout 
the  Scriptures,  is  applied  to  the  extenial  form,  or  image.  See 
Numb.  S3.  52.  Destroy  oil  their  images. — 1  Sam.  6.  5.  11. 
make  images —Ezek.  7.  20.  But  they  made  the  images  of  their 
abominations,  i.e.  the  external  form  of  the  Gods  they  worshipped ; 
which  incontrovertibly  proves,  that  tlie  same  word  in  the   first 
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chapter  of  Genesis  was  applied  by  the  venerable  writer  to  the 
external  form,  outward  appearance,  or  figure  of  man  ;  which 
is  said  to  be  in  the  image  ot  God.  This  is  confirmed  in  the 
7th  verse  of  the  next  chapter,  where  a  clear  distinction  is  made 
between  the  body  and  soul,  viz.  "  And  the  Lord  God  formed 
man  out  of  the  dust  of  the  ground,"  i.  e.  (his  external  form) 
«  and  breathed  into  his  nostrils  the  breath  of  life,  and  man 
became  a  living  soul." 

This  form  of  God  is  also  confirmed  in  various  parts  of  Script- 
ure, where  no  metaphor  or  allegory  can  possibly  be  understood. 
Ezek.  1,  26.  <'  And  upon  the  likeness  of  the  thi-one,  was  the 
likeness  as  the  appearance  of  a  man  above  upon  it. — Dan.  7.  13. 
14-.  "  And  behold,  one  like  the  son  of  man  came  with  the 
clouds  of  heaven" — from  which  It  is  evident,  that  God  appeared 
to  tlie  prophets  in  a  human  form  ;  which  form  refers  to  DN"}"?!^ 
Elhoimy  God,  or  the  external  visible  manifestation  of  God  in  the 
human  form. 

This  explanation  here  given  by  the  prophets  concerning  the 
manifested  form  of  God,  will  but  ill  agree  with  Dr.  Clarke's 
notion,  for  he  does  not  allow  him  to  have  any  form  at  all,  he 
says,  "  God  is  an  infinite  spirit,  and  cannot  be  confined  to  any 
form;  so  he  can  have  no  personal  appearance."  Now  as  the 
prophets  declare  him  to  be  in  the  form  of  man,  whether  are  we 
to  believe  the  prophets  or  Dr.  Clarke,  who  has  fallen  into  this 
hacknied  error }  If  this  were  true,  what  a  lamentable 
state  should  we  be  reduced  to ;  for  if  the  infinite  being  could 
not  manifest  himself  In  the  form  of  man,  which  Is  said  to  be 
the  form  of  God,  we  could  have  no  idea  of  God  any  more  than 
we  could  of  infinite  space.  This  would  bring  us  to  the  Soclnian 
notion  adopted  by  Dr.  Priestley,  who  says,  "  We  can  have  no 
idea  of  God  but  that  of  infinite  space,"  which  appears  to  be  Dr. 
Clarke's  opinion,  as  he  says,  "  God  can  have  no  personal 
appearance." 

God  Is  the  object  of  worship :  but  we  cannot  worship  a 
God  if  we  cannot  form  some  determinate  conception  of  such  a 
being.  If  then^God  has  no  personal  appearance,  but  is  like 
infinite  space,  as  infinite  space  is  not  an  object  that  comes 
within  the  limit  of  our  comprehension,  neither  could  an  infinite 
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and  incomprehensible  being  be  rai  object  of  our  worship,  tinless 
he  condescended  to  manifest  himself  in  human  form,  because 
there  would  be  no  object  for  our  adoration. 

I  come  now  to  the  application,  viz.  to  show  from  the  express 
letter  of  Scripture,  consistently  with  what  has  been  said,  whom 
we  are  to  understand  vhis  QN'l';'!?^  Elhoim,  God,  of  the  Old 
Testament,  and  Siocy  Theos,  God,  of  the  New  Testament,  to 
be.  The  apostle,  speaking  of  the  Israelites  when  they  came 
out  of  Egypt,  and  the  mighty  things  that  DTlbh^  Elhoinii  did 
for  them,  says,  that  this  Elhointy  God,  was  *'  the  rock  that 
followed  them,  and  that  this  rock  was  Christ."  Isj^iah  says 
concerning  this  Elhoim,  "  Behold,  a  virgin  shall  conceive  and 
bear,  a  son,  and  shall  call  his  namelmmanuel,  God  with  us."  Mat- 
thew confirms  it  by  saying,  that  "  these  words  were  spoken  of 
the  Lord  Christ."  John  1.  1.  calls  him  fc);oc,  Gody  "  who  was 
in  the  beginning,  and  who  was  made  flesh,"  which  is  fully 
confirmed  by  the  Apostle  Paul,  who  declares,  that  "  in  him 
dwelletli  all  the  fulness  of  the  Godhead  bodily."  Now  if  all 
the  fulness  of  the  Godhead  bodily  dwells  in  Christ,  where  are 
we  to  direct  our  views  in  divine  worship  but  to  him  in  whom 
the  whole  fulness  of  the  Godhead  dwells  .'' 

Having  proved  from  Scripture,  that  the  visible  manifestation 
of  Deity  is  Christ,  or  which  is  the  same,  that  the  manifestation 
of"  Deity  in  human  form  is  Christ,"  I  may  be  asked  the  same 
question  as  was  put  to  me  by  the  late  Dr.Priestley,  viz.  "If  Christ 
be  God,  was  heaven  without  God  when  Christ  was  upon  the 
earth."  Such  reasoners  suppose  that  God  possesses  perfections 
in  common  with  themselves  j  they  forget  that  he  alone  possesses 
ubiquifi/y  that  he  is  Omnipresent,  OmJiiscient,  and  Omnipotent.^ 
and  therefore  that  he  can  manifest  himself  in  all  places  at  the 
same  time.  Now  as  God  only  can  possess  these  infinite  perfections, 
I  hope  there  is  not  a  member  of  the  Church  of  England,  nor  of 
any  other  church,  that  believes  in  the  divinity  of  Christ,  but 
who  also  believes  in  his  ubiquity.  However,  as  in  all  these 
cases  the  Scripture  is  to  determine  the  matter,  we  will  turn  to 
that  authority. 

Christ  in  plain  terms  informs  us  that  he  possesses  these 
infinite  perfections,  that  he  is    Omnipresent,  Omniscient,   and 
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Omnipotent.  John  iii.  13.  And  no  man  hath  ascended  up  to 
heaven,  hut  he  that  came  doivnjrovi  heaie  'y  even  the  so?i  of  man 
who  is  in  heaven.  That  there  are  three  visible  persons  mit  of 
the  divine  nature  *'  united  in  council  and  effort"  is  asserted  by 
this  commentator,  and  many  before  him  :  but  I  trust  it  will 
appear  that  this  view  of  the  subject  is  inconsistent  with  script- 
ure as  it  is  with  right  reason.  •  That  there  is  a  divine  Trinity 
in  the  divine  nature  consisting  of  three  persons,  is  .certainly  the 
language  of  scripture ;  Nevertheless,  this  must  be  understood 
agreeably  to  the  true  and  ancient  meaning  and  application  of 
the  latin  ^-oxApersonai  from  whence  comes  tlie  English  word 
person.  This  error  has  been  committed  by  the  very  improper 
understanding,  and  customary  application  of  the  word  persona^ 
which  in  ancient  latinity  was  never  used  in  the  sense  in  which 
it  is  now  understood.  When  the  latin  was  a  living  language, 
the  word  persona  was  understood  to  mean  the  qualities  of  tlie 
mind  as  constituting  a  character,  either  good  or  bad  ;  but  it  has 
so  far  degenerated  into  tangible  materiality,  that  instead  of  its 
being  used  as  anciently  to  signify  a  character ■,  office,  or  personal 
qualitiesy  it  is  applied  to  mean  the  material  body  of  man.  That 
it  was  originally  applied  to  signify  personal  qualities^  a  chatac- 
teVy  or  office,  is  confirmed  by  the  following  authorities. — Sus- 
tineo  unus  tres  personas,  meam  adversari  Judices. ' — Persona 
tragica. ' — Eripitur  persona,  manet  res.  ^ — Magistratus  gerit 
personam  civitatis.'^ — Adtuendam  personam  magistratus.'  From 
which  it  appears  that  the  word  persona  among  the  ancient 
Latins  v/as  used  to  signify  a  character  and  not  a  person,  as  is 
now  commonly  understood. 

Hence  it  is  certain  without  any  controversy,  that  the  true 
doctrine  of  the  scriptures  on  this  subject  is  ;  that  there  is-  one 
God  operating  in  three  distinct  characters, — that  the  ineffable 
Deity  cannot  be  known,  or  seen,  only  as  he  has  condescended 
to  emhodij  his  divinity  in  the  divine  human  of  Christ,  who  in  his 
divine  body  is  the  visible  manifestation  of  God  in  visible  human 
form,  independent  of  created  matter  :    the  visible  medium,  in 
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whom  the  fuhiess  of  the  Godhead  dwells  bodily,  through 
whom  he  made  the  worlds, — and  by  whom  he  redeemed  man. 
This  is  the  view  that  the  apostles  had  of  the  eto'iial  Trinity  in 
unity,  in  one  divine  human  form,  even  Christ  who  followed 
them  through  the  wilderness.  Thus  the  apostles  understood 
that  the  IJodhead  was  the  Father,  who  dwells  in  Christ  as  the 
soul  dwells  in  the  body  of  man,  my  Father  that  dwelleth  in  me, 
he  doeth  the  tvor/cs.  So  that  consistently  with  the  express 
declaration  of  Scripture,  if  I  may  be  allowed  the  expression, 
and  it  were  possible  to  speak  with  that  reverence  which  the 
subject  requires  :  the  body  of  the  Father  is  the  Son — the  divine 
essence,  or  sold  of  the  So}t  is  the  Father — and  the  holy  proceed- 
i?ig  from  the  Father  and  the  Sort,  which  creative  influence 
manifested  the  visible  creation,  and  by  perpetual  influx  supports 
the  universe,  is  the  IIolij  Spirit. 

This  scriptural  definition  of  the  divine  Trinity  m  the  supreme 
being,  will  perfectly  agree  with  that  copy  of  the  genuine  faith 
of  the  apostolic  churches,  which  is  called  the  Athanasian  creed. 
It  becomes  plain  to  the  meanest  capacity,  that  "  we  worship  one 
God  in  Trinity,  and  Trinity  in  unity  j  neither  confounding  the 
persons,  nor  dividing  the  substance.  For  there  is  one  cha- 
racter of  the  Father,  another  of  the  Son,  and  another  of 
the  Holy  Spirit.  But  the  Godhead  of  the  Father,  of  the 
Son,  and  of  the  Holy  Spirit,  is  all  one,  the  glory  equal,  the 
majesty  co-eternal.  The  Father  uncreate,  the  Son  uncreate, 
and  the  Holy  Spirit  uncreate.  The  Father  eternal,  the 
Son  eternal,  and  the  Holy  Spirit  eternal ;  and  yet  they  arc 
not  three  eternals,  but  one  eternal.  The  Father  is  God, 
the  Son  is  God,  and  the  Holy  Spirit  is  God.  And  yet  they 
are  not  three  Gods,  but  one  God." 

Before  I  conclude,  I  think  it  necessary  to  say  by  way  of 
caution,  that  whoever  may  be  disposed  to  cavil  on  the  ground 
of  their  understanding,  independently  of  the  authority  of  Script- 
ure, to  which  I  have  uniformly  attended  for  proof  of  what  is 
advanced  in  these  pages,  do  not  charge  me  with  any 
inconsistency,  because  I  have  said,  consistently  with  the  Script- 
tures,  that  God  manifests  himself  in  human  form.  It  is  not 
meant  that  he  is  necessarily  confined  to  that  one  form,  in  one 
place,  or  as  was  asserted  by  Dr.  Priestley,  viz.  « to  make  God  to 
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be  in  the  form  of  man,  is  to  make  him  a  man  and  nothing 
more,"  the  same  reasoning  will  apply  to  those  sceptics,  who 
have  no  other  view  of  God  but  that  of  infinite  space,  for,  «  to 
make  God  to  be  infinite  space,  is  to  make  him  infinite  space 
and  nothing  more."  I  again  repeat  that  such  persons  form  ideas 
of  God,  similar  to  those  they  form  of  man  ;  they  forget  that 
he  only  possesses  ubiquity,  and  that  by  this  attribute,  incon- 
ceivable to  us,  he  is  omnipresent^  agreeably  to  the  words  of 
Christ  as  above  cited :  "  No  man  hath  ascended  up  to 
heaven,  but  he  that  came  down  from  heaven,  even  the  son  of 
man  who  is  in  heaven."  This  is  he  who  declares  himself  to  be 
the  Father  and  the  Son.  "  Philip  saith.  Lord  show  us  the 
Father,  and  it  sufficeth  us.  Jesus  saith  unto  him,  have  I  been 
so  long  time  with  you,  and  yet  hast  thou  not  known  me,  Philip  ? 
he  that  hath  seen  me  hath  seen  the  Father,  and  how  sayest  thou 
then,  show  us  the  Father  ?"  This  is  he  who  declares  himself  to 
be  the  Father^  SoUy  and  Spirit.  John  xvi.  7.  «'  Nevertheless 
I  tell  you  the  truth ;  it  is  expedient  for  you  that  I  go  away,  for 
if  I  go  not  away,  the  comforter  will  not  come  unto  you  ;  but  if 
I  depart,  I  will  send  him  unto  you." 

He  also  declares  himself  to  be  omnipotent^  Matt,  xxviii. 
18.  *<  And  Jesus  came  and  spake  unto  them,  sayuig,  all  power 
is  given  to  me  in  heaven  and  in  earth."  That  he  is  also 
omniscient^  Matt.  ix.  4.  '<  And  Jesus  knowing  their  thoughts, 
said,  wherefore  think  ye  evil  in  your  hearts  ?"  John  ii.  2+, 
*<  And  Jesus  did  not  commit  himself  unto  them,  because  he 
knew  all  men,  and  he  needed  not  that  any  should  testify  of  him, 
for  he  knew  what  was  in  man.  Ch.  vi.  64.  For  Jesus  knew 
from  the  beginning,  «  who  they  were  that  believed  not,  and 
who  should  betray  him."  That  he  forgives  sins,  and  gives 
eternal  life.  Matt.  ix.  6.  That  ye  may  know  that  the  son  of 
man  hath  power  "  on  earth  to  forgive  sins."  Luke  vii.  48.  "  thy 
sins  are  forgiven."  And  lastly,  that  he  gives  eternal  life,  John 
X.  27,  28.  "My  sheep  hear  my  voice,  and  I  know  them,  and 
they  follow  me.  And  I  give  unto  them  eternal  life,  neither 
shall  any  pluck  them  out  of  my  hand." 

JOHN  BELLAMY. 

London. 
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ORJTIO  BE  LiyaUJE  ARJBICEJNTIQUITJTE, 
PR.ESTJNTIJ,  ET  UTILITJTE. 


Ue  lingute  Arabicse  antiqultate  et  praestantia  et  utilitate  dictu- 
rus  nolo  quidem  afFectare  inanem  grandiloquentiae  pompam, 
nee  fucatum  verborum  ornatum  et  lenocinium  quaeram,  quippe 
Veritas  fuco  non  eget ;  nee  magna  prolixitate  agam,  proat 
subjecti  amplitudo  deposceret  et  dicendi  materiam  suppeditaret, 
sed  historiea  simplicitate  pariter  et  brevitate  rem  perstringere 
decrevi. 

Ut  itaque  ordine  dicam,  et  nee  pientissimus  Leetur3e  Ara- 
bieae  Fundator  justo  honoris  merito  fraudetur,  nee  unde  tantum 
Academise  Beneficium  accrevei'it  ignoretur,  prsmittendum  est 
quod  utilissimae  hujus  Linguae  Professionem  in  hoc  loco  insti- 
tuit  et  omnium  studio  commendavit  Reverendissimus  in  Christo 
Pater  D.  Gul.  Laud  olim  Archiepiscopus  Cant,  hujus  Acade- 
miae  tunc  Cancellarius,  qui  bonarum  Literarum  cura  et  amore 
ductus,  reliquis  hujus  loci  Listitutis,  tanquam  supremam  omnis 
Literaturae  coronidem,  Linguae  Arabicae  culturam  superaddidit; 
utpote  quae  limatissimo  ipsius  judicio  reliquarum  Literarum 
complementum  esse  posse  censeretur. 

Ouem  in  finem,  ut  res  optatum  successum  sortiri  posset,  de 
locupletissima  Codicum  Arabicoi'um  supellectili  et  inexhausto 
penu  comparando  mature  cogitavit,  misso  in  Orientem  Doctis- 
simo  nostro  Praedecessore,  qui  Fuudatoris  nostri  jussu  et 
sumtu  comparavit  quaecunque  hujus  generis  xsi[x>)kia  coe'mi 
possent,  in  Bibliotheca  Publica  reponenda,  quae  jam  nuper 
etiam  amplioribus  Orientis  spoliis  multo  auctior  et  locupletior 
evasit. 
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Supradictus  noster  Prsedecessor  harum  Literarum  Decus 
optimum,  (cujus  Locum  indignus  impleo  et  vestigia  premo) 
unicus  erat  apud  nos  qui  cum  fructu  in  hanc  Arabismi  arenam 
descendit,  et  primus  qui  Arabicis  Literis  hancce  Cathedram 
ornavit.  Videre  mihi  videor  Doctissimos  ipsius  manes  hisce 
iedibus  (ut  solent  veteres  incolse)  circumvolitantes,  et  (ut  quis 
merito  suspicetur)  annon  Lector  OfRcium  male  administraverit, 
perspicientes :  qua  de  causa  formidabile  sit  hoc  suggestum, 
ubi  in  tanti  Magistri  prsesentla  hallucinari,  aut  hanc  nactam 
Spartam  negligenter  et  minus  ornate  colere  vetitum. 

Lingux  Arabicie  Antiquitas  ab  ipso  Diluvio  et  generali 
Linguarum  divisione  arcessenda  est.  Oua  autem  ratione 
facta  sit  divisio  seu  confusio,  inter  viros  doctos  de  hac  re 
disquirentes,  baud  prorsus  convenit.  Omnino  perperam,  me 
judice,  existimant,  qui  imaginantur  Linguarum  confusionem 
factam  fuisse  uno  quasi  momento,  unoque  Dei  actu  subitaneo. 
Fuit  autem  opus  temporis  :  res  lente  et  gradatim  processit,  et 
tandem  100  aut  pluribus  post  diluvium  annis  completa  est. 
Imo,  talis  Linguarum  Confusio  sponte  secutura  erat,  quamvis 
non  fuisset  a  Deo  judicialiter  inflicta.  Deus  autem  omnia  praevi- 
dens,  et  mentis  humanse  pravitatem  perpendens,  rem  accelera- 
vit,  et  suo  tempore  suaque  methodo  facile  perficiendam  curavit ; 
idque  initio  setatis  Patriarchae  Phalegh,  cujus  nativitas,  juxta 
Textum  Hebrceum,  fuit  centesimo  primo  anno  post  Diluvium, 
at,  secundiam  Versionem  Grsecam,  quingentesimo  primO. 
Quarum  quidem  Computationum  prior  videtur  esse  verior, 
propter  tres  rationes. 

Primo  enim,  cum  in  Hebrceo  Patriarcbae  dicantur  vixisse 
circa  30  annos,  in  Graeco  autem  130  annos  priusquam  habue- 
rint  filium ;  sive  divinam  Providentiam,  sive  humanam  curam  in 
hac  parte  perpenderimus,  non  possumus  imaginari  doctos  Patri- 
archas  tam  diu  in  coelibatu  vixisse.  Nam  cum  Deus  mundum 
Incolis  cito  replendum  decreverat,  et  homines  multiplicari 
jusserat,  et  eadem  esset  hominum  cura  ne  Bestice  agri  contra 
eos  insurgerent,  baud  consultum  videbatur  ultra  centesimum 
annum  difFerre  matrimonium,  ciam  nemo  illorum  posset  praescire 
quamdlu  victurus  esset.  Prseterea,  in  calidioribus  illis  Regioni- 
bus,  appetitu  et  natura  duce,  imaginandum  est  eos  circa  30 
annum   uxores  duxisse,   potius  quam  illud  ultra   centesimum 
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distulisse  et  prorogasse,  cum  hodierna  Praxis  in  Oriente  vix  sit 
ad  vigesimum  annum  difFerre. 

Secundo,  cum  nuper  ex  diluvio  evasissent,  cum  ratione 
debemus  sentire  eos  contra  secundum  Diluvium  per  turrim  sibi 
prospexisse  intra  100  annorum  spatium,  potiijs  quam  non  nisi 
post  500  annos  de  tali  refugio  cogitasse  ;  cum  tanto  annorum 
spatio  elapsi  periculi  metus  non  tarn  recruduisse  quam  potius 
eorum  animis  fere  excidisse  credatur. 

Tertio,  cum,  secundum  Hebraeum,  nos  numeramus  Lingua- 
rum  Confusionem  fere  completam  fuisse  circa  initium  setatis 
Phaleg,  viz.  100  annis  post  Diluvium,  at  secundum  Grsecum 
500 ;  omnino  sentieudum  est  Hebraicam  Computationem 
esse  veriorem.  Nam  cum  omnes  pastoralem  vitam  agebant, 
quomodo  potuerint  simul  habitasse  500  annis,  quin  ante  illud 
tempus  necessaria  fuerit  secessio  ;  cum  hominum  famili^e  et 
pecorum  greges  intra  100  annos  ita  crescere  possint  ut  diutius 
simul  habitare  sit  impossibile  !  Hujusmodi  exemplum  petendum 
est  ab  Abrahamo  et  Lot,  quibus  propter  dictam  rationem  a  se 
invicem  secedere  necesse  fuit.  Nam  magni  numeri  continuo 
duplicati,  ultra  spem  et  expectatlonem  in  immensum  cito 
crescunt,  uti  videmus  in  familiari  exemplo  emendi  equum  per 
numerum  clavorum  in  ferramento  equino,  et  duplicando  de- 
narios  aut  quadrantes  pro  singulis  clavis. 

His  inquam  rite  perpensis,  me  judice,  satis  manifestum  est 
Linguarum  Confusionem  inchoatam  fuisse  ante  natum  Phaleg, 
et  ejus  ictatis  initio  magna  ex  parte  completam  circa  100  annis 
post  Diluvium  ;  cum  a  Parentibus  sic  nominatus  fuit  in  Pueritia, 
ciam  res  esset  poene  peracta,  quse  alias  a  Parentibus  prjevideri 
non  potuit.  Hsec  autem  dicta  Confusio  non  fuit  universalis  ; 
nam  pura  Lingua  Hebrxa  in  sua  puritate  intacta  et  in- 
eonfusa  mansit  inter  Chami  posteros  Cananeos  seu  Phcenices, 
qui  Primsevam  Linguam  HebraYcam  integram  et  immutatam 
retinuerunt ;  quod  etiam  fecerunt  multi  ex  Semi  posteris,  et 
Familia  Abrahami  qui  cum  Cananiticis  Gentibus  sine  Interprete 
coUocutus  est. 

Deinde  inter  eos  quibus  contigisse  videtur  Confusio,  ea  non 
fuit  totalis,  sed  tantum  partialis  secundum  difFerentiam  dialect- 
icam,  quse  facta  est  per  Migrationem  et  populorum  a  se 
invicem  secessionem  ac  Dispersionem.    Nam  dum  omnes  simul 
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habitarent,  Lingua  maiisit  eadem.  Sed  facta  migratione  et  seces- 
sione,  secut-i  est  Linguae  divisio  in  varias  dialectos,  uti  videmus  in 
veteri  Lingua  Grseca,  et  quoque  in  nostro  regno,  ubi  nostrates 
in  diversis  Provinciis  habitantes,  Pronuntiationem  et  Voces  ct 
loquendi  Formulas  a  se  invicem  distinctas  et  diversas  habent. 
Et  quo  longlus  a  se  invicem  et  a  Turri  dissitse  fuerant  Gentes, 
eo  magis  fuit  Linguae  .seu  Dialecti  diversitas.  Et  hoc  plane 
constat :  quia  illne  Linguae  quae  erant  prope  Babelis  Turrim 
(scil.  Chaldaica,  Assyriaca>  et  Arabica)  non  erant,  nee  hodie 
sunt  adeo  multum  diversae  a  primaeva  Hebraica.  Exceptis  autem 
eis  qui  ab  initio  Primaevam  retinuerant,  quo  aliqua  Gens  a 
turri  remotior,  eo  etiam  ipsius  Lingua  a  Primaeva  remotior  ; 
donee  tandem  remotissimarum  Gentium  Linguae  essent  totaliter 
mutatae  per  tam  longinquam  remotionem  a  primo  centro. 

Quamvis  itaque  Linguarum  Gonfusio  in  sacra  Historia  usitat  J 
brevitate  tradatur,  (ut  aliquando  solent  longorum  temporum 
intervalla  paucis  verbis)  non  tamen  ita  breviter  facta  est  Lin- 
guarum Confusio,  sed  cum  tempore  et  per  hominum  Disper- 
sionem,  uti  ex  sacro  textu  colligitur,  Agite,  desccndamus  et 
eorum  sermonem  confundamus.  —  jE.t  sic  Dominus  disjiersit  eos 
— Et  cessavencnt.  Nempe  dispersit  cos,  ut  hac  ratione  eorum 
sermo  confundereturj  ut  turn  dispersae  turmae  rursus  in  aeternum 
coalescere  non  possent  ad  aedificandum.  Nam  dictam  disper- 
siouem  secuta  est  Linguarum  Confusio,  non  autem  praecessit : 
et  ab  inccepto  opere  primo  cohibiti  sunt  per  dispersionem,  et 
non  aliter.  Deinde  dispersio  peperit  Linguarum  diversitatem^ 
quae  ne  rursus  unirentur  vetuit,  eos  in  dispersione  detinendo,, 
quod  junctim  quoque  fecit  eorum  multiplicatio.  Quae  Doc- 
trina  fortassis  non  sit  magis  nova  quam  vera. 

Ex  dicta  dispersione  orta  est  Lingua  Arabica,  cujus  quidera 
differentia  ab  Hebraica  erat  tantum  dialectica,  uti  et  hodie 
constat  tam  ex  Grammaticali  parte  in  qua  praecipuum  Lingua- 
rum Criterion  ponitur,  quam  ex  plurimis  vocibus  quae  cum 
Hebraicis  consonant ;  et  a  Characteribus  ab  Hebraico  Alphabeto 
deflexis.  Primitivis  quidem  vocibus  processu  temporis  super- 
additae  sunt  aliae,  infiuitae  alise,  sed  quae  in  Arabia  natae  et  non 
aliunde  petitae.  Nam  haec  lingua  Arabica  prse  aliis  pura  et 
immixta  est,  exceptis  aliquot  medicamentorum  nominibus 
Persicis,  et  paucis  vocibus  Latinis  quae  per  bella  et  cum  Ro- 
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manis  negotlationem  receptx  sunt  et  Urbe  donatx.  Alias  para 
est,  omnis  mixtionis  expers  j  idque  partim  propter  multitudi- 
neniLibrorum  et  scriptorum,  quibus  Lingua  sic  scripta  servata 
est  Integra  ;  et  partim  quia  Arabes  semper  fuere  Linguse  su^e 
cultores  studiosissimi  j  Poesi  et  Grammaticse,  quse  ad  purita- 
tem  et  Linguse  culturam  spectant,  deditissimi  ;  et  partim 
propter  deserta  et  regionem  inaccessibilem  a  nullis  unquam 
hostibus  subjugatam. 

Et  hac  in  parte,  scil.  puritate,  ceteris  Linguis  prsestat  et 
prsecellit,  uti  etiam  multis  aliis  nominibus.  Nam  est  Lingua 
perquam  ampla  et  copiosa,  Vocum  simplicium  numero  Lin- 
guam  Grcecam  cum  suis  compositionibus  superans:  Arabica 
enim  compositiones  nullas  agnoscit.  Et  ut  verborum  copia,  sic 
etiam  sui  diiFusione  mirabilis  est,  cum  sit  multorum  Regnorum 
Lingua  communis  et  vernacula,  quasi  a  toto  fere  mundo  ada- 
mata  et  expetita  :  nam  nulla  unquam  lingua  difFusior,  aut  quje 
tot  et  tarn  ampla  terrarum  latifundia  occupasse  comperiatur. 
Vernacula  enim  est  hsec  Lingua  per  tres  Arabias,  per  totam 
^gyptum,  per  Syriam,  per  Mesopotamiam,  per  Chaldaeam 
seu  Babylonise  Regiones,  per  totam  Barbariam,  et  per  magnam 
Ethiopia  et  Africx  partem  ;  et  in  aliis  quoque  locis  ubicunque 
Religio  Mohammedana  obtinet,  ibi  etiam  Alcorani  causa, 
Arabica  est  Doctiorum  Lingua,  et  ab  omnibus  melioris  notoe 
hominibus  intelligitur,  uti  India  Orientali,  in  Tartaria  seu  Tur- 
cistan,  et  in  Turcia  seu  Grcecia,  et  in  Perside,  aliisque  locis. 
Ita  ut,  qui  banc  Linguam  calluerit,  majorem  Orbis  terrarum 
partem  sine  Literprete  peragrare  et  cum  Doctis  conversari 
poterit. 

Elegantia  etiam  plerisque  Linguis  prsecellit,  uti  tam  In  Ti- 
muri  Historia  quam  in  aliis  libris  altisonante  et  sublimi  stylo 
scrlptis  cernitur.  Nee  tantum  hominum  aures  capere  Elegantia, 
sed  et  mentes  ditare  possit  hujus  Lingua  utilitas  maxima, 
quod  prsecipuum  est  quo  reliquis  Linguis  prsecellit ;  cum  ple- 
rseque  alise  sint  plane  steriles,  nullius  Literaturse  aut  bonorum 
Auctorum  feraces.  Quoad  banc  autem,  si  totius  Eruditionia 
Cyclum  seu  Encyclopsediam  percurrimus,  non  inveniemus 
aliquam  ejus  partem  quae  ex  Lingua  Arabica  instrui  et  ornari 
non  possit,     Imo   cum   in  hisce  Europseis   regnis  Literatura 
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olim  fat'isceret,  ad  taiem  defectum  reparandum  ad  Arabes  con- 
fugerunt  Doctiores  sitientem  awimam  refecturi,  ab  eorum 
codicibus  petentes  Euclidis  Elementa,  Ptolemaei  Almagestum, 
Philosophise  Aristotelicae  Elucidationes  per  Averroem  et  alios, 
et  alia  multa  narratu  longa  et  suo  genere  utilia,  quse  in  origi- 
nal! Graeco  vel  perierant,  vel  saltern  erudito  orbi  tunc  non 
comparuerant.  Nam  majorem  partem  eruditionis  Grsecx, 
quam  hodie  ab  ipsis  fontibus  habemus,  ab  Arabum  manibus 
prius  accepimus.  ApoUonii  Pergaei  Conica  nuperis  annis  vui- 
gata,  petita  sunt  ex  Arabum  Thesauris,  ubi  adhuc  latent  multa 
veterum  scripta  quK  Arabes  eruditionis  avidi,  in  suam  Linguam 
transtulerunt,  quse  in  Originali  Lingua  deperdita,  ^x  Arabia 
denuo  repeti  et  insraurari  poterunt.' 

Nee  tantum  aliena  Inventa  nobis  exhibent,  sed  et  de  suo 
longe  plura  suppeditant,  proprije  Inventionis  ampliorem  raa- 
terise  sylvam  et  locupletiorem  omnigens  Literaturae  Thesaurum 
in  ipsa  Arabia  natum  depromentes  et  in  nostrum  usum  propa- 
gantes-  Quantum  in  Philosophiam  penetraverint  et  quid  in  ea 
prsestiterint,  ex  Echwar  Assepha  et  Ibu  Sina  et  Ibn  Rushd,  et 
aliorum  scriptis  abunde  constat.  De  Logica  seu  Rationis  arte 
plurima  Systemata  composuerunt  et  scripto  mandarunt  Arabes. 
De  Medicina  et  singulis  ejus  partibus  affatim  scripserunt,  in- 
finita  volumina  de  ea  Facultate  in  posterorum  inanus  transmit- 
tentes,  quasi  totius  Medicine  scaturigo  in  Arabia  fuerit,  aut 
^sculapium  hujus  Facukatis  parentem  sibi  solis  vendicare 
vellent.  Al  Chemise  Protoparentem  Gjeber  dictum,  Arabia 
peperit.  Grammatics  primordia  fuerunt  apud  Arabes,  a  qui- 
bus  artem  Grammaticam  primo  didicerunt  Judaei.  Scriptorum 
mathematicorum  inexhaustum  penu  supplant  Arabes,  qui  de 
tota  Mathesi  in  genere,  et   quoque   de  singulis  ejus  partibu* 


'  Quaniplaiimi  corrupt!  loci  iu  Gravels  aiictoribus  possunt  emendari  ope 
libroruin  Arabicorum.  Eruditus  Carolus  Giliotns  M.  D.  Parisicnsis  probe 
in  Arabica  et  aliis  Unguis  versatus  aliquot  locos  in  Operibus  Galeni  restaura- 
vit  eos  couferendo  cum  interpretationibiis  Arabicis.  Quidam  Codices  Grxci 
integriores  in  libris  Arabice  versis  quani  in  ipsis  antographis  Gra?cis  repe- 
riuntur,  quod  particulatim  in  Euclide  est  conspicuum.  Multi  alii  Codices 
extant  in  Linguam  Syriacam  aut  Arabicam  versi  qui  Graece  uusquam  hodie 
vLsuntur. 
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accurate  scripseruut  volumlna  plurima ;  cum  scientlas  mathe- 
jTiaticas  omnes  semper  in  deliciis  habuerint ;  et,  ut  prima  funda- 
menta,  mathematicas  Institutiones  de  Globis  seu  sphaeris 
scripserunt  multi.  Arithmeticx  Scriptores  plurimi  sunt,  et 
ipsas  numerorum  notas  habuimus  ab  Arabibus,  qui  eas  primo 
ab  Indis  acceperant.  Musicis  scriptis  Arabia  multum  resonat. 
Algebrae  Inventum  utilissimum  et  subtilissimum  illis  solis  ac- 
ceptum  referendum  est.  De  Geometria  scripserunt  multa. 
Astronomiam  (scientiam  quasi  a  coelo  super  eos  delapsam  et 
acceptam)  prse  omnibus  gentibus  coluerunt,  stellarum  fixarum 
Longitudinem  et  Latitudinem  Astrolabiis  metientes,  et  im- 
inensae  magnitudinis  Ouadrantibus  accurate  observantes,  et  in 
Globis  designantes;  et  Planetarum  Theorias  seu  annuas  ac 
diurnas  motiones,  in  Tabulis  calculatas,  exhibentes.  Prolixum 
esset  enarrare  omnia  •,  cum  nullum  sit  melioris  eruditionis  caput 
quod  non  ut  periti  magistri  pertractarunt  Arabes.  Rebus  mathe- 
maticis  operam  dederunt  Principes  et  sui  temporis  Caliphse,  inter 
quos  Al  Mamun,  et  alii  excelluere,  optimos  semper  in  re  mathe- 
matica  magistros  et  Coryphseos  undique  conquirentes,  et  in  sui 
subsidium  vocantes.  Rem  Geographicam  feliciter  tractarunt, 
et  de  ea  copiose  scripserunt  operibus  prolixis,  quorum 
Epitomen  in  Tabulas  congessit  ornatissimus  et  doctissimus  r^j 
Hamath  in  Syria  Princeps  Abulpheda.  Nee  in  re  historica 
minores  sunt,  suorum  Regum  et  Temporum  seriem  et  res  gestas 
exhibentes  et  memorise  mandantes.  Scripta  moralia  habent 
multa,  Poetis  plane  scatent.  Lexica  copiose  instruxerunt, 
Linguse  suce  proprietatem  et  elegantiam  hoc  modo  servantes  et 
seternitati  mandantes,  unde  omne  asvum  hanc  Linguam  tanquam 
ad  prototypum  et  originale  exemplar  exigere  potent.  Non 
enim  nisi  in  libris,  prassertim  Lexicis,  fideliter  servantur  Lingusci 
quae  alias  variationi  et  mutationi  subjectse  sunt.  Et  quidem 
librorum  multitudini  partim  tribuendum  est,  quod  Lingua 
Arabica  tam  paucas  mutationes  subierit.  De  Scientia  Juris 
Mohammedani  junctim  cum  Theologia  infiniti  Auctores  scrip- 
serunt Arabice  ;  et  non  nisi  ex  hac  Lingua  insana  eorum 
Dogmata  aut  sciri  aut  refutari  queunt. 

Doctorum  virorum  vitas  scripserunt  multi,  hoc  modo  caven- 
tes  ne  virorum,  de  Uteris  bene  meritorum,  memoria  periret. 
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usque   adeo   Doctos  et  eorum  doctrinam  sestimantes  et  cele- 
brantes. 

Sed  prseter  Mohammedanos,  multi  Christiani  Orientales  sua 
opera,  tam  ad  sacram  historiam  quam  ad  plurima  pietatis  capita 
spectantia,  Arabice  scripserunt.  Et  inter  alios  habemus  duos 
libros,  quorum  alter  Arabice  vocatur  Praxis  Pietatis,  alter 
vero  Totum  Iiominis  OJficium,  tam  nomine  quam  stvlo  et  materia 
nostris  de  eodem  argumento  Anglicis  libellis  adeo  similes,  ac  si 
nos  ab  illis,  aut  illi  a  nobis  transtulissent. 

Porro  Arabes  Mohammedani  (quod  poene  oblitus  fueram) 
optime  scripserunt  de  Historla  Naturali,  uti  de  meteoris,  de 
plantis  et  anlmallbus,  et  de  mineralibus  et  gemmis.  Et  quidem 
Nos  in  hoc  loco  elegantisslmum  de  Gemmis  Libellum  in  futuris 
prselectionibus  explicaturi  sumus  (Dei  permissu)  in  Vacatione 
sestiva. 

Infinitum  esset  hujus  Lingua  utllitates  et  optima  scripta 
percensere.  Ideoque  vela  contraham  Oratiunculam  ad  colopho- 
nem  perducturus,  obnixe  rogando  et  hortando  ut  hasce  Literas 
curare  velletis  ;  non  pigrescentes  in  cultura  hujus  Linguae,  quce 
tot  et  tam  egregia  in  omni  eruditionis  genere  scripta  exhibet ;  in 
qua  etiam  adhuc  plura  et  proestantiora  contineri  credendum  est, 
cum  fidem  mihl  fecerit  Legatus  Maroccanus,  in  sua  patria 
extare  Bibliothecas,  in  quarum  una  centum  millia,  in  alia 
ducenta  Voluminum  Arabicorum  servantur  ;  prseter  alias  Biblio- 
thecas minoris  notse  ac  molis,  quarum  una  viginti  mille  Libros 
Arabicos  continens  in  Hispaniam  olim  translata  est. 

Ad  hujus  Linguae  acquisitionem  faciliorem  prsesternenda  est 
Lingus  HebraYc'je  cognitio  j  et  turn  facilis  erit  ad  Arabicam 
aditus,  cum  inter  has  sit  cognatio  multa.  Pars  quidem  Gram- 
maticalis  in  quavis  Lingua  est  sterilis  et  sicca,  et  prima  fronte 
infructuosa  videtur.  Et  sic  omnium  disciplinarum  initia  primo 
ardua  ct  stupenda  apparent,  postea  vero  evadunt  grata  et  facilia. 
Eodem  modo  prima  hujus  Lingua;  elementa  discentibus  initio 
fortassis  ingrata  habeantur  :  sed  postea  fruendi  beneficium  dis- 
cendi  laborem  abunde  compensabit.  Fructus  enim  et  fruendi 
spes,  omnes  kbores  reddit  faciliores.  Ideoque  ad  Arabismum 
feliciter  colendum  invitet  Vos  politioris  in  eo  contents  Doct 
trinse  Suada.  Arabicos  libros  nocturna  versate  manu,  versate 
Vol.  IV.  No.  viii.  *jj 
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diurna  :  nee  formldatae  hujus  linguae  difficultates  levlores,  gene- 
rosas  vestras  mentes  ad  majora  natas  absterreant.  Nam  impiger 
animus  ne  quemvis  laborem  perferre  recusat,  cum  improbus 
labor  omnia  tandem  vincat.  Difficllia  sunt  pulchra  :  nee  ad 
Paradisum  coelestem  nisi  per  hujus  mundi  salebras  transitur. 
Idebque  nee  in  ipso  limine  terreantur  studiosi,  quamvis  primo 
vise  ignaris  eundum  sit  per  Arabiam  Desertam,  et  deinde  per 
Arabise  Petrae^e  salebrositates  transeundum ;  ciam  tandem  ad 
Arabiam  Felicem  tanquam  omnis  viroris  et  amoenitatis  Ely- 
sium perveniendum  sit,  dulcissimum  exantlati  studii  et  iaborls 
fructum  certo  reportaturis. 

Cumque  a  doctissimo  Electorum  Quintumviratu  pro  illustris- 
sima  eorum  virtute  et  pio  Literarum  Patrocinio,  hsec  provincia 
jam  mihi  demandata  sit,  magnum  operse  pretium  futurum  jesti- 
mavero,  si  mei  in  hac  parte  labores  debitum  effeetum  sortientes, 
in  studiosa  juventute  optatum  fructum  pepererint;  ut  ita  nee 
Pientissimus  Fundator  frustra  hunc  sumtum  fecisse,  nee  Lector 
ineassum  suam  operam  collocasse  videatur. 

Dumque  pro  virili  hujus  Linguae  propagationem  instituero, 
indubitata  spes  est,  eam  tanto  gratiorem  et  fructuosiorem  apud 
Juventufem  futuram,  quanto  magis  doctissimus  et  vigilantissi- 
mus  Vice-Cancellarius  suo  nutu  eam  approbaverit,  et  sua  inter- 
posita  autoritate,  eandem  frequentari  curaverit. 

Deus  verb  Clementissimus  orandus  est,  ut  inclyta  haec  Acade- 
mia  semper  beata  sit  Fide  pura  et  Religione  sincera,  floreatque 
eruditarum  literarum  cultu  in  perpetuum,  donee  tandem  lassatis 
humeris  sub  onere  fatiscat  Atlas,  et,  efFusis  e  sinu  stellis,  in 
unum  coalescant  regna. 
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AN    ESSAY, 

DESCRIPTIVE    OF 

A   CHART  OF  THE  TEN  NUMERALS 

IN  TWO  HUNDRED  LANGUAGES ; 

Printed  in  the  last  No.  of  the  Classical  Journal. 

On  the  first  peopling  of  Greece  and  Italy,  Europe,  and 
Asia,  and  on  their  parental  tongues,  or  rather  dialects  of 
one  Speech. 


As  a  preface  to  my  Essay,  I  must  quote  the  following  passages 
from  those  great  linguists,  Wilford  and  Sir  William  Jones.  [Jones' 
works,  p.  131,  133.]  "  Seven  hundred,  or  one  thousand  years  is 
sufficient  time  for  the  [Mosaic]  propagation,  diifusion,  and  esta- 
blishment of  the  human  race.  All  politicians,  arithmeticians,  and 
lawyers  agree,  [Hales  "on  the  Origination  of  Mankind,"  the  writers 
in  the  first  volume  of  the  Ancient  Universal  History,  and  yet  more, 
Mr.  Malthus  on  Population,]  that  men  increase  in  the  geometric 
progression,  2,  4,  8,  16',  &c.  Hence  it  is  easy  to  multiply  the  in- 
crease by  the  number  of  years."  Page  132.  "  Iran  is  the  centre 
of  the  circle  to  the  three  great  tribes,  Arabs,  Indoos,  Tartars,  [the 
parents  of  our  race,  tlie  only  aborigines.]''  (In  page  65,  66,  64,  of 
the  Asiatic  Researches,  vol.  ii.  of  the  Calcutta  edition.)  "  Iran 
alone  is  central ;  hence,  therefore,  the  three  great  races  diverged. 
There  is  no  tradition  of  an  ancient,  [oost-diluvian,  primitive,  abo- 
riginal,] emigration  the  opposite  way  ;  [from  the  frigid  to  the  tem- 
perate zone.]"  In  Jones's  works,  p.  135.  '  The  three  sons  of  Noah 
travelled  in  three  subdivisions.  The  children  of  Yafet,  [the  Ja- 
petusof  the  Latins,]  seem  from  the  traces  of  Sclavonian  [or  Sarma- 
tian]  names,  and  from  the  mention  of  being  "  enlarged,"  to 
have  produced  the  race,  which,^  for  want  of  a  correct  appellation, 

Vol.  IV.      No.  VIII.  E 
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we  call  Tartarian.  The  colonies  formed  by  the  sons  of  Shem  and 
Ham  appear  to  have  been  nearly  simultaneous,  and  among  those 
of  the  former  race,  so  many  names  are  incontestably  preserved  at 
this  hour  in  Arabia,  (for  Job,  or  his  author  wrote  in  that  tongue,) 
that  we  cannot  hesitate  in  pronouncing  them  Arabians ;  while 
Ham's  branch,  the  most  adventurous  of  whom  were  the  progeny 
of  Cush,  Mesr,  and  Rama,  (names  remaining  unchanged  in  San- 
scrit, and  highly  revered  by  the  Hindus,)  were,  in  all  probability, 
the  race  whoni  I  call  Indian,  and  to  which  we  may  give  any  other 
name  more  comprehensive.'  [Page  150.]  '  One  of  the  dwipas, 
or  great  peninsulas  of  the  earth,  is  called  by  the  Sanscrit  geogra- 
pher Valmick,  Cush ;  Cush  is  among  the  sons  of  Brama,  and  at 
tlie  head  of  an  ancient  pedigree  in  the  poem  now  (wholly)  translated, 
the  Ramayan ;  his  name  occurs  too  in  the  family  of  Rama  ;  and 
he  arose,  say  the  \'edas,  [in  their  style  of  allegory,  which  ap- 
proaches the  words  of  Moses,]  soon  after  the  deluge.'  (Pagfr' 
64. )  Pinkerton  on  the  Goths,  and  '  Mohsani  on  the  Twelve  Re- 
ligions, (translated  partly  in  Campbell's  "  Asiatic  Annual  Register, 
for  A.  D.  1806,")  prove,  that  in  Persia  there  was  a  monarchy  long 
before  the  Assyrian,  which  may  be  called  the  Hindu,  the  Cufian,  ■ 
the  Casdean,  [or  Chaldee,]  or  the  Scythic.  It  subsisted  many 
centuries.  Its  history  has  been  ingrafted  on  that  of  Ov/de,  [and 
that  of  Owde  on  the  first  Chinese  dynasty.']  [Page  66.']  *  A  late 
author  [Gibbon  m  his  '  posthumous  works,'  or  Mr.  Pinkerton]  con- 
cludes that  the  Goths  or  Scythians  came  from  Persia.  The  Saxon 
Chronicle,  with  reason,  brings  the  oldest  Britons  from  Armenia  : 
another  [Vallancey  or  O'Halloran]  contends,  that  the  Irish,  as  well  as 
they,  came  from  the  borders  of  the  Caspian.'  In  Jones's  Life,  by 
Lord  Teignmouth,  p.  297.  '  The  Sanscrit  has  certainly  an 
affinity  with  the  old  Irish  tongue.'  [\"ol.  1st,  and  page  242d,  of 
the  Asiatic  Researches  of  the  Calcutta  edition.]  '  There  Is  reason 
[from  the  roots  of  their  verbs,  and  the  forms  of  their  grammar,] 
for  supposing  both  the  Celtic  and  the  Gothic,  though  blended  with 
a  very  different  idiom,  had  the  same  origin  with  the  Sanscrit :  and 
the  old  Persian  may  be  added  to  the  same  family.'  [Wilford, 
in  vol.  viii.  p.  265.  269.  of  the  Asiatic  Researches.]  ♦  With  re- 
gard to  the  languages  both  ancient  and  modem,  from  India  to 
Britain,  tlaeir  radical  words,  verbs,  and  nouns,  with  others  regularly 
deduced  from  them,  are  in  a  great  measure  Sanscrit.  It  cannot  be 
expected  that  their  respective  grammars  should  preserve  much  affinity . 
In  the  eastern  parts  of  India  I  have  traced  the  decay  of  the  Sanscrit, 
in  some  of  its  [twelve]  dialects  more,  in  some  less.  One  very  old  dia- 
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lect,  theBali,  or  Bali-putras,  was  spoken  at  the  court  of  Magadha,  or 
Berar.  These  kings  descended  from  Bali,  or  Nanda.  It  perhaps 
somewhat  differed  from  that  used  in  Ava,  Siam,  Ceylon.'  [Jones  in 
p,  64,  vol.  ii.  of  the  Asiatic  Researches,  in  the  Calcutta  edition.] 

*  Tlie  language  [of  the  first  monarchy,  prior  to  the  Assyrian,]  was 
the  mother,  first  of  the  Sanscrit,  and  this  of  Parsi,  Zend,  Gothic, 
Greek,  Latin  ;  second  of  the  Assyriac,  Pahlavi  and  Chaldee;  third 
of  the  Tartar,  though  as  the  last  had  no  books,  we  cannot  trace 
their  idiom.'  [And  at  p.  422,  vol.  i.j  <  I  find  a  language  here, 
which  I  will  call  the  Hindi  [Indoo,]  prior  to  the  Sanscrit,  though 
five  words  in  six  be  Sanscrit ;  yet  its  basis,  the  inflection  and  regi- 
men of  verbs,  differ  as  widely  from  it,  as  the  German  from  the 
Greek. — Though  the  Devan^gari  characters  of  the  old  Indian 
tongues  be  not  so  very  ancient  as  are  some  inscriptions  now  found 
in  the  caverns  of  India,  [and  on  antiquarian  stones,  now  wisely 
removed  to  Calcutta,  and  valued  there  as  highly  as  our  Arunde- 
lian  marbles,  or  the  Duillian  inscription ;]  still  the  square  Chaldaic 
letters,  in  which  most,  though  not  all,  Hebrew  books,  [and  words, 
for  the  coins  in  the  Punic  and  Samaritan  letter  must  be  excepted,] 
are  now  copied,  were  originally  the  same,  or  copied  from  the  same 
prototype  with  the  Indian,  Arab,  Punic,  and  Ethiopic  letter.'  Wil- 
ford,  Asiatic  Researches,  vol.  viii.  p.  265.  '  Even  the  Sanscrit 
alphabet,  when  stripped  of  its  double  letters,  and  of  those  peculiar 
to  that  tongue,  is  the  Pelasgic,  and  every  letter  is  to  be  found  in 
that  or  the  old  [Runic,  or  Irish]  alphabets  of  Europe.'  One  book, 
elegant  and  costly,  but  useful  and  learned,  and  even  simple,  will 
prove  this  fact.  It  is  called  Fry's  Pantographia :  and  its  stolen  copy, 
"  the  Guide  to  Printers,"  proves  it  also.     Jones's  works,  p.  125. 

*  Though  the  Greeks  and  Phrygians  differed  somewhat  in  manners, 
and  perhaps  in  dialect,  they  had  an  apparent  afiinity  in  religion,  as 
in  language:  the  Dorian,  Ionic,  and  Eolian  families  migrated  [says 
Strabo,]  from  Europe  ;  and  it  is  agreed,  they  first  passed  from 
Egypt  to  Europe.'  [Page  14().]  'Some  passed  into  Italy  and 
Greece,  which  they  found  thinly  peopled,  and  supplanted  some 
tribes  and  united  with  others.'  Fry's  book  traces  the  history  of 
the  following  letters  ;  the  Eugubine,  Pelasgian,  Sigean.  Pinker- 
ton's  very  compressed  '  Dissertation  on  the  Goths  and  Scythians,' 
pursues  these  Pelasgic  tribes  in  their  emigration  from  Persia  into 
Thrace,  Thessaly,  Macedonia,  Etruria,  and  all  Italy,  and  happily 
terms  the  mixture  of  Coptic  and  Punic  in  that  old  post-diluvian, 
or  Assyrian  Greek,  called  the  Pelasgic,  "  a  fermentation,  which 
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improved,  even  prior  to  the  ages  of  Cadmus,  Orpheus,  and  Homer, 
that  crude  and  barren  idiom."  The  following  remark  is  nearly  as 
true  of  the  Hebrew  as  the  Sanscrit.  [Jones  m  the  Asiatic  Re- 
searches, in  the  Calcutta  edition,  vol.  i.  p.  422.]  '  Now  the  San- 
scrit bears  to  the  Greek  and  the  Latin  a  stronger  affinity,  both  in 
the  roots  of  verbs  and  in  the  forms  of  grammar,  than  could  have 
been  produced  by  accident ;  so  strong  that  no  philologer  could 
examine  all  the  three,  without  believing  them  to  be  sprung  from 
one  common  source,  which  perhaps  no  longer  'exists.'  [At  page 
138,  of  his  works.]  '  The  language  of  Noah,  [the  first  mother- 
tongue,]  is  irrecoverably  lost  ;  I  find  no  single  word  used  in  com- 
mon by  the  Arab,  Tartar,  and  Indian  families,  before  the  inter- 
mixture of  dialects  by  the  Moslem  conquests.'  And  in  the  ten 
lines  which  he  adds,  he,  satisfactorily  to  me,  dashes  in  pieces  the 
flimsy  plan  oi  Bryanfs  roots.  Now,  according  to  Moses,  the  three 
sons  of  Noah  survived  the  flood,  each  nearly  half  a  millenium  ; 
and  consequently  each  taught  to  his  grandchildren  his  ovm  tra- 
ditional, post-diluvian,  and  domestic  language.'  This  speech,  (it 
is  observed  above,  by  Sir  William  Jones,)  changed  by  degrees  into 
**  the  language  of  the  Jirst  post-diluvian  empire ;  into  the  mother  of 
the  Sanscrit,  the  Parsi,  and  the  Zend  ;  of  the  Assyriac,  Pahlavi, 
and  Chaldee."  In  attending  to  this  patriarchal  language,  therefore, 
we  are  listening  to  the  tones  of  the  venerable  grandchildren  of 
Noah! 


'  Had  king  Alfred  lived  the  same  lengthened  period  of  500  years,  he  wonld 
liave  been  enabled  to  have  taught  the  pnre  Saxon  to  the  celebrated  Wickliffe, 
in  A.  D.  1400,  and  in  that  case,  his  famous  bible,  which  is  the  basis  and  found- 
ation of  our  vulgar  Englisli,  would  have  been  written  in  the  purest  Saxon! 
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.It  is  an  amusing  employment  to  make,  (if  I  may  be  permitted  to 
repeat  Dr.  Johnson's  expression,)  a  Lord  Anson's  voyage  around 
the  nations  yet  speaking  the  mother-tongues  of  Asia  the  greater, 
who  were,  as  Strabo  and  the  Ten  Numerals  prove  ofAoy>.'y)TTOi  or 
of  a  congenial  race,  and  of  an  homogenous  tongue ;  or  those  of 
Asia  Minor,  who  were  tribes,  (said  Homer,  b.  2.  from  his  personal 
inspection,)  of  the  old  Pelasgic  language,  and  of  Grecian  race,  or 
^xe^lioi^aipmai  i.  e.  of  tlie  Assyrian  and  Chaldaic  idiom  :  or  of  the 
tongue  of  the  Gods,  or  of  the  "  Mysteries/'  or  the  Sanscrit.  It  is 
interesting  thus  to  detect  vast  masses  of  these  congenerous  ernpires 
in  Upper  Asia  and  on  the  ^gean  sea,  placed  in,  or  contiguous  to, 
the  grand  parental  race  of  Iran,  in  the  works  of  Sir  William  Jones  j 
of  Persia,  according  to  the  dissertation  on  the  Scythae  by  Pinkerton ; 
of  the  Chaldea  of  Walton's  Polyglott,  of  Assyria  in  the  opinion  of 
Chamberlayne,  in  his  Appendix  to  his  specimens  of  120  Pater- 
nosters, "  of  Upper  India  and  Parthia,"  in  my  "  Nciv  Chart  of  the 
ten  numerals  in  200  tongues,'''  and  of  the  "  Midland  Asia,"  of  that 
industrious  German,  who  has,  in  the  year  1810,  published  the  Lord's 
prayer  in  more  than  500  dialects  of  the  tongues  of  man  !  It  is  a 
pleasing  and  unexpected  discovery,  thus  to  trace,  and  thus  to  visit 
teh  ancient  metropolis  of  the  human  race,  the  aboriginal  people, 
the  mighty  circle  of  the  Hebrew,  or  old  Chaldee  nations  ;  to  find 
each  colony  as  neighbouring  to  its  parental  country,  and  each  dia- 
lect as  naturally  diverging  from  its  motlier -language,  as  in  optics 
a  pencil  of  rays  diverges  and  is  diffused  from  one  large  focus.  By 
reading  the  above  six  authors,  we  happily  ascertain  the  fl^ct,  that 
in  the  five  divisions  of  the  globe,  (for  the  smooth  word  Polynesia 
in  Pinkerton,  or  the  revived  term  of  the  Australia  in  th'e  French 
circumnavigators,  forms  an  ample  fifth,)  merely  three  or  eight 
grand  stocks  of  nations,  or  at  the  highest  calculation,  merely  sixteen 
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primitive  languages  are  to  be  seen,  (as  in  the  note  ; ')  for  the  oral 
speeches  used,  the  four  on  the  mountains  of  Caucasus,  the  nine  on 


Ch 


Blair's 
Chron. 


1706. 


1437. 
130j. 


1234. 

1185. 

1184. 

1015. 

800. 

776.* 

753. 

603. 

606. 

606. 

612. 

616. 

599. 

559. 

559. 

551. 

530. 

500. 

•Ml.  Dates  on  Egypt,  India,  and  China. 

Blair's     Hales'     r^  .      ,       ., 
r^,  /-I  Dates  by  others, 

Chron.    Chron.  •' 

1742.  Nitocris. 

1600.  Bharata     king 
of  India.    Bartolo- 
uieo's  Travels. 
1390.  The   place    of 
colures  first  known 
there. 
1308.  Sespstris      king      of 
Egypt. 

1301.  Vyasa  collects 

the  3  old  Vedas. 
1214.  The  history  in 
the  ftlaha  Baarat. 
See  Jones  in  As. 
Res. 
1211.  Creesha,      the 
hero  of  that  poem. 
1275.  Phaeron      king      of 
Egypt. 

1290.  Rama  king  of 
Owde :    Davis    in 
As.  Res. 
1214.  Proteus      king      of 

Egypt. 
1124.  Rhampse,  also 

1014.  Bhoddoe     ap- 
pears     in     India. 
Jones  in  As.  Res. 
*  769.  So  king  of  Egypt,  or 
Sobacus. 

750.  Confucius     in 

Jones. 
664.  EraofSomono- 
codom.    Kcemp- 
fer's  Japan. 

*  Let  the  reader  reflect  on  these  three  synchronisms.  They  connect  profane 
and  sacred  history  !  ! ! 

N.  B.  The  biography  and  genealogy  of  many  of  the  tongues ! ! !  The  root 
of  sixteen  languages  in  my  Cha)t  is  the  Hebrew  and  Sanscrit. 

In  the  year  before  Christ,  2153,  the  Hebrew  arose  into  existence:  it  died 
away  at  the  Babylonish  captivity,  B.  C.  600.  It  florished,  therefore,  1653 
years ! ! ! 

The  Chaldee  of  the  age  of  Daniel  and  Ezra  :  it  is  contained  in  the  Poly- 
glott. 

Abou42153,  the  Syriac  rose  j  it  died  away,  probably,  A.  D.  1650  :  it  fs  in 
the  Polyglott. 

About  559,  arose  to  view  the  Samaritan,  or  old  Parthian  and  Mede  ;  nearly 
Hebrew.     Its  famous  pentateuch  is  included  in  the  Polyglott. 

About  2153,  arose  the  Arabic  of  the  book  of  Job. 

About  2783,  arose  the  language  of  Tyre,  or  the  Punic  :  it  survives  in  the 
Shilhi.    See  my  Chart  of  Numerals. 

Welsh,  or  the  oldest  Celtic.  Richard  the  Monk  says,  that  Britain  was  first 
inhabited  in  A.  M.  3000  [probably  1000  B.  C]   ^ 


'  Hates'  Chron.  dates  Years 
of  each  dialect,  or  its  before 
longevity.  Christ. 

Abram  was  born,  2153. 

Israel      settled       m}^^,a 
Egypt,  r^*- 

Cadmea  built,  1494. 

King  Pandion,  1439. 

Jabin,  king  of  Cana-  } 
an,  in  "  Judges."    5 

iEgeus  dies, 

Trojan  war  ends, 

Solomon  reigns, 

Jonah  prophecies, 

The  Olympiads, 

Rome  built, 

Thales    foretels     an  } 
eclipse  in  Herod.   S 

Nineveh  destroyed, 

Necho  king  of  Egypt, 

King  Apries,  Hophra, 

Cyrus   was  king    of } 
Persia,  5 

obtains  Media, 

and  Babylonia, 

Herodotus  lives  about 

and,  as  he  says,  400 
after  Homer.  Hence 
Homer's  age,  900. 
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the  hills  o£  die  interior  of  Ava,  and  in  the  interior  of  Indian  Ame- 
rica the  one  extended  tongue  in  eleven  dialects,  tlie  four  Eskimaux 
with  other  barbarous  idioms,  and  the  fourteen  distinct  speeches  of 
middle  Africa  are  described,  as  invented  and  rudely  compounded 
in  ages,  comparatively  modern, — bj  Gueldenstasdt  or  Wilkinson, 
his  translator,—  by  Sir  William  Jones,  and  Vv  ilford  and  Buchanan 
in  the  Asiatic  Researches, — by  "  Barton  on  the  origin  of  the  Ame- 
rican tribes  and  idioms,"  and  by  the  wisest  and  most  philosophic  of 
all  the  modem  travellers,  Humboldt,  in  his  Volume  on  New  and  Old 
Mexico, — by  the  "papers  published  by  the  African  Association," 
and  by  the  notes  in  them  upon  Horneman  and  Mungo  Park,  by  the 
learned  orientalist  Marsden,  and  even  by  the  notes  upon  Marsden's 
annotations,  contained  in  "  Jackson's  travels  in  Morocco,"  and  in 
his  remarks  on  the  numerous  tribes  along  the  Niger  and  Zaara,  or 
the  Desert. 

Thus  in  the  old  age  of  the  world,  a  novel  scene  is  exhibited  to 
our  view  of  an  hundred  modern  tribes,  inventing  each  a  perfectly 
new  language  ;  thus  the  ancient  scene  is  revived  before  our  eyes, 
of  all  the  five  dialects  of  Greece,  Ionia  and  ^olis  meeting  in  one 
tongue,  and  of  a  second  Greece  peopling  a  second  Magna  Grsecia  ; 
in  the  instance  of  the  blacks  of  St.  Domingo,  or  the  Maroons  lately 
in  Jamaica,  compounding  from  various  ancient  speeches  one  grand, 
yet  ruder  idiom,  which  is  intelligible  to  all  these  negroes,  who  are 
untvilling  emigrants,  transported  thither  from  a  hundred  districts  in 
Africa.  Thus  tire  long  exploded  system  of  Lord  Monboddo  "  on 
Man"  will  be  read  with  new  eyes  by  his  learned  and  highly-en- 
lightened countrymen,  on  the  practicability/  of  forming  an  entirely 


Before  773,  Basque,  or  Biscayan;  its  date  is  prior  to  the  building  of 
Rome. 

Before  2412,  arose  the  old  Coptic  and  the  Ethiopic  :  both  in  the  Poly- 
glott ;  the  first  survives  in  the  Coptic,  the  second  in  the  Abyssinian. 

Before  227  7,  arose  the  Sanscrit:  it  revives  in  its  thirteen  dialects :  many 
are  specified  iu  my  Chart  of  Numerals,  more  in  the  bibles  now  printed  by  the 
"  Bible  Society."  Like  the  spreading  Indian  fig-tree,  all  these  thirteen  roois 
are  now  branched  into  wide  trees. 

The  Balic  used  in  Siaui  and  Ava,  see  Wilford,  quoted  above. 

Before  2554,  arose  the  Peh'.avi,  or  oldest  Persian:  it  resembled  the  Arabic ; 
it  died  nearly  at  the  Christian  era.  The  Parsi  is  dead  also.  The  Zend- 
avesta,  of  the  age  of  the  Magi,  died  prior  to  Mahomet:  in  the  Polyglott,  onf 
specimen  of  more  modein  Persian  is  preserved. 

Afghan  is  of  an  age  uncertain. 

Armenian  has  become  a  written  language  only  at  tlie  era  of  Chvist.  Iti 
bible  is  included  in  the  Polyglott. 
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new  speech  ;  and  his  true  and  historical  facts,  (not,  indeed,  his  idle 
fancy  of  "  tailed  men,")  will  be  used  to  render  clear,  and  more 
credible,  the  assertions  of  my  bold  and  sagacious  correspondent, 
the  Rev,  William  Tooke,  in  his  "  four  volumes  on  the  strangely 
mingled  people  subject  to  the  Russian  empire,"  viz.  that  of  the 
three  Tartarian  clans,  the  Samojede,  Finnish,  and  Turkman ;  all 
are  noiv  compounding  one  new  language,  from  two,  or  even  three 
old  tongues  ;  that  new  dialects  are  now  branching  from  all  the 
three  mother  speeches  ; — that  all  the  tribes  of  Siberia  are  derived 
from  three  races  ;  and  that  in  Tartary,  novel  terms  are  yearly 
coined. 

So  true  is  the  classical  observation  of  Horace  on  the  fugitive 
reign  of  words ! 

Nedum  sermonum  stet  lionos  et  gratia  vivax, 

■ cadentque 

Quse  nunc  sunt  in  honore  vocabula,  si  volet  usus. 

Instructed  by  these  learned  and  sagacious  authors,  we  may 
boldly  apply  their  reasoning  to  the  state  of  the  patriarchal  world 
during  the  first  millenium  after  the  flood.  We  may  assert  that 
national  circumstances  would  occur  in  Asia  the  Less,  in  Thrace, 
Italy,  Greece,  Germany,  Gaul,  and  Britain,  minutely  similar  to 
these  modern  scenes  in  the  new  colonizations  of  Siberia  and  Tar- 
tary, of  Haiti,  of  Kentucky,  and  Louisiana.  And  we  may  conclude 
in  the  very  words  of  the  great  oriental  and  biblical  student.  Sir 
William  Jones,  [Asiatic  Researches,  i.  426.]  that  one  "  Millenium 
after  the  flood  was  fully  equal  to  the  settlement  of  nations,  the 
foundation  of  states  and  empires,  the  cultivation  of  civil  society," 
[and  the  formation  of  new  tongues,  or  rather  new  dialects  from 
one  speech.]  Now  if  my  reader  will  consult  the  chronological 
dates  of  the  origir  of  each  nation,  and  its  colony,  drawn  from  Mr. 
Hales;  and  from  Maurice  and  the  Asiatic  Researches;  he  too  will 
admit  this  dark  millenium  to  be  a  credible  and  historical  fact.  If  the 
reader  be  an  oriental  scholar,  on  the  slightest  inspection  of  my  "  New 
Chart  of  the  ten  numerals,  in  200  tongues,  oral,  or  reduced  to  a  gram- 
mar, dead  or  living,"  he  will  be  satisfied  that  the  circle  of  the  Chaldee 
and  Sanscrit  nations  comprehended  in  the  above  millenium,  Iran, 
India,  Syria,  Media,  Parthia,  Arabia,  the  Philistine,  or  Punic  race, 
Egypt,  Abyssinia,  Persia,  the  Afghans,  Armenia,  the  Celts,  or 
Welsh  and  Irish,  with  the  venerable  Cantabri,  or  Biscayans.     As 
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an  orientalist,  he  will  also  admit,  upon  a  perusal  of  the  dissertations 
in  Walton's  Polyglott,  and  in  the  Asiatic  Researches,  particularly 
from  the  papers  v/ritten  therein  by  Jones  and  Wilford,  posterior 
to  the  dissertation  on  the  Scythians  by  Pinkerton  ;  that  the  Farsi, 
or  Perse,  and  the  Pehlavi,  two  varieties  of  the  oldest  Persian,  are 
the  fertile  sisters,  the  one  of  the  Pelasgic  Greek,  and  its  ^olic 
dialect,  the  Latin  ;  the  other  of  the  wonderful  Arabic. 

If  the  reader  of  our  narrative,  concerning  this  post-diluvian 
millenium,  be  merely  a  classic,  and  not  an  orientalist,  he  will  yet 
peruse  with  avidity  the  '  Scythian  dissertation'  of  Pinkerton,  and 
his  recital  of  their  first  residence  in  Persia ; — of  their  emigration 
to  the  shores  of  the  Black  Sea,  and  into  Thrace  ;  of  their  old  Pe- 
lasgic speech,  heard  even  by  Herodotus  at  Crestona,  in  Thrace, 
nearly  500  years  before  Christ  :  (very  similar,  probably,  to  the 
eight  brazen  Etrurian  tables,  found  at  Cortona ;)  and  of  the  subse- 
quent refinement  at  Athens,  of  that  rude  Pelasgic  idiom,  accord- 
ing to  the  testimony  of  the  same  Herodotus. 

As  an  admirer  of  the  classics,  such  a  reader  would  first  be  asto- 
nished, as  even  Herodotus  was  surprised,  at  this  change  of  the  Pelasgic 
speech,  from  an  Asiatic,  Hebrew,  or  Sanscrit  tongue,  into  the  Attic 
Greek.  He  will  watch  the  progress  of  this  change,  the  completion 
of  which  required,  probably,  300  years.  He  will,  for  this  end, 
compare  the  very  numerous  roots,  which  are  similar  in  sense  and 
in  sound,  in  the  Hebi^ew  or  Persian,  and  the  Greek.  He  will 
listen  to  the  new  tones  and  the  stammering  infantine  sounds  of 
these  early  Greeks,  issuing  in  this  millenium  from  that  cradle  of 
our  race,  from  the  Assyrian,  or  Hebraic,  or  Sanscrit  empire  ;  and 
learning  or  inventing  those  thousands  of  phrases,  which  the  four 
predecessors  of  Homer  and  Hesiod,  who  are  mentioned  with  enco- 
miums in  "  jElian's  Various  Histories,"  modulated  into  charmino- 

o 

verse,  and  sonorous  periods.  Graiis  dedit  ore  rotundo  magna 
loqui. 

Such  a  curious  classic  reader,  would  also  watch  the  slow 
progress  of  the  wild  children  of  Latium  and  Hetruria,  when  they 
were  guilty  of  'every  anomaly"  in  grammar,  and  of  every  vulga- 


'  All  the  Greek  and  all  the  Latin  Grammars  contain  a  long  list  of  these 
anomalies,  which  are  called  "  words  without  the  regular  cases,  or  asymptols," 
nouns  and  verbs  undeclined  and  undeclinable  iu  the /rgM/rtrmetliQd  of  oilier 
nouns  and  other  verbs,  verbs  defective  or  deponent,  and  of  other  very  jjiiper- 
fect  and  ill-rcgulatcd  forms,  as  the  impersonal  and  the  a'.ixiliary.  All  these 
forms  are  a  remnant  of  the  ancient  barbarism,  all  are  contrary  to  correct  and 
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rity  in  speech,  when  the  wretched  Latinity  of  the  laws  of  the 
twelve  tables  was  the  current,  nay  the  courtly  and  the  urbane 
language  of  the  proud  citizens,  and,  of  the  lordly  conquerors  of 
republican  Rome  rising  to  greatness.  When  these  Latian  savages, 
or  disciplined  American  Indians,  caught  in  every  twenty  words, 
or  sounds,  two  from  the  Cimbric  or  Celtic,  (see  the  Welsh  anti- 
quarian works  of  Mr.  Davies,  and  the  Classical  Journal,  No.  5.) 
six  from  the  Scythic,  Gothic,  or  old  Teutonic,  (see  the  former 
half  of  "  Pinkerton's  dissertation  on  the  Scythians  ;' )  two  from  the 
Sclavonic  or  Sarmatian,  or  barbarous  Mede,  (see  Tookes  work  on 
*<  the  history  of  Russia,"  in  two  volumes  ;)  eight  from  the  old 
Pelasgic,  or  the  Asiatic  Greek,  spoken  in  Lydia,  (see  .^Elian's 
histories,  which  assert  the  Latin  to  be  semi-greek ;)  and  the 
remaining  two,  either  from  the  Hebrew  and  the  Punic,  (see  Little- 
ton's Latin  Dictionary,  and  Sir  William  Drummond's  Essay  on 
the  Herculanensia,)  or  from  the  Sanscrit  and  the  earliest  Brachma- 
nic,  (see  "  the  work  of  Sir  William  Jones :")  when,  to  be  brief, 
the  heterogeneous  and  amalgamated  dialect  of  Hetruria,  as  is 
proved  by  Sir  W.  Drummond,  in  the  Classical  Journal,  upon  the 
*'  Old  Inscription,"  No.  iv.  p.  907,  consisted  of  words  fortuitously 
collected  from  Phoenician  seamen,  or  from  the  haughty  magistracies 
and  imperial  edicts  of  the  great  Assyrian  monarchs  ;  out  of  whose 
domain  their  Lydian  ancestors  had  then  lately  fled  in  ships,  or 
had  voluntarily  emigrated  by  land  in  caravans,  v/ith  their  flocks 
and  herds,  or  in  large  companies  protected  by  their  own  warriors, 
throughout  Thrace,  along  the  Danube  to  the  river  Po.  Sitch 
was  the  origin  of  the  Latin :  the  sturdy  infant  required  one 
thousand  years  for  his  finished  growth ;  the  tongue,  like  the 
empire,  aiTived  at  its  full  strength  and  its  perfect  state  in  the 
age  of  Ennius :  it  florished  to  that  of  Constantine :  it  died 
gradually. 

The  history   of  the    rise,    decline,  and  extinction  of  the  Latin 


philosophical  analysis,  all  betray  a  want  of  precision  and  of  order  in  the  rude 
thoughts  and  ideas  of  those  Latin,  Pelasgic,  Lydian,  Asiatic  savages,  who 
laid  the  foundation  of  the  Latin  language,  and  the  basis  even  of  the  more 
perfect  Greek  Grammar,  1000  years  before  Christ,  and  a  few  centuries  after 
the  flood  !  Every  scholar,  even  in  the  modern  German,  and  the  modern 
English  tongues,  will  understand  and  feel  the  force  of  tlie  above  remarks  in 
their  own  idioms,  whenever  he  recollects,  that  "  may,  can,  shall,  will,"  in  the 
English  grammar,  seem  to  be  verbs  defective,  and  mere  auxiliaries,  but  that 
in  the  German  Ihcy  are  perfect  and  finished  verbs,  declined  through  all  the 
regular  moods,  and  all  the  usual  tenses ! 
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tongue,  indeed,  may  be  dispatched  in  a  few  lines,  and  may  convey 
to  every  classic  scholar  the  manner  of  the  extinction  and  the  death 
of  other  languages,  oriental  or  modem  :  or  of  their  revival  only  in 
numerous  dialects,  as  similar  each  to  its  own  mother  tongue,  as 
those  dialects,  of  which  my  Ten  Numerals,  and  Chamberlayne's 
pater-nosters,  and  Sir  William  Jones's  dissertations,  and  the  thou- 
sands of  translated  bibles  in  the  Bible  Society,  give  a  clear  idea. 

Ennius  the  poet  boasted,  (say  the  compilers  of  the  Ancient 
Universal  History,)  that  he  was  able  to  read  the  Latin  and  the 
Oscan.  The  third  Classical  Journal,  and  Drummond's  Hercu- 
lanensla  will  convince  us,  tliat  the  Oscan  was  a  dialect  of  the 
Etrurian  speech.  "  PInkerton  in  his  Scythians  or  Goths"  has 
decided,  contrary  to  the  opinion  of  these  writers  in  the  tliird 
Classical  Journal,  that  the  coins  and  inscriptions  of  the  old  Etru- 
rians are  certainly  wTitten  in  the  oldest  Latin.  Gibbon's  History 
in  the  eighth  volume  and  the  fifth  section  asserts,  of  "  the  savage 
dialect  of  the  Eugubine  tables,  that  the  root  is  undoubtedly 
Latin  ;"  and  that  "  the  eight  tables  of  brass,  dug  up  at  Cortona, 
part  in  the  Etruscan  letter,  and  part  in  the  Pelasgic,  are  really 
ancient  monuments  of  the  early  state  of  the  Roman  tongue."  The 
laws  of  the  '  twelve  tables,'  in  a  very  rude  and  ungrammatical  idiom, 
are  contained  in  the  Pandects  of  Justinian,  and  in  other  legal  works. 
The  remarkable  monument  of  Duillius,  and  the  second  below  have 
often  been   quoted  with  notes :   in  the  note  belotv  a  comjiarison ' 

Columna  Rosirata. 

'  Bilios  M.  F.   COS.    advorsowt  Cartacinienscis  en  DnilliKS  -  advcrsuJH-in 

Sicilia  Siri!i(( 

rem    cerens,  Egest,   amos,  cocnatos  popli  Roniani  geren.s,Eq.aniicoscogii, 

artisumad  arcti.«snnia 

obsedeoned /cfmet ;  legioneis  Cartacinienseis  omneis  wcexeniit;  legioncs 

maximosque  macistratos,  liicaes  bovebos  relicteis  elepliantibus  relictis, 

novem,  castreis  exfociont,  Macelam,  itiEenitani  iirbcm  etitigiunt,  miaiitam 

pugnandod  cepet,  en  que  eodem  macestrato;/  prospire  — do  cepit — tiafw 

,             .,            ,      .                ^  navibus  iiiari-gessit,  re- 

rem  navebos  niarid  consol  primes  ceset,  resmecosque  ninsniie 

classesque  navales  prime*  ornavet,  paravetque  die-  m-imus-d'cbi/s 

bos  Lx :  p     .        i 

ciunque  eis  navibos  claseis  paenicas  omneis  para-  .  • 
tasque 

„    ,     .  .      .  ,    ,         .       ,  smTnmas-j)raEsente  max- 

sumas  copias  Cartaciniensis  preesenterf  niaxmioa  ^         ^ 

J.  ^  ^       ,    ,  ,.    ,  .  .  ,      .     ^  37a  tore  illorum, — alto 

dictatored  oforum,  en  altod  marirt  piunando  \u-ct  „,^  ,,■  ,  •, -^ 

^  *  Ilia.-!  i-VH.  11  * 

XXX  que  naveis  cepet  cum  socieis,  septeni  resinomqnt     j-(,jm,„^. 
ducis 

quinresmosque  triresmosque  naveis  xx  depresit,  depressit, 

aurom  captom  nummei        ,  arccntom  captom  pracda    aurum-nummus  argcur 
iiumd-c/ave  captom  des  mm- grave 
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between  the  terminations  of  its  cases,  and  those  of  the  Greek  noun, 
will  prove  an  incipient,  but  not  a  wide,  variation  from  the  ^olic 
and  Doric  Greek  grammar.  The  antiquarian  fragments  of  Ennius 
and  Pacuvius,  and  the  comedies  of  Piautus,  in  many  antiquarian 
endings  of  nouns  and  of  verbs,  the  affected  imitations  of  such 
endings  in  Tacitus,  Virgil,  Terence,  and  Sallust,  as  quoi  instead 
of  cui  and  vitai  for  vitae,  show  a  fainter  resemblance  to  the  vene- 
rable Greek  of  Homer's  age,  a  resemblance  which  almost  disap- 
peared, (except  to  the  discerning  eyes  of  the  greatest  of  anti- 
quaries, ^lian,  Varro,  and  Plutarch,)  in  the  remote  and  refined 
reign  of  Augustus,  and  in  the  improved  orthography  of  Cicero 
in  prose,  and  of  Ovid  in  verse  .•'  The  Latin  dictionary  of  Ains- 


triumphoque    navalcfZ    pijedati    poplora    Romauom  ,.          , 

donavet  navah-prajda 

daptivos   Cartacinienseis  incenuos   diixet  ante    cu-  captivos-ingenuos  -  cur- 

loin  mm 

priirosqueconsol  deSicilisclase-queCartacinienseom  elasse-ensinm 

trioiiipavet.  Earom  rerom  erco  s.  p.  q.  R.  eihancce 
columnam.  P. 


rerum  ergo. 


The  "  Philosopliical  Transactions,"  for  the  year  1774,  contains  this  inscrip- 
tion, Avritten  in  the  U.  C.  494.  We  may  compare  its  terminations,  first  with 
the  Greek,  and  secondly  with  Augustan  Latin. 


Hone  oino  ploirume  consentiont.  R. 
duonoro  optunio  fuisse  viro  Luciom 
Soipione  filios  Barbati  consol.  censor, 
aidihs.  hie.  t'uet  hie  cepit  Corsica, 
Aleriaqiie  urbe  dedet  tempestatibus 
aide  mereto. 


Hunc  unum  phnimi  consenti«nt  Ro- 
niEe  bouor«»«  optinuim  fuisse  viruwi 
Lucium  Scipionem.  Filiiis  Barbati 
consul  censor  cPdilis  hie  fuit.  hie  ce- 
pit Corsicam  Aleriamque  urbem,  de- 
dit  tempestatibus  ced«ni  merito. 


When  we  read  in  the  granmiar  and  syntax,  and  even  in  the  anomalous  and 
irregular  terminations  of  the  words  in  the  above  lines,  so  vast  a  distance 
from  the  Latin  of  Cicero's  age,  or  of  nearly  three  centuries,  we  may  credit 
the  passage  in  Polybius'  Hist.  1.  3.  c.  3.  "  The  language  which  was  used  in 
the  times  [of  the  first  Brutus,]  is  so  different  from  thejjreseuf  L,at'm,  that  fre- 
qnintJy  the  best  interpreters,  after  the  closest  ap}>lication,  are  utiable  to  explain 


"  And  what  was  Chaucer  once,  shall  Drijdcn  be." 

For  the  merest  English  scholar  will  understand  the  above  fact  by  the  fol- 
lowing parallel  case  in  his  own  nur.«c's  tongue.  Let  him  open  first  Wicklifte's 
Bible,  and  secondly  the  pure  Anglo-Saxon,  and  thirdly  the  old  Saxon  Chro- 
nicles ;  all  written  A.  D.  1400,  1066,  and  600;  and  as  he  «sc«Kk  each  500 
years,  these  English,  Anglo-Saxon,  Saxon  idioms,  "  are  so  different  from  the 
present  English,  tliat  few,  indeed,  are  able  to,  explain  them." 

'  Dr.  Valpy's    excellent   Latin  and   Greek   Grammars  will    prove    their 
grammars    to    be   copies   of   each    other.     A   verbal    comparison    of  the 
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worth  will  be  sufficient  to  indicate  the  derivation  of  the  majority  of 
its  words  or  roots  from  the  Greek  ;  while  that  of  Littleton  will 
betray  the  derivation  of  the  SCO  ancient  Greek  roots,  "  (Adam 
Smith's  MS.  at  the  106th  and  ISith  pages,  enumerated  them,) 
from  the  more  ancient  Hebrew.  Parkhurst  in  his  Greek  Lexicon 
has  asserted,  that  half  the  Greek  roots  occur  in  our  Testament. 
And  Adam  Smith  has  sensibly  observed,  upon  this  remarkable 
circumstance  of  so  copious  a  tongue,  as  tliat  of  the  70,000  Greek 
words  and  derivatives  in  Scapula  and  Stephanus,  being  tlius 
reduceable  to  300  roots,  that  "  their  language  must  have  been 


Greek  and  Latin  pater-nosteis  will  convince  us,  that  even  five  words  in  six 
are  alike  ! 

Greek.  The  Latin  synonymous  wovis. 

Pater  eni5n,  o   en  tois  ouranois  [or]  Pater  noster  qui  in  ca'lis 

koilois 

agiastheto  to  onoma  sou  sanctificetur  nonien  tuusn 
sii  in  Doric  is  tu. 

eltheto  e  basileia  sou  veniat  regnum  luum 

N.B.  The  Latins  do  use  Basilica, 

genetheto  to  thelema  sou,  os  gignatur  (fiat)  voluntas  tua,  ut 

en  ourano  or  koilo  kai  epi  tes  ges.  in  ccelo,  que  (et)  in  terra, 

ton  arton  emon  ton  epiousion  dos  emin  fartum  nostrum  essentiale  da  nobis 

semcron,  hodie 

kai  aphes  emin  ta  ophcileniata  que  (et  fac  ut)  abeanl  a  nobis  debita 

emon,  os  kai  emeis  apliiemen  nostra,  ut  (et)  que  nos  remittimus 

tois  opheiletais  emon.  debitoribus  nostris 

kai  me  eisenegkes  emas  eis  (et)  que  ne  inferos  in 

peirasmon  tentatiouem, 

alia  rusaf  emas  apo  ton  ponerou.  alias  (sed)  crue  nos  a  male. 

Oti  or  otti  sou  estin  e  basileia,  kai  e  (ut)  quod  tua  est  basilica  (potestas), 

dunaniis,  kai  e  doxa  eis  tous  aionas.  que  (et)  potestas,  gloriaque 

usque  (ad)  asva. 

It  would  have  been  a  more  agreeable  task  to  copy  tlie  translation  from 
Castalio's  elegant  Latinity,  than  from  the  vulgate  ;  but  I  write  for  the  mere 
English  student,  and  quote  only  this  monki^l!  Latin.  Now,  if  the  reader  will 
sum  up  the  above  words,  he  will  find  that  merely  ten  words  ditTer  in  the  two 
languages,  while  more  than  fifty  minutely  agree,  if  we  include  the  Doric 
article  :  and  the  two  grammars  preserve  so  remarkable  a  resemblance,  that 
the  few  men  of  manure  age,  who  begin  to  study  for  Holy  Orders,  are  usually 
advised  to  learn  the  two  grammars  of  Dr.  Valpy,  tiic  Etou  and  Portroyal,  at 
the  sa)]ie  time,  aad  to  compare  and  appreciate  their  affinities  in  nouns  and 
verbs.  Even  so  cheap  and  so  brief  a  chart ,  as  Bagley's  "  guide  to  twelve 
tongues,"  or  "  their  twelve  short,  but  elegant  grammars,"  at  SS.  Latin,  and 
Greek,  will  indicate  tlie  same  truth. 
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formed  and  compounded  principally  among  themselves,"  i.  e.  by 
the  savage  Greeks  of  the  Lesser  Asia,  prior  to  Homer  and  to  his 
Trojan  war,  prior  to  the  year  before  Christ,  H85,  by  a  slow 
refinement  through  many  centuries  of  darkness. 

The  destinies  of  the  Greek  and  of  the  Latin,  however,  have 
been  the  most  opposite  and  different  in  our  modern  age :  the 
modern  Greek  is  still  a  living  language,  and  is  still  reduced  to  a 
kiiid  of  grammar  used  in  their  modem  schools,  and  their  Christian 
universities,  or  rather  monasteries  :  a  living  language,  noble  even 
in  its  ruins  and  its  deterioration  : — 

Its  form  has  not  yet  lost 
All  its  original  splendor,  nor  appears 
Less  than  Archangel  ruin'd,  and  the  excess 
Of  <;!!)ry  obscur'd. 

For,  in  addition  to  the  account  of  it,  in  the  194<th  page  of  Spon's 
Travels,  and  in  the  355th  of  Wheeler's,  (the  two  writers  are  often 
united  in  one  volume,)  in  the  French  Encyclopedia,  under  that 
article,  in  Dallaway's  Travels,  in  the  "  Poems  on  the  Ionian 
Islands,"  by  a  late  autlior,  in  the  modern  Greek  pater-nosters  of 
Chamberlayne,  I  shall  here  treat  the  reader  with  a  Jar  better  and 
more  complete  account  of  the  modern  Greek,  written  by  a  Native, 
in  very  curious  English,  for  my  use.  He  learned  the  English 
under  a  French  tutor  :  — 


Dear  Sir,  London. 

"  I  have  read  over  tlae  two  letters  you  was  kind  to  include  in 
your's,  and  I  perfectly  understand  the  wishes  of  the  writer,  Mr. 
Patrick,  and  therefore,  I  think,  as  a  duty  of  our  cordial  friendship, 
to  give  you  a  sincere  account  of  it,  for  tlie  satisfaction  of  the 
gentleman,  your  friend. 

"  Our  Ambassador,  though  a  native  of  Greece,  is  not  acquainted 
with  either  of  the  two  languages,  and  the  little  he  knows  in  the 
modern  Greek,  is  only  by  practice,  and  therefore  is  useless  to  ask 
from  his  Excellency  any  book. 

"  The  Greeks  of  the  present  time  have  no  particular  grammar 
for  the  modern  language,  and  (that)  which  they  study  is  the  same 
with  what  ancients  did,  and  in  proportion  to  the  knowledge  of  the 
Hellenica  tongue,  correct  tlieir  own  ;  which  is  no  more  than  the 
ancient  itself,  by  the  vicissitudes  of  time  corrupted,  and  brought 
almoxt  to  a  dialect ;  "the  construction,  the  syntaxe,  and  the  etymo. 
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logic  of  it,  however,  differs  but  very  little,  and  this  difference  may 
-be  acquired  in  a  short  time,  so  as  to  render  superfluous  any  other 
grammar.  (I  forgot  to  say  that  the  ortographie  is  the  same 
without  exception.) 

"  Dictionaries,  with  some  grammatical  rules,  is  easy  to  be  found 
in  the  modem  Greek,  with  French  or  Italian,  for  the  purpose  to 
learn  these  two  languages,  and  you  can  get  them  at  Vienna  by 
my  direction,  to  be  delivered  to  your  correspondent^  or  to  any  other 
person  you  wish. 

"  The  expense  will  be  so  trifling,  that  from  no  Jew  of  this  metro- 
polis you  could  purchase  them  cheaper,  on  the  supposition  you 
might  get  them  here,  which  I  believe  not. 

"  The  instruction  of  the  indifferent  diversity  in  the  declination, 
conjugation,  syntaxe,  and  adoption  of  few  foreign  words  to  the 
vulgar  Greek,  an  entrevue  with  me,  if  possible,  could  clear ;  and 
I  could  explain  many  difliculties  ;  which  (difliiculty),  in  my  opinion, 
is  no  more  than  a  (want  of)  explanation  of  some  rules,  easily  acquir- 
able, as  the  key  of  a  ciffre ;  supposing  the  gentleman  a  scholar 
of  the  ancient,  called  Hellenica. 

"  Some  idiotisms,  and  the  pronunciation,  which  is  realy  dissi- 
milar to  what  is  adopted  in  this  country,  require  some  time  and 
application,  but  this  is  not  an  objection  to  understand  the  well 
written  Greek  books. 

"  Permit  at  last  to  reiterate  the  assurances  of  my  respect  to  you, 
and  to  Mrs,  Robinson,  with  which  I  have  the  honour  to  be, 

Sir, 
Your  most  obedient  humble  Servant, 
E.  Persiani. 

Sir, 
Your  two  letters,  directed  J.  Robinson,  instead  of  William,  got 
into  wrong  hands.  The  Ottoman  Ambassador  is  a  Turk,  and  not 
one  of  the  Greeks,  who  are  looked  upon  to  be  in  a  degree  of 
slavery  in  that  country,  and  are  not  permitted  to  interfere  with 
the  government ;  but  Mr.  Persiani,  an  intelligent  Greek,  and  his 
first  interpreter,  has  done  me  the  favour  to  give  me  his  opinion 
on  the  subject,  the  which  I  enclose  for  your  information,  and 
think  it  is  the  best  answer  which  I  can  give  to  your  letters. 
Mrs.  Robinson,  (though  a  Greek  lady,  by  leaving  Greece  in  her 
infancy),  can  neither  read  nor  write  the  language,  and  therefore 
can  give  you  but  little  assistance  in  this  business,  and  very  seldom 
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sees  the  Ambassador ;  (though  you  know  from  hearing  her,  that 
she  can  talk  It  with  a  woman's  tongue,  i.e.  most  fluently :)  we 
join  in  compliments,  and  I  am, 

Sir, 

Your  obedient,  humble  Servant, 

Broad  Street,  WiLLiAM  Robinson. 

July  20,  1796. 

That   wonderful  reader  of  Greek  literature,    and    of    modern 
history.  Gibbon,  in  the  12th  volume,   and   at  pages   115.    6.    7. 
is  therefore  correct  in  his  idea.     "  The  substance  of  the  language 
is  not  changed  by  these  foreign  additions  (from  the  Sclavonic  and 
Turkish  auxiliaries  to  the  modern  Greek  cases  and  tenses ;)  they 
are   naturalized,   and  they   amicably    coalesce.      In    the    Turco- 
Grscia  of  Cruciuss  fifth  book,  Malaxus'  history  of  the  patriarchs 
in   this  language,   is   introduced.      The  purer    idiom,    the  truly 
ancient,  was,  even  to  this   reign,   spoken    in  the    Grecian   court 
and  taught  in  the  college  :  while  the  form  and  substance  of  the 
vulgar   and   national   dialect    was    somewhat    corrupted   by   the 
various  barbarians."     How  different,  I  say,  was  the  fate  of  classic 
Latin  from  ti;is   happier  destiny  of  the  Greek  !     Gibbon  in  the 
l62d  page  of  his  first  volume,  describes  in  a  magnificent  style, 
"  that  it  divided   with  the  Greek  language,  die  Roman  world" 
in  the  age  of  Augustus.     In  the  passages   quoted  above.  Gibbon 
has  virtually  assigned  to  a  Greek  root  the  Etrurian  words,  and 
then  consigned  the    Etrurian  inscriptions   or  coins  to   the  Latin 
tongue.     As  to  the  southern  half  of  Italy,  he  adds,  at  the   7th 
page  of  his  eighth  volume,  and  at  the   120th  of  his  12th;  that 
*'  the  colonies  of  Great   Greece  transplanted   and   improved   the 
arts  and  sciences  of  their  motlier-country,  and  that  the  first  impres- 
sion was  never  completely  erased."     But  though  not  erased,  yet 
in  the  space  of  450  years  after  Christ,  his  remark  upon  the  barba- 
rian admixture  in  the  vulgar  Greek,  was   still  more  lamentably 
true  of  the  lately  pure  and  Augustan  Latin.     Goths  and  Germans 
had  nearly  repeopled  Italy,  Spain,  and  France,  and  had  certainly 
intermanied  with  those   conqviered  and  servile  subjects  before  the 
expiration  of  the  eighth  century,  mingling  their  blood  and  their 
language,  with   those  of  the   Roman   provincials.     And,  in  fact, 
it  required  500  years,  or  half  a  millenium,  nearly  as  dark  as  the 
first  post-diluvian  era,  before  the  modish  and  fashionable  Italian 
revived  and   recovered   from   the    disgraces   and   wrongs  of   the 
Gothic  savages.     Nay,  It  only  arrived  at  its  ultimate  refinement 
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m  verse  under  Petrarch,  and  in  prose,  under  his  pupil  Boccachio, 
A.  D.  1348.  even  with  all  the  auspicious  protection  of  Leo  the 
tenth.  The  old  Latin,  unlike  the  modern  Greek,  is  totally  extinct, 
obsolete,  and  dead  !  Chamberlayne's  Pater-nosters  are  more  full 
and  more  satisfactory  on  the  Proven9al,  Catalan,  Tudesque  or 
Teutonic,  Franco-Tudesque,  and  Gaulois,  or  the  vulgar  anti- 
quarian French  of  her  numerous  rustic  provinces,  than  on  any 
other  dialect  or  daughter  of  the  chaste  and  classic  Latin.  These 
early  Franks  adopted  into  their  Ultra- Rhine  language  the  sweet- 
ness and  the  copiousness  of  the  Proven9al  poets,  mentioned  in 
Ellis's  Specimens  of  early  Romances,  and  translated  in  the 
English  Archasologia ;  the  fertile  efforts  of  the  Breton  imagi- 
nation, and  of  the  Welsh  mythologists,  and  the  congenial.  Celtic 
bards,  quoted  by  Davies  in  his  Cel.  Res. ;  and  they  seized  with 
avidity  upon  the  martial  odes,  the  bold  and  towering  fancies  of 
the  Norwegian,  or  Icelandic  poets,  transplanted  in  a  fortunate 
hour  into  the  Dukedom  of  Normanf/^j/,  or  Normandy,  and  into 
the  then  new  colony  of  Saxons,  or  Angli  in  Britain. 

Thus,  only  in  500  years  the  modem  French  emerged,  like  the 
modern  Italian,  from  the  Latin  mingled  with  the  oldest  Teutonic, 
or  ratlier  with  the  Masso-Gothic,  into  which  the  old  bible  of  Upsal 
was  translated  in  the  fourth  century :  its  ultimate  refinement  was 
reserved  for  its  Henry  the  fourth's  reign,  and  for  the  period  of  our 
Queen  Elizabeth ;  and  its  modern  orthography  was  only  fixed  and 
settled  by  the  dictionary  of  the  Royal  Academy,  under  Louis  the 
fourteenth,  as  was  the  orthography  of  the  Italian  by  that  of  the 
Delia  Crusca,  almost  in  our  age.'  Through  so  many  centuries 
a  language  remains  in  a  state  of  flux,  (to  adopt  the  phrase  of  Sir 
William  Jones,  concerning  the  early  Chinese,)  before  it  acquires 
its  corrected  spelling,  and  Its  scientific  adjustment  by  a  perfect 
analysis. 

The  above  remarks  on  my  ten  numerals,  and  on  the  pater- 
nosters and  bibles,  may  seem  only  calculated  for  a  classic,  or 
eastern  student :  but  if  my  reader  be  no  classic,  no  orientalist, 
but  merely  a  thoughtful  and  reflecting  English  scholar,  he  will 
comprehend  this  remarkable  fact ;  that  it  required  500  years  to 


■  lu  compiling  iny  Chart  of  Numerals.  I  was  astcwislied  to  find  that  no 
two  modern  (iictionaries  in  the  German,  the  Danish,  or  the  Swedish,  spell 
the  same  words  in  the  eame  raanner.  The  same  remark  is  true  of  the  Ger- 
mano-Russian  authors,  who  indis>crimir.ate!y  write  Kalmuc  and  Calmuck, 
Suvarof  and  Suwarrow. 
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mould  and  to  form  the  modem  English  language  !    He  may  be 
able  to  trace  this  fact  historically  by  reading  so  common  a  book 
as  the  preface  to   Dr.  Johnson's  folio   dictionary  ;  he  may   then 
advance  to  read  the  Saxon  sermon  upon  the  English  apostle  or 
missionary  St,  Augustine,  translated  by  Mistress  Elstob,   or  even 
the  "  Saxon  Chronicle,"  or  the  fragments  of  the  Saxon  Bible  ;  and 
he  may  close  his  satisfactory  search  into  the  Infancy  of  our  tongue, 
by  reading  Sir  John    Maundevillo's  travels,  and    the    poems  of 
Gawin  Douglas,     and  Chaucer,   and  by   collecting  from   Ellis's 
Specimens,  and    from  Turner's  two  dissertations  on  the  Saxons, 
and  on  the  Welsh'  poems,  a  few  antiquarian,  yet  short  remarks, 
on  the  poems  of   our  savage  ancestors.      If  he   have  fortunately 
studied  also  the  German  and  its  kindred  dialects,  i.  e.  the  Dutch, 
the  Danish,   the    R.unic,    or  old  Dane,  the  Norwegian  and   Ice- 
landic, the  Swedish  and  venerable  Dalecarlian,  the  old  and  the 
modern  Saxon,  the  oldest  Teutonic,  or  Alemannic  of   Gibbon's 
history,  with  the  elegant  high  or  modem  German ;  he  will  value 
greatly    the    specimens    of   all    these    successive   tongues,    (each 
reigning    and    florishing    its  five    centuries)    collected  in    Cham- 
berlayne's  pater-nosters,  and  in  a  1000  bibles  of  the  *  Bible  Society,' 
and  he  will  select  from  the  same  Chamberlayne  tlie  copious  and 
the  kindred  specimens  of  the  old  Saxon  and  Anglo-Saxon ;  (terms 
with    which    Pinkerton   in    his    '  Scythic    dis.'    and  Chalmers    in 
his  '  Caledonia,'  rival  names,  seem  dissatisfied  without  just  grounds) ; 
as  written  in  the    llth.   I2th.    ISth.  and  l4th.  centuries.     From 
my   Chart  of  Numerals  he  will  be  confirmed  in  his  own  histo- 
rical detection  of  the  gradual  change  in  our  tongue ;  and  proba- 
bly he  may  be  led  to  peruse  Pinkerton  on  the  Goths,  Herodotus 
on  the  Scythas,  and  Cimmerii,    Homer  on  the  Cimmerii  and  the 
'  milkers  of  marcs,'  and  the  inspired  tenth  chapter  of  the  Genesi"* 
of  Moses,  with  my  Notes  upon  it  in  No.  vu.  of  thi5  Journal. 

And  that  the  reader,  who  is  conversant  with  no  language 
except  the  modern  English,  not  even  with  that  of  our  German 
neighbours,  may  be  enabled  more  satisfactorily  to  discern  the 
mutual  affinity  between  the  following  seven  dialects  of  the  old 
German,  or  of  the  Teutones  of  the  classics, — and  the  English, 
and  even  the  Latin,  and  often  the  Greek  ;  I  here  add  a  list  of 
words  from  the  popular  Gotho-Suio-English  dictionary  of  Sere- 
nius,  a  Swedish  correspondent  with  Dr.  Johnson.  I  have  selected 
such  words  as  probably  were  brought  by  the  first  Goths  in . 
their  migration,  first  to  the  Danube,   and  afterwards  across  the 
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Alpine  and  the  Rhsetian  range  to  the  shores  of  the  North  Sea. 
In  the  Archasologia  and  in  the  Classical  Journal,  No.  6,  and 
7,  many  other  words  are  indeed  selected  and  explained,  but 
not  on  a  similar  plan,  and  Collins  in  the  fourth  volume  of  the 
American  Transactions  adds  a  series  of  notes,  but  upon  a  dif- 
ferent system,  and  not  founded  upon  my  historical  documents. 
On  the  contrary,  I  shall  produce  merely  the  names  1.  of  the 
animals  which  must  have  attended,  in  the  first  millenium  after 
the  flood,  and  1000  years  before  Christ,  the  pastoral  Scythians 
or  Goths  in  their  earliest  journeying,  2.  of  the  relations  or  persons 
who  composed  a  family,  and  3.  of  the  objects  in  nature,  some 
of  which  they  had  deified  in  this  early  age. 
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We  have  read  in  my  preface  the  origin  of  all  these  tongues, 
and  in  Hickes's  thesaurus  linguarum  septentrionalium,  they 
are  described, — I  copy  the  Bible. 


First 
Animals. 
A  cow-kn 

fibhfisks;* 

felt-fills 

fowl-fuglos 

adder-nadr 

decr-dyr 

fole-fula 

fioEf-tVo 

beiier-heifr 

wie 

hive-hove 

wolf  vulfs 

ox-aughs 
raven 
sparrow- 
sparva 
Second 
Jlelations. 
niaji-nianna 
tathcrt 


iniant-nmny 


mainina 

pappa 

kin 

mother 

nieee 

nephew 

master 

queen 


in  ^Velsh 
flit 

riigl  or 
tter 


f'ole 
rVes 
41'eip 


pels 
fojrel 
ladr 


..If 

Welsh 

ych 


sparf;|| 

*  Welsh* 
man 


taute 


*  Welsh* 
mam 


knn 
mavi 
nitjo 
iH'fe 
neistari 
i|i:ina 


ble 

Ves 

-iip 

jwiga 

tefa 

liyla 

t>k,  eaka 
ramn 


fanta 


earn 


kyn 

nodgur 
lickt 


f]aedn 


felldr 

lilt 
riffoi, 


ila 

oxe, 
nxe 
rafn 


=5  . 


-^  CO 


s  o 

■^^ 


hoyve 


rafn 


manna 
pappa 
kion 
uioder 


kuina 


;V0ll 


net- 
tcr 


pellis 
vol  are 
v-ipera 

fera 
iilius 

gryps 

alveare 

ululo 
hos  et 
vacca 
cornix 
i)asser 


n.fc 
ona 


pap 


pap 

iiichle 


thera 
ihon 


;np3 


ululazo 

bous 
ornis 
strouthos 


lomo 

an-er 

a  hot  and 

mfans 

pheme  to 

talk. 

mater 

tiiatcr 

pater 

pater 

gcn-us 

genes 

mater 

mater 

neptis 

nepos 

eggonos 

niagister 

megas 

genus 

genos 

*  All  the  Scytho-ScantUnavian  dialects  use  this  word. 

)1  In  this  word  all  the  dialects  agree. 

t  All  the  Scvtho-Scandinavian  dialects  agree  in  this  word. 
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Third 

Objects 


As  at  least  a  hundred  and  fifty  travellers  and  geogi-aphers  are 
here  alluded  to  or  quoted,  in  various  languages,  even  the  sternest 
reader  will  not  roughly  condemn  the  author,  if  he  spell  twice  in  a 
different  manner  the  proper  names,  as  he  is  a  coj)i/ist  of  varied 
spelling  of  the  saine  name.  Sotne  degree  of  care  has  been  employed 
in  compiling  and  arranging  the  above  chart.  It  has  been  thrice 
transcribed  lately.  The  collecting  of  it,  with  other  congenial  studies, 
has  consumed  twenty-one  years  of  the  author's  life.  During  so 
long  a  period,  new  editions  have  appeared  of  the  authors  who  are 
quoted  :  and  their  works  have  been  published  with  new  pages,  a 
new  orthoepy,  and  additional  chapters,  and  even  volumes. 


^  All  these  tongues  use  this  Scythic  word. 
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The  learned  periodical  Critics,  therefore,  it  is  humbly  hoped,  will 
kindly  allow  for  such  variations,     I  here  quote  my  authorities. 

The  Hebrew,  without  points,  is  ^aken,  and  the  Chaldee,  from  the 
American  and  Philosophical  Transactions,  vol.  iv.  p.  485.  The 
Arabic  from  some  of  the  numerous  grammars.  The  Arabic  of 
Morocco,  from  Jackson's  travels  thither,  p.  189.  A  second  speci- 
men of  it,  from  Chenier's  travels  thither,  translated,  vol.  i.  p.  245. 

The  Brebes,  or  Shilhi,  from  Hornman's  travels,  in  the  African 
Society  papers,  p.  190.  and  from  Chenier's  Morocco,  vol.  1.  p.  245. 
The  first  of  the  three  specimen  in  Chamberlayne's  pater-nosters, 
p.  152.  The  Maltese,  or  Punic,  in  the  Ancient  Universal  History. 
Modern  Ethiopic,  or  Abyssinian,  in  Bruce's  works,  vol.  Hi.  p.  408. 
in  the  note  by  the  editor.  The  Sanscrit  in  the  Asiatic  Researches, 
vol.  viii.  p.  434. 

The  Persian  from  the  Amer.  Phil.  Trans,  vol.  iv.  p.  485.  a  second 
from  a  Persian  Grammar.  The  Afghan,  from  Wilkinson's  people 
on  Mount  Caucasus,  vol,  11.  p.  666.  The  Welsh,  from  Richards's 
Welsh  dictionary;  and  second  specimen  from  Amer,  Phil.  Trans, 
vol,  iv.  p.  485.  The  Irish,  from  the  last  work.  The  Biscayan, 
also  from  the  last  work. 

The  Sanscrit,  from  the  26th  No.  of  the  Edinburgh  Review.  The 
Moors,  Gipsey,  or  Hindustani,  from  Bell's  travels,  vol,  11.  p.  115. 
and  from  Philips's  contemporary  travels,  by  Campenhausen,  in  Mol- 
davia. The  Malabar,  or  Tamullan,  from  Cor  diner's  Ceylon  ;  the 
same  in  Thunberg's  Voyages,  in  Fry's  Pantographia,  p.  188, 
The  Ceylon,  or  Cingalese,  from  Cordiner's  Ceylon,  vol,  i.  p.  122. 

The  Rooinga,  Rossawn,  Banga,  Myammau,  or  Burmah,  Siam, 
or  Tainay,  Tallong. 

Moitay,  Koloun,  Passooko,  Maploo,  Play  i.  Play  il.  Moan, 
from  the  5th  vol.  of  the  Asiatic  Researches,  by  Dr.  Buchanan. 

The  ordinals  of  Siam,  from  Koempfer,  vol.  i.  p.  4.  ;  the  cardinals 
from  p.  321st  of  Turner's  embassy  to  Tibet.  Kookist  or  Lunkits  or 
Lunctas,  from  the  Asiatic  Res.  vol.  vii.  p.  198.  Tancut,  North 
of  Tibet,  from  Bell's  travels,  vol.  11.  p,  145.  Cochin-china,  from 
Barrow,  p.  325.  China,  from  Du  Halde's  China,  vol.  ii.  p.  413; 
from  Bell's  travels,  vol.  ii.  p.  115;  from  vol.  iv.  p,  4S6.  of  the 
Amer.  Phil.  Tran. ;  from  Archasologia,  vol.  vi.  p.  154.  by  Marsden. 
Ordinals  of  Japah,  from  Thunberg's  travels,  vol.  ill.  p.  91. 

Ghazikumuk,  Akuschae,  Kartel,  Mingrella,  from  the  second 
volume  of  Wilkinson's  people  of  Caucasus,  Kisti  and  Zechetschen  ; 
"Sscherkassian  and  Osses,  from  hi?  first  volume,  p.  41-  274.  240. 
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Acheen,  Java,  Madagasker,  Mongeraye,  Macassar,  Savu,  Needs, 
Lampoon,  Rejang,  Batta,  Otaheite,  Malay,  from  the  Archceologia, 
vol.  vi.  p.  154'. 

Owhyhee,  from  Dixon's  Voyage,  p.  268. — Maglndanao,  from 
Forrest's  Voyage,  p.  SS9. — Ceram,  or  Molucca,  from  Parkinson's 
Travels,  quoted  in  Fry's  Pantographia,  p.  27. — Nevir  Zealand,  in 
Savage's  Voyage  thither,  p.  77.  with  a  letter  changed  in  a  word, 
the  same  occurs  in  Fry,  p.  307.  from  Parkinson's,  Voy.  127. — 
Chinese  as  before.  — Sumatra  quoted  in  the  287th  page  of  Fry's 
Panto,  from  Parkin,  Voy. 

Pelew  Isles,  from  Wilson's  Supplement  to  an  account  of  the 
Pelew  Islands  at  p.  377. — The  Poggy  Isles,  which  are  near  to 
Sumatra,  from  the  Asiat.  Res.  vol.  vi.  p.  90. — Washitah,  from 
Marchand's  \'oyages,  translated,  vol.  ii.  250.  —  Papu;-,  in  Fry, 
141.  from  Forrest  s  Voy.  p.  401. — The  New  Soutli  Wales,  from 
Colin's  account  of  it. 

Many  of  the  tongues  of  Europe  : — 

Danish,  from  a  resident  Merchant,  and  from  a  Dictionary ; 
Swedish,  from  the  Dictionary  of  Carl  Delen  ;  German,  from  a 
resident  Merchant,  and  from  Bagley's  twelve  Grammars  ;  Anglo- 
Saxon,  from  the  Amer.  Phil.  Trans,  vol.  iv.  485. — Moeso  Gothic, 
from  the  same. — Latin  and  Greek ,  from  Dr.  Valpy's  two  Grammars, 

Sclavonic,  from  Tooke's  History  of  Russia,  vol.  i.  p.  50. — 
Russian,  from  Lessep's  Travels,  vol.  ii.  p.  401. — Bohemian,  from 
the  Amer.  Phil.  Trans,  iv.  485. 

Livonian,  from  its  Bible  pubhshed  A.  D.  1794. — Luthuanian, 
from  its  Bible  of  A.  D.  1727. — Italian,  from  Italian  rudiments. — 
Portuguese,  from  a  native  Merchant. — Spanish  and  French,  from 
their  grammars. 

Finns,  Hungarians,  and  Turks,  from  the  American  Phil.  Trans, 
vol.iv.  pp.  485. 486. — Finns,  in  Hacluit's  Collection,  vol.  i.  p.  327. — 
Yakouts,  from  the  Appendix  to  Sauer's  Voyage  with  Billings. 

Mongouls,  Kalmuks,  Burats,  from  Tooke's  "  People  subject  to 
Russia,"  vol.  i.  p.  414. — Lamouts,  or  Tonguse,  from  Lessep's 
Travels,  vol.  ii.  p.  402. — Mandsour,  or  Manchew,  from  Bell's 
Travels,  vol.  ii.  p.  114. 

Yukugir,  from  Sauer's  Voyage  witli  Billings  ;  in  his  Appendix. — 
Kampshatha,  from  the  same  author's  Appendix. — Jesso  and  Kurlle 
Islands,  from  Perouse's  Voyages,  vol.  ii.  p.  116.  translated. — 
Aleutian  Islands,  from  Sauer's  Voyage  with  Billings,  and  from 
Coxe's  account  of  the  Russian  discoveries,  p.  303. — Oonalaska, 
from  Cooke's  Voyage,  vol.  iii.  553. — the  same  from  Fry,  at  p.  104, 
from  Cooke,  vol.  iii.  p.  554. 
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Koriac,  from  Lessep's  Travels,  vol.  ii.  p.  401. — Tchoutki,  from 
the  same.  —  Kadiac  Island,  from  the  Appendix  to  Sauer's  Voyage 
with  Captain  Billings. — Norton  Sound,  from  vol.  iii.  of  Cooke's 
Voyages,  p.  553.  and  from  Fry,  p.  213.— Greenland,  in  part  from 
Fry,  quoting  at  p.  105.  from  Cooke's  \'oyages,  vol.  iii.  55A:. — and 
the  Esquimaux,  from  Cooke's  Voyages,  vol.  iii.  p.  553.  and  in  Fry, 
p.  80.  from  Cooke's  last  Voyages,  vol-  iii.  p.  554. 

Cooke's  River,  from  Dixon's  Voyage,  p.  241. — Kootka  Sound, 
from  Dixon's  Voyage,  p.  241.  from  Cooke's  Voyages,  vol.  ii.  p.  336. 
from  Humboldt's  Travels,  vol.  ii.  346.  —  Naudovressie,  from 
Cai-ver's  Travels,  p.  439. —Queen  Charlotte's  Island,  from  Mar- 
chand's  Voyage,  vol.  i.  p.  380.  translated. 

Port  des  Francals,  in  Perouse's  Voyage,  vol.  i.  p.  166.  translated, 
or  vol.  ii.  p.  152.  in  Fry,  p.  233.— Prince  William's  Sound,  in 
Fry,  241.  from  Cooke,  vol.  ii.  375. —A  tribe  in  latitude  55'.  from 
Portlocks  A'oyage,  p.  293. 

Norfolk  Sound,  from  Marchand's  Voyage,  vol.  ii.  pp.  267  and 
380.  and  from  the  Amer.  Phil.  Trans,  vol.  iv.  and  from  Dixon's 
Voyage,  j».  241. 

Knistenaux,  from  Mackenzie's  Travels,  vol.  i.  p.  cxiii. — Natik, 
from  Elliot's  Bible. — Estechemines,  from  Barton  on  the  Origin  of 
the  American  Tribes,  p.  37.  — Chippav/yan,  from  the  Preface  to 
Mackenzie's  Travels,  p.  131.—  Huron,  from  La  Hontan. 

Algonquin,  from  Mackenzie's  Travels,  vol.  i.  p.  c.xiii.  from  the 
Amei-.  Phil.  Trans,  vol.  iv.  p.  485.  and  from  La  Hontan,  vol.  ii.— 
Delaware  and  Mahakuass,  from  the  Amer.  Phil.  Trans,  vol.  iv. 

Cheiokee,  Chikkasah,  and  Muskohga,  from  the  78th  pap'e  of 
Adair's  American  Indians. — Ecclemach,  from  Perouse's  Voyage 
vol.  i.  228.  and  from  Humboldt's  Travels,  vol.  ii.  346. 

Mexican,  from  Humboldt's  Travels,  vol  ii.  p  ^A^G.  —  Inca,  or 
Quichua,  from  DobrizhofFer,  quoted  in  Pinkevton's  Geography, 
vol.  ii-  p.  5S4. — Peru,  from  Molina's  History  of  Peru,  translated, 
vol.  ii.  p.  363. — E^umsen,  or  Achastlicn,  in  Fry's  Pantographia, 
p.  303.  and  from  Perouse's  \oyage,  vol.  i.  228.  and  from  Hum- 
boldt's Travels,  v.  ii.  p.  346. 

The  tongues  of  Africa.  Eornou  and  Cashna,  f)-om  Hornman's 
Travels,  in  the  "  Proceedings  of  the  African  Society,''  at  pp.  148 
and  158. — 

The  Feloops,  Jalofs,  Manna,  Serawoollies,  and  Bombara,  or  Man- 
dingoes,  all  are  from  Mungo  Park's  Travels,  at  pp.  5.  17.  337.  65. 
18.  61.  The  second  specimen  of  the  Jalofs  is  from  Golberry's  Travels 
in  Africa. — The  River  Gambia  isin  Fry's  Pantographia,  p.  95.  from 
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Parkin.  \'oy.  p.  206. — The  Foolahs,  from  Jackson's  Travels  in 
Morocco,  p.  ISS.  from  Park's  Travels,  p,  (n.— Sosoo,  from  Corry's 
Windward  Coast  of  Africa.—  Bullom  and  Timmanee,  from  Dr. 
Winterbottom's  Native  Africans,  at  pp.  340  and  353. — Tibboo, 
from  Hornman's  Travels,  p.  1C(5.  of  the  African  Society. 

Runp-a,  near  to  Dar-Fur,  in  Bro-wni's  Travels  to  the  latter,  p. 
311. — Hottentot,  in  Fry's  Pantographia,  p.  152.  and  in  Barrov.-'s 
Travels. — CatTer,  in  Barrows  Travels :  and  La  Lagoa's  Bay,  or 
in  the  Maps,  Algoa's,  in  \\  hite's  Journal  thitlier. 

The  maps  from  which  the  above  latitudes  were  taken,  are  those 
of  Arrowsmith  ;  the  latitudes  of  a  few  places  which  occur  not  in 
him,  in  Siberia,  in  Polar  America,  and  in  the  Great  South  Sea, 
were  traced  from  a  new  and  large  terrestrial  globe.  The  latitude 
of  the  major  part  of  the  countries  is  carried  through  the  centre  of 
each  country,  because  the  boundary  of  many  describes  a  wavy  line. 

The  pious  labors  of  the  "  Bible  Society"  deserve  the  tlianks  of 
every  linguist,  not  merely  from  their  motives,  concerning  which 
a  diversity  of  opinions  prevails  between  Periodical  Reviewers 
equally  learned ;  but  from  the  vast  diversity  of  languages  into 
which  they  are,  by  their  correspondents,  translating  the  Scriptures  ; 
a  measure  by  which  we  may  comiparc  each  new  tongue  in  its  Lord's 
Prayer  and  its  numerals ;  a  measure  by  which  their  works  will 
form  a  new  arid  extended  Polyglott ;  and  a  measure,  by  which  a 
tongue  is  elevated  from  an  oral,  savage,  barbarian  speech,  into  an 
idiom,  which  will  probably  be  as  immortal  as  the  Coptic  and  the 
Sanscrit,  daughters  or  derived  from  the  Hebrew,  and  Syriac,  which 
will  survive  the  ruin  and  loss  of  the  tribe  which  spake  it,  and  will 
convey  to  posterity  a  clear  idea  of  its  origin,  its  antiquity,  its 
decline  and  fall.  Had  not  the  missionary  Elliot  published  in  A.  D, 
l66l.  his  translation  of  the  Scriptures  into  a  Virginia,  or  Nati-': 
dialect,  so  able  a  philologer,  as  Barton  in  his  too  short  volume 
**  On  the  origins  of  the  Tribes  and  Nations  in  America,"  could 
not  have  ascertained  the  curious,  yet  historical,  fact,  that  the 
Natiks  were  merely  a  branch  of  the  sam.e  wide  nation  which 
roved  in  bands  from  the  fountains  and  shores  of  the  St.  Lawrence, 
to  the  Atlantic  coast  of  Virginia. 

Modern  Missionaries  of  the  Protestant,  Catholic,  and  Greek  per- 
suasions, of  the  Georgian,  Syriac,  Coptic,  and  St.  Thome  churches 
are  pursuing  the  same  grand  plan  of  evangelising  the  nations. 
Biblical  translations  appear  annually  ;  and  the  Classical  Journal, 
and  "  Reports  of  the  Bible  Society  "  record  them  with  pious  care. 
The   missionary  plans   in    Siberia,    Southern  Tartary,    the   tvv-o 
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Americas,  and  New  South  Wales,  and  Australia,  deliglitfullj 
succeed.  And  it  will  not  be  esteemed  too  sanguine  a  thought  in  a 
Clergyman,  that  we  see  in  our  age  the  "  swellings  of  Jordan" 
coasting  around,  and  preparing  to  fertilise  the  "  promised  land  ;" 
I  mean  the  whole  earth  ;  which,  it  is  promised,  shall  rise  into  the 
"  kingdom  of  God  and  his  Christ  ; '  and  that  in  one  century  the 
verse  will  be  verified,  "  the  knowledge  of  the  [religion  of  the] 
Lord  will  cover  the  earth  as  the  waters  cover  the  sea." 

Hence  to  modern  Christians  the  words  used  to  the  primitive 
converts  may  be  most  emphatically  applied  :  "  Blessed  are  the 
eyes  which  see,  and  the  ears  which  hear,  the  things  which  ye  hear 
and  see  ;  for  many  prophets,  many  kings,  have  desired  to  hear  and 
see  them,  but  have  died  without  the  satisfaction.  To  such  trans- 
lators and  learned  Missionaries,  all  linguists  ought  to  repeat  the 
Latin  encouragement : 

Marte  Virtutc !  Christo  duce,  et  auspice  Christo ! 

Nee  quicquam  factum  est,  dum  aliquid  supersit  agendam. 

And  every  sincere  Christian  will  say  of  such  translations,  and  of 
such  a  religion,  the  most  humane  and  wise  which  has  ever  been 
imparted  to  man,  Esto  perpetua  !  And  may  it  appear,  like  its 
GREAT  AUTHOR,  every  xiihere  al-ways. 

Melancholy  is  the  fact,  that  if  the  population  of  Christian  Europe 
be  1 80  millions,  that  of  Christian  America  be  20;  that  of  Christian 
Afric  3  ;  and  of  Christian  Asia  and  Tartary  10  ;  the  total  is  merely 
21 3 ;  while  Pagan  China,  Japan,  Cochin  China,  and  Chinese 
Tartary,  boast  of  400  millions  of  souls,  India  of  100,000,000 
heathens  ;  and  Siam,  Ava,  Aracan,  Asam,  and  Nepaul,  of  an 
additional  50,000,000. 

Now  it  appears  from  that  enlightened  work,  the  Asiat.  Resear. 
vol.  iv.  3.  that  "  the  natives  of  the  last  five  kingdoms  seem  to  be 
one  and  the  same  people,  in  language  probably,  and  certainly  in 
manners,  in  laws,  in  religion.  Features  of  the  strongest  resem- 
blance are  visible  betv.^een  the  3  former,  and  the  2  latter,  people  ; 
between  those  of  Japan,  of  China,  of  Cochinchina.  The  Siamese, 
Eraimmas,  Maramas,  form  one  great  family,  have  one  common 
language,  and  are  similar  in  customs  and  in  sacred  rites." 

Macte  virtitte  cum  omuiibus  bonis  ! 
"we  may  then  say  to  the  Bible  Society  :  translate  into  these  polished 
idioms  the  Scriptures  ;  millions  will  then  read.     The  star  of  Jesus 
ivill  rise  in  the  East,  and  the  Eastern  Magi  will  come  to  adore  him. 

Scukoatesy  Hull  E.  PATRICK. 
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PERSII  ET  CATONIS  MSTORUM  COLLATIO. 


EDITORIBUS    S. 

C/ODEX  idem  Mstus  Galeanus,  ex  quo  variantes  in  AVIENI  fabulis 
lectiones  desunisi,  (vide  "  Classical  Journal,"  No.  vii.  p. 
120.)  conlinet  PERSII  Satyras,  et  CATONIS  Romaui  Disticha. 

Horum  igitur  opera  cum  libris  editis  contuli,  in  quo  labore  si  quis 
vobis  videbitur  '  inesse  fiuctus,  has  quoque  collationes  arbitrio 
vestro  permitto.  M.  Z>.  B. 


PERSII  MSTl  COLLATIO. 


Sat.  I 

6. 

8. 

19. 

36. 
27. 

52. 

58. 

72. 

74. 

82. 

87. 

97. 

107. 

111. 

124. 
125. 

126. 


,  4.  NiEUiihi  Pulydamas  Edd.  : 
Nee  mihi  Polydanias  MS. 
examenve  :  examenque 
Roma?  qiiis  :  Roma;  est  quis 
voce  Serena :  voce  sonora 
non  cinis  :  mim  cinis 
uunc  levior  :  num  levior 
quicquid  deuique  :  quid  quod 
denique 
pinsit  :  pinxit 

parilia  :    palilia  tit   et  qucedam 
editiones  hahent 

Cum  •  •  dictatorem  :  Quem  •  • 
dictatura 
exultat  :  exultet 
hoc  bellum?  :  bellum  est 
vegrandi  :  prapgrandi 
radere  vero  :  radere  versu  pro 
v.l. 

omnes,  omnes  :  omnes  res  o 
Eupolidem  :   Eupoliden 
Aspice  et  hajc  :  Aspice  ad  hac 
pro  V.  I, 
Inde  :  Unde 


Sat.  II.  11.  crepet  argenti  mihi  seria: 
crepidet  argenti  seria  a  pr.  m. 
14.  ducitur  :  conditur 
16.  flumine  :  gurgite 
25.  Sulphure  :  Fulmine 
31.  aut  metuens  :  haud  metuens 

39.  maiido  vota  :  mando  hzec  vota 

40.  haec  illi  •  •  rogarit  :  hoc  illi  •  • 

.  •  rosrabit 


42.  grandes  patinse  :   pingue*  pa- 
tinaj 

47.  flammis  :  fiammas 

55.  auro  sacras  :  sacras  aura 
59.  impulit  :  expulit 
69.  in  sancto  :  in  templo 

Sat.  III.  1.  Nempe  hoc  :  nempe  h«c 
10.  bicolor  positis  :  positis  bicolor 
16.  At  cur  •  •  columbo  :  Aut  cur-  • 

•  •  pahimbo 
25.  purum,  et :  et  purum 
29.  Censoremve  :  Censoremquf 

37.  tincta  :  torta 

48.  summnm  :  sunimo 

68.  quam  mollis  :  qua  mollis 
112.  dccussa  :  discussa 

Sat.  IV.  5.  tacendaque  :  tacendavc 
9.  istud  :  illud 

38.  extat  :  extet 

52.  et  uoris  :  ut  noris 

Sat.  V.  2.  carmina  :  carmine 

19.  equidem  hoc  studeo  :  equidem 

studeo 
28.  totumque  :  tecumque 
37.  tunc  fallere  :  tu  fallere 

49.  fata  :  facta 

CO.  Turn  crassos  :  Tunc  crasso» 
64.  juvencsqne  :  puerique 
84.  ut  voluit?  :  ut  libuit.' 
97.  Ne  liceat  :  Non  liceat 
119.  repeto  :  relego 


Persii  et  Caionis  MStorum  Collatio. 


125. 

relaxat  ?  :  relaxet 

Sat.  ^ 

138 

Baro  :  Varo 

6. 

145, 

qnain  non  :  quod  non 

18. 

147. 

Veicntanumque    :     nunquam 

'22. 

Veienta 

23. 

150. 

peruant  :  peragant  pro  v.  l. 

24. 

153. 

hoc    quad    Icq'.ior  :    et    quod 

loquor 

S-i. 

157. 

Ncc  tu  onm  :  Ncc  cum  tu 

35. 

159. 

attamen  :  et  ramen 

39. 

163. 

Abrodeas  :  Arrodens 

40. 

165. 

udas  :  odas  sed  MS.  hahet  udas 

46. 

pro  V.  1.  cum gtoss.  inmictas 

66. 

170. 

Ne  trepidare  :  Nee  trcpidare 

76. 

172. 

ne  none,  cum  aceersor  :   nee 
nunc  cum  arcersor 

79. 

173. 

Supplicct  :  Snppticat 

175. 
180. 

ineptus  :  iniquns 

unctaque  :  junctaque  sed  cum 

gioss.  picta 

I.  5.  agitare  :  apfare 
Egregios  :   Egrcgiua 
\'dTo  :  vario 
pcragit  :  peragat 
rlionibos  :  sccmbros 

tenuem salivam  :    tent;ei 

salivas 

Negliget  :    Neglrgit 

Seu  Spirent :   ceu  spirent 

nostrum  hoc  :  hoc  nostrum 

Fttnis-eca;  :  Fwniciai 

chlainydas  :  chlansydes 

Tadius  :  Staii:.s 

ne  sit  :  nee  sit 

depingc  :  dcpnnge  sed  pro  v.  L 

depinge 


CATONIS  MSTI   COLLATIO. 


Distich.  I.   Deum  Ed.  Jans.  1616.  : 

ib. 

civica  :  Punica 

Deo.  MS. 

ib. 

qua-ras  :  quaeres 

■viti.  ad  consilium  :  desunt 

ib. 

Si  quis  amare  :   Si  quid  amare 

XXIV.  judicium  :  judicio 

10 

noli   contemnt  re  vires  :  vires 

xxviii.  Jusjurandum  serva  :  Ira- 

contendere  noli 

cundiam  serva 

12 

minimis  verbis  :  rebus  minimis 

XXIX.  Vino  te    tempera  :   Vino 

15 

anirao  forti  :  forti  animo 

tempera 

ib. 

judiie  vincit  iniquo  :    iniquo 

XXXIX.  a-quum  judica  :   rniniaie 

judice  vincit 

judica 

18. 

parce  :  nicdice 

xui.  irridere  :  dcridere 

21. 

Exigua  lis  :  Exigua  est  a  m. 

XLVii.  aleas  :  aleain 

sec. 

XLix.  te  ne  :  ne 

22. 

potus  :  potn 

24. 

Noli  successus  indignos  ferre  : 

Lib.  I.  '2.  xie  somno  :  nee  soruno 

Successus  dignos  noli  tu  ferre 

9.  ipse  :  ille 

£7. 

Dosees  :  noscis 

12.  actor :  auctor 

ih. 

post  est :  post  hare 

19.  morte  :  mortem 

31. 

ne  culpes,  cum  sis  :  nee  culpes. 

20.  dat :  det 

cum  sit 

ib.  plene  ct  :  plene 

32. 

Dum  vigilanv  :  Dum  vigilat 

24.  desit,    quaesitis  :    dcsst   q^od 

quarts 

29.  carum  est :  carura 

Lib.  I 

II.  1.  voles  :  velis 

35.  dubita  :  dubites 

ib. 

versus  3.  et  4.  hie  desunt,  sed 

37.  iras  :  iram 

post  epimyth,  sequens  adduntur 

38.  enim  morum  :  eaim  est  morura 

2. 

prseceptis  :  doctrinis               , 

3. 

deest 

Lib.  II.  1.  Corporis,  &.c.  :  kk  r^rsw 

deest 


Nullius  sensum,  si  prodest, 
Si  prodest,  seriFum  nullius 


Dedicatio  ad  Carohim  Secundum^  S^c. 
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i7.  hand    recte    factum,    nolito  : 

tiictum  noil  recte,  noli 
19.  porferid  rpsiiin :  ferre  memento 
-2'i.  strnit  insi  iias   lacriinis  :  lacri- 
mis  strnit  insidias 

23.  seqaentur  :  secuntiir 

24.  propoiias  :  pro  pcgnis 

56.  iEqua    dili;;ito    cares  :    Dilige 
non  a;gra  caros 

liib.  IV.  1.  obsiint :  obsint 

ib.    quo  te  nitiin;  :  qMod  te  vitare 
3.  fiieris  eontentus  eo  :  ceiitentus 
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divitifp 
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spne 
§0.  recessit  :   recedit 
21.  Perspicito  tecum  tacitus  :  Pro- 

spicito  cuncta  tacitus 
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24.  etenim     rerum  :    etenim    est 

,     re  ruin 
23.  Mali  nimia  est  quiecuuque  : 
ma'i  est  homini  quoecuiique 

26.  palam  :  palam  aut> 
ib.   rursum  :  rursus 

27.  itiuper  quce  adversa  :  semper 
ad  versa 

28.  ees.sa  :  cesses 

ol.  sed June ta  :  etjuncta 

ib.   blandum  :  lautiim 

32.  Demisso  tacitos  animo  :  De" 
missos  animo  et  tacitos 

ib.   Qua  flumen  :  Quo  flumen 
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ib.  quuin  contigit :  si  contigat 

37.  amice  :  anlicum 

38.  mnbra  :  innbram 

39.  Ne  ciedas  :  Nee  cred^ 

40.  potnit  :  poteiit 

44.  cave  sis,  ue  :  caveas,  ne 

45.  Cum  famulos  •  •  •  •  Ut  servos  : 
Cum  servos  •  •  •  •  Et  famulos 

4!?.  tibi  sit  conjunx  :  conjuux  tibi 
sit 

49.  multa,  et  vita  nil  velle  :  multa 
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'  Augustissimo  Potentissimoque  Prineipiac  Donmio'CAROLO  II. 
Magna  Britannice,  Francice,  et  Hibei-nia:,  Regiy  Fidei 
dej'ensori,  S)'c. 

(c^uOD  Sacrum  hoc  diviiiorum  Oraculorum  systema,  antiquis- 
simis  tam  Synagogse  quam.  Ecclesisc  versionibus  explicatum, 
Majestati  vestrse  inscribere  (Rex  serenissime)  nomenque  tuum 
gloriosum  eldem  prsefigere  audeam,  non  mirabitur  qui  animo 
secum   perpenderit,    quod    veritatis   verbique   sui    vindices   et 


'  The  existence  of  this  Dedication  to  Walton's  Poh/glott  has  been  doubted 
by  some — but  having  lately  been  discovered,  it  has  been  reprinted  bv  Mr. 
Lunn  in  large  folio  to  biiul  up  with  other  copies  of  the  Polyglott.    Ejjit. 
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Defensores  Deus  Opt.  Max.  Reges  et  Principes  constituerit : 
qui  ut  immensam  ejus  Majestatem  media  quadam  inter  Deum 
et  homines  adumbratione  reprjesentant,  sic  ad  eorum  curam 
Mysteriorum  suorum  custodiam  pertinere  voluit.  In  quibus  ut 
salutis  humanae  codicilli,  sic  Regix  potestatis  diplomata,  quibus 
Deus  eos  in  terris  vicariatu  suo  sublimes  et  sacrosanctos  reddi- 
dit, conservantur.  In  his  Reges  Dei  Ministros  constitutes  esse 
legimus  :  eorum  mandatis  in  omnibus  post  Deum  obtemperan- 
dum  esse,  a  Rege  Regum  lege  sempiterna  sancitum  esse  :  nee 
ab  alio  quam  a  supremo  vitae  ac  necis  arbitro  (cui  soli  subsunt) 
gladium  accepisse :  quem  qui  ex  manibus  eorum  extorquere 
conantur,  ut  Isesse  Majestatis  Divinse  reos  sacra  pagina  damnat. 
Nee  immerito  Majestati  vestrse  consecrandum,  ex  primaria 
Themidis  lege,  (qua  suum  cuique  tribuendum)  quod  non,  nisi 
auspiciis  vestris  susceptum,  vestrique  favoris  radiis  animatum 
et  in  lucem  editum.  Nam  antequam  operi  manus  admovissem, 
cum  specimen  ejus  quoddam  per  manus  fidelissimi  servi  vestri, 
D.  Georgii  Ratcliffii  tou  /^axapiroy,  obtulissem,  ut  accurata 
judicii  vestri  lance  penderetur :  non  soliam  institutum  nostrum 
oraculo  vivje  vocis  probasti^  sed  insuper  responsum  Rege 
dignum  dedisti :  sc,  si  facultates  in  tristi  illo  exilii  statu  non 
defuissent,  sumtus  ad  editionem  necessarios  ex  jerario  proprio 
te  suppeditaturum.  Ouibus  verbis  plane  aureis  impulsus, 
necnon  facultate  a  Reverendo  in  Christo  patre  ac  D.  Gulielmo 
Episcopo  Londinensi  (cui  ex  officio  librorum  imprimendorum 
inspectio  incumbit)  impetrata,  concurrentibus  sufFragiis  aliorum 
Praesulum  Reverendorum,  virorumque  doctorum,  quibus 
tanquam  Ajacis  clypeo  munitus  contra  eorum  tela,  qui  hoc 
falso  nobis  objecerunt,  nee  Cssaris,  nee  Ecclesis  imaginem 
numismati  nostro  insculptam  esse,  tantse  molis  opus  aggressus 
sum,  ^tna  quidem  gravius,  Herculeisque  formidandum  hume- 
ris  i  quod  tamen  divina  aura  adspirante,  labore  improbo,  studiis- 
que  indefessis,  ad  exitum  tandem  deductum  est.  Quod  in 
Ecclesiae  Catholicx  utilitatem,  Matris  Ecclesise  Anglicanas 
nuper  inter  luctus  et  suspiria  gementis  honorem,  nominisque 
Augusti  vestri  famam  nunquam  intermorituram  elaboratum, 
saeratissimis  vestris  pedibus  sisto,  ut  sub  tanti  Mscenatis 
umbone  tutum  requiescat,  vivatque  per  secula,  posterisque  con- 
stet  eo  tempore   orbi  illuxisse,  quo   Carolus  II.   ut  Regno  et 
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Ecclesi^e  naufragis  subveniret,  in  supremum  Navarchi  solium 
evectus  est.  His  accedat,  quod  cum  officia  omnia  quse  a. 
Sanctissimi  Martyris  tou  Iv  ay'ioi;  Patris  vestri  servo  et  subdito 
debentur,  tibi  qui  jure  haereditario  in  Regna  succedis,  ut 
successori  indubitato  solvenda  sint,  mihi  vero  nee  publico  in 
Ecclesia  munere  inter  alios  per  conscientiam  (durante  schismate 
ac  motibus  intestiuis)  fungi  licuerit,  nee  Regiae  familise  ofEcium 
praestare,  sequum  videbatur,  hac  laborum  nostrorum  dedicatione 
rationem  reddere  temporis  ac  otii  quibus  invitus  fruebar,  ne 
prorsus  inutilis  vixisse  videar. 

Opus  itaque  non  tarn  meum  quam  tuum  tibi  offoro,  tuum 
quia  favore  tuo  su3ceptum_  meque  totum  tuum,  quantus  quan- 
tus  sum  agnosco,  meum  vero  quia  opera  mea  qualicunque  in 
ejus  editione  uti  dignatus  est  operis  auctor.  Corollas  itaque 
quas'de  floribus  in  horto  nostro  primo  nascentibus  contexui, 
merito  tibi  fundi  Domino  offero. 

Cur  vero  Aris  tuls  Tabulam  banc  votivam  citius  non  appen- 
derim  (quod  ab  ipso  suscepti  operis  initio  decretum  fuisse 
multi  mecum  testari  possunt)  nimis  notura  est,  cum  per  infausta 
lijec  tempora,  omne  erga  Regiam  Majestatem  officium  pro 
Isesse  majestatis  crimine  haberetur ;  ita  ut  nee  quae  Dei  sunt 
Deo  reddere,  nee  quse  Caesaris  Cassari  cuiquam  impune  licu- 
erit :  unde  qui  sceptra  tua  prophanarunt,  iidem  ut  foetus  noster 
sine  patrono  adhuc  vagaretur,  efFecerunt.  Insidiabatur  enim 
partui  nostro  Draco  ille  magnus,  et  per  Tyrannidis  suae  manci- 
pia  hoc  agebat,  ut  in  ipso  partu  opprimeretur,  nisi  ipsi  ut 
patrono  et  protectori  dicaretur.  Deus  vero  ab  ejus  furore  ilium 
servayit,  ~  et  nunc  gratanter  verum  parentem  lustricum  palam 
profiteri  audet,  cujus  patrocinio  fretus,  omnes  adversantium 
minas  contemnit. 

Appendant  itaque  alii  parietibus  tuis  anathemata,  aris  tuis 
lucernas  accendant,  gemiliones  ofFerant,  sacrosanctum  hunc 
divinorum  Mysteriorum  Thesaurum,  veritatis  cceiestis  scrlnium,^ 
ante  omnia  tibi  gratum  et  acceptum  esse  dubitare  nefas,  ciam. 
ab  ipso  profectum  sit  per  quem  Reges  regnant,  et  Principes 
dominantur.  In  sacris  enim  hisce  codicibus,  plura  et  firmiora 
habentur  pro  suprema  Regum  auctoritate  fundamenta,  quam. 
in  omnibus  totius  orbis  scriptis  humanis :  quos  *i  consuluissent 
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turbones  nostrt,  tot  malorum  IliadeSj  Regnum,  et  Ecclesias  nuper 
florentissimas  haud  obruissent. 

Solem  in  Britannia  nunquam  occidere  scripsit  quidam  ex 
veteribus :  at  tenebris  plusquam  Cimmeriis  circumfusa,  ac 
nocte  perpetua  sepuka  quasi  jacuit  insula  nostra,  ex  quo  mem- 
bra capiti  repugnare  cceperuut,  nee  ejus  impei"io  subesse  volue- 
runt  j  ciim  plerique  fuerint  instar  Epilepticorum,  vel  Phreneti- 
corum,  quorum  motus  convulsivi  omnibus  horrorem  incusse- 
runt  J  qui  sub  vana  libertatis  umbra,  et  per  nimiam  felicitatis 
luxuriantis  intemperantiam,  omnia  in  antiquum  Chaos  fere 
redegei-ant.  Maxime  vei"o  post  cccasum  sideris  illius  nuper 
fulgentis,  qui  radiis  suis  orbem  Britannicum  illuminavit,  beatis- 
simi  jam  coclorum  IndigitiSj  Caroli  primi,  principis  jeterni- 
tatem  diu  promeriti ;  cujus  nomen  immortaiitati  consecratum 
post  evanidas  morieutis  seditionis  nebulas,  aniorem  ac  adciira- 
tionem  sui  apud  omnes  relinquet.  At  loetius  jam  spirare 
videntur  et  respirare  Regna  tua,  jactura  tarn  gravi  adventu  tuo 
resarcita,  et  ex  Phceniceis  Caroli  I.  cineribus  Carolo  II.  resusci- 
tato,  qui  non  tantum  nomen  et  Regna  sustentat,  sed  et  virtutes 
regias  exhibet,  tot  provinciarum  et  populorum  habenas  in  peri- 
culosissimis  tempestatibus  et  fluctibus  micderando ;  unde  felici- 
tatem  suam  tarn  prsesens  retas,  quam  sequentium  annorum 
series  agnoscent.  Te  enim  quasi  altero  sole  exoriente,  post 
atram  et  luctuosam  noctem,  dies  nobis  felix  faustusque  illuxit, 
pace,  Religione  avita,  cum  legibus,  et  libertatibus  subditorum 
virtute  tua  resuscitatis.  Veutis  enim  et  tempestatibus,  quse 
omnium  submersionem  minabantur,  sedatls,  mare  pacatum  et 
tranquillum,  ccelumque  nostrum,  quod  lugubri  quasi  veste 
indutum  apparuit,  serenum  et  sudum  reddidisti.  Fideles  sub- 
diti  quasi  a  m.orte  resuscitati  reviviscere  sibi  videntur,  et  magni- 
tudine  insperatx  redemtionis  spectata,  dicunt  cum  Judseis  a 
Captivitate  Babylonica  redeuutibus,  Jirairms  sicuf  somniaiites. 
Amorem  itaque  et  obedientiair',  cam  priniura  nacti  sunt  occa- 
sionem,  ostenderunt,  dum  faustis  acclamationibus  te  Patrem 
Patriae  prosequuntur,  et  ut  alterum  Mosem  liberatorem  cele- 
brant. Cum  enim  in  marasmum  incidisset  corpus  tarn  civile 
quam  Ecclesiasticum,  et  extremum  spiritum  trahere  videretur, 
ecce  tu   alter  ^sculapius   de  ccelo  delapsus,  vitam  mirrxulose 
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restituisti,  et  spem  fecisti  de  valetudine  pristina  brevi  recupe- 
randa.  Cumque  ad  summum  adversariorum  potentia  (qui 
dixerunt,  Nolumus  hunc  regnay-c)  perducta  essct,  cum  de  eventu 
securi  spolia  inter  se  partiti  essent,  omnia  in  vado  esse  existi- 
mantes,  Deus  (jam  completa  ipsorum  iniquitate)  eorum  linguas 
confudit  qui  Babelem  sedificabant.  Spiritum  malum  inter 
Abimelechum  et  Sychemitas  immisit,  arma  eorum  in  seipsos 
convertit,  consilia  inania  momento  dissipavit.  Ad  partum  eum 
devenerant  et  parere  non  poterant :  ad  portum,  et  in  ipso  portu 
naufragium  passi  sunt :  exercitus  eorum  sine  subditorum  san- 
guine Dominus  miraculose  dissipavit,  prudentia  ac  fortitudine 
summi  copiarum  Ducis  et  Archistrategi,  D.  Georgii  Monkii, 
viri  in  aeternum  celebrandi,  et  per  incruentam  victoriam,  te  in 
solio  Regio  collocavit.  Sic  ut  olim  cecinit  vates  Regius, 
Lapis,  quern  reprobaverunt  a:dificatores,factiii  est  caput  ariguli. 
A  Domino  factum  est  istud,  et  mirabile  est  in  oculis  nostris. 

Oui  vero  novatorum  artibus  fascinati  in  eorum  castra  tran- 
sierunt,  tandem  consiliorum  suorum  pertsesi,  et  in  propriis 
viis  lassati,  (detracts  libertatis  et  Religionis,  quarum  specie 
decepti  erant,  larva)  ad  sanam  mentem  redire  incipiunt :  cum 
proprio  damno  didicerint,  subditorum  contra  principem  victo- 
rias totidem  esse  trophsea  in  propriam  perniciem  erecta  :  impos- 
sibile  enim  esse  Religionem,  leges,  et  libertates  stabilire  dum 
gladium  ex  Regis  manu  extorquent,  sine  quo  hsec  sarta  tecta 
eis  servari  nequeunt ;  quod  dum  jugum  principis  lene  excutiunt, 
pro  uno  quingentos  sibi  Dominos  vel  Tyrannos  creant,  qui 
dura  servitute  eos  opprimunt.  Jam  cernunt  quod  qui  spretis 
legibus  divinis  et  humanis,  et  exuta  principis  reverentia,  jura 
Regia  invaserunt,  non  possunt  gradum  sistere,  sed  a  malis  ad 
pejora  progressi  scelera  sceleribus  tuentur,  donee  (conscientiis 
cauteriatis)  ad  summum  perducta  ipsorum  impietate,  infandum 
illud  facinus  Regicidii  perpetrare  non  vereantur  hypocritae 
sanguinarii.  Nunc  percipere  possunt,  Deum  successus  pro- 
speros  eis  permisisse,  ut  propria  edocti  experientia  intelligerent 
qualis  reformatio  eX  subditorum  armis  contra  principem  spe- 
randa  :  cum  pro  Rellgione,  omnium  Hceresium  et  blasphemia- 
rum  illuviem,  impietatem,  et  Atheismum  j  pro  fixis  et  certis 
legibus,  arbitraria  militum  et  tribunorum  populi  placita ;  pro 
libertate,  plusquam  -^gyptiacam  servitutem^  introducta  cerne- 
rent :  qu?e,siDeus  eorum  impetus  primo  compescuisset,  nunquam 
Vol.  IV.     No.  viii.  g 
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eventura  credidissent.    Denique  compertum  jam  habent  quod- 
nam  sit  verum  servitium,  qusenam  vera  libertas  :  nam  ut  olim 
Poeta,       Fallitury  egregio  quisquk  sub  principe  a-odit 
Servitium :  Nunquain  libertas  graticn'  extaty 
Qtidm  sub  Rege  pio. 

Quod  itaque  post  tot  cladium  viclssitudines,  post  dubios 
praeliorum  eventus,  Regnis  tuis  diuturno  bello  lassatis,  jser 
varios  casus y  per  tot  discri?nina  rej-umy  in  justam  Regnorum 
possessionem  devenisti,  laetantur  fideles  subditi :  quibus  explo- 
ratum  est  Priiicipem  (ut  ille,  esse  rinculum  per  quod  resp. 
cohczret :  spiritum  vifa/e/n  quern  tot  miUia  trahunt ;  7iec  aliud 
esse  Hemp,  nisi  pncdam  et  onw:y  'sub/ata  Hid  imperii  mente. 
Maxime  verb  gestit  Ecclesia  cum  Jovem  Tutelarem  adventasse 
videat,  quem  Deus  nutricium  ejus  constituit  Omnibus  enim 
jam  palam  est  auctoritatem  Regiam  ab  ilia  Ecclesiae  disjungi 
non  posse,  cum  utraque  ab  iisdem  hostibus  convellatur,  prout 
a  sapientissimo  post  Salomonem  principe  Avo  tuo^udum  per- 
spectum  est.  Oui  enim  excussam  volunt  crucem  Ecclesiae 
symbolum  e  corona  Regia,  ut  solum  lilium  seculi  emblema 
maneret,  etiam  et  hoc  tandem  tollere,  ipsumque  diadema  a 
Regis  capita  ademtum,  in  teiTam  dejicere  laborarunt  :  quique 
in  Ecclesise  Patrimonium  ore  Sacrilego  diu  inhiaruut,  etiam 
sacrum  Coronae  Patrimonium  deglutire  non  horrent.  Nee  tuto 
lis  fidere  princeps  potest,  qui  Ecclesiae  Hierarchiam  perturbant, 
cum  iidem  qui  democratiam  Ecclesiasticam  moliuntur,  etiam 
paritatem  in  Regnum  inducere  conantur  :  ut  ipsi  tanquam  tri- 
buni  plebis  in  Regno  suo  dominentur  :  dum  per  fictas  et  in  vul- 
gus  sparsas  suspiciones,  et  concionibus  tribunitiis,  omnia  susque 
deque  vertunt  •,  et  pro  tuba  pacis  evangelica,  Martia  classica 
pulsant. 

Etsi  vero  variis  calamltr.tibus  probari  te  passa  sit  providentia 
divina,  anteqviam  solium  ascenderes :  hoc  tamen  in  maximum 
tuum  nostrumque  comm.odum  sapienter  Domii\us  disposuit : 
ut  sc.  de  adverbu  fortuna  magnificentias  tviumphares,  et  casu 
fortior  assurgeres  :  et  ne  nimia  felicitate  virtus  tua  marcesceret, 
sed  sicut  aurum  probatum  ex  igiie  purlor  exires.  Balsamum 
enim  incisum  liquorem  fundit  fragrantlorem,  et  Area  aquis 
supernatans,  per  fiuctus  et  procellas  altius  et  coelum  propiias 
attollitur.  Deus  te  ut  olim  Davidem,  qucm  persecuti  sunt 
inimici,  sicut  perdicem  in  montibuSj  ad  Regni  gubernacula  hoc 
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modo  aptavit,  et  perpolivit.  Voluit  etiam  ut,  cum  virtutum 
omnium  Morallum,  Politicarum,  Theologicarum  choro  ornatus 
sis,  in  mundi  theatre  positus,  eorum  specimina  illustriora  coram 
omnibus  ederes.  Quid  dicam  prudentiam  exquisitissimam,  multo 
rerum  usu  comparatam,  et  adversa  fortuna  auctam  ?  Justitiam 
Intemeratam,  ab  jequi  rectique  tramite  nunquam  deflectentem  ? 
Benignitatem  incredibilem,  qua  omnium  animos  concilias  ? 
Clementiam  summam,  cum  vulnera  Reip.  sanaveris  potius  quam 
rescideris,  et  coli  a  tuis  malueris  quam  timeri  ?  Fortitudinem 
et  patientiam  admirandam,  in  profundo  ssevientis  fortun?e  vora- 
gine,  animo  excelso  et  vere  Regio  omnia  constanter  perferendo  ? 
quern  premere  tot  mala  potuere,  at  non  opprimere.  Temperan- 
tiam  animique  in  quocunque  statu  moderationem,  omnibus 
suspiciendam,  paucis  imitandam  ?  Pietatem  denique  et  con- 
stantiam  in  vera  Religione  nuUis  mersabilem  undis  ?  cum  tot 
difficultatibus  implicatus,  tot  tentamentis  utrinque  oppugnatus, 
ut  rupes  ingens  in  mediis  fluctibus,  fixus  et  immobilis  persti- 
teris.  Has  reliquasque  virtutes^  quibus  coram  omnibus  circum- 
fulges,  res  adversig  in  lucem  produxerunt,  qus  sub  continua 
felicitate  forte  latuissent  :  illudque  S.  August,  in  te  impletum 
probant,  quod  nulla  infelicitas  frangit^  quern  nulla  felicitas 
corrumpit.  Licet  enim  res  secundae  te  in  posterum  felicem 
(speramus)  reddant,  adversce  tamen  quas  animo  Heroico  per- 
tulisti  magnum  probant. 

Cum  iraque  in  hoc  humanse  conditionis  fastigio  constitutus 
sis,  ut  omnium  animos  oculosque  virtutum  tuarum  splendore 
perstringas,  eas  hac  dedicatione  tacitj  venerari  volui  quas  pro 
merito  celebrare  non  liceat.  Nee  enim  ut  de  Trajano  olim 
Panegyrites  Plinius,  quserendus  erat  patronus  qui  eligeretur,  sed 
eligendus  qui  tot  rirtutibus  eminebat. 

Ouod  reliquum  est,  Deum  Opt.  Max.  exoramus,  ut,  qui  te  tot 
signis  in  subditorum  felicitatem  ante  designavit,  ex  tot  periculis 
eripuit,  a  tot  perditorum  machinationibus  miraculose  servavit, 
et  incolumem  nobis  reddidit,  omnia  tibi  fausta,  felicia,  et  supra 
invidiam,  gloriosa,  concedat :  vitam  per  multos  annos  proroget : 
et  tandem  immarcessibilem  gloriae  coronam  conferat.  Sic  ex 
animo  precatur, 

Maj  estatis  vestrse  subditus  humillimus, 
Omni  obsequio  devotissimus, 

BBIANUS  WALTONUS. 
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To  THE  Editor  of  the  Classical  Journal. 

Sir, 

JL  HE  Island  of  Sicily,  in  the  language  of  Kluver, 
"  insula  totius  orbis  terrarum  celeherrima,"  is  generally  acknow- 
ledged to  be  the  most  interesting  of  classic  countries.  The  sight, 
the  memory,  and  the  imagination,  are  constantly  gratified  by  the 
opening  of  prospects  unrivalled  for  tlieir  sublimity  or  beauty,  by  the 
recollection  of  events  among  the  most  interesting  that  have  happened 
on  the  Globe,  and  by  the  fictions  of  the  poets,  who  have  scarcely 
left  a  hill  unsung.  There  is  no  spot  that  exhibits  such  proud  monu- 
ments of  Grecian  architecture,  and  the  ruins  of  Agrigentum  and 
Selinus  have  often  called  forth  the  admiration  of  the  traveller, 
and  exercised  the  pencil  of  the  artist.  During  a  residence  of  three 
days  at  G irgeuti,  I  had  full  leisure  for  the  contemplation  of  the 
stupendous  remains  of  Agrigentum  ;  the  most  conspicuous  of  which 
are  certainly  the  fragments  of  the  temple  of  the  Olympian  Jupiter, 
which  have  been  accurately  drawn  and  discussed  by  Mr.  Wilkins 
in  his  Antiquities  of  Graecia  Magna.  As  I  sat  on  one  of  these 
colossal  masses,  which  appeared  the  work  of  Typhaus  and  his 
crew,  I  Avas  deeply  impressed  with  a  sense  of  the  ingenuity  of 
the  Ancients,  and  with  the  extravagance  of  the  Heathen  nations, 
which  could  raise  fabrics  to  Deities,  to  whom  they  ascribed  degrad- 
ing passions,  Avhile  they  neglected  the  true  God.  The  indignation 
I  experienced  suggested  the  following  Satire  on  the  Heathen  Mytho- 
logy, which  I  inclose,  hoping  you  will  think  it  Avorthy  of  insertion 
in  your  Miscellany. 

T  am  Your's,  &c. 

C.  K. 


TEMPLI  JOri  OLYMPIO  AB  AGRIGENTINIS  DICATI 
DEMOLITIO. 


"H  re  ya^  rcvv  Is^ujv  xaraincsvrj,  xa)  jaaX/trra  o  toO  Aio;  keu;;, 
lu.(pa.iv£i  TTiv  (j^sya'Aoif^STTSixy  ruiv  ro'rg  avSfcvTrujy. 

Diodw.  Sic.  Bib.  Histor.  lib.  13. 


ViDiT  opus  postquam  solio  Saturnius  alto 
Perfectum,  et  majus  qu-^m  par  mortalibus,  esse, 
Talia,  Diis  aliis  accitis,  protulit  ore  : 

"  Templa  qu6d  aidificat,  qu6d  nobis  praestat  honores 
Insolitos,  nostras  quod  thure  redintegrat  aras, 
lUe  potens  Acragas  ;  pietatem  laudo,  Deorum 


TempU  Jovi  Olympio,  SfC.  S6S 

Nee  regem  illius  Gentis  meminisse  pigebit. 

Utcunque  ingentes  (nee  dissiinukbo)  timores 

Pectora  concipiunt,  homines  ne  forte  laborem 

Hunc  dum  prospiciunt  Acragantis,  et  ardua  templa, 

Conentur  majora,  et  mox  ccelestia  sperent, 

Stultitid  iinpulsi ;  timeo,  ne  more  Gigantum 

In  vos  quid  faciuus,  ccelestia  Numiira,  teutet, 

Et  pcenas  subeat  misera,  at  dilecta,  propago. 

Urit  enim  quandoque  honiinum  scintilla  rebellis 

Pectora,  continuo  in  coelum  vota  impia  tollunt. 

Quicquid  agunt  homines,  sane  conioedia  bella  est ; 

Omnia  subvertunt,  vitant  bona,  quas  mala  quaerunt, 

Fons  mihi  inexhaustus  manat  risusque  Jocique — 

Dum  loquor,  ecce  ruunt  bin-*  ad  certamina  turmae, 

Quamque  vocant  pulchram  quierunt  per  vulnera  mortem. 

Quaiitus  ubique  cruor !  rubrum  mare  !  flumina  rubra  ! 

Alter  erit  pratis  color,  et  color  amnibus  alter. 

Mitia  respiciant  homines  armenta  per  agros, 

Nescio  an  haec  potius  nostrum  mereantur  amorem  ; 

Namque  ego,  qui  summi  incedo  moderator  Olympi, 

Taurus  eram  niveus  (memini)  per  Gnossia  rura, 

Ornatus  roseis  incessi  cornua  sertis, 

Et  docui  resonare  meis  raugitibus  Idam ; 

Nunquam,  Coelicolae,  novi  jucundius  aevum: 

Rura  pererravi  placide,  me  fuste  bubulcus 

Compulerit  quamvis  stabula  ad  Gortynia  torvus. 

Ast  homines  (genus  iniidum  cognoscite,  Divi) 

Taurino  quorum  status  est  pra;stantior,  omnes 

Insuisa  ambitio  stimulat  tentigine  prav& 

Nuraina  vesanis  incendere  nostra  querelis. 

Non  est  qu6d  timeam ;  Superos  obtestor,  et  umbras, 

Per  Styga,  per  manes,  sunt  anxia  pectora  vestrl 

Causft,  hominumque  ;  gemo  cum  sint  contraria  nostris 

Consilia  in  terris  ;  iterum  nocitura  petuntor, 

Quin  moveat  nostros  titubans  iterum  Ossa  cachinnos. 

In  medio  nutent  saxa  Acroceraunia  coelo, 

Alpibus  imbelles  humeri  radicibus  ausint 

Evulsum  nixi  iraponere  Apeuninum — 

Lapva  manus  ne  tantillum  de  fulmine  promet, 

Dextera  dum  calicem  spumantem  vibrat  inermis, 

Dum  minuit  curas  Ganymedes  dulce  susurrans, 

Contundam  vermes,  vires  ridebo  pusillas, 

Et  rursus  faciles  testabitur  ^tna  triuraphos. 
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Sit  taraen  ut  possint  vermes  detrudere  Divos 
Sedibus,  et  victo  leges  imponere  ccelo. 
Me  quoque  dejiciant,  infigant  fulniina  iVonti, 
Suiphuie*  flammae,  saxuin,  rota,  vultur,  et  undae 
Instent  Tanlaleae  ;  quid  turn  ?  superesset  amoris 
Vel  mihi  apud  Manes  turn  fons  et  vena  perennis-; 
Procumbens  genibus,  Lachesin,  gemiuarnque  sororem 
Ipse  fatigarern  precibus,  fletuque  nioverem, 
Pro  vobis  potius  conteKant  Candida  lila, 
Quara  pro  me  licet  affiicto.     Vos,  maxima  cura, 
Vos,  dolor,  atque  homines,  essetis.    Mene  putatis 
Oblitum  vestri,  quamvis  insania  mutet 
Mentes  lerrigenum,  et  regnandi  dira  cupido  ? 
Fatum  objurgandum  est ;  baud  stamina  ferrea  duco  ; 
Haud  mecum,  at  Parcis  potivis,  sunt  bella  gerenda. 
Seu  mihi,  sive  alii  contingat  summa  potestas, 
Parendura  est,  quae  nent  fatalia  stamina,  Parcis. — 
Ast  ego,  quid  timeam  1  an  pilum  frangatur,  an  orbis, 
Jupiter  ilie  exto,  totus  teres  atqu^  rotundus 
Majestate  mea.    Quai  ciun  sint,  fundit^s  alta 
Templa  haec  sunt  delenda." — Profatus  talia,  nutu, 
Obductisque  supercifiis,  tremefeeit  Olympum. — 
Mox  una  velalur  nube  nigerrinms  aetlier. 
Tempcstas  sine  more  furit,  dcnsissimus  imber 
Ceu  catadupa  sonat ;  tonitru  cceUim  omne  cietur, 
Fulgu!ia  proceras  feriunt  vibiata  columnas.. 
Nil  piosunt  coelestia  tela ;  stat  integra  moles — 
Seuserat  at  postquam  Divura  pater  atque  hominum  Rex 
In  sacras  iEdes  cadere  irrita  iidmina  dextris, 
Indignabundus  solio  exilit,  ignea  tiarama 
Emicat  ex  oculis,  vultum  tolerare  minacem 
Coslicolae  haudquaquam  soliis  potuere  relictis. 
Cum  paulcV  irarum  validos  deponeret  jestus, 
Mercuriura  alloquitur  :   ■'  Tu,  quae  §it  nostra  voluntas, 
Accipe,  et  haec  famuli  Cyclopes  jussa  capessant. 
^tneae  quampriraiim  accendant  sulphura  terrae, 
Inde  graves  iiant  concussus  ;  nuniina  nempe 
Laeserunt  Siculi,  quocirca  sentiat  imis 
Visceribus  terree  validos  Trinacria  motus. 
Insula  tota  tremat,  nutent  cum  mcenibus  urbes, 
Ilia,  saltet  Eryx,  hac  vero  parte,  Pelorus, 
Ardentes  flanimas  in  coelum  torqueat  ^tna, 
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Quae  mundo  attouito  nostras -denuntiet  iras  ; 
Discat  et  iste  Acragas  mecum  contendere  belle 

Esse  nefas.' Citius  dictis  obtemperat  ille, 

Virgaque  arreptA,  rapido  secat  aera  cursu, 

Et  moK  CycIo])um  obscuris  illabitur  antris. 

Hi  postqukm  yidere  Deum,  non  amplius  ictus 

Ingemiuant  validos,  non  grandia  brachia  tollunt, 

Non  graviter  tunsis  resonant  incudibus  antra. 

Turn  patris  mandata  dedit  C\llenia  proles. 

Mox  Steropes  parens  monitis,  ter  fulmine  jacto, 

Sulpburis  accendit  venas,  et  pingue  bitumen. 

Saxa  sonant  percussa,  tremit  penetralibus  imis 

Tgllus,  mox  ^tntie  picea  inter  viscera  late 

Pascitur  ignea  vis,  crepitatque  per  intima  montis. 

Horrendus  subito  stridor  fit,  terra  dehiscit, 

Prorumpitque  globos  flamma?,  faliginis  atrag 

Advehitur  lento  nubes  ad  sidera  motu. 

Deserit  insurgens  undis  spumantibus  jequor 

Littora,  concutiunt  umbrosa  cacumina  montes — 

Tunc  veluti  folium,  templum  titubare  videres ; 

Fundamenta  gemunt,  triglyphi,  mox  unus  et  alter, 

Labuntur,  dein  ceelatze  mir^  arte  colurame. 

Irruit  in  terram  grandis  domus,  Hercule  digna, 

Et  procurabit  humi  vastis  dilapsa  minis. 

Audiit  et  longe  strepitus  Zancle,  audiit  Henna, 

Audivere  arces  Erycis,  Lilybasaque  saxa, 

Audiit  et  Gela,  et  intremuit,  gemitumque  dedere, 

Grandibus  avulsis  scopulis,  latera  aspera  Tauri. 

Infremuit  graviter  nautis  metuenda  Charybdis, 

Qmeque  rates  barathris  absorbet  Scylla  profundis — 

Palluit  et  si  quis  calcavit  saxa  viator 

Chalcidicae  rupis,  trepidam  minitantia  mortem, 

Vidit  lit  immanes  a  montibus  undique  massas 

Volvere  cum  diro  fremitu,  insolitoque  fragore 

Audiit  ut  celsas  agitare  cacumina  sylvas. 

Ingeminare  humeris  immania  pondera  sensit 

Enceladus,  ripis  fractis,  undisque  retortis, 

Himeraque,  Acisque,  extremam  metuere  ruinam, 

Et  Syracusarum  qui  moenia  lambit  Anapus,  , 

Et  Cyane  lacrymas  rapta  pro  virgine  fundens. 

Sedibus  exiliit  titreis  Arethusa  timore 

Perculsa,  et  notas  quaesivit  conjugis  ulnas, 
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Viderat  ut  limo  fontes  nigrescere  puros. 
Ipsi  Cyclopes  linquunt  Vulcania  tecta, 
Dumque  iter  exsuperant,  minitantur  dira  Pyracmou, 
Et  Brontes  Steropi,  quia  fulmina  torserat  ille  ; 
Persequitur  germanum  odio  majore  Pyracmon, 
CrudelcsquG  humeris  infligit  malleus  ictus. 
Scandunt  per  flammas,  liquefactaque  viscera  mentis, 
Oraque  continguut,  raptimque  per  invia  currunt, 
Frondosaeque  specus  implent  ululatibus  ^Etnae, 
Credebant  nam  naturam  dissolvere  rerum. 
At  fluviis  Sieulis  strages  cernentibus  horror 
Jngruit,  oppoaitis  riparum  anfractibus  ilios 
Volvere  pertaedet  latices,  pertasdct  et  illos 
EfFugere  ex  antris,  tot  terrie  motibus  actos. 
Numina  quapropter  vegrandia  cajrula  volvunt 
Lumina,  concipiuntque  iras,  preecordiaque  intus 
Tempestas  furiarum  immissis  saevit  habenis, — 
Turbalis  pavefactus  aquis,  rex  ipse  Symaethus 
Exilit,  et  praeceps  rorantia  deserit  antra, 
Chrysasque,  obtorti  quem  crines  circulus  auri 
AUigat,  et  cinctus  palmosis  frondibus  Hypsas. 
Exilis  infando,  Criuise,  potite  puellae 
Concubitu,  (tamen  huiic  ardebat  lubrica  nympba, 
Oscula  latrantis  nee  dedignata  mariti  est.) 
Puniceo  quondam  madefactus  sanguine  crines, 
Orethus  tollit  caput,  et  pnupinguia  rura, 
Rura  Leontinis  tantum  cessura,  relinquit. 
Unk  Acragas  Amenasque  ruunt,  agrosque  feraces 
Hipparis,  et  rapidas  contorquens  Oanus  undas, 
Linquunt,  et  graviter  frendentes,  ora  resolvunt : 
*  Dii,  quibus  imperium  pelagi  conceditur  alti, 
Et  vos,  qui  tbntes  sylvasque  habitatis  opacas, 
Quique  aniraas  functas  nigro  cohibetis  Averno, 
Ah  !  fluviis  Sieulis  placidas  advertite  nientes, 
Non  tales  passis,  Saturno  rege,  dolores. 
Si  fas  atque  nefas  vobis  discrimine  habentur. 
Cum  Jove  certandum  est.    Celeres  deprorae  sagittas, 
Arcitenens,  arcumque  intende,  Diana,  minacem  ; 
Duros  rumpe  sinus  gladiis,  Mars,  cuspide  saeva, 
^t  qu5e  te  genuit  frontem  transfige,  Minerva. 
Clavem  prende  tuam,  Alcraenae  fortissiraa  proles, 
Utere  nervosis  Atlantaeisque  lacertis, 
Et  latera  et  costas  diri  coutunde  tyranni  j 
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Devoret  hirsutus  trepidantes  Cerberus  artus, 
Et  tu,  Tisiphone,  validA  diffinde  bipenni 
Occiput,  et  Stygiis  cerebrum  injiciatur  in  undis.'-  - 
Talia  conclamant  Diris  ultricibus  acti 
Sicanii  fluvii ;  '  Cerebrum  injiciatur  in  undis' 
Strongyle,  et  ignivomae  Lipares  tonuere  cavernae, 
Et  Melite,  et  sterilis  retulerunt  saxa  Cosyrae. — 
Interea  accendit  Libyes  aniraalia  motu 
Insueto  furor,  et  speltea  obsccena  relinquit 
Onine  quod  ardenti  in  greniio  tulit  Africa  monstrum. 
Verrit  humum,  caudaque  ferit  rex  ipse  ferarura 
Indomitus,  resonat  validis  niugitibus  Atlas  ; 
Crinibus  arrectis,  oculisque  minacibus  horret, 
Prseque  irA  nares  arentibus  abdit  arenis. 
DesKvit  panther,  maculisque  insignis  et  auro 
Pardus,  et  ingeminat  deformis  hyaena  cachinnos. 
Nubibus  interdum  obscuris  cadit  aurea  pluma 
Phoenicis,  mox  ipse  apparet  fulgidus  ostro, 
Et  variis  gemmis  distinctas  explicat  alas, 
Argutunique  melos  dat  rostro  ;  protinus  ilium 
Insolito  audito  cantu,  fug&re  Volucres. 
Occultas  caveas  maculata  Phalangia  linquunt  ; 
Succensusque  ira  truculenta,  Scorpius  ater 
Caudam  agitat,  geminum  vibrat  caput  Amphisbaena, 
Squaniosusque  Draco  rubicundo  sibilat  ore. 
Undique  dum  torquent  rutilantia  lumina  flammas, 
Lethifer  in  vacu&  frendet  Basiliscus  aren^, — 
Nee  minor  Oceani  rabies  armenta  prehendit ; 
Apparent  late  fluitantia  grandia  cete, 
Squamigerique  greges,  quibus  obsita  dentibus  ora, 
Et  ventres  flavi,  et  spinis  horrentia  terga — - 
Hos  sequitur  Proteus,  leo  surs^m,  cetera  grj'phus  ; 
Illi  distentae  nares,  asperrima  crista 
Subrigitur  capiti,  quia  fervet  splendida  bilis. 
Hunc  circilm  Nereus,  Phorcique  exercitus  omnis 
Obstrepit,  immund^que  fremunt  in  gurgite  phocae. 
Italiam  totam  vastant  immania  monstra, 
Quee  vomit  horrendis  e  faucibus  ater  Aornos. 
Miserat  haec  Stygius  rector,  quia  pectore  nondum 
Fratris  in  imperium  saevas  extinxerat  iras. 
Extemplo  turmae,  Furiis  comitantibus,  Orci 
Quas  generant  Stygii  latices^  calidaeque  paludes. 
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Parthenopes  implent  sylvas,  et  aniabile  llttus. 
Squameus  apparet  Porpax,  hirsutus  Eronchos, 
Ignivomusque  'i'arax,  caiidaque  tricuspide  terrcns 
Axocheiynchus,  et  asbesti  qui  subrigit  aures 
Zyngjs,  quiqueoculis  rutilaiitibus  honet  Obulges, 
Phlegmon,  et  Sycorax,  Meiaiiochros,  Scorpioides, 
Phloxops,  et  Crotaiophorphax  ;  saevissimus  horum 
Crongyns,  indomito  resplendens  ora  metallo, 
Cuique  adamantina  corda  rigcnt,  et  ahenea  terga.— 
Ante  alios,  cupit  ille  Jovein  detrudere  sede, 
Et  latera  ascendit  furibundus  tosta  Vesevi, 
Et  flocci  pendens  ardentia  fulmina  ridet, 
Et  vomit  admissum  flagranti  pectore  fulgur. — 
Irnierat  templis  confertim,  et  cinxerat  aras 
Turba  puellarum  pallens,  matrumque,  senumque  ; 
Jamque  sacerdotes,  adytis  de  more  relictis, 
Instaurant  donis  altaria  pioguia  Divum, 
Et  lettos  mactant  vitulos,  aibasque  bidentes. — 
Coeruleis  lucent  flammis  laqnearia  circuni 
Aurea  templorum  ;  vibrata  saepe  columnae 
Splendescunt  taeda,  iaterdum  ftiligine  squalent. 
Terrent  lucorum  sanctorum  nuirmura,  terrent 
Exta  immunda  boum,  infaustoque  cruore  rubentes 
Arae,  fcemineique  Erycino  in  vertice  plauctus, 
Et  resplendentes  dubio  fulgore  lucernaj. — 
Latratus  ciitulorum  Heeates,  perque  ima  sepulcra 
EfFractae  voces,  atra^que  silentia  noctis, 
Insueto  exagitant  Siculorum  peclora  motu. 
Cornua  Diana;  resonant,  et  tympana  Bacchi, 
Cymbalaque  Idaeae  matris,  Corybantiaque  a?ra 
Tinnitum  ingeminanl,  Dodonaeique  lebetes 
Implent  honisouis  sacras  clangoribus  aedes. 
Sedibus  exturbata  ruunt  simulacra  Deorum  ; 
Phidiac^que  manu  vel  Magnae  Matris  imago 
Tunditur,  aut  Veneris  referentia  marmora  formam, 
Aut  Jovis  iracunda  ora,  aut  animosa  Minervae. 
Splendida  Mercurii  simulacra,  Deaique  triformis, 
Junonis,  Cererisque,  et  Martis  ahenea  signa, 
Tergeminaeque  cadunt  Heeates,  fcedique  Priapi. 
Capripedum  genus  omne  ruit,  ruit  Arcadius  Pan, 
Et  Satyri  obscoenis  deforraes  ora  cachinuis. 
Dira  fuit  rerum  facies,  Triuacria  rura 
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Sublimis  curru  veriit  Pavor  ;  ipse  gubeniat. 
Ipse  auriga  sedeiis,  currus  ;  et  naiibvis  horret 
Distentis,  fusi<;que  comis,  vaga  lumiaa  splendent ; 
Obtectus  liimbis,  et  turbine  pulveris  atii, 
Dentibus  iiitVendet  graviter,  trenmloque  uluhitu 
Palleutes  hortatur  equos,  crepitante  flagello, 
Per  nemora,  et  valles,  Sieulaeque  per  ardua  terrce." 


REMARKS 

On  Sir  W.  Drummond's  Version  of  some  JLgyptian  Names  in 
the  Old  Testament. 


KO.    II. 


To  THE  Editor  of  the  Classical  Journal. 
Sir, 

1  Shall  now  add  some  further  remarks,  which 
tend  to  confirm  the  meaning  of  No-Ammoiij  as  mentioned  in  my 
last,  and  to  which  M.  Akerblad  has  shown  me  the  road  in  his 
Lettre  sur  V Inscription  de  Rosette  ;  yet  has  himself  turned  at 
last,  as  I  conceive,  into  a  wrong  bye-road.  It  must  be  ever 
borne  in  mind,  that  the  Coptic  language  abounds  in  a  super- 
fluity of  that  part  of  speech,  called  Articles,  as  also  does 
Greek,  as  v/ell  as  English  and  French,  yet  not  in  so  great  a 
degree  as  the  Coptic  ;  for  although  in  all  four  languages, 
articles  are  often  in  use  when  unnecessary  and  superfluous,  yet 
the  Coptic  has  also  this  peculiarity,  that  the  article  ohen  Jbllo'ws 
the  noun  instead  of  j^receding  it,  and  it  has  also  sometimes 
two  articles,  one  preceding,  and  a  second  article  inserted  after 
the  same  noun.  Through  this  excess  it  has  sometimes 
happened,  that  an  article  employed  in  the  original  Egyptian 
,tongue  has  so  adhered  to  the  noun  through  long  usage,  as  at  last 
in  the  modern  Coptic,  corrupted  and  deduced  from  the  ancient 
Egyptian  tongue,  the  annexed  article  has  become  an  integral 
part  of  the  noun  itself  •,  so  that  it  must  be  separated  again,  in 
order  to  ascertain  what  the  noun  was  in  its  original  state. 
This  seems  to  have  been  actually  the  case  with  respect  to  the 
name  of  God,  as  employed  in  the  Coptic  translation  of  Scrip- 
ture, which  is  every  where  Notitej  or  Ph'noiitet  the  Ph'  being 
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an  aspirated  PI,    having    the  vowel   omitted,  and   being  the 
article  to  masculine  nouns,  signifying  always  the^  while  Te  is 
the  feminine  article,  but  instead  of  preceding,  is  as  often  placed 
after  the  noun,   as  PN  is   before  it  :  sometimes,  however,    Te 
precedes  the  noun,  and  sometimes  it  both  precedes  and  follows 
the  noun,  of  which  I  will   give  the  following  example  from 
Woide's  Coptic  Lexicon,  in  order  that  readers  may  be  thoroughly 
sensible  of  the  superfluous  use  of  articles  in  that  language,  and' 
the  consequent  propriety  of  sometimes  withdrawing  the  articles, 
which  may  happen  to  adhere  to  ancient  Egyptian  words,  but 
to  which  the  Copts  (not  reflecting  that  the  noun  had  already  an 
article  to  attend  it)  have  superadded   a   second   article.     The 
very  same  duplication  of  an  article  has  sometimes  happened  in 
French  and  English,  in  words  borrowed  from  Arabic  ;  thus  a/, 
in  alcoran,  is  the  Arabic  article  the  /  to  which  in  French,  as 
well  as  English,  is  superadded  a  second   article.    The  alcoran, 
Ualcoruriy  and  al  thus  becomes  an  integral  part  of  the  noun  ; 
the  same  in  Alchymtfy  Algebra^  &c.     The  same  has  happened 
also  to  the  Coptic   language  after  it  became  intermixed  with 
Greek,  Latin,  and  Arabic  words,  by  Egypt  being  successively 
conquered  by   the    Greeks,    Romans,    and    Arabians,    which 
rendered  the  original  Egyptian  as  much  a  dead  language  in  later 
ages,  as  Arabic  is  in  England  and  France.     Nov/  Woide  gives 
these  examples — "  Pit  articulus  masculinus  ut    6  Graecorum, 
(p.  7;))—  Te  articulus  foemininus  ;  posiponitur  foemininis  ut  Pe 
masculinis  (103):"  sometimes,  however,  te,  the,  precedes   as 
well  as  follows,  as  here,  ne  fphro  te,  erat  hyemsy  it  ivas  the 
mnter,  Johan.  x.  22.  (59)  Phro  is  mnter,  ne  is  isoas.     So  also 
pi  precedes,  and  pe  in  some  cases  follows,  as   en  farche  ne 
p'sachi  pe,  in  principio  erat  verbum,  Joh.  i.  1 .     In  farche  the 
te  adheres  to  arche,  principium,  the  beginni?ig ;  and  in  phachi 
the  p  is  piy  adhering  to  sachi,  verbum,  and  yet  followed  by  pe^ 
the,  again.      Ti  likewise,  another  article  for  masculine  nouns, 
sometimes  precedes  and  sometimes  follows,  (179,  198.)    It  was 
necessary  to  give  these  examples,  that  readers  may  see,  that  in 
modern  Coptic  it  is  diihcult  to  distinguish  an  article  adhering 
to  a  noun  from  an  integral  part  of  the  noun  itself ;  much  more 
difficult  then  it  must  be  to  make  that  distinction  in  ancient  and 
original  Egyptian  words,  whenever  pi  or  pCy  ti  or  te^  either 
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begin  or  terminate  those  words.  The  case  is  the  same  with 
respect  to  n?',  ne,  for  ni  is  the  article  for  our  the,  when  it  is 
joined  to  plurals,  and  when  it  precedes,  but  ne  when  it  follows 
a  noun ;  ne  is,  moreover,  both  singular  and  plural,  for  est, 
sunt,  which  again  renders  it  difficult  to  distinguish  the  article 
from  the  auxiliary  verbs  est,  sunt.  Sometimes  also  han  is  the 
plural  article  instead  of  ni,  and  again  adheres  to  the  noun,  as 
here,  «  7ie  hanouori  gar  ne,  erant  enim  {ydf)  piscatores,^* 
Matth.  iv.  18.  The  second  7ie  seems  to  be  a  duplication  of  the 
plural  article  /lan  prefixed  and  adhering  to  ouori,  piscatores, 
and  the  first  ne  is  erayit ,-  and  in  such  cases  the  second  pe,  te, 
and  ne,  serve,  as  Woide  says,  for  a  sign,  that  the  first  ne  is  in 
the  imperfect  tense  erant,  and  not  the  present  sunt,  (61.) 
These  examples  prove  again  how  necessary  it  is  to  strip  every 
noun  of  the  supernumerary  articles,  which  follow,  as  well  as 
precede  it,  before  we  can  discover  what  the  original  naked 
noun  is  itself.  Hence  noute,  God,  sometimes  takes  the  mascu- 
line article  pi  before  it,  which,  when  aspirated,  becomes  ph- 
noute,  the  God,-  at  other  times  it  takes  the  feminine  article 
before  it  te,  and  becomes  tnoute,  Dea ;  but  the  last  te  may 
perhaps  be  only  a  duplication  of  the  first  article  te,  not  an 
integral  part  of  the  original  noun,  v/hich,  however^  through 
time,  and  our  imperfect  knowledge  of  the  language,  may  have 
at  length  adhered  to  it.  In  the  plural,  noute  takes  han  before 
it,  and  becomes  hannoiite,  Dei ;  the  last  te  in  this  case  still 
remaining  in  the  plural,  whether  it  be  masculine  or  feminine. 
But  as  ni  is  both  a  plural  article  also,  and  beside  this  the  sign 
of  the  genitive  case,  like  of  the,  it  becomes  a  doubt,  whether  even 
the  first  n  of  noute  be  an  integral  part  of  the  original  noun,  or 
be  only  the  article  ni  adhering  to  the  noun,  so  that  n^oute 
may  have  meant  originally  either  the  gods,  or,  of  the  gods :  thus 
ti  baki  n'oute  might  have  meant  the  city  of  god,  or,  of  the  gods 
or  goddesses:     But  whether  the  last  te  be  an  original  part  of 


'  Woid^  gives  tliese  examples,  phnouie,  Deus,  dialecto  Saidica  est  pnoute, 
pimoute  n'te  ninoute  is  Deus  deoriim.  Tnoute,  Dea,  ninoule  and  hannoute,  Dei, 
vel  Deae,  (Daniel  ii.  11,)  p.  63.  The  v.ord  n'te  above  means  of  the,  and  is  a 
sign  of  the  genitive  case,  as  ni  is,  whether  in  masculines  or  feniinines  of  the 
nominative  plural;    so  that   the  above  phrase  means  God  of  the  Godt  or 
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the  word,  or  an  adhering  article  only,  as  the  preceding  rC  of 
noute  may  possibly  be  likewise,  seems  a  matter  of  doubt :  so 
that  the  word,  stript  of  this  article  te^  behind,  would  thus 
become  nou,  or  noo  ,•  but  if  stript  of  both  articles  before  and 
behind,  it  would  be  reduced  to  ou,  or  oo.  Now,  that  it  ought 
to  be,  ■  and  was  originally^  destitute  of  both  those  articles, 
M.  Akerblad  has  shown  some  material  evidence  to  prove  ;  for 
Diospolis  parva  is  still  called  Hou,  i.  e.  the  town  of  the  Gody 
viz.  Ammon,  or  else  in  the  plural  of  the  Gods,  for  Osiris  and 
Isis  were  worshipped  at  Thebes  as  well  as  Ammo?i :  but  in  the 
Rosetta  stone  he  found  the  aspirate  h  omitted,  and  the  name 
reduced  to  ou,  or  oo,  which,  by  itself,  answered  to  Dios. 
Yet  in  some  Coptic  MSS.  he  found  Diospolis  with  the  aspirate 
inserted,  and  called  hou,  or  hoo.  It  is  hence  presumeable 
then,  that  Thebes,  the  diospolis  magna,  was  called  hoo  likewise, 
which  Akerblad  has  indeed  proved  to  be  actually  true,  for  in  a 
Coptic  MS.  vocabulary,  mention  is  made  of  a  district  called 
tlie  no7ne  of  hoo,  which  was  the  nomus  Diospolis  of  ancient 
authors,  that  is,  the  Thebaid,  as  it  is  also  still  called  from 
Thebes  being  the  metropolis  of  it ;  for  most  of  the  cities  in 
Egypt  stand  on  the  West  side  of  the  Nile,  the  opposite  East 
side  being  mountainous,  close  to  the  river,  but  Thebes  was  the 
principal  city  placed  on  the  East  side,  except  a  small  part  of 
it  on  the  West  side  also ; '  hence  the  whole  district  on  the  East 
side  obtained  the  name  and  contained  the  nome  of  Thebes,  still 
called  the  no7ne  of  Hoo  by  the  natives.  This  certainly  gives 
strong  presumption,  tl^at  Thebes  itself  was  by  the  natives 
anciently  called  hoo,  or  else  oo,  without  the  aspirate,  since  it 
was  able  to  commmiicate  this  name  to  the  whole  district  on  the 
East  side,  called  otherwise  Thebaid;  and  oo  appears  here  again 
just  as  in  the  native  name  of  Diospolis  parva.     To  this  may 


Goddesses.  This  excess  of  articles,  both  before  and  beliind,  makes  it  very 
diincuk  therefore  to  decide,  when  te  is  an  article  or  not  in  any  particular  case, 
it  it  begins  or  ends  a  word,  and  ne  also. 

'  "  Tiiebaj  nunc  Diospolis  vocatur, — pars  quaedara  in  Arabia,  ubi   civitaf 
est,  pars  etiam  in  ulteriore  (ripa)."    Strabo,  lib.  17. 
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be  added  another  testimony  from  Kircher,  if  we  could  depend 
upon  him,  but  he  was  too  apt  to  give  way  to  his  own  conject- 
ures :  now  he  says,  that  he  found  the  native  name  of  Thebes 
to  be  Si-oont ;  the  last  part  of  this  name  resembles  the  name 
7i'oute,  but  what  Si  might  mean  is  not  known,  (Woide,  p.  93.) 
and  there  is  another  city  in  Egypt  nearly  of  this  name.  W6 
shall,  however,  find  below  some  farther  testimony  to  an 
apparent  connexion  between  7ioute  and  nooy  the  native  name 
for  Diospolis. 

It  appears  then,  that  nontc,  when  deprived  of  its  subsequent 
article,  would  become  )ioo,  and  in  Greek  might  be  written  Nm  ; 
but  the  long  zo  of  the  Coptic,  which  has  the  very  same  form  as 
the  Greek  co,  was  apparently  pronounced  o: ,  for  the  Coptic 
has  the  short  o  beside,  and  also  the  diphthong  na  ;  and,  more- 
over, the  long  TO  of  Lower  Egypt  is  often  turned  into   oo  in 
the  dialect  of    Upper    Egypt  (p.    193.)  :  so   that  hoOi  or  oOy 
seems  to  be  the  right  pronunciation.     Akerblad  has  also  men- 
tioned, that  in  one  Coptic  MS.  of  the  national  library,  he  found 
ano  instead  of  nho ;  this  may  be  the  remains  of   the  Coptic 
hani  which  before  hoo  would  be  the  plural  article,  and  tlius 
haii-uoo  would  mean  the   Gods,  or,  of'  the  Gods,  as  if  more 
than  the   single  Ammon  were   included  in  the  name,  and  the 
same  may  be  expressed  by  n\)o  only,  if  the  n  be  an  ellipsis  for 
7ti,  of,  or  the  plural  article,  and  not  an  integral  part  of  the 
word.     These    examples    show    still    farther    the  difhculty  of 
deciding  with  certainty,  whether  lionte  was  originally  all  one 
word,  or  has  two  articles  adhering  to  it,  more  especially  as  in 
the  beginning  of  Genesis,  for  Dens  creavit  tcrramy  the  Saidic 
dialect  has  (ip-HOiite  instead  of  noute,  for  Dens.     This  practice 
of  adding,  taking  away,  and  altering  syllables  and  words,  with 
particles  annexed,  augments  the  difficulty  of  finding  out  what 
the  original  word  was   in   any  case,  or  what  parts  of  it  are 
merely  articles  connected  with  it;   what  different   forms   the 
same  v/ord  puts  on  in  the  different  variations  of  it,  the  follow- 
ing farther  example  shows  :  uhot  is  Jides  ;  but  what  a  number 
of  variations  it  is  subject  to,  will  be  seen  in  the  following  words, 
all  implying  fidelity  in  some  mode  or  other.     In  the  scriptural 
translations  it  is  sometimes  found  to  be  narte,  tenarte,  tennarte, 
e)ihof,   venhot,   senhot,    tenhet,    tenhot,    eutenhet,  patenhotou. 
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tcnhout,  tenhoute,    (p.  59.)     Why  then  may  not  n'ovte  have 
been  originally  ni-oo-te^  of  the  God  or  Gods,  or  the  Gods  the, 
as  in  many  other  cases  with  a  double  article,  like  te-phro-te 
above  j  and  that  this  is  the  real  fact  seems  to  be  confirmed  by 
the  following  circumstance — ^Woide  informs  us,  that  noute  takes 
the  article  phi  before  it,  but  is  generally  found  contracted  into 
the  two  letters  j?^/,  and  this  even  in  Scripture.    But  it  is  remark- 
able, that  whenever  he   quotes  any  passage  of   Scripture,  in 
which  the  word  noute  is  writ  in  letters  at  full  length,  it  never 
has  any  article  whatever  prefixed  to  it,  not  even  phi ;  and  this 
is  found  true  in  all  the  quotations  made  in  his   Lexicon  from 
Scripture,  while  there  are  only  three  or  four  where  the  above 
contraction  pi  is  found,  but  not  a  single  example  of  phi-noute 
at  length.     Does  not  this  practice  seem  to  prove,  that  noute  has 
either  at  its  beginning  or  end,  or  both,  some  article  already 
adhering  to  it,  which  induced  the  natives  not  to  add  Phi,  or 
any  other,  in  'writi?ig  the  noun  ?    For  as  to  what  they  do  in 
pronunciation  does  not  appear,  since  Woide's  words  only  refer 
to  the  contraction  into  pht  in  writing  j  but  we  may  form  some 
presumption,  that  if  phi  was  generally  prefixed  in  pronuncia- 
tion, it  would  have  been  also  inserted  in  writing  in  some  of  the 
above    nine  cases.     That   in   a    language   so    abounding  with 
articles,  the  name  of  God  alone  should  have  no    article  either 
prefixed  or  subjoined  iji  "writing,  at  least  appears  to  be   very 
extraordinary,  and  this  even  in  the  translation    of   the  Scrip- 
tures in   vulgar  and  daily  use  :    this  rather  suggests,  that  no 
other  article  is  ever  in   use  in  the  vulgar  pronunciation  like- 
wise of  this  word,  except   it  be  already  either  prefixed  or  sub- 
joined in  the  word  noute  itself.     It  would  be  worth  knowing, 
whether  it  be  omitted  in  every  other  case,  when  not  writ  with 
the  contractian  pht,  in  the  Coptic  translation  of  Scripture,  beside 
those  nine  quoted  in  Woide's  Lexicon ;  for  if  phi  and  jy/  be 
actually  omitted  in   all  or  m.ost  other  examples  of  the  Coptic 
translation,  we   must  rationally  conclude,  that  some  article  is 
already  contained  in  noute  itself,  either  before  or  behind  it,  or 
both  ways,  which  causes  the  oniission  of  phi,  or  pi,   in  that 
word  when  writ  at  length  in  Scripture,  although  in  vulgar  use 
the  natives   may  possibly  no's  sometimes  add  a  supernumerary 
article pA/,  through  an  improper  habit  in  pronunciation,  just  as 
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in  alcoran  by  ourselves.  Hence  it  seems  to  follow,  that  the 
original  radical  noun  denoting  God  in  n^oo-te,  may  be  nothing 
more  than  oo;  The  same  oo  for  God  may  be  the  radical  noun 
in  ouai  hlasphemia,  and  ouab^  sacer ;  in  the  former,  a  may 
have  a  negative  sense,'  and  possibly  ab  in  the  latter  may  have  a 
contrary  meaning.  But  however  this  may  be,  the  noun  for 
God  seems  at  least  to  be  often  annexed  to  the  names  of  cities 
in  Egypt,  therefore  may  be  equally  so  in  No-Amvion. 

'^• 

OXFORD    PRIZE    POEM. 

Ilerculaneum. 


Jr  ER  terram  antiqua  Ditis  caligine  mersam 
Tendere,  et  umbraruni  sedes  penetrare  sepultas 
Fert  animus.     Quisnam  mihi  dux  Cyllenius  altum 
Pandat  iter?  quaeve  inferia^  coinitentur  euntem, 
Exsanguesque  pio  flectant  libamine  IVfanes  ? 
Scilicet  baud  ambage  expers  specus;  undique  longi 
Nocte  silet.     Simul  ipsa  sono  vestigia  terrent 
Ingressos,  turaulique  situs  deformis  obumbrat. 
Hie  terra?  ingestaj  moles  snpereminet ;  illic 
Indurata  diu,  atque  ambustis  cautibus  horrens 
Congeries,  quails  ferro  Vulcania  sordes 
Effluit  ardenti,  et  calido  carbone  cohseret. 
Fama  refert,  bis  tor  liquefacto  baec  strainina  saxo' 
Monteni,  et  sulphureis  superinjecisse  minis, 
Atque  novas  totidem  segetes  ex  ordine  fractis 
Tellureni  glebis  Italo  douAsse  colono. 
Felix  ille  dies,  qui  priraum  illuxit  avitis 
Thesauris,  retegens  miracula  condita  reruin. 
Fervet  opus,  jussu  reguni,  (quippe  id  fore  seclo 
Grande  putant  decus,  et  volvenlibus  addere  nomea 
Posse  aliquod  fastis ;)  juvenum  manus  expedit  antro 
Ignavani  molem  silicum,  et  tellure  reclusa 
Altius  usque  viani,  si  qure  vestigia  servent 
Indicium,  peragunt ;  cumulosque  avertere  putres 
EfFossis  properant  specubus,  ceu  viscera  terrse 
Argeuto  foeta  eruerent,  aurive  metallo. 
Nee  priiis  absistunt,  quam  se  ferrum  imprimat  imig 
Sedibus,  in  solido  crepitans  ;  ibi  limite  aperto 
Copia  tota  loci  datur,  et  spatia  urbis  habentur 
Subter  humum  visenda.     ^  Erg6  mirantur  ubique. 


'  Vid.  Kotzebue's  Travels  in  Italy.  *  Id. 
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Slve  rep«rc\issa  tjcdamin  luce  coiuscant 
Staiitiii  sigaa  Ano,  et  bellaces  a^ro  (juadiigie, 
Sive  nitent  tei!i|)!i  patefatto  in  Iniiiiie  Divum 
Effigies  truiica',  penetraliaque  obiuta  servant. 
Pars  tectonvm  aditus  niohtur,  et  atria  cieca 
Vi  }>«'iietrat.     Multa  Lie,  variiis  quot  postulat  usiis, 
(^ua^qne  luauus  inter  veterum  eousuerat  liabendo 
Vita  hoininuia  terere,  et  laiibus  proponert  lautis  ; 
I'oculaque,  tripodesque,  et  mensani  onerantia  vasa. 
Apparent  passim,  quales  morientis  aniici 
Hesternas  vcstes,  monunientaque  cara  doloris 
Certo  quai(pie  loco  pietas  intitcta  tuelur. 
'  Miranlur,  pictos  ut  praitereuntia  niuros 
Lumina  dant  oculis.     Nusqiiani  Tarn  vivida  Soli 
Panditur  innumeiis  suft'usa  coloribus  Iris. 
Talia  ioiifero  quae  praelerlabitur  ingens 
Fliunine,  prinjaivx  jactat  sibi  maniia  Nilus 
Mcnipliidos,  aut  ma^ni  monunienta  relieta  Canopi, 
Cwr  steterint  vivo  jamduduni  florida  tinetu 
Meenia,  nee  facieni  inutent  seniiusta  perenneni. 
Causa  latet ;  pra'sens  arteni  frustra  aspicit  aitas. 
"  lllic  cernere  erat,  quantus  certaniine  (hiro 
Seniiferi  victor  Tbeseus  redit ;  Attica  pubes 
()uem  circuni  mirata  premit.     Dux  inter  ovantes 
Incedit,  mediusque  toroso  corpore  supra  est. 
Funditur  ante  pedes  taurinum  sanguine  vultura 
Horrid  us,  hirsutos  extendens  semifer  artus. 

*  Parte  alia  Alcides  inter  cunabula  victor 
Dat  vita;  iliustris,  divinorumque  laboru?n 
Priuiitias.     Quauto  visos  terrore  refugit 
Alcmene  geniinos  angues  ?  at  regius  infans 
Corripit,  inipavide  miraus,  et  colla  prehensu 
Sibila  collidit.     Simul  illi  dente  retorto 
Incassum  tendunt  niorsus  infligere,  donee 
Multiplices  tergorum  orbes  mors  frigida  laxat. 

*  lllic,  lietitia  vultum  perfusa  decorum, 

Suave  rubet,  Paridis  done  Cvtherea  triumphans ; 
^  Hie  Bacchi  chorus  exultans,  Fauni,  Satyrique, 
Pauipineisque  fremunt  impulsae  Thyades  hastis. 

Quo  rapier  demens  ?  Num  moestos  carmina  Manes 
Ha;c  leviora  decent  ?   quos  nee  tellure  paterna 
Composuere  sui,  et  dixere  novissima  verba, 
Nee  fietu  mulceri  animas,  nee  ritibus  ullis 
Coutigit ;  at  foedo  tumulus  premit  aggere  membra ! 
Quippe  oculis  passim  occurrunt  per  strata  domosque 
Tristes  relliquiae,  servantiaque  ossa  figurani 
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Inipressam  cineri,  qiiales  jam  niorte  sub  ipsA 
Diri2;uere  iiomines.     Aliis  pretiosa  snpellex 
Restat  capta,  fufjaj  labor  et  mora  ;  mordicus  ha^rent 
Compressi  exaninies  digiti,  praedamqiie  retractant. 
Jamque  alius  per  tecta  amens  obsessa  ligone 
Vult  aperire  viam.     Vani  dat  signa  laboris 
Vexatus  paries,  lapidique  impressa  cicatrix, 
Et  positum  ante  pedes  scabra  rubigine  ferrum. 

Tantane  vos  adeo  gelidi  vis  caeca  timoris, 
Thessalio  veluti  correptos  membra  veneno 
Perculit,  atque  fiigie  conatibus  obstitit  segris  ? 
Aut  iiialesanus  amor,  et  cura  extrema  Penatum 
Prodidit  infausta  nimium  dulcedine  captos. 
Jam  jamque  hajreutes  devoto  in  limine  ? — '  Verum 
Non  dubiis  cladem  monstris  gravis  ira  Deorum 
Praemonuit. 

Quoties,  seu  foeta  gementibus  Austris, 

Seu  velut  lequoreo  tellus  percussa  tridenti, 
Attonitas  crebro  motu  tremefecerat  arces  ? 
Nee  Calabri  interea  preerupto  culmine  montes 
Cessavere  sonum,  neque  saltibus  Umbria  densis 
Horrem'iim  iugemiuare;  atque  increbrescere  ponto 
Subter  agens  tonitru,  tremuit  quo  sedibus  imis 
Inarime,  et  Sicuio  concussee  in  littore  pinus. 
Ips^s  sulpliurei  sacratum  iittus  Aorni 
EfFug^re  ferae,  tanto  tonat  omne  cavernis 
Clivosum  sonitu  nemus,  et  penetrale  Sibyllae. 
lUic  et,  dubiae  sub  opaca  silentia  Lunae, 
Auditi  longos  Manes  effundere  fletus 
Per  noctem,  et  tardos  ad  fata  vocare  nepotes. 

Nee  labefacta  tamen  penitus  fiducia  cessit. 
Donee  fulrnineas  montano  erumpere  nubes 
Vertiee  conspiciant,  atra  fuligine  densas. 
*  Mox,  velut  ingenti  glomeratus  turbine,  in  altum 
Ire  vapor  gravidus  rapido  impete ;  desuper  illic 
Pend^re,  et  superas  sensim  fluitare  per  auras 
DifFusus,  longum  ducensper  nubila  tractum. 
Cernere  erat,  /jualis  ci)m  ccelum  Erymantbia  trunco 
Pinus  adit  gracili,  et  frondoso  vertiee  nutat. 
Sulpbureus  erebrescit  odor  ;  turn  flamina  venti 
Composuere  leves  ;  vespertinum  silet  aether 
Insolitum,  et  major  nionstri  se  attollit  imago. 
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Continuo  fremitusque  maris,  terrjeque  tumultus 
Exoritur,  pijesaga  agitans  fonnidine  corda. 
Nox  ruit,  horroremque  auget  feralibus  umbris. 

*  Tuui  vero  riitila  incepit  clarescere  flaming 
Fumus,  et  immugire  sono  crescente  Vesevns. 
Hand  secus  ac  rediviva  cohors  si  ad  bella  Gigantum 

'        Surgeret ;  allisonisque  Deum  confligeret  amiis 

Vulsus  Athos,  Rbodopeque,  et  jacta  Cerauuia  coslo. 
Hinc  subitc>  vast^  nova  lux  fornace  refulsit, 
Eripuitque  ociilis  visum,  tanta  emicat  atro 
Sulphure,  et  ardenti  grando  coniniista  favilla, 
Et  contoita  frequens  solido  de  viscere  rupes 
iEthereuin  signat  flammis  iter;  inde  ruinam 
Dat  sonitu,  et  fractis  superintouat  tedibus  ingens, 
Aut  pelago  strideus  extinguitur ;  imbre  corusco 
Miseui  caput  aerium,  et  Procbyta  alta  relucent, 
Et  spatia  Oceani  longinqua, 

Ast  undique  ceecus 
Terror  agit  elves  ;  neque,  dum  discursibus  actos 
Praecipitat  variis,  patitur  sperave  saluteni. 
Pars,  siqua  astiterat  convulso  in  littore  eymba 
Integra,  corripiunt  alacres,  turbanique  sequenteitt 
Vi  reprimunt.     Ipsos  quo  post  fortuna  tulisset 
Incertum  ; — audiri  per  opacuni  visa  querentum 
Vox  moribuniia  hominum,  pelago  confusa  sonanti. 
Plurima  jam  sese  portis  efi'udit  apertis 
Turba  aniens  glonierata  ;  juvatque  extrema  videntes, 
Communi  fato,  patuloque  sub  setheris  axe 
Expir&sse  animas.     Felix,  cui  dulcia  nondum 
Pignora,  nee  trepidans  conjux,  seniove  parentei 
Effracti,  aut  niisera  deposcens  voce  relictus 
^ger  opem,  dubiis  extorquent  pectora  curis ! 
■*  Sic  passim  dira  tenebrarura  in  nocte  per  agros 
Certatim  ruitur;  nee  fas  confidere  ta^dis. 
Tarn  densi  cineresque,  et  creber  pumice  nimbus 
Excutiunt  flanimam. — ^  Spissas  mod6  dividere  umbras, 
Et  faciem  exustam  monstrare  incendia  ruris  ; 
Nunc,  rapta  ex  oculis  subito  ceu  turbine,  opaca 
Omnia  nocte  iterum  atque  alta  caligine  volvi. 
Adverse  multi  confligunt  pectore,  ciecis 
Carpere  iter  ttnebris  conati,  et  voce  reposcunt 
Palantes  socios  ;  multos  male  prensa  fefellit 
Dextera,  quos  subit6  turba  obruit,  aut  vorat  ingens 
Faucibus,  et  rupta  sorbet  tellure  caverna. 

*  Tempore  namque  illo  terram  quoque,  et  ima  viarum 


t  Kotzebue  in  his  Travels  describes  this  as  the  evening  effect  of  Vesuvius. 
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Sub  pedibus  tremere,  et  raptim  fluitare  videres 
Omne  solum,  ut  ssevit  veutis  stridentibus  eequor. 
Nee  via  certa  maris,  consueta  aut  lege  moveri 
Fluctus  ;  nunc  tumidis  incursibus  omnia  circum 
Vastare,  inforniique  agros  obducere  arena. 
Nunc  revoluto  in  se  oursu,  et  sua  regna  reverti 
Oceanus,  longeque  trahens  secum  agnien  aquarum, 
Abscondisse  sinu,  atque  iniis  hausisse  latebris. 
Ergo  illi  misero  sese  effudere  tumultu 
Caniporuni  in  spatia  ;  at  non  secius  aere  magno 
Fulgura  vibrari,  mox  et  majoribus  aucta 
Viribus  ;  ut  quondam  tonitru  Jovis  omne  videtur 
Una  ire,  erunipique  uno  per  inane  fragore. 
Turn  vero,  piceam  ut  percurrit  vivida  nubem 
Flamma,  silent ;  oculisque  ajdes  et  uota  requirunt 
Culmina  nequicquani ; — jacet  alti  mole  sepulta 
Urbs ;  ignesque  vident  et  saxa  avulsa  volare, 
Et  toto  indomitam  coelo  descendere  pestem. 
At,  laturus  opem  medio  qui  in  gurgite  nauta 
Vela  dabat,  dira  concussus  imagine  cladis 
Obstupuit  tacitus,  proramque  a  littore  flexit. 

Quis  letbi  genus  ignotum,  et  crudelia  possit 
Funera,  quis  magnum  fando  exaequare  dolorem, 
Quos  non  lux,  non  aura  fovet,  sed  lurida  pennis 
Nox  super  incubuit,  mortali  impervia  visu  ? 
Nee  prius  oeciduo  quani  ter  lustraverat  orbe  * 
Nimbosam  Calpen,  Sol  matutiuus  ab  undis 
leariis  moestam  dimovit  pallidus  umbram  ; 
Ille  quidem,  obdueta  qualis  ferrugine  bella 
Prjiesignat,  morbosque,  famemque,  aut  funera  regum. 
Heu,  ubi  nunc  fcetu  quondam  generosa  virenti 
Arva,  et  pampineis  dulces  in  collibus  umbrae, 
Dilectae  I3aceho  sedes  1  et  splendida  luxu 
Oppida,  regalesque  domus  1  ubi  pinguia  culta, 
Et  pecora,  et  gelidis  felicia  paseua  rivis, 
Baianoque  procul  spectanda^  in  littore  sylvse  1 
Omnia  mersa  jacent ;  premit  undique  vasta  favillje  * 
Planities,  sterili([ue  ad  Solem  pumice  caudet. 

Quid  non  longa  dies,  et  fors  mutabilis  aevi 
Attulit  \  Incolunies  banc  quse  videre  ruinam, 
Funditiis  evanuere  urbes ;  quin  occidit  ingens 
Koma,  virum  genitrix  ;  neque  Athenis  profuit  artis 
Antiquum  decus,  aut  Divte  venerabile  nomen. 
Vos  auteni,  Hercule<B  sedes,  potiore  beatas 
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Online,  dum  Capitoli  arceni,  fascesque  vetustas 
Romulidum,  stanlemque  ruat  Bellona  coluinnam, 
Pressit  aniica  ivtas,  donee  granda?va  sepulcro 
Eriperet  Latii  spoiia,  et  melionhus  aunis 
Integios  Sopiiie  tan(!eni  non  invida  floies 
Panderet,  autiqnis  letegens  nova  regiia  Camtenis. 
Janique,  velnt  verno  tepefactus  sole  resurgit 
Arvorum  redivivus  honos,  quein  provida  telius 
Obrueral,  tntum  liybernis  sub  fiatibus  Euri, 
Sic  vos,  barbarici  intactos  sub  turbine  Martis, 
llumpere  ciaustra  dedit ;  lucisque  obiita  leiiasci 
Jus?it,  avita  fovens  reditura;  semina  fania% 

J.    HUGHES, 

1811.  ^  e  Coll.  Oriel. 


EPHEMEBIDIS  CLASSICS  EBITORI 

C.  J.  B.  S.  D. 

(c^uOD  tu  me  ssepius,  vir  optime,  hortatus  es,  ut  syinbolam 
meam  qualemcunque  tecum  conferrem,  id  olim  perlibenter 
feclssem,  nisi,  quominus  id  agerem,  prorsus  vetassent  occupati 
temporis  rationes,  cui  diu  est  quod  fuerit  negotium  nunquam 
otiosum.  Subsecivse  qu3edam  jam  tandem  horae  incurrunt, 
quas,  ne  tibi  omnino  deesse  videar,  tuoque  studio  rectis- 
simo  atque  optimo  non  obsequi  velle,  tibi  seponere  decrevi. 

Circumspicienti  autem,  quid  tandem  potissimum  ex  adversariis 
meis  tecum  communicandum  decerperem,  occurrebant  mihi 
forte  fortuna  Sophronis  Mimographi  fragmenta,  cujus  poetae, 
dum  veteres  Grammaticos  baud  indiligenter  usurparem,  spicile- 
gium)  seu  potius,  ut  ita  dicam,  ossilegium,  inter  legendum 
feceram.  Has  quidem  lacinias,  fuit  cum  emendare,  et,  annota- 
tiuncuHs  quibusdam  adjectis,  seorsim  excudendas  curare,  in 
animo  haberem.  Hoc  tamen  consilium,  re  consideratius 
perpensa,  satius  habui  abjicere ;  non  quod  Ir.borem  operis 
detrectarem,  omnia  enim  eo  spectantia,  parata  et  in  promtu 
expedita  halieo ;  sed  ob  causas,  quas  breviter,  et  non  nisi  in 
transcursu,  memorabo.  Ea  videlicet  est  Sophroneorum  indoles, 
ut  perpauci  ab  iis  sensum  idoneum,  nedum  fructum  percipere 
possint;  ut  si  libellum,  qualem  modo  dixi,  edidissem,  pauci 
eum  legissent,  pauciores  intellexissent.  Id  est  profecto  soli- 
dum  ac  grave  in  Graecis  Uteris  nostratum  judicium,  ut  nisi 
editus  libellus  scientise  terminos  alicubi  promovisse   visus  erit, 
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ejus  nee  sedula  lectitatlo,  nee  avida  coenitio  fiat,  Nolui  igitur 
in  lucem  emittere,  quod  unus  forsan  et  alter  legeret  tereretque, 
ceteri,  aut  nunquam  in  manus  sumerent,  aut  si  sumerent,  statim 
abjicerent.  At  vero  haud  equidem  adeo  severum  in  me  meos 
que  labores  judicium  exerceo,  ut  nihil  inde  bonoe  frugis  lectoi-i- 
bus.  si  qui  fuerint,  percipiendum  esse  eenseam.  Difficile  est 
enim  veteris  cujusvis  scriptoris  ita  reliquias  tractare,  nihil  ut  ex 
lis  novi,  nihil  exquisiti,  nihil  jucundi  elicias.  Decrevi  igitur,  vir 
elcgantis  doctrinae,  mearum  in  Sophronea  curarum  specimen 
tecum  communicare,  si  tamen  iis  inter  tot  graviora  et  utiliora 
locum  facere  haud  recusaris.  Fragmentorum  constitutio  res 
lubrica  est,  periculos^eque  opus  alece  plenum,  dyx^r^olcnc  et 
£u<rTo^txc  indigens.  Quid  in  hac  parte  profecerim,  nescio  ;  hoc 
tamen  scio,  me  nova  quaedam,  neque  prorsus,  uti  spero,  inutilia, 
protulisse.  Sed  de  his  rebus  penes  alios  est  arbitrium.  Ouod 
ad  me  attinet,  si  pauca  ista,  qn?c  hodie  mitto  tibi,  de  Sophroneis, 
viris  eruditioribus  non  displicuisse  intellexero,  cetera  quoque 
ad  te,  Deo  favente,  propediem  deferenda  curabo,  modo  me 
negotia  operosiora  telam,  quam  orsus  sum,  pertexere  sinant. 
Vale,  vir  optime,  Hterisque  humanioribus,  quod  facis,  prodesse 
pergas. 


SOPHRONIS  MIMORUM  FRAGMENT  A. 

Brevia  quidem  ac  mutJla  Mimorum  Sophroneorum  Fragmenta 
nobis  conservarunt  veteres  Grammatici,  quibus  eo  nomine  gratias 
debemus.  Mihi  tamen  nunquam  non  admirationem  movet  istorum 
nugatorum  parsimonia,  qui  intercidere  passi  sint  reliquias  poets, 
cujus  scripta  perpolitis  olim  Platonis  auribus  adeo  non  displicu- 
erint,  ut  iis  non  modo  invigilasse,  verum  etiam  indormiisse  eum 
fama  fuerit.  QutE  hie  illic  per  Scholasticorum  lucubrationes  frag- 
menta ejusprostant,  brevissima  sunt,  et  corruptissima,  et  cum  lectu, 
turn  intellectu,  difficillima.  Horum  autem  qualiumcunque  Sylloge 
vel  Fasciculus  ad  hanc  usque  diem  desideratur.  Omnes  hasce 
lacinias,  si  dicto  ejus  fides  habenda  sit,  unde  unde  corraserat  Vir 
immensae  eruditionis,  Valckenaenus,  qui  quidem  omnia  omnium 
poetarum  fragmenta  videtur  collegisse,  et  in  locos  suos  communes 
transtulisse.  Certe  coUegerat  reliquias  Sophocleas,  quje,  ni  omnia 
me  fallunt,  publici  juris  factve,  hodie  nomen  Brunckianum  pras  se 
ferunt.' 


'  Brunokium  siiam  fia2;nnentortim  syllosren  aliunde  coniparassc,  non  ipsiim 
contexuissc,  vel  ex  hoc  paU't,  quod  periniilta  Soplioelis  loca,  ex  snpers-titibiis 
fcibiilis,  a  Phitarcho,  Stobivo,  Etynioloijo,  Eiistathio,  aliis,  ciiin  vaiietate 
lectionis  ritentur,  de  qiiiljiis  JJniiickuis  ne  y;v  quidem  ;  ut  sif,  vix  erodibile, 
eum  scriptoies  istos  unquani  excussisse.  Et  pi\tterea  liaud  pauca  fiauinenta, 
tacito  eniendatoris  nomine,  citat,  qualia  a  Yaickenaerio  acceperat,  sed  longe 
alitor  quaui  apud  scriptoies  ipsos  extent,  Verum  non  eiat  festinationis  et 
ncgligentiae  UruuckiamB,  optimum  istum  fragmentorum  fascicaium  coUigarc, 
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Valckenaerii  kh^^Xm,  ubinam  hodie  gentium  sint,  plane  nescio  ; 
neque  enim  unquam  fando  accepi.  Sophoclea  qviidem  Bruncklus 
uKiiws-ctre,  Sophronea  fbrsan  diu  est  quum  in  vicum  delata  sint 
vendentem  thus  et  odores.  Ut  ut  haec  sint,  me  gratiam  cum  lectori- 
bus  initurum  esse  confido,  si  Mimographi  Syracusani  fragmenta 
centum  plus  minus  protulerim,  et  pro  virili  emaculata  praestiterim. 
Sed  priusquam  ad  hsc  me  accingam,  pauca  quasdam  de  poeta 
ipso,  siquidem  eum  hoc  nomine  ornari  vult  Musarum  chorus, 
prasmonenda  esse  arbitror.  Vixit  circa  Olympiada  lxxv.  Syra- 
cusanus,  Agathoclis  et  Damnasyllidis  fihus.  Scripsit  M/^ttoyj  wv^^a/ov?, 
et  MifA6vg  yvMi^siovi;,  qui  variis  titulis  distincti  sunt,  quosque  tanti 
fecit  divinus  iste  philosophus  Plato,  ut  assidue  eos  leetitarit,  quan- 
doque  etiam  supposuerit  pulvino,  quod  e  Suida  notavit  Jo.  Ger. 
Vossius  de  Poet.  Gr.  p.  28.  Lexicographi  autem  verba,  non 
pigebit  deinceps  exscribere,  'Z&iip^m,  'Zv^xxiiia-to?,  'AycJoKXidvi  text 
Acif/,yx(rvXXtfi6(;  (fors.  Aocf^vauXXioog^ .  to??  ol  y,p<>')oii  t,v  hccto,  H2p|»)v  x.»l 
]t,v^i7rla/iv,  X.XI  iy^x<Pi  Mif^ov?  xva^iiov;,  y.x\  Miftovg  yvvctixiiov?'  i'la-i  Ss 
xxTXXo'ya.otiv,  oixXiKTm  Auciai,  kxi  (pxtri   Ylxdruvx   tov  (piXo<ro(pov    uii    hrvy- 

ji^diiiiv  xvToTi,  tt'o-Ts  Kxi  x.x6iv^itv  W  xiir^v  io-S'  'on.  .Fertur  etiam  Plato 
non  solum  mimos  Sophronis  Athenas  ex  Sicilia  reportasse,  verum 
etiam  ex  iis  haud  parum  in  dialogorum  suorum  oeconomia  pro- 
fecisse  :  de  qua  re  dignus  est  qui  legatur  Atlienosi  locus,  quern 
protulerunt  Tyrwhittus  ad  Aristot.  Poet,  et  Vakkenaerius  in 
Theocriti  Adoniazus.  p.  194.  A.  qui  plura  subministrat,  quorum 
nonnulla  hue  etiam  transferam.  Oiympiodorus  in  vita  Platonis, 
i^xi^i  01  TTcivv  Kxi  'A^icrroipdvit  T4>  K»)fAi>cS,  y-x]  Xa^povt,  ttxp  uv  y.xt  r^tv 
ft<^ijff-<v  riDV  Ttgca-azs-ca^  h  to?;  ^ixXoyoig  aiipiXii6y).      Tzetz.  Chil.  X,  1001. 

.  sipii^ey  —  0  UKutmv 

xoi)  TYjv  Tou  <PiXoXcK.ov  Ss  (5i^Xov  nv^ayogs'iou, 
oixolco;  xcd  Tov:  ^ca^povog  iJi,ifji.ovs  SvgaxovTiorj' 

£aovri[ji.svouc  Trglv  uutuj  ex  Jiwvo^  raj  /3//3Ao'jj. 

Ijc  IJAl^ctiv  Is  TOV  Hwi^govog  fji-iixslrai  ^laKoyovg. 
6  Soo(tgcjov  o(Ta.  ypsc^ici  ycig  siV»  twv  ccfjioifBulcuv, 
sguiT'^civ,  a.7roHgi(Tiv,   0"u/^7ravTa  xsKTriii.sva. 

Magna  profecto  exorta  est  inter  viros  doctos  contentio,  num 
Sophronis  Mimi  prosa  oratione  conscripti  fuerint,  uti  censentScali^er 
ad  Varron.  de  L.  L.  p.  70.  Vakkenaerius  in  Adoniaz.  p.  200. 
Hermannus     ad  Aristot.    de   A.   P.   p.   93.      an    metrice,    quas 


non  ignarus  sum,  nonnulla  eum  de  suo  acjjecisse,  et  multa  in  pejus  immu- 
3.     E  Va'.ckeiiar-rii    autcm  penu  fiagnienta  Sophoclea  depronita  fuisse 


etsi  non  i 
tasse. 

crediderim,  quia  Sophoclis  editioncm  paiasse  eum,  vel  saltern  meditatnm 
esse,  discimus  ex  Ruhnken.  Ep.  Crit.  i.  p.  123.  Audi  etiam  ipsum  Valcke- 
naerium  ad  M.  Roveium  hunc  in  moduni  loquentem,  "  Poetam  circimispi- 
cienti,  cujus  loca  qua>dam  possent  tractari,  primus  occurrebat  Sophocles,  et 
propter  suam  digaitatem,  et  quod  poteram  videri  cum  ipso  cousuevisse  fami- 
.liariter.  Verum  dum  ita  me  comparabam,  ut  qni  e  loculis  suis  Sophoclea 
tarperet  cum  Eovero  commanicauda,  consilium  illud  damnavi."  Epist.  ad 
Rover,  p.  vi. 
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TyrwhittI  sententia  est  ?   Insignis  est  veteris  cujusdam  Gramma- 
tici  locus,  quern  e  Codice  Coisliniano  vulgavit  Montefalconius,  Bibl. 

i'hittus. 


TTOi^raiv  pv^f^oT?  ri<7-i  Kxl  JC&iAor;  l^^^,(rx7o,  Troir.rix.'tii  choiXf/ix;  x«T«?i|ov'iiVflj5- 
quod  Optimo  jure  dixerit  aliquis  de  poeta  quodam  nostrate,  qui 
hancrationem  secutus  est  in  carmine,  cui  nomen  indidit  Thalaba. 
Verum  ex  hoc  fragmento,  bene  intellecto,  tantum  abest  ut  Tyrv/hitti 
sententiie  aliquid  auctoritatis  accedat,  ut  perspicuum  sit  vel  ex  liac 
sola  observatiuncula,  Sophronea  minime  s^^-et^^;  fuisse.  De  distinc- 
tione,  quam  ponit  Scholiasta  anonymus,  accurate  egit  Valckenaerius, 
cujus  notata  perspicacissimus  ac  humanissimus  Anglus  nunquam 
viderat.  Hanc  autem  quaestionem,  quje  tantos  li;;mines  distraxit, 
non  est  meum  dirimere  :  hoc  tamen  scio,  me  omnia  fere  Sophronis, 
quas  hodie  supersunt,  fragmenta  excussisse,  vixque  ullibi  ullum 
metri  vestigium  deprehendisse.  Sed  de  hoc  argumento,  quod  mihi 
quidem  non  minimi  ponderis  videtur,  melius  judicabunt  lectores 
quando  nonnuUa  ex  iis  protulerim.  Utinam  ad  hasc  nostra  tempora 
pervenisset  Apollodorl  Atheniensis  liber,  quern  ille  de  Sophroneis 
composuit,  qui  e  nobis  fortassis  omnem  hunc  dubitationem  eximere 
posset.  Libri  istius,  a  perdocto  Grammatico  conscripti,  mentioneni 
facit  Scholion  in  margine  Codicis  xi.  seculi,  Gregorii  Nazianzeni 
opera  contlnentis,  quod  descripsit  Montefalconius  in  Diar.  Ital.  p. 
214.  quodque  hie  iterum  describere  non  gravabor,  quoniam  sana- 
tione  indiget,  lectuque  sane  quam  dignum  est.  Ita  vero  se  habet. 
To  T56A«i/Tov,  wj  (pY,iri  AtodM^og  sv  tm  Tn^i  cm/Jr^aiVf  (avujv  trriv  li^/\Kon(x,.  n 
a\  /icvci  opoiy^i^^'Aiv  p.  >i  opx'Q'y/i  lioXcov  5|.  o  d\  ojio>Co<;  ^xXkcjv  s^.  a  y^xXx-lg 
Mn'Tuv  (^.  TO  rclXanov  di  to  Xiycuivo'j  'AttikIv,  ttu^ix.  dl  'ZiK'sXtd^xig  to 
filv  upyyAiov  ojv  MNON  x.a,  vyv  os  </3.  ovixrcct  ol  o  votcoi  rptct  y:f.^.io/Zo\ici,  cog 
iv  Toi'g  ^^ipi  'Zcjippotfog  A7:roXXo-'&ieos  vc  r^v  AioyivicivoZ  riij  iTTircf^Jii';  rSv 
Oma-rlvov  'EXXn'JiKt^y.  Montcfalconium,  interpretantem  Ajw/lodor.'fs 
de  Sapiente,  castigat  Valckenaeriu-s  ad  Schol.  Eurip.  Phocniss.  v.  3. 
cf.  eundem  in  Adoniaz.  p.  294-.  Verum  ne  diutius  lectorem  morer, 
en  verba  Scholiastfe  Veneti  ad  Iliad  E.  576.  o  ol  Aiii'^^ptx;  Uc,  c^-finv  h 
rS  TTS^t  (rTdSuaiv,  rciXxvTov  la-rt  f^vuv  |.  vt  d\  f-ivS,  ^pctvuuv  p.  v,  ^5  opx^^ult 
e/3oXu'j  r  .  o  ol  yjX'Xy.oxx;  Xi-unu^i  i^'.  to  T.«Ar4!'Tov  "hi  -jvv  Asyo'wjvov  'Arrticov' 
TTot^ci  Sl  'ZtKiXiaTci';,  to  uzv  ^gvasTov  '/jv  f^vMv  ySd  .  vv-)  ^l  x,S'.  ^vvxTdi  "h'  nvxi 
Tgiaj   viy^ijSciXix,    a?  sn  TOij    tt^^i  Sw^^ovo;,    'ATToXXo^s-jpog  ht  tco'j  Aioyividvov 

iKi  iTTirct/Jij;  'EXXnvtKOJv  ivo^udrm.  Jam  vero  totum  locum,  cum  sit 
insignissimum,  emendatum  lectoribus  sistam.  To  raXanov,  &?  ^na-t 
A(odo)^6i;  £»  rS  "TTi^i  trrc/AfA.'jJv^  ^^vmv  i<rriv  i^'^x-ovrx.  >i  ^l  uvci,  opa^iiij'j  p.  i 
dl  d^oi^f^yj,  o/SoAwv  £|.  0  dl  o/SaAo?,  ^xXkSv  2|.  o  21  ^a?,Kciv?  As^rTiwv  ^'.  To 
■rciXoiyTov  OS,  to  vvv  Xsyif^tvo))  'A.rriy,ov.  tocc^o;  21  ^ix.sXiaTcti';,  to  y.lv  upyjUlov., 
^v  NOMilN  KO  .  vvv  dl,  ili' .  dvvarcci  ol  o  NOMOS  rp'ix  y,f/.io/3oXiX,  ag  h 
TO??  TTi^t  'Zai'P^ovcg  A7J-«AAooft)|a;.  |  Ix.  Tyi^  Aioyividvov  ''ETTirof.Wig  tuv  'lovr'^-ivou 
'EXXnvacMv  ovof.idruv.'l  ultima,  quae  uncinulis  inclusi,  Scholiastae  verba 
sunt,  llbrum  indicantis,  unde  doctum  istud  Scholion  hauserat. 
Recte  vero   emendavimus   NOMtiN.     Pollux  IX.   vi.   p.  437.  ed. 

Gualther.  To  f/AV  to;  Y,rK.iXfM>v  TdXavrcv  Ixd^/ia-rov  'l-vvi,  to  u\v  aByroiiov, 
«;    A^icrroTiXvig  Xiyu,  Ts.n-rroLpa.i   :coil  iix.c<r('  v6v^.f.iov;.    to    ^5    ujneoy,  dvcxxl- 

OiKx'  dvvxirSxi  2l  tcv   yovK^iov  t^i'x  yjfiio/ioXix.     Scholion  Coislinianum, 
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quod  non  sine  magno  fructu  inde  percipiendo  tiiones  perlegerlnt, 
quantivis  cestimasset  magnus  Beiitleius,  cum  de  nummis  Siculis 
erudite  scriberet  in  Dissert,  de  Phalar  Epist.  p.  464.  Idem  tamen 
a  vero  aliquantulum  aberravit,  cum  putaret  biculorum  afs  vovf.if^6v 
vocatum  fuisse,  quod  quidem  vocabulum  puium  putum  Latinum 
est,  a  Sicula  voce  derivatum,  et  a  Polluce  usurpatum  vice  anti- 
quioris  voy.oi,  quia  Romas  Romanoque  Imperatori  scriberet :  inquit 
autem,  o  di  vovu.uog  ooku  f^ot  uvai  Vuf/^cJuv  -rovvof/^ei  vofAia-f^tx,ri>i-  'iirTt  "^i 
'EAAvjuj/iox,  T^v  Iv  'iraXiet  x.x}  XmiXicc  Au^hmv.  scilicet  hoc  vult, 
Romauorum  nummiim,  idem  esse  ac  Siculorum  vciA,tv.  In  utroque 
Epicharmi  fragmento  a  Polluce  citato,  quicquid  dixerit  Bentleius, 
»o^«j  postulat  metrum.     In  senariis, 

s'Ali:  Trgi'jo  ju-OJ  d:xu  vouij^ix-ajv  iMoa^ov  xaXav. 

*«  Lector,"  inquit  Aristarchus  Britannicus,  "  notabit,  quartam 
scdem  obtinere  spondssum  vice  iambi ;  qui  tamen  emollitur,  proxime 
pra-euntibus  duabus  brevibus  syllabis. '  Quse  quidem  emoUitio, 
nescio  an  aliis  sentiatur,  mihi  certe  non  sentitur.  Legendum  est 
cum  Toupio,  ^iKd  vctfAuv.  Et  pariter  in  trochaicis  supi^a  Polluci 
citatis, 

aXX'  Ofxcoc  xuXui  ts  ttToj  t   ugvs:  E'jprjrTOVri  [jloi 

Ubi  vtvi^y-avi-,  quod  vulgatur,  metrum  pessumdat.  Si  quis  vero 
etiamnum  dubitat,  omnemei  scrupulum  eximent  Photii  verba  in  Lex. 
Nopo; — AiJpisig  Si  izrl  vof^ier^xroi  ■^pufrcct  ryi  M^it  x-ui  Toif/,ciioi  srcpcc- 
crrpi-'^c-.vrii  viVf-if-tiv  Myova-t.  Eadem  habct  Suidas ;  sed  male  ^r^^^rgsi^^v- 
Tij.      Etymol.  M.  p.  606,  52.    Ncuo^  x.ai  to  vcuia-fix. 

Hinc  coliigi  potest,  Sophrona  adhibuisse  vJfta?  pro  immmus, 
Siculae  etiam  voces  fuere  cyy.U,  tincia,  et  A/rgat,  li6>-a,  quarum 
utramque  usurparant  Sophron  et  Epicharmus,  teste  Photio.  Plura 
autem  Latina  vocabula  in  Sophroneis  deprehendemus. 

Notatu  dignum  est,  Apollodorum  istum,  qui  libellum  de 
Sophrone  Siculo  conscripserat,  alium  etiam  de  Epicharrao  Siculo 
contexuisse,  cujus  sectio  sexta  laudatur  a  Photio  et  Suida  v.  Kos^^«wt- 
rav,  qui  glossam  e  Theonis  vel  Didymi  Lexico  Comico  hauserant.' 
Idem  Grammaticus,  faceta  materia:  diversitate,  tractatus  scripsit, 
quorum  huic,  Tn^i  ©s&r'v,  illi  t^^i  Itui^uv  tituli  fuere.  Interim  de 
Pollucis    loco  ampliandum  esse  censeo,  et  videndum,   annon  pro 


■TroXiriia,  e  quo  libro  qucEdam  habet  Pollux  de  nummis  Siculis  iv. 
24.   p.'  216.     Verurn    hasc    nihil    ad    Sophrona ;    ad    quern   tamen 


'  "  Comici  Lcxici  '  inquit  Ki'.hnkeni-.is,  "  nnlhis  cditonim  scriptoruni, 
quod  sc-iani,  meiitionem  facit."  Qua  cpinione  fiiis::.'-.  fiiit  vir  cnuiitissinuis. 
Scholiasta  ApolloKii  Khod.  IV.  ICM.  £»    Ti   rS    ICflMIK12I     AEHIICai,    ev 
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nequeo  reverti,  priusquam  tirones  admonuerim,  de  ista  Diogeniani  ' 
Epitoma  videndajm  esse  Epistolam  ad  Eulogium,  quam  Hesy- 
chio  abjudicat  Valckenaerius  in  Schediasmate  supra  earn  scripto, 
opinionemque  defcndit  ad  Theocr.  Adoniaz.  p,  299.  B.  Sed 
eum  plenissime  refutat  Ruhnkenius  in  Praefat.  ad  torn.  ii.  Hes}-- 
chii  Albertiani.  Ceterum  pro  Ov-/i(rr<yoa,  omnino  reponerem  cum 
Hemsterhusio,  'isurrlvov ;  utpote  nomen  magis  probabile ;  nemo 
autem  non  videt,  quam  facile  Uva-ruov  in  ovarriyov,  dein  in  ov/io-Tivoij 
delapsum  fuerit  :  utrumque  nomen  a  Suida  confuse  memoratur. 
Tandem  in  viam  revertamur. 

Qua?nam  fuerit  Mimorum  Sophronis  indoles,  optima  intelligi 
potest  ex  Adoniazusis  Theocriti,  quod  poema,  sui  generis  unicum 
quod  restat,  ex  Mimo  popularis  sui  adumbravit  poeta  Siculus. 
(TTxATirXtiiriv  \y~  rSn  ttupoi.  'Ecii^^ovt  huf-uvav  ra.  'Io-^/mci.,  teste  Auctore 
argument!,  quod  vulgavit  Valckenaerius  Annot.  p.  188.)  quodque 
mimo  hoc  etiam  nomine  similisest,  quod  -Kiy^ci^nruivov  'i<rrt  toZ  Ti-oi-A-riKoZ 
•Tv^oT-uTcov.  Secundum  etiam  Idyllium,  sive  <^Jcii>^(,iiiyA-jr£^Uv,  Theocri- 
tus e  Sophrone  transtulerat :  r^v  Ti  Qso-rvXi'^ci,  inquit  argumenti 
auctor,  0  0so^^;ra?  KTrsi^oKciXi)?  he  rSv  Sa^gavoj  ' /^in^viyy^i  /^.t[utijv.  In 
Codice  quodam  Regio  Parisiensi,  pro  ftj^i^yv  Ruhnkenius  legerat 
f/y/i^iKwn,  in  qua  voce  Mimi  titulum  latere  putabat  Valckenaerius. 
Cui  assentior,  atque  olim  conjeceram  legendum  esse  Uxt^tKuv,  quo 
titulo  Mimus  laudatur  ap.  Athen,  vii.  p.  32k  F.  quam  tamen 
conjecturam  minime  admittendam  esse  hodie  video. 

Sophronis  Mimos  sermonequotidiano,imo  trivial!,  conscriptos  fuisse 
vel  ex  eo  liquet,  quod  mulieres  ejus  ne  a  soloccismis  quidem  absti- 
nuerint,  teste  Etymologo,  p.  774, 41.  Quod  si  unus  vel  alter  dialo- 
gorum,  quos  scripsit  Sophron,  hodie  superesset,  dici  vix  potest, 
antiquitatis  moribus  et  linguce  quantum  lucis  ofFunderetur.  Alios 
nescio,  ego  certe  cum  Valckenaerio  sentio,  qui  duo  exiguos  libellos, 
Grascos  Sophronis,  Latinos  Laberii  Mimos^  integris  undecim 
Sancti  AugustinI  voluminibus  perlibenter  redemisset.  Equidem  eo 
libentius  hoc  fecissem,  quod,  si  hasc  interiissent,  illi  salva  forent, 
Calvini  forsan  insanientem  sapientiam  atramque  bilem  nescissemus. 
Nonnihil  etiam  de  indole  Sophroneorum  vel  ex  titulis  eoruni  intel- 
ligi possit.  Hi  sunt  generaliter ;  I.  Mlf/.oi  uv^^iToi.  II.  lyii'uai 
yvvxtKiioi.  e  qulbus  citantur  speciatim,  I.  "AyysAo;.  'Ay^tt^jrk?  vel 
'AypoiMTiKO^.  Qvvvo'ji:^Xi,  vel  'AA<sv?,  vei  'AXit'jriyJi.^  Ylxthiy^cc,.  II.  ' A.y,iu-- 
fg^icii.  Venepcce,  de  quo  titulo  infra  dicam.  l^vtApt-Kovog.   Ui'jSi^a. 

Sophronis  lepores  cum  Aristophaneis  comparavit  Demetrius 
PseudoPhalereus  de  Eloc.  §  128.  rcHy  o\ -/^a^iTW)  at  f/Av  tla-t  iu.si^oysi 
y,cii  a-iU,viTif>xt,  at  reov  ■zrotrituv  ccl  at,  tvriXui  f^xXXov  Kctl  y.ai.ux.mTipi'.i, 
c-x.mfifAit<rtv  iWvTiii'  oiov  u,t  A^i<rro(po',vovg  ^a^trig,  x,cu  'Zco^^oveg,  y,ce.i 
AvT.ov.  In  fine  sententise  delendum  videtur  ■^ci^iri<;.,  quje  vox 
ineleganter  repetitur.  Idem  §.  153.  'h  "hi  rataiir-A  uvuKoXov^ici.  xaXsTrxt 

ypT^og.   &!cr7rip  o  TToipci  'Zdlppivi  fYiropivuv    Bo'jXiug.   o:dlv  yap  uy.oXov^oy  u-jtS 

'  Etyniol.  ^I.  p.  '.^16,  29.  Tipirruv,  Is-Siuv,  Aioyivixvoi.  iOpav  lyie. 
Lege   OTX  lO^ov  iya. 

*  Qui  tanicn  ne-cio,  iidcni  siiit,  an  divcrsi,  quod  putat  Valckcuacrjus, 
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>isy£«.  Perquam  autem  difficilis  est  Scphroneorum  sanatlo,  quippe 
quas  veteri  Dorlca  conscripta  sint,  et,  sermoni  quotidiano  accom- 
modata,  permuka  obscura,  obsoleta,  et,  ad  privates  mores  pertinen- 
tia  habeant.  Auctor  observationis  editioni  Theocriti  Aldinas  prae^- 
missGJ,  «  y'la  Aft»g^5,  inquit,  »j  y,»l  Qiox^iro(;  Ki^^nrca,  fcaX^ccKuri^a 
■7ca,qe.  Tuv  'ETTi^u^uov  X.CII  "Eaxp^ovog.  Cf.  Valcken.  Epist.  ad  Rover, 
p.  lix.  Sed  et  pennulta  Syracusanis  propria  usurpaverat,  quorum 
nonnuUa  indicavit  Apollonius  Dyscolus,  qualia  sunt  -^Iv  pro  (r<piv, 
a  hv  pro  0  ^dvx,  et  similia.  Qusedam  de  dialecto  Sicula,  admodum 
taimen  jejuna,  disseruit  Castellus  in  Prolegom.  ad  Inscript.  Sicul. 
Jam  vero  ad  Mimorum  Fragmenta  properemus,   et  primum  tw» 


1.  AKESTPIAI.     Etymol.    M.   p.  573,  53.  2io7n^  fcs^wTTTscy  1,i»(p^ofX 
Mycvrx,     <i<c>ipiTiArovi   ku    y.cCTrviXovi    TS'Ug^iy^iTU.t  —  ovoi    yue    ru.    ilg  u 

Quse  glossa  dubio  procul  hunc  in  modum  rencienda  est ;   ^<(>x5{ 

ftiMTTIiOS  liCOCp^OVOi  XlyOVTX, 

evPi  yoi-p  rx  tU  &7^  Xyiyovrc,  p'^f/.etTu,  k.  r.  A.  quare  Etymologum  nullo 
jure  reprehendit  Valckenaerius  in  Adoniaz.  p  201.  B.  qui  veram 
lectionem  pratervidit.  Fragmentum  vero  ex  'Axi(rr^Uti  esse  disci- 
mus  e  Suida  v.  KtiTrnAos. —  aa^oMv  yu^  nrcvi  TToiXovsTdi  ri,  tcuTriXovi 
'iXtyov.  io'Ti  ^i  y-c'.i  tvx^u.  "Edp^ovi  h  rxtg  Ax.S(7-r^tciit?.  o  ol  Aio-^vX»?  rx. 
^oXici  -Treivrx.  iiU7vn>^x  y.xXu,  Kixtt^Xx  Trg^o^i^uv  n^vvifAXTX.  ubi  legendum 
esse  i^poa-:pi^iii)i,  nemo  est  qui  uon  viderit.  Siculi,  ut  videtur,  merca- 
tores  quoslibet  y.dTr^Mv?  vocitabant.  Tarentini,  cujus  dialectus,  uti 
et  Siculorum,  vetus  erat  Dorica,  maccUum  dicebant  KXTrnXa.,  teste 
Hesvchio,  nisi  forte  apud  eum  legendum  sit  x.c.v/i'hii».  Mimi 
hujusce  titulum  Anglice  verteris,  The  Sempstresses.  Antiphanes 
Comoediam  'AKicrr^Uv  scripsit.  Ceterum  putet  forsan  aliquis  se  in 
hoc  fragmento  trocliaici  tetrametri  initium  depreliendisse. 


II.    TAI   ©EOtPANTlAES.     Hunc    titulum     e    conjectura    dedi. 

1.  Athenseus  XI.  p.  480.  B.  Kv«d<V  x.oruXw'^i?  uyytTov.  EftJipgiw)', 
£11  rco  i7riypx(po'jAva)  m/|W*  yvvix7x.i<;  xe  tx\  6iov  (pxvTt  iXi^xv,  "^ttokxtu- 
pvy.Txt  ^'  [V  KvxSi^i  T^iXTv?  ciXi^ttpx^ficixwy.  Scwheighxuserus, 
sive  e  sua  sive  ex  aliena  conjectura,  corrigit,  xl  rxv  Siov  (pxvrt 
hhi^xt.  Verum  titidos  adeo  proceros  operibus  suis  non  indi- 
debant  ^^eteres  poetas.  Dum  melius  quid  excogitatum  sit, 
le'^>"erim,  "EuCppuv,  h  xta  iTnypx^po/^iva)  y-if^'-f  yvvxiKUai,  TAI  ©EO- 
<PANTIAE2,  sAtlsv,  '^zrcy.xrco^vx.Txt  ^'  h  xvxii^i  T^iTTTii^  «Aj|«p«g- 
fixy.ojv. 

Tx)  &io(pxvricis.  QiKB  jDemn  ante  ocnios  sistehant,  arte  scilicet 
rnagica,  ut  'np6(pxvTi^ii;.  x'l   rx  n^x    (pxlvovcrxi    ro7?  f^vovf^ivoii.    PhotlUS 

Lex.    Hie  fuit  Mimus,  unde  Theocritus  Idylliuni  suum  secundum 
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■^a^ivXaTiv.  Dea  autem,  quam  Ipmi'vov,  Hecate  fuit,  quse  in  hoc 
mimo  invocata  est  ut  vsgrs^wv  -xe^vravii,  forsan  etiam  et  Rhea.  Dein 
«-§(»Tv?,  vel,  ut  nonnemo  legit,  r^inrrlr,,  interpretantur  /ria.^.  Sed 
quid  hoc,  trias  alexipharmacorimi  ?  Imo  vero  certissime  reposui 
TFiTrrii^,  mortarium.  Egrcgie  Hesychius,  T^tTrrne,-  »'  'f'^i''  _5-Tct?vA^y 
rpiliovtny.  YOO  AE  SIKEAilN,  AOIAYS.  <\y li^y.ccy.A  mortario  pinse- 
bant.  Theocrit.  Idyll.  II.  5S.  S^vg^-v  mo:  TPIi'ASA,  K^^mv  aroraip 
tcvpmi  oiirm. 

2.  Scholiasta  Theocriti  ad  Idyll,  ii.  12.  xh  'EKarnv  '^Saviav  ^r,a-s  6i*v 
xctt  iipr'ipm  TT^iiTXvtv,  xciSoi  nui  'Eci^^cov,  "H^xv  fii^i^kia-civ  Ait  y3vv>iV«f 

De  hoc  usu  vocis  zr^vrciyi?  vide  qnx  dedit  Blomfieldius  in  Gloss3> 
rio  Prometliei  ^schylei.  v.  176. 

S.  Apud  Etymol.  M.  p.  44-3,  53. 

i^sos  TO  fiay/xajtrpov,  xaTriSycjcSjO.;?. 
Efft?-  t/ncribulum,   thuraqus  aduleanms. 

(civfAxx.rpt>¥  Dorice  dicitur  pro  Sv^uciKr^ov,  i.  e.  6vf.t,teir-^^Kiv,  (nisi  qms 
suspicetur  0vofidKr^uy,)  ut  Savf/^dMi-l/  pro  ^V|£t«4A<y%|/,  quam  etiam  vocem 
Sophrona  adhibuisse  suspicor.  Etvm.  M.  p.  443,  50.  QxvKclxuTrsg. 
«(  YiiAiipXiKrct  civS^x,Kti.  in  ceteris  Lexicographis  scribitur  6-jy,a.XuTrt<;. 
Dicebant  etiam  Dores  6oivXc^^  pro  ^t^>i«|.  Hesych.  Qav^xy^n^siv. 
u,ir»  fiting  uxairiiv  rt.  Tupxvri'vci.  Id  QvXay-i^^uv.  to  ^.TToiiritv  ri  iTra/^avc* 
ftsr«t  SvAciKov  Tcc^xvrivoi.  unde  Albertius  priorem  scripturarh  mendo- 
sam  esse  putat.  Verum  non  est  dubium,  quin  Hesychius,  dum 
veterem  Glossographum  compilaret,  unam  glossam  in  duas  male 
distraxerit.  Legendum  est,  QavXayJ^irj.  Svy^cy-iC^uv,  ro  uTrociTiiv  t<, 
iTrnf^ivav  fAiTo,  dvxdy.ov .  Tx^xarTvoi.  luvenit  scilicet  Hesychius  duas 
lectiones,  quarum  ambas,  qui  est  mos  ejus,  commemoravit.  Frag- 
mentum  vero  ad  hunc  Mimum  probabiliter  referendum  est;  quia 
ad  Id  respexisse  videatur  Theocriti  saga,  ST3\f'ov  t««v  KiXiSav  <po(v<x.e« 
cioi  aaiTU,  '£2?  tov  if^ov  (iagvv  t'jvra  (plXo'i  x-oiTcJua-o^m  xv^^x.  Kcec, 
credo,  minime  vulgaria  sunt  aut  protrita. 


4<.   Ammon.  de  DifF.  V.   p.  122.   to  y^^  -zsnT,  t^v  h   roT^m   <r'/i(rti  "^aXoI. 

Tlfi  yuo  u<TipaXTog,  ttoToj  elXKTKOTTslrixi. 

Prima  citat  Apollonius  Dyscol.    Exc.    p.   428.   B.   idem  vero 
emendatius  in  Grammatica  inedita  ap.  Koen.  in  Gregor.  p.  161. 

27 £7  yap  d  a.a-^a.XTOi ; 

ubinam  est  bitumen  ? 
Bene  monet  Koenius,  ex  Sophroneis  fortasse  Theocritum  petiisse 

initium  Pharmaceutrise.    T\S,   /.'.a    rat    ^d^vxi ; r^  cl  r«    (pixr^x. 

Notus  est  hituminis  in  re  magica  usus.  Virgil.  Sparge  molam,  ei' 
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J'rci'yiles  incende  bitumine  lauros.  Horat.  Epod,  v.  79.  Canidla  ait, 
Prliir.que  cceluni  sidet  ivjerius  mari,  Tetlure  porrecta  super,  Quam 
nan  amore  sic  meo  Jiagrcs,  idl  Bitumen  airis  ig>nbtts.  Ultima  verba, 
non  dubiio  quin  corrupta  sint,  quod  censebat  etiam  Koenius.  Vide 
nunc,  qu?e  mihi  in  mentem  veniant, 

ttbI  yxo  X  uiT^xXtoc  ;   ttsI;   a.  dziXciy  c-xottbi   rv. 

Huic   emcndationi  favet   Theocriti    mulier   venefica.    n<^  f^at  rxt 

AEIAAIA.  Theocritus  vero,  teste  Argumenti  Auctore,  rhv  G)i<rrvXi^» 
\k  riJv  'Saiff^ovei  tarmyxi  fii'^c^v.  Non  tamen  obnixe  refragarer,  si  quis 
legendum  conjiceret, 

'Tzii  yap  d  aar^aXvo:  [j.oi  ;   a  SfjAa,   cxotth  tv. 

Verum,  quicq-itd  dixerint  Grammatici,  hand  positum  est  ttu  pro 
wa*;,  sed  pro  7!-n.  Sic  Bocoti  dicebant  ni  pro  v»',     Aristoph.  Acharn. 

905.    vii  rco  a-tai. 


5.  Tzetz.  ad  Lycoplir.  76.  ivovc-t  S'  uiiTxi?  ('Pe«4  ««/  'Exusts])  x.vvei?,  us 

cp-i)o-i    'Zcii:ppaiv   ev  Mifitt?.   o  ya^  kvcov  /Sctv%c(i  Xvii  ra.  ipaa-f^xrxy  *>?  fact 
y«AJC05  x.po7rih(;,  iiri  t;  toiovto. 

Sophrona  in  hoc  Mimo  mulieres  veneficas  induxisse  canem 
sacrificantes,  valde  probabile  est ;  ideoque  hue  retuli  Tzetza?  verba. 
Theocrit.  Pharmac.  12.  Tu  ^6ovi^.  d^Ex-dr^,  rav  ^'at  irx.ijXKx.ii  T^ofAievrt. 
(ita  enim  legendus  est  iste  versus,  non,  ut  vulgatur,  y,cci  (ravXeixig. 
And.  Markland.  ad  Eurip.  Suppl.  1181.  ^schyl.  Prom.  Vinct.  347. 
ed.  Porson.)  ubi  Scholiasta.  ^<^  ra  fkuXock-u?  iK(pi^i(rSxt  ^iivvx.  rn  'Ekut-/^, 
'ApiTzc^dr/ii  iv  A!>itrsc.Xii<rt.  Ti  oi  xwiaiov  XiTT^ov  Xivxof  hr^iu  rt)  hS.  in; 
TUi  Tpioanvi;.  Toupius  COrrigit,  T(  acci ;  awiciov  XiTr^ov  iTr^iu  Tij'  6i£ 
Eh  T^?  Tgto^oti; ;  Brunckius  x.vvt^t6v  c-v  XiTr^iv.  Sed  legendum  censeo 
icvvl^iov  XiTT^iov  iTT^iu.  Eustath.  ad  Odyss.  r.  p.  1467,  35.  ed.  Rom. 
'ExctTrji  uydX/Auroi,,  </a  xvvii.  tocvtvi  ya^,  (pxtn,  iuavrcci.  9iv  x«k  xwiTrpoT" 
6>7roy  oiceTrXctrrovrcit.  ApKrro(po',iiyi<;.  (Fr.  cxxxiii.)  kx;  x.vuv  t:x.pa,yj)Xa<;t 
'Exdr/ii  ciyxXjux  Cfua-^og^6v,  yi->n<TOf.txk.  Quje,  a  Lexico  quodam  Cornice 
desumta,  miror  neminem  interpretum  cum  Hesychio  contulisse, 
in  V.  " AyxX^x  'E;£«t555.  Ceterum  ob  Hecatas  mentionem,  ad  hunc 
etiam  Mimum  referendum  videtur  fragmentum,  quod  deinceps 
subjiciam.  i 

6.  Athena'US  in.  p.  110.  B.  'ETri'^xg^ei  21  sv''A/S«?  ydfiu,  x-at  h  Ma<rxis, 

(rovro  Oi  TO  opxux  otxtrxiv/i  icri  Tov  TrpcxHfAiVov'j  xpTUii  IxriSiTXt  yivri 

— x,pi/Sxvir-/jv,  'cfio)pov,  c-rxirirvjv,  lyxpiau,   xXaCpxrirviv,   yjf.itxprioy,    eav  kxi 

Xeti(ppav  in  rvvxix-uotg  Mif.coii  fAvrif.iovivit,  Xiyav  ovTU^. 
AfiTTVOV  rale  (iioCic  x^i^cvjhaig  ku)  ctixvjgoug  xx)  rjjXiciigTiOV  'Exccru. 

Legendum  videtur  tx  6ix,  dein  x-Xt^xvirxi :  pergit  enim  Deip- 
nosophista,  o't^x  ^e,  xv2^i<;  (piXei,  cri  'Arrixoi  f.i.h  "^ioi,  rov  ttoi^uov  XiyovTi 
KXt  xpi/2ci,voy,  Kxi  Kp;l2x')lri;v''  HpiooTOi  oi  h  oivripx  taiv  la-roptuy  sipjj  K^<- 
(Bavoj  dtx(pxvi7.  Kxl  o  ^aiCppav  21  iiprj. 

Tic  o-tuitItu:,  rj  xXi^uvWac,  r,  Y)iJ.ni§Tici  na7(Xei ;  ' 
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«  V  avToi  fAr,)UtHvu  >ix't  7r?^ctx.tTX  rivog  u^rov,  h  rvvur/.u'oi?. 
EU  VUXTCi  fX    oCiTici  (TVV  UQTW  TrXcixtTa. 

In  ultimo  fragmento  fn  a'lrtS,  habent  Edd.  prima;  et  MS.  A. 
quod  Casaubonus  in  ^'  Io-tiS,  mutavil,  satis  bene  :  sed  melius,  credo, 
reposuerim,  ^tt'  ItriVicrsv  «grai  •K'hot.y.ku,.  Prsepositio  cw  plane  alienaest; 
mutatio  autem,  quam  fieri  velim,  levissima  est.  Pene  autem  sus- 
picor  f.C  iFirlua-iv,  ciijus  tamen  verbi  exemplum  in  promtu  non 
habeo. 

7.  Apollodorus  ap.  Stob.  Eel.  Phys.  p.  129,  33.  Fc^yv^xv  reS 'Aj^j- 

potTOi  yvvxiani  TTPos-aviTr^^actrxv,  u?ro    Toy    yo^yJ?  (pxivia-^sii  ToiV  7r«AA«7s 
r»    h  a'i^ov   xei6'o   ^>i  icccl  c.^iroZ  ro-jrov  t«('>)v>jv  o  'Z&i^^m 

Qua;  hue  retuli,  quia  in  hoc  Mimo  plures  inferiorum  deonim 
nominati  fuisse  videntur.  De  ipsa  voce  fAo^uoXvKAv  prscter  Valcke- 
naer.  in  Adoniaz.  p.  S-iZ-  et  Ruhnken,  ad  Timaei  Lex.  p  181. 
adjici  potest  Baccherius  in  Flaviss.  Poet.  p.  605.  Unum  addam 
exemplum  ex  Theodori  Hyrtaceni  Epistolis,  MSS.  Biblioth.  Reg. 
Paris.  Tom.  v.  p.  732.  ^dy-vii  y.i/Jci  f.'-o^y.u,  xi/xion  n  ^n^iov,  ubi  legen- 
dum  esse  censeo  i^.o^uoxCxuov  n  hi^lov. 

8.  Etymol.  M.  p.  717,  ult.   "Eici^uSiivcit,  IttI  rav  fiiTTov    Toy   iripo^^x   \fAy.i- 

yovTOf  y.cit  dtxriKTrXiirov.       "Ecj^^av  iv  roi^  yvvcuKHoiq  rpaTFotiotg. 

Sophronis  r^o-srxtoi  nusquam  alibi,  quod  sciam,  citantur,  neque 
unquam  citaverat  Etymologus.  Repone,  'Zupg^on  S'  h  rot!;  ywxixiloiiy 
r^oTTiKui-  viet(tj)horice.  Ex  hoc  mimo  esse  arbltror  verba,  quibus 
concepta  fuisse  videtur  veneficse  exsecratio,  amatorem  devoventis  ; 
quale  illud  sagoe  Theocriteje,  Ovn)  rot  Kxi  A=Aip;j  hi  <pXoyi  a-d^yJ  u^at^v- 

roi.  In  Heliodor.  jEthlop.  viii.  p.  d79.  ex  venenata  potione  mulier 
quaedam  a-Trxa-fioTg  n  y-xl  ir(p»KiXia-yM<;  o|vti5ST<w?  ivrrZ^iro.  <r(pciy,i>\Krf.ioi 
autem  est  y.viMu  (nj-^ii.  Comparari  meretur  Eurip.  Hippol.  255. 
v^og  ay,^oy  f^viXlv  ^v^^g.'^  Virgil,  .fllln.  IV.  66.  est  mollis  Jiamma  me- 
dullas, Seneca  Here.  M.t.  1220.  cancer  infixi'S  meas  Urit  medullas. 
Petron.  p.  573.  exiirit  Jiamma  medullas,  idem  propius  p.  56i\ 
tubes  tacitis  concepta  medullis.  Vocem  autem,  quae  e  rarioribus  est, 
irx.i^u$nyci(,  non  male  reddideris,  to  he  fixed  in  grain . 

9.  Schol.   in  Nicandri  Theriac.   862.    y.c/.\  Evpo^i&iy  kXs^ixxkov  ^vt 

qu3e  verba  nihil  dubito,  quin  ad  hujusce  Mimi  veneficas  referenda 
sint.  Porro  verissime,  ni  fallor,  emendo,  ocK^xri^^o/^^'M,  vel  potius 
uy.^xriiT-'^itiifcc,  jentaiiiur.  -to  Ss  uy-gnTrnio-k,  iuquit  Schol.  ad  Aristoph. 
Plut.  495.   ubi  vox  OCCUrrit,.  uvti  t«v  ^ctyltrV    uy-^HTKr^ci   yoi^    xiyiTcit    ■ 

*  Alciphron  i.  23.  p.  92.    a  KPvfAoi  ^%  i'm-i^vixo  y-^x>Si^  f/~viXwv  avjuy  y-ai 
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TO  TT^eSivov  <picyiTv.    Plura  exempla  congerere,  cum  facile  possem, 
tamen  supersedeo.     Emendationem  autem  nostram  egregie  confir- 

mat  PhotlUS  m  Lex.     'Tdf^vog,  (pvTov,    o    Iv  to<V  y^oXxriv   ag   u.'hi^i^dpuoix.o') 

EMASfiNTO  Ef20EN.  quae  glossa,  credo,  rem  ad   liquidum  per- 
ducit. 


III.    TAI   0E£2MENAI   TA   IE0MIA.    seu    potius  TAI   ISGMIAS- 

AQSAI. 

Hie  MImus  semel  tantum,  quod  sciam,  apud  scriptores  editos 
nominatim  citatur.  Auctor  argumenti  Adoniazantium  Theocriti, 
quod  in  membrana  Biblioth.  Reg.  Paris,  iuvenerat  Ruhnkenius, 
vulgavit  Valckenaerius  p.  188.  inquit,  ■ss-x^iTr'Xa.iri  to  Tror/ifAXTiov  hruv 
•Tcc&fc/.  'Zuip^ovi  h/^hvaiv  Tc«"lo-^|tt<5<.  Pro  ^s^£v&)v  Valckeiiaerius  reponit  6101- 
^Uuv,  Atqui  si  GrammaticusMimititulum  dederat,scripseratopinor, 
Ron  ka/^itm,  sed  ©AMENQN,  quae  forma  Doriensis  erat.  Theocr.  23. 

'EufAig    T«  fixa-iXi^og  sj  utpmui  TlToXifAdiM,  ©ASOMENAI  tov  "A^mm.     Ipse 

Sophron  ap.  Athen.  iii.  p.  106.  D.  ©ASAI  MAN.  et  ap.  ApoUon. 
Dyscol.  Exc.  p.  425.  roura  6dfx,idci.  hie  spectatum  sedeamus  ;  quod 
ex  hoc  mimo  desumtum  est.  Plura  dabit  Koen.  ad  Gregor.  p.  100. 
Verummlhi  quidem  dubiovacat,Mimititulum  fuisse  TAI  IS0MIAS- 
A12SAI,  unde  Theocritus  suum  AI  AAfiNlAZOYEAl  desumsit. 
Forsan  etiam  Mimus  fuit  ex  uv^e^iim,  et  nuncupatus  est  TOI  I20MI- 
ASTAI ;  sed  hoc  parum  refert.  Mimi  personas,  sive  mares  sive 
feminse  fuerint,  e  Syracusis  videntur  Corinthum,  Syracusarum 
metropolin,  commeasse,  vicinos  ludos  spectatum. 

2.  Apud  Apollon.  Dyscol.  Exc.  p.  429.  A. 

U//,SC   V   E'TTc'Y'yVcifX.SVOl   QwKflTS. 

Nullus  Mimititulus  citatur;  sed  ad'l(r9uii>i(rriz?  manifesto  pertlnet. 
Atque  hinc  forsan  colligamus,  ludorum  spectatores,  quos  repras- 
sentaverat  Sophron,  viros  fuisse,  non  feminas.  Huic  fragmento 
proxime  prssivit  id  quod  supra  citavi,  rovna  ^xfAiix.  this  wi/l  he  a 
good  place  for  us  to  see  from,  cui  respondit  ^ywvo^arij?,  the  box-lceejJO-f 
i'it4s?  ^'  67rsy7u«J4svo(  ^oaani.  Gentlemen,  yon  must  pay  for  your  seats. 
Sed  hasc  m.cra  est  conjectura.  cuam  tamen  viris  doctis  arrisuram 
esse  confido.  Nescio  an  operce  pretium  fuerit  monuisse,  tTnyyva.- 
fAivoi  Doricam  formam  esse  pro  iTrtyyvMf^ivoi,  uti  us-ecfx,ivoi  in  Alcae* 
pro  a,(rd!fJ!.ivoi,  et  pauca  quaedam  ejusdem  generis. 

S.  Etymol.  M.  p.  287?  50.   Ag/^o?  s-j^^xovrisf 

quae  verba  Sophronis  esse  recte  judicat  Valckenaer.  in  Adon.  p.  211. 
B.  unde  Theocritus  "O^ij  o.'ipgov,  "EvvU,  uvrZ.  Herodot.  in.  144. 
Twv  Uipc-iuv  ol  TirMKrTav  ci\ioi,  (^povovi;  hfisvoi — IxxTixro,  having  caused 
chairs  to  he  hroiight.  Eosdem  Persas  mox  vocat  rot)?  %i(p^o<p6^iv 
ftivov?:  vid.  Coraii  not.  ap.  Larcher.  Tom.  in.  p.  405.'  Atque  haec 
in  pr.vsens  sufficiant. 


Forsau  vero  legenduni,  (peg',  w  t«v  d^t'ftf. 
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OXFORD  PRIZE  ESSAY. 
"  FUNERAL  JND  SEPULCHRAL  HONORS." 


Ov  ya,(i  ri  ■nvvys  Ko.'xJih,  dw'  dsi  itoTs 
Zr,  Tavra.,  xovSs);  oiSsv  ly  orov  '(pavrj. 

Soph.  Ant.  456. 
Quisquis  honos  tumuli— quicquid  solamen  huniandi. 


ViRG. 


ARGUMENT. 

Antiquity  and  universality  of  the  custom — its  apparent  inconsistency — its  origin — 
not  from  positive  institution,  but  the  natural  feelings  of  mankind — Principles  on 
which  men  ivish  for  honors  after  death — Early  and  habitual  associations — Men 
unable  to  despise,  under  any  circumstances,  what  they  have  long  been  accustomed 
to  prize  highly — Tokens  of  honor — of  love — and  of  rememhft-ance  from  others — 
Regard  for  our  bodies — Tendency  of  the  mind  to  wander  into  futurity — Princi- 
ples on  which  men  confer  honors  on  the  dead — State  of  mind  accompanying  the 
loss  of  friends — Sympathy  for  the  condition  of  the  dead — Moderated  grief  not 
destitute  of  pleasure — Awe  accompanying  the  contemplation  of  death — Causes 
co-operating  partially — The  impulse  of  nature  a  sufficient  spring  of  action — and 
not  opposed  to  reason,  but  distinct  from  it — Public  honors — probably  originating 
in  the  same  causes — but  continued  from  policy — Advantages  flowing  from  mortu- 
ary honors — Monuments  of  illustrious  men  excite  emulation  among  the  few — and 
generous  sentiment  among  (he  many — Monuments  of  private  merit  lead  to  uni- 
versal imitation — Local  attachment  strengthened — Advantages  involved  in  the 
practice  itself — Refinement  of  sentiment — Alleviation  of  grief — Absurdities  which 
having  mingled  with  the  funeral  rites  have  given  a  color  to  the  objections  against 
them — The  custom  not  degraded  in  itself — and,  even  thus  incumbered,  beneficial 
on  the  whole — divested  of  these  absurdities  by  the  introduction  of  Christianity — 
Imperfections  still  attending  it — lis  honors  capable  of  a  more  equal  distribution. 
— Conclusion. 

-L  HE  manners  and  customs  of  mankind  partake  very  largely  of  the 
nature  ot  the  basis  on  which  they  are  founded;  and  exhibit  among 
different  nations,  and  indifferent  periods,  a  variety,  corresponding  at 
once  with  the  diversities  and  the  inconstancy  of  human  character. 
Numberless  institutions,  founded  on  local  peculiarities,  can  florisli 
only  in  particular  countries:  many  others,  being  suited  to  the  habits 
and  prejudices  of  a  particular  age,  prevail  for  a  time,  and  then,  with 
those  that  framed  them,  are  buried  in  oblivion;  while  the  usages  of 
earlier  times  in  general,  from  the  imperfections  inseparably  attached 
to  them,  and  the  progressive  improvement  of  society,  are  either  new- 
modelled,  or  wholly  abandoned  in  the  lapse  of  centuries.  The  few, 
therefore,  which  have  prevailed  more  generally  among  mankind,  and 
have  passed  unaltered  from  age  to  age,  may  be  supposed  to  have 
their  root  in  the  fixed  principles  of  human  nature ;  and  receive  a 
strong  testimony  to  their  fitness  and  expediency  from  the  united 
voice  of  successive  generations. 

The  sanction  thtis  derived  from  long-continued  and  universal 
observance  belongs,  in  its  fullest  extent,  to  the  custom  of  showing 
respect  to  the  dead,  by  funeral  solemnities  and  sepulchral  honors. 
It  is  the  growth  of  no  particular  country,  confined  to  no  age:  it  has 
prevailed  as  far  as  the  human  race  has  extended,  and  may  be  traced 
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through  every  succeeding  period  in  the  history  of  man.  If  it  ha3 
its  origin  iri  the  simplicity  and  rudeness  of  primitive  times,  it  is  dig- 
nified in  its  maturity  by  the  practice  of  the  most  polished  nations. 
Nor  has  it  been  admitted  only,  as  an  inoffensive  relic  of  antient  su- 
perstition ;  but  has  long  been  avowedly  sanctioned  by  the  legislative 
power,  and  adopted  as  the  most  suitable  medium  for  the  expression 
of  public  gratitude. 

It  is  remarkable,  however,  that  the  honors  assigned  to  the  de- 
parted have  not  always  found  the  same  unqualified  deference  in  the 
speculative  iudgments  of  men.  As  there  is  no  nation  which  has 
dared  to  neglect  them,  so  there  is  perhaps  none  in  which  they  have 
been  wholly  unassailed  by  ridicule  or  censure.  Their  emptiness 
and  vanity  are  in  most  languages  pointed  out  by  appropriated  epi- 
thets., The  profusion,  the  pomp,  and  the  magniticence,  which  usu- 
ally accompany  their  celebration,  in  themselves  perhaps  not  wholly 
unexceptionable,  appear,  at  first  view,  to  gain  a  fresh  accession  of 
folly  from  a  consideration  of  their  objects.  These  being  now  retired 
beyond  the  reach  of  obloquy  or  applause,  the  honors  bestowed  on 
them  at  this  period  seem,  at  the  best,  to  be  ill-timed  and  misplaced; 
and  have  therefore,  by  the  superficial,  and  the  unfeeling,  been  re- 
garded as  an  idle  pageantry,  unworthy  of  an  improved  and  cultivated 
age,  and  suited  rather  to  the  childish  sensibility  of  uncivilised  life. 
The  inference  is  at  least  plausible.  It  will  therefore  be  no  uninter- 
esting speculation  to  inquire  what  causes  may  have  concurred  to 
spread  this  practice  through  every  age  and  country ;  and  then  to 
estimate  its  probable  effects  either  on  individuals  or  on  society. 

And,  first,  we  may  safely  determine,  tliat  it  had  not  its  origin  in 
positive  institution.  Political  science  owes  much  lo  tlie  observation 
of  nature,  and  rarely  builds  but  on  the  groundwork  which  she  has 
laid.  In  the  common  feelings  of  the  human  race,  there  is  a  mani- 
fest tendency  towards  the  introduction  of  this  custom  ;  and  their 
immediate  operation,  as  well  as  their  remoter  consequences,  must 
have  unfolded  themselves  to  the  view  long  before  they  could  have 
been  made  the  instruments  of  legislative  wisdom.  These  feelings 
therefore  will  naturally  engage  our  earliest  attention. 

It  might  indeed  ^be  expected  that  the  various  objects  which  are 
pursued  or  avoided  by  men  would  be  divested  altogether  of  their  hold 
on  the  passions,  when  viewed  in  reference  to  a  period  in  which  de- 
sire and  aversion  are  alike  extinguished.  But  human  conduct  re- 
ceives impulse  and  direction  from  other  principles  beside  the  con- 
victions of  the  imderstanding.  Many  are  the  impressions  and  moiies 
of  thought  founded  on  long  experience  and  rooted  habits,  which 
possess  an  influence  equally  strong,  and  far  more  widely  diffused. 
They  are  not,  like  the  maxims  of  reason,  established  among  the  few 
by  slow  and  gradual  advances  ;  but  date  their  origin  in  every  breast 
from  its  earliest  perceptions  of  pleasure  and  pain :  and,  being  thus 
engrafted  on  the  firs't  feelings  of  the  heart,  acquire  an  ascendant 
which  no  subsequent  efforts  of  reason  can  subdue. 

Few  indeed  of  the  objects  of  human  pursuit  please  from  a  steady 
persuasion  of  their  real  importance.  We  desire  them  because  they 
liave  once  been  accounted  valuable ;  because  we  have  Leen  used  to  re- 
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gard  them  with  pleasure  ;  and  their  idea  is  blended  in  our  minds  with 
the  a^reeabli'  impressions  they  before  excite^d.  Those  who  have  been 
long  devoted  to  the  love  of  weaUh,  display  their  usual  eagerness  in 
amassing,  it  after  they  have  lost  all  relish  for  the  enjoyments  whick 
it  commands.  It  is  by  a  similar  illusion  that  we  are  pleased  with  the 
prospect  of  honors,  which  can  then  only  Le  conferred  when  we  shall 
be  incapable  of  enjoying  them.  Having  ever  annexed  the  highest 
pleasure  to  the  thought  of  distinction,  we  can  never  aftervvards  regard 
it  without  emotion.  At  every  period,  and  under  all  circumstances, 
it  still  bears  the  pleasing  character  with  which  our  fancy  has  invested 
it.  The  tumult  of  joy  which  it  excites,  anticipates  and  super- 
sedes the  exercise  of  reason  ;  and  ambition  thus  seeks  to  extend  its 
authority  over  a  period  which  lies  be3'bnd  its  proper  limits. 

Closely  allied  to  the  thirst  of  honor  is  that  other  kindred  feeling, 
by  which  we  desire  to  plant  our  name  and  memory  in  the  lasting  love 
and  regret  of  our  friends.  As  to  live  without  enjoying  their  regard 
and  s;ympathy,  is  to  want  one  of  the  most  endearing  bonds  of  life; 
so  to  quit  the  world  without  some  hope  that  our  loss  will  be  lament- 
ed by  them,  and  to  leave  behind  us,  among  other  memorials  of  past 
friendship,  no  claim  upon  their  sorrow,  would  be  perhaps  even  more 
afflictive  to  the  sensibilities  of  our  nature.  Their  regret  after  our 
death  is  retrospective  aflection  ;  and  if  we  have  taken  pleasure  in  the 
signs  and  expressions  of  their  kindness  during  life,  it  is  but  a  part  of 
the  same  sentiment,  to  view  in  prospect  with  similar  feelings  their 
tokens  of  grief  offered  over  our  grave. 

The  sense  of  their  ail'ection,  when  we  could  feel  its  presence,  has 
taught  us  to  set  a  value  upon  it.  Let  absence  and  temporary  sepa- 
ration withdraw  them  from  us,  we  desire  (who  is  there  that  does  not 
own  this  desire?)  to  hold  the  same  place  of  affectionate  esteem  and 
remembrance  in  their  heart.  And  in  that  long  absence  and  wide 
separation  caused  by  death,  instead  of  relinquishing  our  title  to  the 
treasure  th'.it  has  been  so  dear  to  us,  we  crave  to  bequeath  it,  vvith  all 
its  rights  and  duties,  in  full  possession  to  our  mernoiy. 

But  if  drawn  from  the  hope  of  posthumous  regard,  there  is  still  one 
ground  upon  which  nature  will  make  her  last  stand — the  solicitude  of 
holding  a  place  in  the  remembrance,  at  least,  of  others.  Our  ac- 
quired habits  of  thinking  cause  us  to  recoil  from  the  prospect  of  ob- 
livion, which  is  annihilation  in  one  of  its  most  dreary  and  degrading 
forms.  To  be  totally  forgotten,  to  have  our  remains  blended  indis- 
criminately with  the  dust,  without  a  record  or,a  place,  is  so  intolerable 
even  to  the  minds  of  the  lowest  order,  that  the  desire  to  avoid  it  has 
been  able  to  wring  from  want  some  portion  of  its  scanty  supplies,  and 
extort  a  provision  from  the  rapacious  habits  of  vice.  To  provide  a 
coffin  or  a  tomb-stone,  the  poor  man  will  deny  his  need,  and  the 
'prodigal  his  usual  indulgence. 

Such  sentiments,  fanciful  as  they  may  appear,  are  the  genuine 
offspring  of  the  social  propensities  of  our  nature.  The  illusion  by 
which  we  feel  concerned  for  the  future  disposal  of  our  persons,  is 
perhaps  of  a  less  generous  complexion ;  though  sometimes  ennobled 
by  an  union  with  those  more  amiable  aifections  which  link  man  to 
society.     The  desire  of  being  united  in  dwath  with  the  objects  of  ouf 
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tenderest  love,  of  being  interred  by  the  side  of  our  kindred  and  an- 
cestors, or  even  the  wish  that  we  should  mingle  rather  with  our  native 
dust,  and  with  the  ashes  of  our  countrymen,  than  with  those  of  strang- 
ers, are  sentiments  which  will  occur  to  every  one's  recollection,  as 
having  often  enlivened  the  details  of  history,  or  given  grace  and 
nature  to  the  fictions  of  the  poet.  Even  when  unallied  with  any 
nobler  feeling,  this  regard  to  the  fanqied  repose  of  our  ashes,  though 
a  common  topic  of  ridicule,  is  probably  felt  alike  by  those  who  ac- 
knowledge, and  those  who  disclaim  it.  The  mysterious  union  of  the 
soul  with  the  body,  whereby  the  enjoyment  of  the  one  is  through 
life  involved  in  the  well-being  of  the  other,  has  given  so  strong  a  bias 
to  our  thoughts,  that  approaching  dissolution  cannot  surmount  it. 

Thus  are  we  subjected,  even  after  death,  to  thekindness  or  the  re- 
sentment of  mankind.  The  Egyptian  kings,  and  afterwards  Uiose  of 
the  Jewish  line,  had  thus  a  new  check  upon  the  wantonness  of  abso- 
lute power;  knowing  well  the  late  retribution  which  must  respect- 
ively await  their  abuse  of  it — the  one  would  be  denied  the  peculiar 
rites  of  their  country;  and  the  other  forfeit  the  last  privilege  of 
"  sleeping  with  their  fathers."  But  perhaps  we  cunnot  have  a 
stronger  instance  of  the  fond  interest  which  men  take  in  the  future 
fate  of  their  persons,  than  in  the  acknowledged  efficacy  of  our  own 
laws  against  the  commission  of  suicide. 

It  may  add  force  to  the  preceding  remarks,  to  reflect,  that  by  the 
very  frame  of  our  souls  we  can  never  acquiesce  completely  in  the 
enjoyment  of  the  present  moment.  Our  afi'ections,  according  to  a 
just  observation,  are  ever  carrying  us  beyond  ourselves;  our  fears, 
our  desires,  and  our  hopes,  still  push  us  on  towards  the  future ;  and, 
depriving  us  of  the  sense  and  consideration  of  what  is,  amuse  us  with 
the  thought  of  what  shall  be,  even  when  we  shall  be  no  more. 

But  in  tracing  the  principles  on  which  the  custom  of  funeral  ho- 
nors may  have  been  founded,  our  inquiries  must  naturally  How  in 
two  different  channels;  as  it  is  manifest  that  those  who  are  the  dis- 
pensers, and  those  who  hope  to  be  the  objects  of  these  honors,  must 
be  influenced  by  feelings  somewhat  dissimilar.  It  is  obviously  to  the 
latter  description  that  ihe  causes  hitherto  advanced  will  chiefly  ap- 
ply ;  though  (from  the  respect  usually  shown  by  the  living  to  the 
imagined  wishes  of  the  dead)  they  have  undoubtedly  an  indirect 
influence  on  the  former.  Other  feelings,  however,  remain  to  be 
traced,  combining  to  produce  the  same  result,  but  operating  more 
peculiarly  on  survivors. 

And  here,  the  task  of  inquiry  becomes  more  easy  and  obvious. 
To  pass  in  silence  the  selfish  hope,  felt  only  by  the  vain  and  ostent- 
atious, of  deriving  a  reflected  lustre  fiom  the  honors  they  bestow 
on  others,  there  are  doubtless  many  purer  feelings  called  forth  by 
the  loss  of  relatives  or  friends,  which  seem  as  if  they  must  have 
sought  their  gratification  in  the  duties  and  offices  of  funeral  solemn- 
ity. At  this  period,  our  imagination  is  apt  to  rate  at  the  highest 
the  merits  which  are  now  lost  to  us  for  ever:  and  being  painfully 
alive  to  the  remembrance  of  any  failure  in  our  past  conduct,  we  feel 
that  it  would  alleviate  our  sorrow,  could  we  by  any  means  testify  the 
ardor  of  our  present  affection.     Under  these  impressions,  we  busy 
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ourselves  witli  pleasure  in  the  performance  of  ritual  duties;  and  turn 
with  disgust  from  that  sevt-re  scrutiny  which  would  tell  us  they  are 
vain  and  delusive.  Our  widowed  aftections,  indeed,  will  often  trans- 
fer themselves  to  irrational  or  even  inanimate  objects,  which  become 
endeared  to  us  by  any  fancied  connection  with  those  of  which  they 
are  now  the  only  representative  left  to  us.  And  hence  the  pleasure 
we  feel  in  lavishuig  our  attentions  on  the  insensible  remains  of  those 
whom  we  have  loved  :  hence,  to  heap  on  them  imaginary  honors  by 
the  pomp  and 'magnificence  of  funeral  processions^  to  celebrate  their 
virtues  by  funeral  orations  or  monumental  inscriptions,  and  to  res- 
cue them  by  enduring  memorials  from  the  oblivion  which  siems  to 
threaten  them,  are  offices  peculiarly  gratifying  to  surviving  friendship. 

Perhaps,  too,  on  these  occasions,  the  influence  of  an  erroneous 
sympathy,  directed  towards  the  dead  in  their  present  condition,  is 
not  wholly  excluded..  To  the  state  of  death,  fully  as  it  has  been 
disclosed  to  us  by  Revelation,  the  fancy  is  still  apt  to  ascribe  ideas 
of  dreary  and  endless  melancholy.  Its  remoter  consequences  may 
be  explained  to  the  reason,  but  its  immediate  and  more  visible  ef- 
fects oven)Ower  the  imagination,  and  excite  in  us  emotions  analogous 
to  those  with  which  we  regard  the  maniac  who  is  a  stranger  to  his 
wretchedness,  or  the  infant  orphan  that  knows  not  its  own  helpless 
condition.  Perhaps  then,  in  order  to  draw  a  veil  over  the  appalling 
eftects  of  death,  which  press  upon  the  senses,  and  are  exaggerated 
by  the  imagination,  we  may  have  recourse  to  the  solemnities  of 
interment,  and  those  subsequent  honors  which  will  shroud  the  ob- 
ject in  some  degree,  and  thus  relieve  the  uneasiness  of  our  mistaken 
compassion. 

Besides,  the  passion  of  grief,  in  certain  modifications,  is  by  no 
means  an  undelightful  sensation.  The  attentions  we  bestow  on  the 
ashes  of  our  friends,  as  they  calm  the  inquietude  of  disappointed  af- 
fections, by  aftbrding  them  an  office  in  which  they  may  be  exercised, 
so  do  they  also  divest  our  sorrow  of  that  exquisite  poignancy,  which 
alone  makes  it  insupportable.  It  is  in  this  chastened  and  tempered 
state  that  we  are  prone  to  indulge  and  cherish  the  passion  of  grief 
over  the  tomb  of  departed  friends,  while  the  recollections  awakened 
by  these  monuments  of  past  friendship  make  our  feelings  during 
these  moments  even  enviable. 

There  is  too,  independently  of  all  personal  interests  which  friend- 
ship or  natural  affection  may  raise  in  us, — there  is  a  certain  super- 
stitious awe,  which  steals  upon  the  mind,  while  it  contemplates  the 
condition  of  the  dead,  which  consecrates  the  office  we  are  perform- 
ing to  them,  and  gives  to  their  fancied  claims  the  sanctity  of  a  religi- 
ous obligation. 

When  these  different  considerations  are  combined,  it  will  hardly  be 
a  subject  of  wonder,  that  funeral  and  sepulchral  honors  should  have 
found  so  wide  and  general  a  reception.  It  may  be  added,  that  these 
general  principles  have  been  aided  in  their  operation  among  some  nati- 
ons, by  their  peculiar  modes  of  behef  respecting  the  state  of  the  de- 
parted. In  many  countries,  the  notion  yet  prevails,  that  disembodied 
spirits  are  still  sensible  of  what  passes  on  earth  ;  a  belief  which  fully 
justifies  the  honors  bestowed  on  them.  The  fanciful  theories  which  ob- 
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tained  in  Greece  and  Rome,  as  well  as  those  attributed  to  the  Egyp" 
tians,  are  instances  of  the  same  nature.  And  although  it  is  highly 
probable  that  such  fictions  were  framed  by  men,  to  give  an  air  of  con- 
sistency to  a  custom  which  they  were  unable  to  abandon  ;  yet  they 
doubtless  contributed  in  their  turn  to  establish  the  custom  from 
which  they  originated  ;  and  when  belief  thus  coincided  with  natural 
feelings,  it  was  rooted  more  firmly  than  before. 

But,  waving  partial  considerations,  the  general  causes  which  have 
been  adduced,  seem  fully  adequate  to  the  effect  ascfribed  to  them. 
It  is  in  vain  to  urge,  that  these  are  founded  only  in  the  passions,  and 
not  confirmed  by  the  decisions  of  reason.  The  impulse  of  natural 
affections  is  in  itself  a  sufficient  spring  of  action;  nor  is  the  zeal  of 
surviving  friendship  discouraged  from  a  due  performance  of  the  last 
offices,  by  the  fullest  conviction  that  they  are  vain  and  ineffectual. 

"  Manibus  date  lilia  plenis; 
•'  Purpureos  spargam  flores   animamque  nepotis 
"  His  saltern  accumulem  donis  j  et  fijngar  inani 
"  Munei-e." 

Let  it  not  however  be  supposed,  that  in  this  case  the  impulse  of 
iiatuial  affections  opposes  and  subdues  the  voice  of  reason.  The 
province  of  the  latter  has  undoubtedly  its  appointed  limits.  The 
other  part  of  our  constitution — the  common  feelings  of  the  humaa 
race — though  its  operations  are  conducted  independently  of  the  rea- 
soning powers,  is  nevertheless  contrived  and  put  together  by  the 
most  perfect  wisdom  ;  and  where  it  is  only  distinct  from  the  powers 
of  reason,  and  not  opposed  to  them,  may  indisputably  be  adopted 
with  the  strictest  propriety  as  a  rule  of  action.  ' 

It  may  indeed  app.ear,  that  the  causes  assigned  bear  an  exclu- 
sive reference  to  private  honors;  leaving  unexplained  the  more  im- 
portant branch  of  the  subject,  those  conferred  by  the  state  on  its 
benefactors  ;  a  custom  evidently  implying  a  view  towards  utility  and 
an  effort  of  reason  and  of  policy.  But  it  is  highly  probable,  that 
even  these  had  their  origin  in  the  same  causes:  especially  if  we  re- 
collect, that  in  the  earlier  state  of  society,  according  to  the  form 
of  patriarchal  government,  the  same  man  stood  in  the  double  relation 
of  father  and  ruler  of  his  iribe.  The  most  distinguished  honors, 
indeed,  were  probably  shown,  even  then,  to  those  who  had  most  sig- 
nally benefited  the  community.  But  this  was  gratitude  rather  than 
policy.  Those  measures  which  in  an  advanced  state  of  society  are 
adopted  from  views  of  pubhc  expediency,  result,  in  its  infant  state, 
from  the  spontaneous  emotions  of  the  heart.  In  process  of  time, 
however,  unforeseen  advantages  would  gradually  disclose  themselves, 
and  the  rulers  of  states,  whose  best  gleanings  of  wisdom  are  taken  from 
the  wild  growth  of  nature,  would  continue  and  improve  what  they  had 
no  share  in  producing. 

These  advantages  have,  it  is  obvious,  a  strong  claim  to  our  atten- 
tion in  the  present  enquiry;  as  it  is  by  them  principally  that  objec- 
tions and  cavils  must  be  answered.     For  how  naturally  soever  the 

'  On  the  same  principle,  Hooker  has  refuted  the  objections,  alledged  by  the. 
sectaries,  against  the  splendor  of  our  religious  edifices. 
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practice  may  Iiave  sprung  from  the  principles  of  tlie  human  constitu- 
tion, unless  it  can  be  shown  to  lead  to  positive  benefits,  its  cluim  to 
our  regard  must  still  appear  weak  and  defective. 

Of  the  advantages,  then,  which  society  may  derive  from  a  just  dis- 
tribution of  public  honors,  the  first  and  most  important  is  the 
ambition  they  create,  to  serve  the  public  whicii  dispenses  them  : 
an  ambition  which  will  be  the  strongest  in  those,  whose  activity, 
if  not  well  directed,  may  prove  only  a  splendid  mischief  to  their 
country.  For  the  regard  to  posthumous  honor,  stigmatised  as  it 
has  been  with  the  name  of  weakness  and  vanity,  has  ever  displayed 
itself  most  powerfully  in  minds  of  the  greatest  force;  in  men  who  are 
neither  content  to  make  hfe  a  pastime,  nor  to  fall  into  the  ranks  of 
sober  mediocrity :  but  being  born  for  action,  and  that  too  in  some  high 
part,  set  their  aims  above  vulgar  gratifications,  and  extend  their  de- 
sires and  views  to  an  horizon  too  wide  to  be  grasped  by  the  narrow 
bounds  of  human  existence.  To  such  men,  it  is  of  the  last  importance, 
that  the  state  should  point  out  a  laudable  and  glorious  course  of  ac- 
tion; and  should  engage  them  in  its  own  service  by  proposing  to  them 
rewards  suited  to  the  largeness  of  their  views.  In  this  light,  the  in- 
stitution of  funeral  honors  seems  fitted  to  produce  all  the  noble  effects 
which  are  wont  to  flow  from  the  love  of  glory;  and  even  these  height- 
ened and  increased  by  the  accession  of  a  new  principle.  For  our 
fancy  dwells  with  a  livelier  delight  on  the  applauses  of  our  friends 
and  countrymen,  embodied,  as  it  were,  in  the  honors  shown  to  the 
perishable  part  of  our  nature;  which,  whether  viewed  as  united  to 
us,  or  as  consigned  to  its  native  dust,  we  still  unalterably  cherish  and 
regard  as  no  less  than  the  other  half  of  ourselves.  Even  the  praises 
of  posterity  seem  more  capable  of  reaching  us,  when  addressed  to  us 
on  the  spot  which  contains  our  ashes. 

But  although  the  effects  of  this  institution  are  displayed  the  most 
signally  in  aspiring  and  lofty  minds,  yet  in  those  who  tread  the  more 
unambitious  walks  of  life,  its  influence  is  plainly  discoverable.  In  the 
former  instance,  it  has  the  greater  force;  in  the  latter,  a  more  exten- 
sive range.  The  monumental  edifices,  whereby  the  gratitude  of  a 
nation  would  perpetuate  the  memory  of  its  benefactors,  can  hardly 
be  surveyed  by  any,  without  exciting  in  them  some  of  the  generouii 
emotions  which  are  akin  to  virtue.  "  Is  there  any  one,"  says  Poly- 
bius,'  when  describing  the  ceremonies  of  the  Roman  funerals,  "is 
*'  there  any  one  who  would  not  feel  himself  powerfully  stimulated  by 
"  seeing  the  assembh'd  images  of  men  whom  their  virtue  has  rendered 
"  illustrious?"  Indeed,  we  are  so  framed,  that  the  bare  conception  of 
noble  actions,  called  forcibly  to  tiie  mind  by  whatever  means,  inspires 
it  with  emotions  similar  to  those  originally  felt  in  the  performance. 
For  a  time  wt-  become  the  actor.-;,  and  pass  into  the  virtue  we  con- 
template. Hence  it  has  been  considered  one  of  the  first  commend- 
ations of  ancient  literature,  that  the  recorded  exploits  of  the  worthies 
of  Greece  and  Rome  communicate  to  the  reader  &ome])ortion  of  that 
generous  ardor  by  which  they  were  actuated.  But  if  such  be  the 
force  of  great  deeds  when  historically  told,  what  must  they  not  eflect, 
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when  the  recollection  of  them  is  awakened  in  the  mind  by  well-chosen 
objects  of  immediate  perception;  when  the  sculptured  memorial, 
ihe  trophies  of  solemn  verse,  and  the  lineaments  of  hrroic  action, 
together  with  the  very  image  and  countenance  of  that  illustrious  worth 
to^which  they  are  consecrated,  speak  to  the  feelings  of  the  spectator 
with  a  language  and  an  eloquence  which  he  only  could  resist  who  is 
more  or  less  than  man  ?  These  scenes  of  august  and  sacred  imagery 
are  indeed  a  school  for  the  public  mind :  they  are  the  national  galleries 
furnished  and  adorned,  not  with  pieces  of  rare  art,  but  with  monu- 
ments of  exalted  virtue;  to  give  a  model  of  noble  taste  and  design  in 
the  true  business  of  man,  and  rear  artists  of  enterprise,  patriotism, 
and  magnanimity. 

"  Hie  manus,  oh  patriam  pugnando  vulnera  passi, 
"  Qnique  sacerdotes  casti,  dum  vita  manebat, 
"  Quiqiie  pii  vates,  et  Phoebo  dipiia  locuti, 
"  Inveiitas  aut  qui  vitam  excolucre  i)er  artes, 
*'  Quique  sui  memores  alios  fecere  merendo." 

But  if  the  monuments  of  exalted  worth  excite  emulation  only  in 
the  few,  while  their  influence  on  the  many,  though  certainly  bene- 
ficial, is  more  vague  and  indeterminate  ;  the  memorials  of  private 
merit  will  produce  actual  imitation  in  the  general  mass  of  the  com- 
munity. The  virtues  here  recorded  require  for  the  most  part  neither 
the  sphere  of  exalted  station,  nor  the  aid  of  great  endowments. 
They  are  the  virtues  of  the  multitude :  and  accordingly,  it  is  here 
more  especially  that  "  the  tomb  of  a  good  man  may  supply  the 
want  of  his  presence,  and  veneration  for  his  memory  produce  the 
same  effect  as  imitation  of  his  life." 

Another  advantage  arising  from  the  honors  of  the  dead,  is,  that 
they  strengthen  the  attachment  which  we  feel  for  our  native  land. 
The  poets  and  orators  of  every  age,  a  class  of  men  who  have  studied 
more  successfully,  perhaps,  than  any  other,  the  composition  of  the 
human  heart,  never  forget  to  expatiate  on  this  motive  to  patriotic 
exertion.  Even  the  savage  tribes  that  wander  over  the  wasies  of 
Tartary,  and  who  scorn  the  idea  of  a  settled  residence,  yet  own  the 
sacred  ties  of  that  particular  spot  which  is  hallowed  by  the  monu- 
ments of  their  ancestors.  In  this  spirit  does  the  poet, '  when  de- 
scribing the  glorious  fight  of  Salamis,  together  with  the  temples  of 
their  gods,  and  the  persons  of  those  most  dear  to  them,  reckon  also 
the  tombs  of  their  fathers  as  objects  best  fitted  to  rouse  the  courage 
of  the  Athenians  in  the  day  of  battle. 

But  not  only  are  the  advantages  of  this  institution  to  be  sought  in 
the  consequences  to  which  it  leads:  they  are  involved  in  its  very 
observance.  The  performance  of  the  last  offices  of  friendship  implies 
a  certain  exercise  of  those  feelings,  which,  while  they  soften,  refine 
also  and  improve  the  heart ;  and  continued  practice  is  well  known  to 
strengthen  and  confirm  the  very  sentiments  which  produced  it.  It 
may  be  added,  that  the  mind,  when  chastened  and  subdued  by  that 
religious  awe  which  ever  accompanies  the  idea  of  death,  is  in  a 
state  the  most  happily  fitted  for  the  reception  of  moral  improvement. 
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Nor  is  it  wholly  unworthy  of  notice,  that  the  fulfilling  of  these 
last  duties  is,  in  private  life,  the  most  pleasing  resource  by  Mhich 
the  pangs  of  separation  may  be  beguiled  and  alleviated.  And  what- 
ever contributes  to  sotten  the  affliction,  and  lessen  the  suffering  of 
each  individual,  cannot  justly  lie  considered  as  unproductive  ot  be- 
nefit to  the  whole  community. 

Thus  are  funeral  and  sepulchral  honors,  private  as  well  as  na- 
tional, abundantly  justified,  the  one  as  consistent  vith  the  genuine 
feelings  of  our  nature,  tLe  other  as  involving  political  and  moral 
advantages  of  the  highest  order.  Those  who  have  been  di>;p(ised  to 
censure  the  practice  in  the  former  point  of  view,  seem  to  have  been 
misled  b}'  an  indistinct  notion  of  the  legitimate  province  of  reason: 
■while  those  that  have  questioned  its  pretensions  to  public  encourage- 
ment, have  been  no  less  deceived  by  a  partial  view  of  the  subject; 
forgetting  that  its  true  end  and  object  is,  not  the  gratification  of  the 
dead,  but  the  benefit  of  the  livin<j:  and  that  the  leaders  of  society, 
having  observed  how  firmly  it  was  seated  in  the  heart  of  man,  have 
wisely  availed  themselves  of  the  fact,  without  attempting  to  alter  it, 
and  have  directed  the  stream  whose  sources  they  could  not  ch'y. 

Still  it  must  be  owned,  that,  like  every  other  human  usage,  this 
also  has  its  share  of  error.  Having  its  origin  in  the  feelings  of  the 
multitude,  it  has  naturally  partaken  of  the  imperfections  to  which 
they  wereliable.  For  although,  by  the  admirable  constitution  of  our 
nature,  these  feelings  are  often  tbe  parents  of  positive  good,  yet  they 
are  ever  prone  to  deviate  into  irregularity  and  excess.  In  these 
cases, and  in  these  alone,  there  lies  an  appeal  from  the  feelings  of 
the  heart,  to  the  decisions  of  the  understanding. 

Thus,  during  the  reign  of  Pagan  superstition,  when  man  knew 
nothing  of  his  own  condition  beyond  the  grave,  arose  a  multitude  of 
fictions,  the. offspring  of  a  wild  and  untutored  fancy,  and  moulded 
into  various  forms,  according  to  the  several  habits  and  dispositions 
of  the  nations  which  gave  them  birth.  Hence  also  the  modes  of  se- 
pulture branched  out  into  endless  diversity:  and  every  rite  that  had 
been  once  adopted,  however  absurd,  or  however  barbarous,  became, 
from  the  awi'ulness  of  the  occasion,  sacred  and  inviolable.  Whether 
we  turn  to  the  rude  Scythian,  sacrificing,  over  the  tomb  of  his  king, 
his  faithful  ministers  and  nearest  relatives,  or  to  the  more  polished 
Roman,  whose  funeral  piles  were  often  stained  with  the  blood  of 
gladiators  or  of  captives — we  discern  the  same  unhappy  effects  of 
perverted  piety  ;  and  are  impressed  at  once  with  pity  and  abhorrence. 

So  far,  indeed,  was  the  pi'ogress  of  refinement  from. checking  the 
folly  of  these  rites,  that  it  even  lent  its  aid  to  increase  them.  The 
skill  of  the  most  renowned  artists  was  exhausted  on  the  sumptuous 
monuments,  which,  though  restrained  by  law  to  the  benefactors  of 
the  public,  were  conferred  indiscriminately  by  private  affection  of 
private  vanity:  while  the  natural  desire  to  distinguish  excellence 
from  mediocrity,  swelled  the  honors  allotted  to  the  former  to  a 
pitch  of  boundless  excess.  If  Cicero  could  deem  the  merits  of  his 
daughter  deserving  of  a  temple  to  her  memory,  there  is  surely  no 
reason  to  wonder  at  the  deification  of  an  Augustus. 

But  let  these  extravagancies  be  ascribed  to  their  real  causes:  nor 
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let  the  institution  itself  incur  the  censure  which  attaches  only  to  its- 
observers.  This  venerable  and  ancient  custom,  hoAvever  debased 
by  the  follies,  and  polluted  by  the  barbarity,  of  particular  nations, 
derives  from  hence  no  blemish  in  its  own  abstracted  character.  Its 
lustre  is  even  enhanced  by  the  very  circumstances  which  would  seem 
to  obscure  it;  as  it  was  able,  even  under  these,  to  enforce  that  ge- 
nerous discipline  of  public  service,  which  made  each  man  great  in 
his  own  country,  and  raised  his  country  among  the  nations  of  the 
world. 

Indeed,  the  follies  involved  in  the  funeral  rites  of  the  ancients, 
like  those  interwoven  with  their  religion,  as  they  accorded  with  the 
general  tenor  of  their  belief,  and  supported  their  best  and  worthiest 
sentiments,  could  not  possibly  weaken  the  salutary  influence  of  the 
institution.  The  rewards  which  it  dispensed  were  not  the  less  co- 
veted by  those  who  saw  not  their  defects :  nor  could  their  lavish 
distribution  by  the  hand  of  private  partiality,  impair  the  value  of 
those  conferred  by  the  state.  The  Lion  engraved  on  the  tomb  of  the 
Theban  patriots  who  fell  at  Cha^ronea,  or  the  glowing  eloquence  of 
Pericles  in  praise  of  his  countrymen,  as  it  conferred  more  real 
glory,  so  doubtless  excited  a  stronger  emulation,  than  the  empty 
splendor  of  the  Mausoleum. 

But,  in  whatever  light  we  may  view  this  institution  as  it  appeared 
amonc  the  ancients,  in  its  present  form  it  must  undoubtedly  chal- 
lenge our  approbation.  Clearer  views  of  a  future  state  have  cor- 
rected its  rites,  and  brought  them  nearer  to  a  rational  solemnity. 
Its  disadvantages  foi  the  most  part  have  vanished,  but  its  benefits 
remain. 

To  some  imperfections,  indeed,  it  must  ever  continue  liable :  and 
in  some  points  will  perhaps  admit  of  still  further  improvement.  It 
has  obviously  no  rewards  for  the  merit  which  shuns  the  public  eye; 
for  those  retired  virtues,  which,  though  they  adorn  and  beautify  the 
private  state  of  life,  bloom  and  wither  unadmired  by  the  multitude, 
and  unregretted.  Even  of  those  that  appear  in  action,  the  brilliant 
arc  usually  preferred  to  the  substantial.  Hence  the  military  virtues 
have  ever  obtained  a  larger  share  of  encouragement  from  funeral 
and  monumental  distinctions,  than  those  of  a  civil  nature.  In  an 
age,  however,  like  the  present,  in  which  the  science  of  war  no  long- 
er demands  an  exclusive  attention,  and  the  triumphs  of  human 
genius  can  no  longer  be  deemed  inferior  in  dignity  to  the  conquests 
of  the  sword — whether  this  unequal  distribution  of  honor  can  be 
now  fully  defended;  and  whether  we  should  thus  contribute  to 
strengthen  a  prejudice  which,  in  popular  language,  confounds  the 
conqueror  with  the  benefactor,  are  questions  which  naturally  present 
themselves.  On  the  other  hand,  they  are  questions  which  should 
be  doubtfully  urged.  The  stern  virtues  of  the  military  character, 
necessary  and  estimable  as  they  are,  might  perhaps,  amidst  in- 
creasing refinement,  gentler  avocations,  and  above  all,  the  mild 
influence  of  Christianity,  fall  wholly  into  disrepute,  were  they  not 
thus  arrayed  in  adscititious  charms,  and  the  terrors  of  their  aspect 
thus  lost  in  the  splendor  which  is  thrown  around  them.  There  is 
something   too,   in    remembrances   of  this  kind,    which  seems   t» 
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mark  them  out  as  the  appropriate  reward  for  military  service;  nor 
can  the  state  justly  refuse  to  those  who  meet  death  in  protecting  it, 
a  liberal  share  of  those  honors  which  death  alone  can  purchase. 
Still,  however,  their  claims  are  neither  exclusive  nor  paramount. 
Those  who  have  either  by  their  firm  conduct,  or  their  virtue,  their 
learning,  or  their  eloquence,  their  science,  or  iheir  piet}-,  given  lustre 
to  the  times  in  which  they  lived,  may  surely  expect  from,  this  msti- 
tution  that  just  measure  of  recompense,  which  the  honors  of  the 
grave  can  so  well  bestow.  For  be  it  remembered,  that  the  only 
just  end  of  war,  and  its  very  proudest  title,  is,  to  be  the  guardian 
of  peace— of  peace,  in  its  social  rites,  its  ingenious  labor,  its  hu- 
mane, beneficent,  and  bloodless  enterprise.  Arms  are  no  more  than 
the  auxiliary  of  the  peaceful  state,  and  encroach  upon  its  due,  when 
they  bear  off  the  larger  share  of  the  spoils  of  honor.  In  a  word, 
then,  every  excellence,  by  which  society  is  benetited  or  adorned, 
may  fairly  claim  and  receive  its  appropriate  encouragement.  The 
engaging  eloquence  of  Isocrates  may  be  expressed  by  the  image  of 
a  Siren;  and  the  sphere  and  the  cylinder  may  decorate  the  tomb  of 
Archimedes. 

Under  such  regulations,  funeral  and  sepulchral  honors  will  merit 
not  only  indulgence,  but  applause.  Possessing  in  them  a  spring  of 
honorary  incentives,  the  most  pure,  the  most  affecting,  and  the  most 
inspiring,  the  state  may  command  the  exertions  of  its  choicest  and 
most  finely-gifted  spirits:  and  a  due  homage  being  thus  paid,  not  only 
to  the  virtues  which  protect,  but  to  those  also  which  adorn  society, 
the  dispensing  of  these  last  rewards  may  be  made  conducive  to  that 
true  policy,  which  seeks  no  less  to  refine  a  nation,  than  to  increase 
its  power.  Thus  will  the  spontaneous  emotions  of  our  nature  become- 
the  means  of  exalting  and  improving  it;  and  thus  will  the  honors' 
of  the  dead,  empty  and  transitory  as  we  are  wont  to  call  them,  reflect 
solid  and  lasting  benefits  on  the  living. 

WILLIAM  ATTFIELD. 
Oriel  College,  1811. 


On  the  Hehreio  Numerals  and  dijj'erent  Modes  of 

Notation. 

Extracted  from  Mr.  Ilezclelt's  Bible  now  publhkiug  in  Parts. 


NO.    I. 


*'  Eve?i  all  they  that  wer^  numbered  nsoere  six  hundred  thousand 
■  and  three  thousand  and  fve  hundred  and  ffty" — 

J,  HERE  is  nothing  more  embarrassing  to  a  commentator  on  the 
Holy  Scriptures,  than  the  subject  of  the  large  numbers,  which 
occasionally  occur.  As  the  present  chapter  contains  the  enume- 
ration of  the  different  tribes  of  Israel,  it  may  be  proper  to  make 
some  observations  here,  which  will  apply  to  other  texts,  and  may 
be  referred  to  in  future.     The  immense  total  here  given   of 
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603550,  (see  also  Exod.  xxxviii.  26.)  containing  only  the  number 
of  men  <  from  twenty  years  old  and  upward,'  exclusively  of  the 
Levites,  v/ho  amounted  to  22000,  when  added  to  the  women 
and  children,  and  to  the  *  mixed  multitude,'  which,  we  read, 
accompanied  them,  must  have  produced  such  an  immense  popu- 
lation, It  has  been  said,  as  could  scarcely  have  existed  in  that 
confined  part  of  Egypt,  called  the  land  of  Goshen,  much  less  in 
the  deserts  for  forty  years,  without  the  intervention  of  a  conti- 
nued miracle,  which  is  not  pretended  j  or  in  the  country  of 
Canaan,  a  great  part  of  which  was  at  that  time  uncultivated, 
(Jos.  xvii.  18.  1  Sam.  xxiii.)  and  from  which  the  Gibeonites,  the 
jebusites,  the  Canaanites  of  Gezer,  Bethshan,  Sidon,  and  other 
natives,  we  know,  were  not  expelled. 

It  is  more  dithcult  to  conceive  how  Pharaoh  could  think  of 
vanquishing  snch  an  host  with  '  six  hundred  chosen  chariots,' 
and  such  others  as  could  be  provided,  in  the  calamitous  state  of 
Egypt ;  how  the  Israelites  should  *  be  sore  afraid,  and  flee 
before  him,'  or  dread  to  encounter  a  single  tribe  of  barbarians, 
called  the  Philistines.  The  w^hole  number  of  people,  that 
departed  from  Egypt,  including  every  description  of  persons,  has 
been  calculated,  in  a  rough  way,  to  amount  to  some  millions. 
The  author  of  *  The  Companion  to  the  Holy  Bible '  says  six 
millions.  This  has  furnished  not  only  ground  of  cavil  to  unbe- 
lievers, but  matter  of  extreme  difficulty  to  the  friends  of  revealed 
religion,  who  have,  for  the  most  part,  implicitly  acquiesced  in 
the  account  given  in  the  Holy  Scriptures,  without  considering 
whether  the  various  translators  of  the  Hebrew  Bible  carefully 
examined  and  understood  the  notation  in  the  oi^iginal,  or  more 
particularly,  whether  that  had  not  been  altered,  mistaken,  and 
unavoidably  corrupted,  by  the  Jewish  Rabbis,  and  other  copyists, 
through  a  long  series  of  years,  after  the  Hebrew  had  ceased  to  be 
a  living  language. 

Let  us  endeavour  to  trace  some  of  the  principal  facts  relating 
to  this  interesting,  but  very  complex,  subject.  It  is  extremely 
probable,  that  the  numbers  in  the  Bible  were  originally  written 
in  words  at  length  ;  and  that,  in  the  formation  of  the  largest 
sums,  the  simple  operation  of  addition  was  used,  as  in  the  mode 
of  computation  by  the  ancient  Abacus  :  but  it  should  be  remem- 
bered that  all  our  Bibles  were  translated,  and  are  corrected,  from 
copies  made  between  the  year  of  our  Lord  1000  and  1457. 
"  About  this  latter  date,  the  Hebrew  MSS."  says  Dr. 
Kennicott,  "  were  reduced  by  Masoretic  regimen  to  an  almost 
*'  absolute  uniformity  in  their  various  depravations."  In  the 
first  simple  notation,  the  words  expressing  different  numbers 
were  connected  by  the  particle  i,  fvatiy  or  aiid,J  which,  in  all 
languages,  means  addition.  Thus,  in  giving  an  account  of 
the  ages  of  the  antediluvifans,  Moses  says,  taking  Metliuselah  for 
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an  instance,  that  all  his  days  were  "  nine  and  sixty  years  and 
nine  hundred  years."  There  is  the  same  notation  observed  in 
recording  the  ages  of  all  the  persons  mentioned  in  the  fifth 
chapter  of  Genesis,  and  in  other  parts  of  that  book.  Hence, 
we  may  observe,  that  the  small  numbers  are  mentioned  first, 
contrary  to  what  Buxtorf  says,  "  ma j ore  semper  pracedente,'* 
(Thesaur,  Gram,  ad  init.  p.  7.)  *'  the  larger  number  alxicm/s 
preceding,"  which  relates  to  later  times  ;  and  that  the  vau  is 
equivalent  to  the  plus  sign  in  algebra  :  but  where  this  important 
copulative  is  omitted,  it  should  seem  that  the  numbers  are 
factors  to  each  other,  like  the  Greek  numerals  ^,  J5,  Sec  on 
the  Parian  Chronicle ;  and  that  multiplication  is  intended.  Thus, 
because  there  is  no  vau  between  the  nine  and  the  hundred,  in 
the  age  of  Methuselah,  it  is  read  900  years  ;  and  not  109  years, 
which  it  would  be  if  the  vau  were  inserted.  So,  also  (1  Kings 
iv.  32)  it  is  said  of  Solomon's  songs,  that  they  were  <  a  thousand 
and  five ;'  but  the  Septuagint,  translating  from  a  copy  where 
the  vau  was  omitted,  reads  <  five  thousand.'  Unfortunately, 
this  was  anciently  a  very  small  character,  not  unlike  some  forms 
of  the  manuscript  gimel,  zam,  yod,  and  nun^  and  in  copying  a 
manuscript,  it  might  be  easily  dropt,  or  supplied,  without  the 
least  intention  to  alter,  or  deprave  the  text. 

It  should  be  remembered,  that  the  Hebrews  had  no  compound 
numerals  from  100  to  1000,  resembling  the  Greek  rctux.oa-i'-ji, 
Tsara-apocjiOTioi.  &c.  or  the  Latin  trecenfi,  qnadringejitl,  SfC.  but, 
m  Hebrew,  every  multiple  of  a  hundred  is  expressed  by  two 
separate  words,  as  in  English,  thus  ;  three  hundred,  four 
hundred  &c.  and  the  insertion,  or  omission,  of  the  vau, 
determines  whether  103  and  104  be  meant,  or  300  and  400. 
This  consideration  alone  will  show  how  very  much  the  numbers 
In  the  Bible  might  have  been  affected  by  the  use  of  a  single 
letter.  The  Reader  will  certainly  ask  if  this  function  of  the 
vau,  as  a  numeral,  is  always  attended  to  in  our  translation  ?  if 
numbers  between  which  it  stands  are  always  added,  and  if 
others,  where  it  is  omitted,  are  always  multiplied  ?  It  must  be 
answered.  No.  Two  instances,  out  of  many  that  may  be  produ- 
ced, will  be  sufficient.  It  is  said,  2  Kings  xix.  35.  that  <  the 
angel  of  the  Lord  smote  in  the  camp  of  the  Assyrians  18,5000 
men.'  The  Hebrew  notation  here  is,  'an  hundred,  eighty  and 
five  thousand  •, '  without  any  vau  between  the  hundred  and 
eighty,  but  in  the  parallel  text,  Isaiah  xxxvii.  36.  the  notation 
is  an  hundred  and  eighty  a7id  five  thousand  j  where  the  vau 
indicates  addition,  and  makes  the  sum  100-|-80-j-5000,  or 
5180,  a  much  more  probable  number  than  the  former.  In 
Daniel,  (ch.  xii.  12.)we  read,  "  blessed  is  he  that  waiteth,  and 
Cometh  to  the  thousand,  three  hundred  and  five  and  thirty 
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days ;  '*  and  though  this  is  rightly  taken  as  addition ;  yet,  in 
Hebrew,  there  is  no  van,  or  and,  except  between  the  thirty 
and  five. 

It  deserves  notice,  that,  though,  in  noting  the  ages  of  the 
Patriarchs  before  the  flood,  the  mode  of  numeration  is  to  begin 
with  the  units,  and  proceed  to  the  tens,  and  lastly  to  the 
hundreds,  yet  not  only  here  and  elsewhere,  but  also  in  the  books 
of  Exodus  and  Numbers,  which  were  likewise  written  by  Moses, 
the  notation  is  inverted  ;  and  the  larger  numbers  are  written 
first.  See  Exod.  xx:cviii.  26.  and  Numbers,  ch.  i.  23,  25,  et 
seq.  It  appears,  also,  that  numbers  were  sometimes  recorded 
promiscuously,  without  any  regard  to  their  rank,  in  what  we 
now  call  the  Numeration  Table.  Where  we  meet-w^ith  tens  before 
units,  and  hundreds,  sometimes  before,  and  sometimes  after 
thousands,  we  may  regard  such  notation  as  a  transcript  from 
the  ancient  Abacus-,  in  which  the  numbers  were  put  w^ithout 
order,  as  we  find  them  in  a  common  account,  consisting  of 
various  sums. — See  Ezek.  xlv.  12.  and  Tkeooitus,  Idyl.  xiv.  il. 
and  xvii.  82. 

Speaking  of  the  men  of  Beth-shemesh,  (a  small  town  belong- 
hig  to  the  tribe  of  Judah,)  who  were  destroyed  for  looking  into 
the  ark,  it  is  said,  (1  Sam.  vi.  19,)  that  "  he  smote  of  the  people, 
fifty  thousand  and  threescore  and  ten  men."  This  is  our  trans- 
lation ;  but  the  Hebrew  is  "  seventy  men,  fifty,  a  thousand 
men."  Now,  if  the  van  has  been  omitted  between  the  fifty  and 
the  thousand,  the  number  will  then  be  70 -[-50 -[-1000,  or  1120 
men.  Some  of  the  ancient  versions  have  5070^  and  Josephus 
has  only  70.  The  reader  will  judge  of  the  probability  attached 
to  these  numbers,  and  to  the  change,  or  alteration,  which  might 
have  been  made  in  the  original  text.  In  the  same  manner,  if  the 
van  were  introduced,  as  the  sign  of  addition,  between  some  ot 
the  respective  numbers  of  the  eleven  tribes,  in  this  first  chapter, 
the  sums  would  be  greatly  altered  ;  but  this  is  by  no  means 
recommended  as  an  expedient  to  ascertain  the  real  numbers,  or 
to  correct  the  sacred  text  with  accuracy:  it  is  only  proposed,  on 
the  present  occasion,  as  an  illustration,  to  show  the  important 
functions  of  the  itau,  as  a  numeral. 

Other  conjectures  may  deserve  consideration.  The  alepJiy 
being  the  first  letter  in  the  Hebrew  alphabet,  is  used  for  the 
great  leading  number,  a  thousand ;  it  means,  also,  a  chieftain, 
or  leader,  probably  at  first  of  1000  men.  We  find  it  in  this 
sense,  1  Sam.  xviii.  13.  It  signifies,  also,  the  company,  or  regi- 
ment, as  we  should  now  say,  itself;  (see  Parkhurst's  Lexicon, 
orBochart,  Phaleg.  p.  667.)  and  it  is  remarkable,  that  through- 
out this  chapter,  it  is  always  in  the  singular  number,  '^'i^,  not 
D''i)/'i«?,  as  usual,  though  not  invariable,  on  other  occasions.     Is 
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it  not  possible  that,  in  transcription,  the  M^ord  alepJi  might  have 
been  mistaken  for  a  numeral,  when  it  was  intended  to  signify 
the  trihey  or  the  cJiicftainy  who,  we  read,  was  to  preside  over  it, 
and  who,  as  a  qualification,  was  to  be  the  "  head  of  the  house 
of  his  fathers  ?"  Num.  1.  4.  The  consideration,  that  all  ancient 
MSS.  were  written  without  any  break,  or  space,  between  the 
words,  favors  this  supposition. 

That  there  are  many  and  great  mistakes  throughout  the 
Hebrew  Scriptures,  with  respect  to  numbers,  will  scarcely  be 
denied  ;  and  t|iat  there  are  some  which  pervade  the  numbers 
mentioned  in  this  chapter,  we  may  be  induced  to  believe,  not 
only  from  the  magnitude,  but  from  the  comparative  smallness,  of 
the  number  of  first-born,  which  was  only  22273.  (See  Num. 
iii,  42.)  When  it  is  considered,  that  the  Israelites  were  polyga- 
mi&ts,  and  that  it  was  the  first-born  of  the  mother  who  was 
numbered  ;  (Exod,  xii.  12.)  that  a  man  might  have  three  or  four 
wives  J  that  these  people  gloried  in  being  prolific ;  that  the 
number  of  the  m^en  was  603550  ;  and  that  22273  does  not  allow 
one  first-born  m.ale  to  27  of  those  men,  who  were  '  20  years 
old  and  upward,'  without  including  such  as  were  somewhat 
younger  ;  v/e  must  suppose,  that  there  has  been  some  derange- 
ment,  or  alteration,  of  the  numbers,  though  the  sums  in  Excdus, 
and  in  other  parts  of  this  book,  seem  to  have  been  regulated,  in 
some  measure,  by  the  total  here  given. 

Farther,  when  Joshua  (iv.  12,  13.)  mentions  the  tribes  of 
Reuben,  Gad,  and  the  half  tribe  of  Manasseh,  he  makes  them 
amount  only  to  about  40^000  men,  and  this  is  corroborated  by  1- 
Chron.V.  IS  ;  whereas,  if  we  take  the  estimate  from  Numb,  xxvu 
they  will  be  found  to  be  110,580.  Commentators  endeavour  to 
reconcile  the  enormous  difference  by  supposing,  that  only  a 
detachment  of  them  crossed  the  Jordan  ;  but  this  is  scarcely 
consistent  with  their  previous  covenant  with  Moses,  which  was, 
that  tliey  were  '*  to  go  all  of  them  armed  over  Jordan,  and 
everi/  man  prepared  ,  for  battle."  See  Num.  xxxii.  21,  29. 
The  supposition,  that  the  numbers  are  greatly  enlarged,  will  be 
strengthened  by  considering,  that  throughout  the  book  of  Joshua, 
containing  the  history  of  the  principal  battles  of  the  Israelites, 
we  no-where  read  of  more  than  40,000  being  brought  into  the 
field  ;  and  th?t,  in  tlie  song  of  Deborah,  which,  from  its  poetry, 
admitted  of  amplification,  when  she  deplored  the  degeneracy  of 
the  Israelites,  and  the  disgraceful  circumstance  of  their  beino» 
disarmed  throughout  the  land  by  their  enemies,  instead  of  talking 
of  hundreds  of  thousands,  she  only  says,  "  was  there  a  shield  or 
spear  seen  among  40,000  in  Israel  ?  "  Judg.  v.  S.  This  would 
not  have  been  any  great  national  calamity,  if  all  the  rest  had 
feeen  completely  armed; 
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INSCRIPTIONS. 


To  THE  Editor  of  the  Classical  Journal. 
Sir, 

-If  the  following  Inscriptions  are  of  any  value  to  your 
Journal,  I  shall  be  hap{)y  to  forward  others  occasionally,  which  I 
have  collected  in  my  late  travels  in  tije  Mediterranean. 

I  am,  your's.  Sec. 


D. 


I. 


Sarcoplinp^us  of  black  i^ranite  at  Alexandria  Troas ;  some  of  the  letters  were  very 
viHch  worn.  The  part,  on  lohiclt  the  Inscription  is  carved,  stands  out  in  alto 
relief,  as  also  do  the  iivo  suspended  Lachry/nals  on  the  sarcophagus.— -The  exter- 
nal measure  of  the  coffin  is  seven  feet  eight  inches. 


11. 

ON  A  RUINED    TEMPLE   AT  PARCIIIA. 


The  aiiore  ivax  evideKtlii  purl  of  a  seiiteiicc,  iiifonning  htj  whom  the  temple  was 
built,  and  in  ivlwse  Archonship.     It  may  be  written  thus: 

UVd^^K-^  ANP:eHKEN  APXONTOS  MEX  ****** 
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Of  Sir  W.  Drummond  on  the   Egyptian  names  in  the  Old 

Testamejit. 


To  THE  Editor  of  the  Classical  Journal. 
Sir, 

P  ROM  some  circumstances  known  to  your  Printer, 
it  happened  that  I  had  not  the  means  of  correcting  the  Coptic 
words,  which  appeared  in  my  remarks  in  your  fourth  Number. 
I  have  since  observed  one  error,  if  it  were  not  originally  a  slip 
of  my  own  pen,  in  the  word  Pliont.  I  shall  just  i-emark,  by 
the  way,  that  there  is  also  an  error  in  the  printing  of  an  Arabic 
word,  which,  however,  is  so  evident,  that  your  learned  readers 
will  easily  perceive  and  repair  it. 

With  respect  to  the  first  of  these  errors,  T  confess,  I  did  not 
conceive  it  to  be  of  much  importance.  For  the  information  of 
your  readers,  who  do  not  understand  Coptic,  it  is  only  ne- 
cessary to  observe,  that  the  word  P'hont  was  printed  in  Coptic 
characters  with  the  double  instead  of  the  single  aspirate.  Had 
I  seen  this,  I  should  have  altered  it ;  and  that  I  should  have 
done  so  will  appear  very  natural,  when  it  is  considered,  that  I 
had  always  written  it  with  the  single  aspirate  in  my  former 
works,  into  which  I  had  occasion  to  introduce  this  name. 

I  should  have  conceived  it  to  have  been  quite  sufficient  to  have 
begged  of  you  to  notice  this  mistake  in  the  list  of  your  erratay 
(and,  indeed,  I  have  to  thank  you  for  your  note  in  the  last  num- 
ber,) had  not  the  letter  of  your  correspondent  from  Norwich 
rendered  it  necessary  for  me  to  enter  into  a  fuller  explanation 
on  the  subject. 

There  can  be  no  doubt,  that  in  Wilkins's  Coptic  Pentateuch, 
the  -word  P'hont  is  written  with  the  single  and  not  the  double 
aspirate  ;  and  if  the  error  proceeded  from  me,  which,  though  I 
do  not  recollect  it,  I  think  very  probable,  it  certainly  was  not 
intentionally.    But  since  your  correspondent  enters  with  interest 
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into  the  vSubject  of  Coptic  orthography,  there  is  a  question 
which  I  would  wish  to  submit  to  his  consideration.  It  appears 
to  me  that  the  letter  $>  is  one  of  those,  which  has  been  received 
at  a  comparatively  recent  date  into  the  Coptic  alphabet.  This 
seems  to  be  confirmed  by  v/hat  he  himself  states  from  Akerblad 
concerning  the  Rosetta  inscription,  in  which  ^<the  Egyptian 
letter  for  ^  denotes  not  only  cli~,  but  also  the  softer  aspirate  /z." 
It  is  a  considerable  time  since  I  have  looked  at  the  Rosetta  in- 
scription ;  and,  th.erefore,  I  cannot  venture  to  speak  as  to  its 
precise  date  •,  but  I  should  not  suppose  it  to  be  more  than  about 
three  hundred  years  more  ancient  than  the  Coptic  translation  of 
the  Bible,  which  Woide,  Renaudot,  Wilkins,  and  others  sup- 
pose to  have  been  in  existence  in  the  second  centui-y.  I  leave  it, 
hov/ever,  to  your  correspondent  to  consider,  whether  in  this 
ancient  translation,  the  word  Plwnt  may  not  have  been  Vi'ritten 
n  ^OHT.  For  myself,  I  have  only  to  say,  that  the  read- 
ing at  present  in  the  Coptic  Pentateuch  is  It ^s OH T*,  and 
that  my  employing  the  double  aspirate  must  have  proceeded 
from  inadvertence,  as  it  was  not  done  with  reference  to  the 
doubts  which  I  have  now  been  suggesting  to  the  consideration 
of  your  correspondent. 

It  is  not  my  intention  to  enter  into  any  controversy  with  your 
correspondent  on  the  etymologies  which  he  has  proposed  instead 
of  mine ;  but  as  he  has  apparently  misunderstood,  and  has  cer- 
tainly mistated,  my  meaning  upon  some  points,  I  must  trouble 
you  with  a  few  remarks  on  his  objections. 

*«  SirW.Drummond/'  says  he,  "proposes  to  substitute  inPaa- 
neali  a  Me  as  the  last  letter,  instead  of  a  Hetli^  because  it  is  the 
reading  in  the  Samaritan  text,  but  then  he  is  at  a  loss  what  to 
do  with  the  first  letter  P ;  and  proposes  to  consider  it  as  being 
*f  the  Egyptian  article  P'  tlie^^  usually  prefixed  to  Egyptian 
words  \  but  this  makes  a  strange  medley  of  a  Hebreiso  isoord  with 
an  Egyptian  article  before  it,  which  would  render  the  transla- 
tion useless  to  those  very  Jews,  for  whose  benefit  it  was  made 
by  the  Hebrew  scribes,  who  first  inserted  it  instead  of  the  ori- 
ginal Egyptian  word." 

The  whole  of  this  passage  is  a  misrepresentation  (an  uninten- 
tional one  I  have  no  doubt)  from  beginning  to  end.     I  did  not 
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substitute  the  He  for  the  Hethy  only  because  it  Is  the  reading 
in  tlie  Samaritan  text ; — I  never  considered  the  word  aaneack 
to  be  only  Hebrew ; — I  never  said,  that  the  scribe  translated, 
or  meant  to  translate,  any  Egyptian  words  by  Zaplinath  Paan- 
each  ;  —  I  never  stated,  that  this  same  scribe  inserted  these  words 
in  place  of  the  original  Egyptian. 

I  have  endeavoured  to  show  both  In  my  Essay  on  a  Punic  in- 
scription, and  in  other  publications,  that  the  Egyptian,  Ethiopi- 
an, Phoenician,  Chaldean,  Hebrew,  and  ancient  Arabic,  were 
originally  cognate  dialects,  though  I  be  still  ready  to  admit, 
that  the  testimony  with  respect  to  the  Egyptian  is  more  incom- 
plete than  In  the  other  Instances.  When  I  came  to  the  words 
Zaphnath  Paaneachy  in  my  remarks  on  Genesis,  I  endeavoured 
to  discover  the  real  meaning  of  these  words.  It  was  obvious 
that  nj^3  Paaneuch  was  no  Hebrew  word,  as  we  find  it  written 
ill  the  Hebrew  text.  I  then  concluded  that  the  word  was 
Egyptian.  The  P  I  supposed  to  be  the  Egyptian  article,  pre- 
ceding aaneach  the  noun.  But  if  I  were  right  in  my  general 
system,  that  the  Egyptian  and  Hebrew  were  originally  cognate 
dialects,  the  root  UIV  aaneach  might  be  expected  to  be  found 
in  Hebrew  as  well  as  In  Egyptian.  In  Hebrew,  however,  there 
is  no  such  word  as  PfJi^  aaneach.  But  I  observed  that  Onkelos 
and  others  agreed  In  translating  Paaneach  "  the  interpreter, 
the  revealer,  &c.";  and  as  the  word  n2^  aaneah  may  signify 
"  one  who  answers,  who  declares,  who  announces,"  I  suspected 
that  this  was  the  proper  way  of  writing  the  word.  In  the  Sa- 
maritan text  (which  by  the  way  has  been  highly  valued  by  men 
not  inferior  to  Hottlnger)  I  found  this  to  be  the  reading,  and  it 
confirmed  me  In  my  opinion. 

My  statement,  then,  simply  amounts  to  this  -  Zaphnath 
Paaneach,  (or  Paaneah)  were  two  Egyptian  words,  of  which 
the  last  is  preceded  by  the  Egyptian  article  P'.  These  words 
according  to  the  Targum,  signified  *'  the  interpreter  of  the  hid- 
den things."  We  are  authorised  to  suppose  these  words  to  be 
Egyptian,  first,  because  they  expressed  a  title  bestowed  on  his 
servant  by  a  monarch  of  Egypt ; — secondly,  because  the  P'  in 
Paaneach  seems  to  be  the  Egyptian  article  ; — thirdly,  because 
this  word  with  the  incipient  P'  cannot  be  Hebrew.     With  the 
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eiceptioii  of  this  P',  (the  Egyptian  article)  and  by  following  the 
Samaritan  reading,  the  title  expresses  the  same  meaning  in  He- 
brew as  tradition  really  reports  it  to  have  done.  But  since  the 
Egyptian  article  has  been  returned,  I  conclude  that  the  Hebrew 
scribe  retained  the  words  in  their  original  form.  It  then  fol- 
lows, that,  though  the  articles  were  different  in  the  two  dialects, 
both  continued  the  same  words  for  **  one  who  declares,  reveals, 
answers,  or  interprets,"  and  for  "  secret  or  hidden  things". 

Let  us  suppose  that,  three  or  four  thousand  years  hence,  a 
reader  should  meet  with  a  passage  in  a  Portuguese  writer,  who 
mentioned  a  complimentary  title  conferred  by  a  Spanish  mon- 
arch on  a  Portuguese.  But  as  the  Spanish  atid  Portuguese 
strongly  resemble  each  other,  a  question  might  arise  whether 
his  complimentary  title  were  expressed  by  the  historian  in  the 
former,  or  in  the  latter.  This  question  would  be  immediately 
decided,  if  it  were  found,  that  there  was  an  article  employed 
which  was  the  Spanish  el^  and  not  the  Portuguese  o.  This  I 
conceive  to  be  nearly  the  case  before  us.  The  words  Zaphnath 
PaaneacJi  appear  to  have  been  Egyptian,  and  to  have  borne  the 
same  meaning  that  Zaphnoth  I'laaneah  would  have  done  in 
Hebrew — the  difference  of  the  article  constituting  the  difference 
between  the  Egyptian  and  Hebrew  readings. 

The  objections,  which  your  correspondent  has  made  to  my 
etymology  of  Fharaoh,  are  founded  on  similar  misconceptions. 
I  think  that  the  word  nj;i  ro//,  was,  an  Egyptian  as  well  as  a 
Hebrew  word  •,  and  my  reasons  for  holding  that  opinion  are 
stated  in  the  Essay  to  which  I  referred  in  my  notes  on  Genesis. 

Of  some  observations  of  your  correspondent,  which  I  think, 
are  a  little  more  querulous  than  they  need  have  been,  I  shall 
excuse  myself  from  taking  notice.  As,  however,  he  has  con- 
demned all  my  conclusions  in  one  sweeping  clause,  I  shall  take 
the  liberty  of  making  some  reply  to  his  general  assertion.  <' Those," 
says  he,  '<  who  conceive  the  Egyptian  tongue  to  have  any  resem- 
blance to  the  Hebrew,  are  in  a  great  error ;  the  Jews  may  have 
borrowed  a  few  words  from  it  while  they  lived  in  Egypt,  and  a 
few  more  may  have  travelled  with  their  colonies  to  Greece  ;  but 
it  is  altogether  an  original  language,  very  harsh  indeed,  and 
abounding  with  combinations  of  consonants  as  bad  as  the  Gothic, 
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vet  as  different  from  that  and  all  other  known  languages,  as 
Egypt  and  Lybia  are  uncoiTnecti-d  with  the  rest  of  the  world, 
except  by  the  narrow  isthmus  of  Suez." 

Your  correspondent  says,  that  the  Egyptian  is  an  original 
language,  &c.  He  is  then  speaking  of  a  language  which  he 
knows,  and  consequently,  I  conclude,  he  means  the  Coptic. 
Now,  sii',  I  shall  state, jfrs^,  some  reasons,  in  addition  to  those 
contained  in  my  Essay,  why  I  believe  that  the  ancient  Egyptian 
and  Hebrew  resembled  each  other  •,  and  secondly,  why  I  think 
that  he,  who  knows  the  Coptic,  may  still  be  very  imperfectly 
acquainted  with  the  ancient  Egyptian. 

1.  That  the  Chaldean,  Phoenician,  Hebrew,  and  ancient 
Arabic,  were  cognate  dialects,  will,  I  conclude,  be  admitted. 
Should  any  doubts,  however,  occur  to  my  readers,  they  may 
consult  Bochart,  Swinton,  Bayer,  Barthelemy,  Schultens,  and 
other  writers,  who  have  treated  of  th^se  things.  The  affinity 
of  the  ancient  Ethiopian  to  the  Chaldean  and  Arabic  has  been 
shown  by  Ludolph  and  Bruce  ;  but,  perhaps,  more  fully  by 
myself  in  my  Essay  on  a  Punic  Inscription.  Herodotus  observes, 
that  the  Anainonian  dialect  partook  of  the  Egyptian  and  Ethi- 
opian. One  of  the  Fathers  of  the  Church,  who  had,  at  least, 
better  means  of  acquiring  information  on  these  subjects  than 
we  can  have,  lias  told  us  that  the  Phoenicians,  who  built  Car- 
thage, changed  some  things  in  the  language  of  the  Africans, 
whence  it  may  be  inferred,  that  in  the  western  parts  of  Africa 
the  language  already  in  use  was  not  very  dissimilar  to  that 
spoken  at  Tyre.  If,  indeed,  we  trust  at  all  to  the  evidence  of 
Moses,  we  must  suppose  that  the  descendants  of  Ham  and 
Phut  originally  spoke  the  same  language.  Without  insisting 
upon  the  accuracy  of  all  Bochart's  etymologies,  I  think  he 
has  succeeded  in  proving  that  most  of  the  African  names  known 
to  the  ancients  were  Plicenician.  When,  then,  we  find  all  the 
nations  to  the  east  of  Egypt  as  far  as  the  Euphrates,  to  the 
south  as  far  as  the  southern  limits  of  Ethiopia,  and  to  the  west 
as  far  as  Mount  Atlas,  speaking  cognate  dialects,  it  seems  diffi- 
cult to  suppose  that  the  people  of  Egypt  spoke  a  language 
absolutely  unlike  to  any  of  these  dialects. 
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The  common  objections  to  the  similarity'  of  the  Hebrew  and 
the  ancient  Egyptian  are  founded  on  two  passages  in  Genesis-, — 
the  first  containing  an  account  of  the  confusion  of  tongues  j — 
the  second  implying,  that  Joseph  spoke  to  his  brethren  by  the 
help  of  an  interpreter.  I  have  shown  in  my  Essay  on  a  Punic 
Inscription,  that  both  of  these  passages  have  been  misunder- 
stood ;  and  that  the  translation  is  consequently  erroneous.  I 
have  there  proved,  that  in  the  Hebrew,  at  least,  there  is  no 
evidence  whatever  of  Joseph  s  having  employed  an  interpreter 
to  translate  from  the  one  language  into  the  other.  If,  then, 
the  Egyptian  and  Hebrew  had  been,  not  merely  different  dia- 
lects, but  languages  totally  unlike  to  each  other,  in  what  way 
shall  we  account  for  the  apparent  ease  with  which  the  Egyptians 
and  Israelites  conversed  together  ?  It  may  be  said,  that  Jacob 
and  his  sons,  who  dwelt  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Egypt, 
might  have  acquired  the  language.  Be  it  so.  But  Abraham 
who  came  all  the  way  from  Ur  of  the  Chaldees,  and  whose 
language  was  Chaldaic,  seems  to  have  had  no  difficulty  in  mak- 
ing himself  understood  by  the  Egyptians. 

I  by  no  means  pretend,  hov/ever,  that  the  Hebrews  and 
Egyptians  spoke  precisely  the  same  language.  I  only  contend 
that  their  dialects  were  cognate.  I  think  that  the  roots,  for  the 
greater  part,  might  have  been  the  same,  while  the  articles, 
pronouns,  and  the  inflections  in  nouns  and  verbs  might  have 
been  different.  Let  your  correspondent  reconsider  what  he 
himself  has  said  concerning  the  word  Ehoou,  (in  the  Saidic 
dialect  Hoou,)  and  compare  this  word  with  the  Hebrew  mn, 
which  with  the  jod  appellative  becomes  mrT\ 

2.  I  am  not  one  of  those,  who  with  Vossius  would  consider 
the  Coptic  as  a  spurious  jargon,  begotten  by  provincial  Arabic 
upon  barbarous  Greek.  We  know  from  Plutarch  (in  his  life  of 
Antony)  that  the  Egyptian  language  continued  to  be  spoken  in 
the  time  of  Cleopatra.  It  also  appears  from  the  same  author, 
that  before  her  time  the  Egyptian,  and  not  the  Greek,  was  the 
language  of  the  court.  Even  after  the  Christian  sera,  the  ver- 
nacular tongue  seems  to  have  been  generally  spoken  in  Egypt. 
I  have  already  observed^  that  the  Coptic  version  of  the  Bible 
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is  referred  by  Wilkins  and  others  to  the  second  century  ♦,  and 
the  testimony  of  several  of  the  Fathers  may  be  adduced  to  prove, 
that  the  Egyptian  continued  to  be  the  common  language  of  the 
country.  (Orig.  cont.  Cels.  1.  vii.  p.  60.  Hieron.  Vit.  Pat. 
Hist.  Ecclesiast.  &c.  &c.)  But,  perhaps,  the  most  curious 
evidence  is  thus  given  by  Capitolinus.  Gordimio  sepulcrum 
milites  apud  Circeium  castrim  fecerunt^  in  finihus  Persidis, 
tihdiim  hujusmodi  addcnteSy  et  Grcecis,  et  Latinise  et  Pcrsicisy 
et  Judaicis,  et  JEgyptiacis  Uteris,  ut  ah  omnibus  legeretur. 

Thus,  sir,  I  am  ready  to  admit  that  the  vernacular  Egyptian 
continued  to  be  spoken  in  parts,  at  least,  of  Egypt,  (in  which 
country,  hov/ever,  it  had  divided  itself  into  different  dialects,) 
until  within  the  last  two  or  three  centuries.  But  while  I  make 
this  admission,  I  cannot  persuade  myself,  that  even  in  the  se- 
cond century  the  Egyptian,  or  Coptic,  had  not  already  undergone 
very  essential  changes. 

Whether  or  not  the  ancient  language  of  Egypt  suffered  any 
alterations  in  consequence  of  the  invasion  of  Cambyses,  and  of 
the  conquest  of  the  country  by  the  Persians,  I  shall  not  presume 
to  say ;  but  I  should  think  it  difficult  to  show,  that  it  underwent 
no  changes  after  the  Greeks  had  there  established  their  empire. 
We  find  the  Coptic  now  containing  a  great  many  words  of 
Greek  origin;  and  it  seems,  therefore,  that  we  must  either 
allow  a  very  considerable  influx  of  Greek  words  into  Coptic, 
or  say  with  Kircher,  that  the  Greek  sprang  from  the  Coptic. 
But  as  this  last  proposition  is  generally  rejected,  we  must  ^idmit 
the  first. 

Without  insisting,  however,  on  the  numerous  Greek  words, 
or  rather  barbarous  corruptions  from  the  Greek,  to  be  found  in 
the  Coptic,  we  may  observe,  that  It  would,  indeed,  be  very 
surprising,  if  the  Egyptians,  who  had  so  often  changed  their 
masters^  continued  to  speak,  at  the  beginning  of  the  second 
century,  the  same  language,  which  had  been  spoken  by  their 
ancestors  nearly  2000  years  before. 

It  is  impossible  not  to  observe,  that  if  the  Coptic  be  the  same 
with  the  ancient  Egyptian,  we  ought  to  find  in  it  the  sources, 
at  least,  of  those  names  which  are  recorded  by  the  Jewish, 
Greek,  and  Latin  writers.     I  believe^  every  person  capable  of 
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judging  Mall  allow,  that  oriental  proper  names  are  generally,  if 
not  always,  significant.  Now  when  wa  look  at  the  learned 
labors  of  La  Croze,  and  Jablonsky,  who  have  endeavoured  to 
accommodate  the  ancient  Egyptian  names  to  the  Coptic,  we 
shall  probably  see  as  much  as  erudition  and  ingenuity  can  ever 
do  to  reconcile  them  with  each  other.  But  to  me,  at  least,  those 
learned  men  appear  to  have  totally  failed  in  their  undertaking  -, 
and  Akerblad,  who  is  a  better  judge,  observes,  that  not  a  single 
one  of  the  etymologies  which  they  have  proposed  relatively  to 
the  names  of  the  Deities,  of  which  mention  is  made  on  the 
Rosetta  stone,  has  been  found  to  be  confirmed  by  that  monu- 
ment. 

It  was  the  opinion  of  La  Croze,  that  the  Egyptians  laid  aside 
the  use  of  their  epistolary  characters,  and  adopted  those  which 
are  now  called  Coptic,  and  of  whicli  much  the  greater  number 
is  really  Greek^  so  early  as  in  the  time  of  Psammeticus,  The 
Rosetta  stone,  however,  proves  that  the  epistolary  characters 
were  still  employed  by  the  Egyptians  under  the  Ptolemies  j  and 
the  inscription  on  the  tomb  of  Gordian  seems  to  indicate,  that 
they  were  still  in  use  even  so  late  as  in  the  third  century.  It 
was  in  the  third  century,  according  to  Zoega,  that  the  Coptic 
characters  were  first  employed  in  Egypt ;  but  I  am  rather  in- 
clined to  think  with  other  authors,  that  these  characters  were 
introduced  into  Egypt  at  an  earlier  period,  though  they  may  not 
have  entirely  superseded  the  use  of  the  ancient  characters  until 
about;  three  hundred  years  after  our  ?era.  But  why  did  the 
Egyptians  adopt  new  characters  ?  I  should  answer,  because 
the  language  had  become  so  changed,  that  the  ancient  Egyptian 
characters  no  longer  sufficed  to  denote  the  words. 

The  Priests  of  Egypt  appear  to  have  spoken  and  written  in  a 
dialect  distinct  from  that  which  was  employed  by  the  people. 
This  was  called  the  sacred  dialect,  and  in  it  the  first  Hermes  is 
said  to  have  written  on  stone  columns.  Manetho  obtained  his 
information,  =x  tJjv  h  t-7i  ^•qciu.'^rA.r,  yr^  Kii[x.svxv  crTvjXtoVj  U^oi  O/aXexTOJ, 
Kxi  lecoyga^t^ixo):  yqy.is.ix.uT-.v  Kiy^a.qo(.y<^ivxv,  vivo  QclS,  tou  tt^'mtov 
'Eqixw'  "We  learn  from  the  same  Manetho,  that  the  Royal 
Shepherds  v/ere  called  IlT/ksos,  from  two  words,  one  of  -which 
Signified  king  in  the  sacred  dialect,  and  the  other  shepherds  m 
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the  common  dialect.  to  y«p  ux  x«6  \Bqa.v  yXwo-crav,  ^x<Tik=oL 
rr}u,ulvsi,  to  Sf  crw,'  Troj/xrj'v  ecTTi  xa»  ■noii/.svr^z,  y.aru  t>]v  jiOfvi^v  Zhx.Kz-kto:', 
xui  ovTco  (ruvTiSi[ji.svov  ylviTcii  mcrocy  x.  t.  A.  Now  I  suppose,  that 
if  the  Coptic  preserve  any  similitude  to  the  ancient  Egyptian,  it 
must  be  rather  to  the  vulgar  than  to  the  sacred  dialect. 

I  do  not  recollect^  that  the  commentators  upon  Homer  have 
remarked,  that  he  makes  an  allusion  to  the  distinction  between 
a  sacred  and  a  vulgar  dialect ;  and  yet  this  allusion  is  very 
clearly  conveyed  in  the  well  known  verse — 

'^Ov  ScivSov  y.cy.kifjV(Ti  Scot,   olv^gBC  8;  ^^kxixuvZqov. 

Your  correspondent,  sir,  asserts,  that  the  Egyptian,  (i.e.  the 
Coptic)  is  an  original  language,  &c.  But  I  feel  myself  much 
embarrassed   how  to  admit  this.     The  titles    of  some  Coptic 

books  are  now  before  me.    nTUUUUe  HHeVHUICIG 

U  n  0iX8j O  P  DlVT  O H— i.  e.—the  tome,  or  hook,  of  invisible 

science.   nTuiuiue  '  unHocf  H^vo\^oc  ro).- 

TOX  UYCTUFlOE-i.e.-the  tome,  or  book  of  the  in- 
telUgent  or  spiritual  itord  accoi-difig  to  mystery.  W  1  III  III  U  G 
HlillH    H'AIRaXlOC._i.e.-///<?  tome,   or  book  of  the 

just  Job.  TenicTOAH  niePHUio^c.  eTEe 
HeIAlll^^.oH  axcTuiR  ghoxa.  r^axuHH— 
HTuiuiue  HHeujeTi   HiePHuioxc    ne- 

JIPO^I^liT'HC. — i.e.— the  epistle  of  Jeremiah  concerni7ig 
idols  is  completed — amen —  the  tome,  or  book  of  the  xwrds  of 
Jeremiah  the  prophet.  If  my  readers  will  observe,  that  the 
letters  Jl,  T,  U,  H,  prefixed  to  some  of  these  words,  are 
only  articles  and  signs  of  cases,  and  that,  according  to  Jablon- 
sky,  the  letter  T  sounds  like  the  EngUsh  th,  they  will  have  no 
great  difficulty  in  tracing  the  majority  of  these  words  to  the 
Greek,  in  which  language  the  titles  of  the  books  might  have  run 
as  follows.  //  TO(^Yj  TYjg  yvooa-zMc  aogarov. — H  TOjjirj  rov  svvov  Xoyou 
xara  pjcrTrjciov. — I1tojj.yj  '7a;|3  tou  drKXiov. — //  STriCToXr,  'hp^jxtov 
sTTi  Tcuv  eiOojAwy  TrArj^orjTai* — rj  Toa?]  tcov  stz-xv  hozjxiO'J  rov  Troo^rjTOU* 

'  I  have  not  a  Coptic  lexicon  at  hand,  and  am  not  certain  of  the  meaning 
of  this  ^vovd. 
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Now  the  resemblance  of  some  of  these  Greek  words  to  some 
of  those  quoted  from  the  Coptic  is  sufficiently  evident ;  and  it 
is,  therefore,  rather  puzzling  to  be  told  that  the  Egyptian 
(that  is,  the  Coptic)  is  an  original  language  different  from  every 
other. 

I  am,  Sir,  your  humble  servant, 

W.  DRUMMOND. 

Mif   22nd.   1811. 


WHAT  WERE  THE  CHERUBIM? 

xVlmost  endless  have  been  the  conjectures  on  this  subject, 
and  the  hypotheses,  which  have  been  started,  and  the  opinions, 
which  have  been  combated.  And  perhaps,  notwithstanding 
the  multitude,  nay  almost  infinity,  of  these  conjectures,  and 
controverted  opinions,  on  no  subject  has  so  little  been  ascer- 
tained and  considered  as  certain.  Some  indulge  the  luxuriance 
of  their  fancy  in  strained  derivations  of  the  word,  and  emble- 
matical suppositions  :  some  Hutchinsonians  clearly  see  in  them 
the  three  persons  of  the  Trinity  and  the  human  nature  of  Christ : 
others  make  them  to  correspond  with  the  four  beasts  mentioned 
by  St.  John.  But  whatever  they  were,  it  is  on  all  hands  agreed, 
that  they  were  allegorical,  representations  of  something :  and 
what  that  something  was,  it  remains  to  consider. 

As  to  the  origin  of  the  word,  some  derive  it  from  ^■^'2  as,  and 
Ji't^'l  ^  b°y»  3"^  assign  as  the  reason,  that  they  resembled  winged 
youths  ;  but  this  deduction  cannot  but  appear  strained  and  of  no 
import :  others  suppose  it  to  be  a  compound  of  3  as,  and  Q^^"!  the 
mighty  ones,  or  ^  like,  and  yp^  majesty  :  whilst  the  Talmudists 
say  that  ^-ip  is  a  metathesis  for  2,T\  -  and  the  vision  contained 
in  Ezechiel,  the  Hebrews  call  ^iDIQ  the  chariot,  which  name 
they  give  to  the  abstruse  theology  of  God  and  his  angels,  but 
to  the  physical,  they  give  that  of  j-j-'t^i^-ij^  '■  and  the  Talmudists 
support  the  idea  by  stating  that  ^j-o  in  the  Syriac,  as  well  as 
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^•^3  in  the  Chaldee,  signifies  to  plough  :  which  bears  affinity  to 

the  head  of  the  ox.  But  of  all  these  various  derivations,  which 
have  been  given,  the  only  which  appear  to  be  true  are  ^  like, 
and  2")  powerful,  or  j  lilie,  and  1!)")  majesty  :  and  that  these 
are  the  true,  reasons  will  afterwards  be  assigned.  Although 
in  the  Hebrew  Bible  ^-^  be  but  seldom  used  as  a  name  of  the 

Most  High ;  yet  if  it  be  but  once  found  as  such,  it  will  afford 
sufficient  authority  :  and  Prov.  26.  10.  we  find  it  thus  used: 

but  in  the  Arabic  version  of  the  Old  Testament  we  continu- 
aHy    find  ^     used    to  express     i-^^n"*    and    especially    in    the 

•—^  T    : 

Psalms,  pages  109 — 1. 


t^v^- 


j^tXc^       K^\     k;-iX:>    <_aJIaac     ^_c     q^X.-^.^      •— *:m5     t^i^^     ^li» 


^        (^A-C        JsJi        i_aI3 


The  Samaritan  '^t'^3  is  the  same  as  the  Hebrew  ^mp,  as  is 

the  ^thiopic  ru4,aA  : 

The  first  account,  which  we  have  of  the  Cherubim,  is  at  the 
expulsion  of  man  from  the  garden  of  Eden,  where  we  find  them 
armed  with  a  flaming  sword  to  guard  the  way  to  the  garden  : 
and  in  the  Targum  of  Onkelos  they  are  called  K"''j'in3-n\  In 
Exodus,  25.  18.  we  have  a  description  given  of  them,  that  they 
are  figures  of  winged  creatures,  two  in  number,  made  of  gold, 
and  of  the  same  mass  with  the  mercy  seat,  at  both  ends  of 
which,  they  stand  overshadowing  it  with  their  v/ings,  and  look- 
ing at  each  other  j  and  such  was  their  position,  that  they  formed 
a  seat  for  the  divine  Majesty.  Mr.  Scott  in  his  annotations  on 
this  passage  says,  that  the  two  Cherubim  were  emblematical 
representations  of  the  angels  desiring  to  look  into  the  mysteries 
of  redeeming  love,  and  that  therefore  they  are  formed  with 
their  faces  towards  the  mercy  seat,  as  contemplating  it,  and  the 
mysteries,  which  it  contained. 

When  Solomon's  temple  was  built,  the  same  figures  were  set 
in  the  holy  place,  where  were  two  others  of  larger  size :  but 
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these  others  were  not  like  the  former  made  of  gold,  but  of  olive 
v/ood,  which  was  gilded,  whose  vi-ings  extended,  and  touching 
each  other  readied  from  one  side  of  the  holy,  of  holies  to  the 
other.  r. 

In  the  1st.  4.  Ezech.  a  more  am|;le  description  of  the  Cheru- 
bim is  given,  on  which  Hiei-onymus  says  :  "that  the  synagogues 
explain  nothing  on  this  passage."  Almost  infinite  are  the  com- 
ments which  have  been  made  on  these  ;  amongst  the  rest  may 
be  enumerated  Moses  Maimonides,  who  in  his  Dilv  Diihitaih- 
tium  partly  refers  the  description,  which  Ezechiei  has  in  this 
place  given,  to  the  angels,  who  set  the  spheres  in  motion,  partly 
to  those  very  spheres  :  and  explains  hiniselF  by  saying,  "  i.  e. 
*«  primum  mobile,  planetarum  quinque,  Soils  ac  Lunx,  deinde 
**  sublunarium.  At  si  quis  diligenter  has  contulerit  cum  ils  qu?e 
"habemus  Exod.  25.  18.  et  Esc.  6.  videbit  agi  de  Dei  propri- 
*«  etatibus,  et  actionibus  circa  populum  suum." 

But  Apollinaris  and  Polychi-onius  enter  into  a  long  disserta- 
tion on  this  subject,  and  imagine  that  the  whole  is  figurative  of 
the  universal  providence  of  God^  by  M'hich  he  not  only  governs 
the  Jews,  but  all  the  nations,  whom  he  has  created.  By  the 
Cloud,  they  understand  a  figure  of  di\dne  nature,  or  tliat  is  a 
vehicle  of  the  Almighty  :  the  Spirit  or  the  Wind,  they  make  to 
represent  the  office  of  sentries  or  guards:  the  brightness,  the 
glorious  habitation  of  God  :  and  the  fire  is  added  to  terrify  sin- 
ners. By  the  four  animals,  they  point  out  the  invisible  armies, 
as  principalities,  powers,  &c.  by  their  four  forms  they  designate 
the  whole  of  nature  over  which  God  presides,  and  things  both 
visible  and  invisible.  But  here  it  may  be  proper  to  remark, 
that  many,  who  read  this  passage,  excite  a  controversy  concern- 
ing the  river  Chebar,  where  Ezechiei  saw  the  vision :  and 
suppose  it  to  be  necessary  to  determine  the  situation  of  the  river, 
ciesr  which  the  vision  happened,  to  ascertain  to  what  that 
vision  alluded.  Poole,  in  his  Synopsis  Criticorum,  thus  dis- 
cusses the  point :  «  •^'^q  dicitur  vel  ab  aquarum  copia,  ac  vehe- 
mentia,  vel  ab  herbidis  ripis,  ut  Ammianus  loquitur  vel  a  prx- 
fecto  Chobare,  qui  teste  Plinio,  6.  26.  Euphratem  fidit,  deducto 
ex  eo  rivo  Chobar,  ne  praecipiti  cursu  Babylonem  infestaret. 
Sed  quisnam  hie  Suvius  ?     Est  Euphrates  (hie  enim  alluit  Baby- 
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lonem  in  qua  Ezechiel  erat)  vel  illlus  rivus  sive  ramentum.  Est 
regium  flumen,  sive  Nahar-Malca.  Non  placet,  Cur  huic 
aIveo,qui  nomen  suum  in  Scripturis  habet,  Gen.  2.  14.  alterum 
nomen  obscurius  tribuitur  ?  Num  credibile  est  Judaeos  in  ipso 
Babylonis  umbilico,  adeoque  in  regia  fernie  ipsa  habitasse  ? 
Resp.  2.  Fluvius  hie  est  Mesopotamiae  dictus  Straboni  et 
Ptolemjeo  Chaboras  et  Amm.  Marcell.  Aborias-Arabi  Geo- 
grapho  Chabor,  qui  ex  Masio  monte  in  Euphratem  influit 
ad  oppidum  ejusdem  nomiuis  Chabora,  quod  in  confluenti  hujus 
fluvii  et  Euphratis  situm  est.  Hic  domicilium  Judxis  est 
assignatu.n,  vel  ne  immiscerentur  indigenis,  vel  ut  regies 
hortos,  ad  lluminis  ripas  consitos,  excolerent,  vel  ut  munitiones 
extruerent,  vel  quia  gens  hxc  odiosa  illis  erat,  et  graviter 
olens." 

Poole  contains  an  ingenious  idea  concerning  the  signification 
of  the  forms  of  the  Cherubim,  rendering  it  conformable  to  the 
hieroglyphic  manner  of  the  -Egyptians,  and  refers  the  whole 
visio -:  of  Ezechiel  to  God  the  Saviour  of  Israel ;  bears  before 
hirn  the  insignia  of  victory,  triumphant  over  the  ^Egyptians,  &c 
and  adds,  "  If  any  ingenious  Egyptian  would  describe  that 
history  by  hieroglyphics,  what  images  better  suited  to  his  pur- 
pose could  he  choose  than  God  seated  on  his  throne  ?  Next,  in 
the  place  of  the  angel  (who  smote  them)  he  would  draw  an  eagle 
as  the  best  symbol  of  the  angelic  nature,  on  account  of  its  velo- 
city and  lofty  flight :  for  the  furious  and  bitter  king  (of  the 
Egyptians)  he  would  place  a  lion,  (to  which  animal  both  leaders 
and  kings  arefrequently  compared,  Gen.  49.  9.  Num.  24. 9  2nd 
Sam.  1.  23  )  for  himself,  a  man,  (for  a  man  can  only  be  pro- 
perly represented  by  his  own  figure)  :  for  the  sacrifice,  he  would 
draw  a  heifer,  of  all  sacrifices  the  most  excellent.  But  how 
would  the  ingenious  ^Egyptian  comprehend  the  four  images  in 
our  figure  ?  Beyond  a  doubt  he  would  make  the  image  of  a 
man,  and  take  the  most  conspicuous  parts  of  the  rest  \ — from 
the  eagle  he  would  take  the  wings,  from  the  lion  the  breast 
and  shaggy  shoulder,  from  the  heifer  the  cloven  hoofs.  Hence 
would  he  represent  a  winged  man,  clothed  with  lion's  skin, 
shodden  with  heifer's  hoofs." 

If  any  person  should  conceive  this  to  be  tlae  real  solution  and 
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intention  of  the  figures,  it  will  surely  correspond  \rith  the 
derivation  given  of  the  word  :  for  the  Cherubim  a:  rendered 
expressive  of  the  power  and  majesty  of  God — of  \z  mighty 
arm  with  which  he  delivered  his  people  Israel  from  jlsryptian 
bondage.  Poole  also  by  the  car  represents  the  tbvlonish 
army,  and  maintains  the  hypothesis  by  the  fire  borne  i  the  car, 
as  it  was  the  custom  that  fire  should  precede  tb  Chaldee 
forces,  and  argue  that  Nabuchodonosor's  manners  are  i  a  won- 
derful manner  expressed  by  the  four  animals  ; — in  Jer.  S.  40. — 
£z.  17.  3.  he  is  called  an  eagle  ;  and  Jer.  .5.  G.  he  is  caeda  lion. 
Also  in  Jer.  23.  19.  the  Chaldee  army  is  compared  i  a  w^hirl- 
wind:  a  ,d  in  Job  38.  l..the  judgments  of  God  are  de:ribedby 
a  whirlwind.  But  it  was  the  south  wind,  and  Babylon  ts  to  the 
south  of  Judcea.  The  dark  and  thickening  cloud  is  anot  image 
for  the  vehicle  of  an  angry  God,  and  the  fire  expresses  hi  thunder- 
bolts. Then  the  four  animals  either  were  the  leadcj  of  the 
camp  of  Israel,  the  four  evangelists,  or  the  gospels, or  arels,  &c. 

But  it  remains  to  state  the  Hutcliinsonian  opinio:  ^f  these 
Cherubim.  The  Hutchinsoni.ms  say,  that  "  those  in  le  Holy 
of  Holies  wQTC  emblematical  of  the*evcr-blcsscd  Trinir ;  i  cove- 
nant to  redeem  man,  by  unlthig  the  human  natui  to  the 
second  person,  which  union  was  signified  by  the  unio  of  the 
face  of  the  lion,  and  of  the  man  in  the  Cherubic  e.xibition." 
The  reason  which  is  assigned  that  they  represent  th^  'rinity, 
is  because  the  Cherubim  "  in  Holy  of  Holies  of  the  Tacrnacle, 
were  by  Jehovah's  order  made  out  of  tlie  matter  of  ti;  mercy 
seat,  or  beaten  out  of  the  same  piece  of  gold  as  that  w; ;"  and 
as  the  mercy  scat  was  an  emblem  of  the  Divinity  of  Crist,  so 
they  represented  not  the  angdic,  but  the  divine  natm ;  and 
"  because  the  typical  blood  of  Christ  was  sprinkled  bel03  them 
on  the  great  d..y  of  atonement." 

That  the  derivation  given  of  this  word  is  the  true,  s  have 
as  authority  that  jocio  ii^  the  Syriac  language,  signifii  power- 
ful, great,  strong  :  and  by  the  flaming  sword,  with  wich  we 
find  these  Cherubim  ai'med  at  the  expulsion  of  man  t^m  the 
garden  of  Eden,  a  strong  indication  is  given  of  their  ternleness 
and  their  executive  powers. 

Now  if  the  Hutcliinsonian  system  be  correct  as  to  theimtent- 
ion,  how.  could  God  be  said  to  have  placed  the  Cherubii  I  efore 
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Paradise   or  in  other  words,  if  God  had  placed  himself,  that 
is    if  M^es  had  thus  understood  it,  would  he  have  written  in 
so  ambraous  a  style  ?     And  if  these  were  expressive  of  the 
Trinity,  low  is  it   that  they  are  only   two?  and  would    there 
not   be  ^    quaternity    of    persons  ?      But   even    on    another 
ground,  s  we  believe  in  the  Trinity,  and  as  no  fourth  person 
is  rende^d  a  symbol  to  us  of  that  Trinity,  how  can  we  suppose 
that  in  leir  emblems  these  should  be  one  ?  which  is  the  case 
in  the  ior  faces  of  the  Cherubim.     But  if  it  be  to  represent  tlie 
human  ature  of  Christ,  how  can  we  reconcile  to  ourselves, 
that  in  hrist  the  human  nature  should  be  the  inferior,  but  in 
the  symols  the  superior  ?  for  as  the  others  are  irrational,  the 
rationalhead  must  be  superior.     But  if  the  Cherubim  were 
exprcsv?  of  the   sacred  Trinity,  would  the  name  of  God   be 
given  1  man.''  how  then   can  we   understand   Ezech.  28.  14-. 
when   le  king   of  Tyre    is  called  fhc  anoijited   Chcmb  thai 
coveret.     Nor  can   all  the  various  heathen    imitations    prove 
any  thiir  with  respect  to  the  intention  of  the  Jewish  originals. 
And  :  it  is  allowed  that  the  Seraphim  and  the   Cherubim  are 
the  sau%  how  can  they  continually  cry  (Isa.  6.  ?>.)   holy,  holy, 
holy  i'^He  Lord  God  of  hosts:    the  whole  earth  is  full  of  his 
glory.   I'ut  lastly,  how  can  we  understand  Acts  17.  29.?  /Vvc,- 

;^apx7ur(  T£;^y>ic  >c:'.i  =yOvju.rj(r£a;j  dv&pMTrou,  to  BsTov  =»>«»  o^u-oiiv  ; 
for  altough  it  was  not  ivhu.r,7z'xg  ccvQpJjTrov,  but  by  the  command 
of  Go*  yet  it  cannot  be  supposed,  that  what  man  could  carve, 
could  ^present  the  Deity.  Nor  can  these  Cherubim  correspond 
with  S  John's  four  living  creatures  :  for  to  each  cherub  be- 
longedour  faces,  whereas  the  whole  of  those  belonging  to  the 
others  -as  only  four.  And  whether  we  consider  them  as  angels, 
or  emli;ms  of  the  Trinity  and  the  human  nature  of  Christ,  it 
will  b  impossible  to  reconcile  to  ourselves  any  reason  why 
clyyz'A  and  '(wov  should  be  so  particularly  mentioned  in  Rev, 
7.  11.  md  why  in  the  12th  verse  they  should  make  such  an 
explai-tion.  And  in  the  like  manner,  the  wheels  in  Ezech.  by 
no  mtns  correspond  with  the  four  and  twenty  elders. 

Of  'hat,  then,  were  these  Cherubim  emblematical  ?  Not  of 
the  Tinity,  for  Ezra  2.  59.  Neh.  7.61.  we  find  Cherub  the 
name  f  a  man  ;  of  what,  then^  but  the  angels,  who  act  in  the 
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intention  of  the  figures,  it  will  surely  correspond  with  the 
derivation  given  of  the  word  :  for  the  Cherubim  are  rendered 
expressive  of  the  power  and  majesty  of  God — of  the  mighty 
arm  with  v/hich  he  delivered  his  people  Israel  from  Egyptian 
bondage.  Poole  also  by  the  car  represents  the  Babylonish 
army,  and  maintains  the  hypothesis  by  the  fire  borne  in  the  car, 
as  it  was  the  custom  that  fire  should  precede  the  Chaldee 
forces,  and  argue  that  Nabuchodonosor's  manners  are  in  a  won- 
derful manner  expressed  by  the  four  animals  ; — in  Jer.  iS.  40. — ■ 
£z.  17.  3.  he  is  called  an  eagle  ;  and  Jer.  5.  6.  he  is  called  a  lion. 
Also  in  Jer.  23.  19.  the  Chaldee  army  is  compared  to  a  whirl- 
wind: a:.d  in  Job.  38.  l..the  judgments  of  God  are  described  by 
a  whirlwind.  But  it  was  the  south  wind,  and  Babylon  lies  to  the 
south  of  Judxa.  The  dark  and  thickening  cloud  is  an  apt  image 
for  the  vehicle  of  an  angry  God,  and  the  fire  expresses  his  thunder- 
bolts. Then  the  four  animals  either  were  the  leaders  of  the 
camp  of  Israel,  the  four  evangeUsts,  or  the  gospels,  or  angels,  &c. 

But  it  remains  to  state  the  Hutchinsonian  opinion  of  these 
Cherubim.  The  Hutchinsonians  say,  that  «'  those  in  the  Holy 
of  Holies  were  emblematical  of  the  "ever-blessed  Trinity  in  cove- 
nant to  redeem  man,  by  uniting  the  human  nature  to  the 
second  person,  which  union  was  signified  by  the  union  of  the 
face  of  the  lion,  and  of  the  man  in  the  Cherubic  exhibition." 
The  reason  which  is  assigned  that  they  represent  the  Trinity, 
is  because  the  Cherubim  "  in  Holy  of  Holies  of  the  Tabernacle, 
were  by  Jehovah's  order  made  out  of  the  matter  of  the  mercy 
seat,  or  beaten  out  of  the  same  piece  of  gold  as  that  was  ;"  and 
as  the  mercy  seat  was  an  emblem  of  the  Divinity  of  Christ,  so 
they  represented  not  the  angedic,  but  the  divine  nature ;  and 
«  because  the  typical  blood  of  Christ  was  sprinkled  before  them 
on  the  great  day  of  atonement." 

That  the  derivation  given  of  this  word  is  the  true,  we  have 
as  authority  that  |oo:o  in  the  Syriac  language,  signifies  power- 
ful, great,  strong :  and  by  the  flaming  sword,  with  which  we 
find  these  Cherubim  armed  at  the  expulsion  of  man  from  the 
garden  of  Eden,  a  strong  indication  is  given  of  their  terribleness 
and  their  executive  powers. 

Now  if  the  Hutchinsonian  system  be  correct  as  to  their  intent- 
ion, how.  could  God  be  said  to  have  placed  the  Cherubim  before 
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Paradise  ?  or  in  other  words,  if  God  had  placed  himself,  that 
is,  if  Moses  had  thus  understood  it,  would  he  have  written  in 
so  ambiguous  a  style  ?  And  if  these  were  expressive  of  the 
Trinity,  how  is  it  that  they  are  only  two  ?  and  would  there 
not  be  a  quaternity  of  persons  ?  But  even  on  another 
ground,  as  we  believe  in  the  Trinity,  and  as  no  fourth  person 
is  rendered  a  symbol  to  us  of  that  Trinity,  how  can  we  suppose 
tliat  in  their  emblems  these  should  be  one  ?  which  is  the  case 
in  the  four  faces  of  the  Cherubim.  But  if  it  be  to  represent  the 
human  nature  of  Christ,  how  can  we  reconcile  to  ourselves, 
that  in  Christ  the  human  nature  should  be  the  inferior,  but  in 
the  symbols  the  superior  ?  for  as  the  others  are  irrational,  the 
rational  head  must  be  superior.  But  if  the  Cherubim  were 
expressive  of  the  sacred  Trinity,  would  the  name  of  God  be 
given  to  man?  how  then  can  we  understand  Ezech.  28.  14. 
when  the  king  of  Tyre  is  called  the  anointed  Cherub  that 
covereth.  Nor  can  all  the  various  heathen  imitations  prove 
any  thing  with  respect  to  the  intention  of  the  Jewish  originals. 
And  as  it  is  allowed  that  the  Seraphim  and  the  Cherubim  are 
the  same,  how  can  they  continually  cry  (Isa.  6.  3.)  holy,  holy, 
holy  is  the  Lord  God  of  hosts :  the  whole  earth  is  full  of  his 
glory.  But  lastly,  how  can  we  understand  Acts  17.  29.?  r'ivo; 
oyv  virap-xovTii  rw  6roy,ouj<  o^pslxofx-v  './of^H^siVj^pvaco  yj  dpyvpui  ij  Ai'^a, 
^uf^yfxciTi  T^x'"^!?  ""'  ^^vhiXYiascu;  dv^paJTrou,  to  Ofiov  shai  o^oiov : 
for  although  it  was  not  sv^y/AvfTJa;?  av^pomov,  but  by  the  command 
of  God,  yet  it  cannot  be  supposed,  that  what  man  could  carve 
could  represent  the  Deity.  Nor  can  these  Cherubim  correspond 
with  St.  John's  four  living  creatures  :  for  to  each  cherub  be- 
longed four  faces,  whereas  the  whole  of  those  belonging  to  the 
others  was  only  four.  And  whether  we  consider  them  as  angels, 
or  emblems  of  the  Trinity  and  the  human  nature  of  Christ,  it 
will  be  impossible  to  reconcile  to  ourselves  any  reason  why 
ayy^Aoj  and  ^'wov  should  be  so  particularly  mentioned  in  Rev. 
7.  11.  and  why  in  the  12th  verse  they  should  make  such  an 
explanation.  And  in  the  like  manner,  the  wheels  in  Ezech.  by 
no  means  correspond  with  the  four  and  twenty  elders. 

Of  what,  then,  were  these  Cherubim  emblematical  i"  Not  of 
the  Trinity,  for  Ezra  2.  59.  Neh.  7.  61.  we  find  Cherub  the 
name  of  a  man  ;  of  what,  then,  but  the  angels,  who  act  in  the 
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service  of  God,  and  whilst  they  perform  his  will  make  known 
his  power  ?  and  in  this  sense,  there  is  a  strong  analogy  between 
the  signification  of  the  words  2^)13  ^"^  ^t>}^"2-  We  may  then 
suppose  according  to  the  figurative  style,  that  the  eagle  face  is 
expressive  of  their  speed  :  the  lion's  of  their  powerful  and  vin- 
dictive office  :  the  ox's  on  account  of  his  horns^  is  a  fit  emblem 
of  God's  fearful  wrath,  as  the  man's  is  of  his  goodness  and 
clemency.  The  straight  feet  also  designate  firmness,  and  the 
heifer's  hoofs  the  slowness  of  the  execution  of  that  wrath, 
which  the  head  describes.  The  wheels,  then,  are  the  vehicles 
as  Virg.  Mn.  12. 

Turbidus  eque  rotis  magnam  respexit  ad  urbem  : 
and  the  wheels  within   wheels  fitly  show  their  velocity  and 
speed. 

Oxford.  W. 


BIBLICAL   CRITICISM. 

Anticritical   Bemarls  on    tJic  \st  and  2nd  Chapters   of  the 
Prophet  Isaiah. 

Ohap.  i.— ver.  4.  [Classico  Mosaic  translation]  *  Ah  !  na- 
tion deviating  !  a  people  laden  v/ith  idolatry  !  a  race  of  disad- 
vantageous dters  !   children  degenerate  !' 

J.  J.  the  author  of  the  critical  remarks,  and  of  some  elegantly 
classical  ingenuity  [No.  V,  pp.  235 — 239.]  is  respectfully 
requested  to  excuse  the  antlcriticism  of  an  author,  who  has 
conceived  that  Isaiah  wrote  with  Moses  for  his  model  in  the 
meaning  of  words  \  so  that  if  the  import  of  the  original  terms 
in  the  law-giver  can  be  settled,  upon  tliat  authority  the  language 
of  the  prophet  may  be  better  understood.  The  Classic  Moses, 
preparing  for  the  Classical  Journal,  will,  if  admitted,  show 
from  that  earliest  authority,  that  the  original  term,  commonly 
translated  "^  sin'  and  '  sinfuly  denoted  deviation  :  and  that  gene- 
rally in  one  or  other  of  two  different  metaphorical  senses.  The 
former  of  these  senses,  when  it  respects  God,  is  the  deviation 
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from  his  worship  into  idolatry  ;  when  it  respects  man,  it  is  the 
deviation  from  innocent  to  injurious  conduct.  The  latter  sense 
is  the  deviation  from  happiness  into  calamity.  Thus  much 
with  respect  to  this  one  word  only,  the  Classic  Moses  is  de- 
signed to  show,  with  authorities  for  the  different  use  of  it  by 
the  law-giver  first,  and  by  succeeding  writers  his  imitators. 

In  this  view  of  the  original  word,  the  prophet  does  not  so 
much  appear  to  animadvert  upon  his  countrymen  in  '  coarse 
and  vulgar  abuse,'  as  to  speak  plain  matter  of  fact,  and  to  warn 
them  of  the  consequent  invasion  and  captivity.  In  the  part  of 
the  verse  which  he  has  quoted,  J.  J.  may  discern,  if  he  despises 
not,  the  parallels  noted  by  Azanias  and  Bishop  Lowth :  in 
which,  to  the  term  expressing  deviation,  in  the  former  of  the 
first  pair,  the  term  for  idolatiy  synonymously  corresponds  In 
the  latter  j  and  to  the  expression  of  disadvantage  in  the  former 
of  the  second  pair,  similarly  in  the  latter  corresponds  also  that 
of  degeneracy.  The  remainder  of  the  verse  still  more  expressly 
marks  the  notorious  idolatry  •,  the  disadvantage  of  which  M^ould 
soon  be,  that  the  people  of  Judah  and  Jerusalem  would  become 
degenerate  subjects  of  Babylonian  idolaters,  in  the  same  man- 
ner as  the  sense  of  deviation  or  idolatry,  that  of  disadvantage 
physical,  [instead  of  moral]  it  is  proposed  to  substantiate  by 
authorities  in  the  Classic  Moses. 

V.  21.  [Same  transl.]  *  How  hath  become  an  hostess  a 
place  of  concourse  settled  !'  The  contradistinction  is  not,  as 
J.  J.  appears  to  presume,  between  city  and  brothel ;  but, 
between  the  settled  state  of  a  city  addicted  to  the  worship  of  the 
one  Jehovah,  and  the  unsettled  state  of  an  hostess,  who  was 
the  welcomer  of  all  idols.  Mosaic  authorities  will  be  given  for 
the  new  translation  of  all  such  words  as  the  prophet  uses  after 
the  law-giver  ;  as  settled^  and  the  following.  <  She  was  full  of 
written  law :  acquittal  inhabited  her :  but  now  murderers 
[invaded  her.]'  In  opposition  to  the  formerly  general  obser- 
vance of  the  one  written  law  of  Jehovah  delivered  by  Moses, 
and  the  consequent  acquittal  from  the  guilt  and  punishment  of 
idolatry  j  the  idolatrous  reign  of  Ahaz  had  occasioned  an  inflic- 
tion by  the  hands  of  the  murderers,  Retsin  and  Rekah,  chap, 
vii.     As  <an  hostess'  metaphorically  denoted  the  then  idola- 
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some  remarks  which  prove  the  great  antiquity  of  the  punishment 
of  crucifixion;  but  the  author  might  have  expatiated  more  largely 
in  the  subject :  I  vsrill  venture  to  supply  his  omissions.     Tavernier 
says,  in  the  Collection  of  Dr.  Hams,  vol.  1 ,  p.  820.     "  Among 
the  Tunquinese,  it  is  a  great  di-shonor  to  have   the  head  bare,  for 
tliey  shave  all  criminals,  and  if  any  person  be  found  without  hair, 
they  apprehend  him,  and  carry  him  to  the  governor,  who  causes 
him  to  be  nailed  to  a  cross  immediately.     Ogilby,  in  his  Jajmn,  p. 
226,  when  he  is  speaking  of  the  Roman  method  of  crucifixion,  says 
that  sometimes  "  the  long  pole  had  two  sticks  nailed  across,  one 
above  and  the  other  below,  on  the  uppermost  of  which  they  made 
fast  their  arms,  and  on  the  undermost  the  feet :  this  last  was  in  use 
among  tlie   Japanners,  but,  instead  of   nailing,  they    tied  them, 
sometimes  laying  the  cross  dowTi  on  the  ground,  and  there  raising 
that  and  the  crucified  up  together  :  at  other  times,  they  first  made 
the  cross  fast  in  the  grotmd,  setting  three  ladders  against  it,  on  the 
middlemost  of  which  the  sufferer  ascended,  being  pulled  up  on  both 
sides  by  ropes  made  fast  to  his  hands  :  sometimes  they  tie  the  con- 
demned to  a  cross-pole  by  his  hands,  and  then  by  two  ropes  with 
a  pulley  hoist  him  up  to  the  top:  moreover,  others  strip  them 
stark-naked  as  they  were  born ;  but  the  Japanners  tie  them  on  two 
cross-pieces  of  timber  with  their   clothes  on  :  this  custom  was  also 
used  by  the  Romans,  though  but  seldom."     Ogilby  says,  in  the 
same  place,  "  The  Japanners  also  torture  their  crucified  after  ano- 
ther manner  than  the  Romans,  Greeks,  Syrians,  Persians,  Africans, 
and  other  people :    the  Romans  and  Greeks   caused  them  to  be 
whipped  with  scourges  full  of  sharp  rowels,  either  tied  to  a  pillar  in 
the  court  house,  or  else  all  the  way  till  they  came  to  the  cross  :  the 
like  relates  Philo,  that  the  Roman  General  Flaccus  caused  a  great 
many  Jews  in  Alexandria  to  be  nailed  to  the  cross,  which  had 
before,  in  the  open  court,  been  miserably  whipped."     The  curious 
reader  will  find  more  on  the   Japannese  method  of  crucifixion,  in 
the  Travels  of  John  Albert  de  Mandelsoe,  and  of  William  Adams, 
in  the  Collection  of  Dr.  Harris,  Vol,  1.  p.  791,  and  p.  863. :  he  may 
consult  also  Ogilby 's  Japan,  p.  70.  168.  200, 

This  last  quotation  reminds  me  of  an  important  passage  in  the 
12th  c,  of  Tacitus's  Germany,  which  requires  some  elucidation  : 
Distinctio  pcenariim  ex  delicto  :  proditores  et  transfugas  arhoribus 
suspendunt ;  ignavos,  et  imbelles,  et  corpore  injames,  cceno  ac  paliidet 
injectii  insuper  crate,  mergunt :  diversitas  supplicii  illuc  irspicit,  tan- 
^uatn  scelera  ostendi  oporteat,  dum  puniuntur,  Jlagitia  abscondi. 
Dr.  Hill,  ill  his  Work  on  Latin  Synonymes,  says  under  Facinus, 
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SceluSi'axidiFlagitium  :  «  The  oppo-ition  between  scelus  zndjlavi- 
thim  is  here  very  strongly  marked  :  crimes  of  a  slighter,  thoueh 
not  of  a  venial  nature,  were  punished  openly  by  the  Germans,  in 
order  to  deter  those,  who  witnessed  the  punishment,  from  commit- 
ting die  crimes  which  led  to  it ;  those,  again,  which  they  held 
to  be  of  a  deeper  dye,  they  treated  in  a  manner  that  would  have 
done  credit  to  proficients  in  the  theory  of  penal  law :  supposing 
that  even  the  knowledge  of  gross  crimes  might  corrupt  the  mind 
that  was  a  stranger  to  them,  they  punished  them  in  secret,  and  by 
that  means  prevented  impure  conceptions  from  becoming  familiar 
to  those,  in  the  rigor  of  whose  virtue  the  state  v/as  concerned." 
But  it  was  not  the  intention  of  Tacitus  to  say  that  the  Germans 
punished  flagithus  crimes  in  secret :  there  v^as  no  more  secrecy  in 
the  mode  of  punishing  by  immersing  the  culprit  in  a  pond  under  a 
hurdle,  than  there  was  in  the  mode  of  punishing  hj  suspending 
the  offender  upon  a  tree :  botli  were  done  openly,  and  in  public ; 
but  there  was  this  difference  between  the  two  punishments,  that 
the  offender,  who  was  suspended  upon  the  tree,  as  we  hang  crimi- 
nals upon  a  gibbet,  remained  there  to  warn  the  passenger  against 
committing  the  same  offence,  whereas  the  criminal,  who  was 
punished  by  the  crates,  was  punished  as  rapidly  as  possible,  and 
his  carcase  was  not  exposed,  because  they  wished  to  bury  the 
whole  affair  in  oblivion,  lest  the  youthful  mind  should  become 
familiarised  to  the  crime.  How  remarkably  the  ideas  of  the  Romans 
upon  the  subject  of  crimes  and  punishments  corresponded  to  the 
ideas  of  the  Germans,  as  they  are  here  explained  by  Tacitus,  will 
appear  by  the  following  quotations.— 1.  Suetonius,  in  his  Life  of 
Cali<nila,  Book  iv.  c.  16.  says,  "  Spintriqs  monstruosarum  libidi- 
num  cegre,  ne  profunda  mergeret,  exoratiis^  urbe  submovit ;'  what 
Suetonius  means  by  ne  profundo  mergerent,  will  be  very  obrious, 
if  these  words  are  compared  with  a  passage  in  Livy,  when  he  is 
speaking  of  the  punishment  of  Turnus  :  Kovo  genere  leti  dejecius, 
ad  caput  aquce  Ferentince,  crate  superne  injectd,  saxisque  congestist 
mergerentur.  (Book  1.  c.  51.)— 2.  The  manner,  in  which  the 
Romans  punished  parricide,  affords  a  second  proof  of  this  similar- 
ity :  the  person,  who  was  convicted  of  this  crime,  was  severely 
flagellated,  as  we  are  informed  in  Dr.  Adam's  Roman  Antiquities^ 
p.   27-i.  was  obliged  to  put  wooden  sandals  upon  his  feet,  luas 


'  These  are  the  readings  of  the  Variorum  Edition,  but  for  mergeret  read 
mergerent,  Jiud  for  exorrtf «s  read  exoratas. 
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hooded,  as  we  are  told  by  Cicero  in  his  Tract  on  Imention,  Book 
2.  c.  50.  iims  setoed  alive  in  a  sack,  with  a  dog,  a  c©ck,'  and  a  mon- 
key,'' and  ims  thrown  in  that  state  into  the  sea,  or  the  next  lake, 
river,  or  pond.  Tacitus  has  unfolded  the  principle  of  the  Roman 
law  in  this  passage  ;  and  I  must  confess  that  I  prefer  the  sensible 
and  profound  observation  of  Tacitus  to  the  rhetorical  explanation 
of  Cicero  in  his  Speech  for  Sextius  Roscius  Amerinus,  c.  26?  We 
shall  see  this  similarity  between  the  principle  of  the  Roman  and 
the  Gothic  law  in  a  clearer  point  of  view,  if  we  recollect  that  in 
the  punishment  of  parricide,  the  original  law,  as  it  was  established 
by  the  Twelve  Tablets,  was  this,  that  th6  culprit  should  be  seived 
alive  in  a  sack,  and  thrown  in  that  state  into  the  sea,  or  the  nearest 
lake,  river,  or  pond :  that  neither  the  monkey,  nor  the  viper,  nor 
the  dog,  nor  the  cock,  were  put  into  the  sack  in  the  age  of  Cicero, 
may  be  concluded  by  his  silence  upon  the  subject  in  the  passage 
which  has  been  quoted  in  the  Note  from  his  Oration  for  Sextus 
Roscius  Amerinus  ;  and  this  idea  is  confirmed  by  another  passage 
in  the  Tract  on  Invention,  where  the  whole  process  of  punishment 
is  accurately  described  :'''  the  animals  were,  as  Ruperti  shrev/dly 

'  Seneca  Excerpt.  Controv.  V.  4.,  as  Gibbon  observes  in  his  44th  c.  on 
Roman  Jiirispnidence,  (and  the  historian  might  have  added  Juvenal  Sat. 
viii.  V.  214.)  also  mentions  serpents  :  Modestiniis  says  a  viper. 

*  Juvenal  Sat.  13.  v.  156.  as  Gibbon  says,  pities  the  monkey  :  it  is  a  sin- 
gular fact  that  Italy  produces  no  monkies,  but,  continues  Gibbon,  "  the 
want  could  never  be  felt  till  the  middle  of  the  sixth  century  Tevealed  the  guilt 
of  a  parricide  :  L.  Ostius,  after  the  second  Punic  war,  was  the  first  parricide, 
and  P.  Malleolus  was  the  first  matricide  during  tlie  Cimbric  War  :  see  Plu- 
tarch's Life  of  Romulus,  and  Livy  Epit.  L.  68.'' 

3  Norme  videntur  hunc  hominem  ex  rerum  natiua  subtulisse  et  eripuisse, 
cui  repente  ccelum,  solem,  aqiiam,  terramque  ademerint;  ut,  qui  euni  uecas- 
set,  unde  ipse  uatus  esset,  careret  iis  rebus  omnibus,  ex  quibus  omnia  nata 
esse  dicuutur?  Noluerunt  feris  corpus  objicere,  nc  bestiis  quoque,  qute  tan- 
timi  scelus  attigissent,  immanioribus  uteremur  ;  nou  sic  nudos  in  Hunien  deji- 
cere,  ne,  ciim  delati  cssent  in  mare,  ipsum  poHuerent,  quo  cetera,  quaj  vio- 
lata  sunt,  expiari  putantur.  Denique  nihil  tam  vile,  neque  tarn  vulgar©  est, 
cujus  partem  uUam  reliquerint.  Etenim  quid  tam  est  commune,  quam  spiritus 
vivis,  terra  nvortuis,  mare  fiuctuantibus,  iitus  ejectis?  Ita  vivunt,  dura  pos- 
sunt,  ut  ducere  animam  de  coelo  non  queant ;  ita  moriuntur,  ut  eorum  ossa 
terra  non  tangat ;  itajactanturfluctibus,  utnunquam  abluantur;  ita  postremo 
ejiciuntur,  ut  nead  saxaquidem  mortui  conquiescant. 

^  Quidara  judicatus  est  parentem  occit'.'.sse :  ei  statim,  quod  efFugiendi 
potestas  non  fuit,  ligneie  soleae  in  pedes  inductas  sunt ;  os  autera  obvolutum 
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conjectures  in  his  Note  on  Juvenal  Sat.  viii.  v.  214.  probably 
added  under  the  Emperors,  when  the  crime  was  more  common, 
to  aggravate  the  punishment.  The  laws  of  the  Twelve  Tablets 
confined  this  punishment  to  parricide  :  that  it  was  used  under  the 
Kings  is  evident  from  Valerius  Maximus,  Book  1.  c.  1.  p.  13.' — 
3.  We  have  a  third  proof  in  the  manner  in  which  tlie  Romans 
punished  Vestal  Virgins  for  fornication  :  whoever  violated  her  vow 
of  chastity  was  buried  alive,  with  funereal  solemnities,  in  a  place 
called  the  Campus  Sceleratus,  while  her  paramour  toas  scourged  to 
death  in  the  Forum,  as  we  are  told  in  Dr.  Adam's  Roman  Antiqui- 
ties, p.  317.  the  reason  of  this  distinction  is  obvious,  and  affords  a 
fine  illustration  of  this  passage  of  Tacitus  :  the  punishment  of  the 
man  was  public,  because  it  was  designed  to  operate  as  a  public 
example,  while  the  punishment  of  the  virgin  was  conducted  with 
as  much  rapidity  as  possible,  lest  even  the  knowledge  of  so  gross 
a  crime  should  debauch  and  corrupt  the  youthful  mind.  It  is 
upon  this  principle  that,  as  St.  Paul  has  told  us,  there  are  certain 
crimes,  which  even  should  not  be  so  much  as  named  among  men  : 
it  was  upon  this  principle  that  Solo  enacted  no  law  against  parricide, 
or  sacrilege,  lest  his  countrymen  should  commit  the  crime,  if  they 
thought  it  possible  for  such  a  crime  to  be  committed  among  them : 
it  was  upon  the  same  principle  that  Romulus  appointed  no  punish- 
ment for  parricide  :  Plutarch  tells  us  in  his  Life,  tliat  "  Romulus 
called  all  murder  parricide,  and  considered  murder  as  abominable, 
and  parricide  as  impossible  ;"  but,  perhaps,  it  was  not  so  much  from 
an  idea  that  parricide  was  impossible,  as  from  a  conviction  that  the 
depraved  mind  would  be  more  prepared  for  the  commission  of  so 
enormous  a  crime,  if  any  law  was  enacted  against  it.  The  laws 
of  the  Twelve  Tablets  first  enacted  a  punishment  against  parri- 
cide, and  we  know  from  tlie  record  of  history,  that  no  instance  of 
parricide  occurred  in  the  long  space  of  time  between  Romulus  and 
the  Decemvirs,  who  were  first  established  at  the  commencement  of 
the  fourth  century  from  the  foundation  of  the  city.  Seneca  has 
made  some  important  reflections  upon  this  subject,  which  merit  an 

est  foUiculo  et  pra4igatum  ;  dcinde  est  in  carcerem  deductus,  ut  ibi  esset 
tantisper,  dum  ciileus,  in  quem  conjectus  in  piofluentem  deferretur,  cojnpa» 
raretur. 

'  Tarquinius  Rex  M.  TuUium  Duumvirum,  quod  librum  secreta  civiliuni 
sacrorum  continentem,  cnstodiae  suse  commissiim,  corruptvis  Petronio 
Sabino  describeudum  dedisset,  culeo  insutum  in  mare  abjici  jiissit ;  idque 
supplicii  genus  multo  post  parricidio  lege  irrogatum  est,  justissirae  quideia, 
quia  pari  vindicta  parentuiu  ac  Deoruin  violatio  expianda  est. 
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insertion  in  this  place  :  Videbk  ea  scepe  committi,  qucE  scepe  vinch- 
cantur  :  Claudius plures  intra  quinquennium  cideo  insuit  [See  Sueto- 
nius, Book  V.  c.  34.]  quam  omnibus  scculis  in^utos  accepimus:  multo 
nliuHS  audeljant  liberi  7ipfas  idtimum  admittere,  quamdiu  sine  lege 
crimen  fuit  ;  summi  enim  prudentiii  altissimi  viri,  et  rerura  naturae 
peritissimi  maluencnt,  velat  incredibile  scelus,  et  idtra  nudaciam  posi- 
hcm,  prceterire,  quam,  dum  vindicant,  ostendere  posse  fieri :  itaque 
parricidia  cum  lege  cceperunt,  et  iliis  Jdcinus poena  monstravit :  pes- 
simo  loco  pietas  fuit,  postquam  so'pius  culeos  vidimus,  quam 
c)-uces. 

But,  to  return  from  this  long  digression  into  which  I  liave  been  the 
more  readily  betrayed,  from  the  great  importance  of  the  subject 
which  I  have  been  attempting  to  discuss,  it  should  seem  that  the 
American  Indians  have  a  mode  of  punishing  by  the  means  of  a 
cross ;  and  this  is  one  among  many  other  facts,  which  may  lead  us 
to  determine  that  Asia,  where  this  punishment  has  immemorlally 
prevailed,  is  the  parent  country  of  the  American  Indians:  Mr. 
Adair  (quoted  in  the  Notes  to  Campbell's  Gertrude  of  Wijoming) 
says  that  a  Katahban  Indian  was  punished  by  the  Senekah  Indians, 
who  took  him  prisoner,  by  having  <  his  arms  and  legs  extended  in 
a  pair  of  rough  stocks.'  If,  then,  the  use  of  this  species  of  punish- 
ment is  so  general  as  I  have  represented,  we  see  the  error  of  those 
scholars,  who  have  considered  it  as  confined  to  the  Romans,  and 
it  now  becomes  an  interesting  inquiry  to  ascertain  whether  it  was 
used  by  the  Jews  in  ancient  times.  .  Wagenselius  says,  in  his  Sota^ 
p.  124.  "  Turn  ex  hoc  loco,  tum  ex  Targum  Ruth,  c.  1.  v.  17. 
Sanhedrim,  c.  7.  Jelammedenu,  Fol.  10.  Col.  4.  et  innumeris 
Rabbinorum  testimoniis  aliis  probari  potest,  a  Judaeorum  moribus 
ac  institutis  Crucis  supplicium  fuisse  alienissimum,  contra  quam 
Cardinali  Baronio  et  doctissimo  Lipsio  visum  erat,  quos  solidt'  con- 
futat  eximius  Casaubonus  Exerc.  7.  ad  Annal.  Eccles.  Bar.  N.  77." 
Again,  in  p.  457.  he  thus  describes  Suspension,  from  a  Hebrew 
writier:  "  Sic  vero  peragitur  suspensio  :  postquam  (homo' bias- 
phemus  aut  idololatra)  lapidatione  enectus  est,  defigitur  trabs  in 
terram,  e  cujus  latere  lignum  quoddam  prodit,  ex  eo  per  manus 
inter  sese  junctas  prope  occasum  solis  suspenditur  cadaver,  et  mox 
iterum  tolb'tur,  id  enim  nisi  fiat,  violaretur  interdictum  (Deut.  xxi. 
23.)  Ne  pernoctato  cadaver  ejus  :  non  facienda  suspensio  in  arbore, 
quae  ifi  solo  radicata  est ;  sed  tantum  in  pridem  evulsa,  ne  resectio 
vitium  pariat,  arbor  enim,  in  qua  pependit  cadaver,  cum  eodem  illo 
sepelienda  est,  ne  rei  male  ominatae  extet  memoria,  dicantque 
praetereuntes,    '  haec  est  ilia  arbor,  in  qua  N.  fuit  suspensus :'  iitque 
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sic  lapis,  quo  lapidatio,  et  gladius,  quo  capitis  praecisio,  et  sudaria, 
quibus  strangulatio,  peractse  sunt,  sepeliuntur,  baud  procul  a 
cadavere  (et  in  quatuor  ulnarum  ejus  circuitu)  ipsi  tamen  sepulcro, 
in  quo  cadaver  conditum  est,  hsec  non  inferuntur:"  he  proceeds  to 
tell  us  that  the  punishment  of  suspension  was  confined  to  the  male 
species,  and  adds,  "  Hactenus  dicta  liquido  ostendunt  quantus 
magnorum  virorum  error  sit,  qui  antiquitatis  Judaicas  ignari,  sus- 
pensionem  in  crucifixionem  commutarunt,  omnino  persuasi  crucis 
supplicium  apud  eam  gentem  moribus  institutisque  majorum  fuisse 
receptum  ;  adversus  quos  Exerc.  16.  in  Annal.  Bar.  Num'.  77.  dis- 
putanti  Casaubono,  h  rc  nostra  ferent  sappetias,  si  evocentur." 

The  arguments  of  Casaubon,  to  which  this  learned  divine  appeals 
in  the  support  of  his  hypothesis,  are  flir  from  producing,  in  my 
mind,  that  conviction  which  they  seem  to  have  produced  in  the 
mind  of  Wagenselius.  I  shall  not,  at  the  present  moment,  enter 
upon  the  discussion  of  them,  but  shall  content  myself  with  present- 
ing to  the  reader  the  following  passage  from  the  learned  Calmet's 
profound  Dissertation  on  the  several  Ways  of  punishing  Offenders, 
mentioned  in  the  Holy  Scriptures  in  Tindall's  Translation,  Book  3. 
Dis.  5.  p.  102.  <'  I'll  maintain  that  the  death  our  Saviour  was. 
about  to  suffer  is  plainly  foretold  in  Scripture,  and  that  the  custom 
of  crucifying  men  alive  was  common  among  the  Jews,  as  well  as 
other  iiations :  though  I  could  alledge  no  other  proof  for  what  I 
advance,  but  that  famous  "passage  of  Psalm  xxii.  They  pierced  my 
hands  and  my  feet ;  this  alone  would  be  sufficient  to  convince  all 
unprejudiced  persons :  the  Psalm  visibly  relates  to  the  Messiah ; 
the  Jews  cannot  deny  it :  all  antiquity  read  and  quoted  these 
words,  as  they  are  nowinj:he  Septuagiiit  and  Vulgate:  the  Pro- 
phet Zechariah  is  no  less  express,  when  he  says.  The  Jetvs  shall 
look  upon  him,  whom  they  have  pierced  (c.  xii.  10.) :  David  alludes  to 
this  punishment,  when  he  prays  God  to  pierce  his  flesh  as  with 
nails,  because  he  was  afraid  of  his  judgments  (cxix.  120.  Vulg. 
K»6viXu<roi)  :  in  fine,  our  Saviour  in  the  Gospels,  and  St.  Paul  in  his 
Epistles,  frequently  represent  a  perfect  Christian  life,  under  the 
image  of  a  cross,  and  crucifying ;  which  plainly  supposes  they 
were  things  well  known  to  those  whom  they  spoke  to  :  would  our 
Saviour  have  expressed  himself  in  an  intelligible  manner,  when  he 
said.  He  that  taketh  not  his  cross,  and  followeth  cifter  me,  is  not 
worthy  of  me  :  and  again.  If  any  man  will  come  after  me,  let  him 
deny  himsef,  and  take  up  his  cross  (Matt.  x.  38.  xvi.  24.  &c.),  if 
the  Jews  had  not  been  accustomed  to  this  punishment  ?  Would 
it  not  have  been  a  mere  riddle  to  his  disciples,  when  he  told  them 
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tliat  the  Son  of  Man  was  going  up  to  Jerusalem  to  be  scourged,  and 
crucijitd  (Matt.  xvi.  21.  xx.  19.  xxvi.  2  )  ?  Would  the  Jews  have 
understood  St.  Paul  when  he  said,  They  that  are  Christ's,  have 
crucijied  thejlesh  ;  that  sinners  crucify  the  Son  of  God  afresh  ;  that 
he  himself  was  cmcijied  to  the  ivorld  (^Gal.  v.  24.  vi.  14.  Heb.  vi. 
6.)  ?  Do  not  all  these  figurative  expressions  visibly  allude  to  son^e- 
thing,  well  known  and  practised  by  the  Hebrews,  as  well  as  by 
other  nations  ?"  It  is  a  remarkable  fact,  that  in  the  Sanscrit  tongue, 
the  word  crushim,  which  is  evidently  the  Latin  word  cruciare, 
signifi.  s  to  cross,  to  excruciate. 

V.  l3.  s^s;  r'cXor,  Tti,  Kk'^iv  i^.TTo^aiv  irt.  The  preposition  ^h  here  sig- 
nifies 710V},  as  it  does  in  the  following  passages  : — V.  54.  Ku)  §ij 
■jrpo^iigci  ■•peiXiX'  0i^>tt(r6xi  Tiapa,,  V.  57.  Tlipxlvirxt  ok,  y-oi>  f^ocrci  Toiipyov 
TotSi.  V.  75.  Kcii  0)}  TTi'^pxx.rxi  loiipyci  ev  fAoitcpS  mcvca.  V.  1034. 
UTvrvA  TTdXcii   at!    Keci  'oioovXivrxi  rotai. 

V.235.Tei/To  ^i)  (s-x<p-fivia).  In  the  following  passages  it  signifies  a^/ew^^^. 
V.  677.  £?  Ti  on.  V.  839.  i  5n'.  V.  837.  ivraZio!,  ^n'.  V.  15  (p«g«yy«  7r§o? 
^va-)(,ti^(.i^tf.  ^schylus  uses  this  word  again  in  v.  145.  t^c-^s  (pct^xyyoi 
<rxo7riXoig  v  xK^oti  :  Againin  v.  639.  Iv  (poi^ctyyi  <r'  ai^^cia-i  :  Again  in  V. 
1052.  oK^i^x  Od^xyya.  Mr.Blomfield  says,  in  his  Gloss,  p.  90.  "  ipd^xy^, 
Valiis  inter  inmtium  prcerupta  :  Stephanus  in  Appendice  ad  Thes. 
et  -aXn  prcccipitiimi  vertunt,  non  satis  accurate  :  hexicon  Cyrilli  MS. 
(pdpxy^i  x.o(Xx(7-i  f^irx^v  o^iav  :  Etym.  M.  p.  787.  41.  (p«gasy|  «  oiia^Kr- 
^iVYi  yn.''  It  may  be  translated  into  English  by  the  Vfoxd  fissure,  or 
cleft :  thus  Mr.  B.  says,  in  the  note  on  v.  92.  "  Prometheus,  ut 
videtur, /«  r«p  .s ^55Mrc  crucifixus  est:"  this  interpretation  is  con- 
firmed by  the  second  passage,  which  I  have  quoted  from  iEschy- 
lus,  where  the  word  indisputably  V!\edLn.s fissure  or  cleft.  "  Lucia- 
nus,  qui  nostrum  respicit,  (Blomf.  on  v.  92.)  ait,  k«t«  (aio-m 
ivrxvSx  TTcu  VTiig^  t^jj  (pagseyyas  uyia-rxv^da-fiti/.''  Apoll.  Rhod.  1.  2.  V. 
356.  says 

xKPKi    ix,   fiiyxXK?   m^e^dci?   i/\eri  (px^Ayyuq. 

Plutarch,  vol.  3.  p.  204.  Ed.  Wyttenb.  says,  wgo?  nvx  roTrtv 
^xpxyydohft.      Again,  vol.  6.  p.  717.    r>iv  Ei/^Jjri^at;  KXvyJr/iV  iMy^^eyTXi, 

Its-}  rav  (pxi$ovrci  imcva-xv,  ' 

<P</\of   oi  fiat, 

dXX'  olrog  iv   (p»(^xy%i   s-vi'Trnrxt  vtKvg. 

Again  in  v.  3.  p.  66.  aa-uv — xxrx  rva  (pde^xyyoi.  Hesychlus  says, 
Xrfpijflt?-  eixe^ayyxi :  Toup  in  Emend,  in  Hesych.  vol.  iv.  p.  98.  Ed. 
1790.  here  says,  "  Scribo  >.xx'U  :  jEschylus  Sept.  ad  Theb.  v.  920. 
T«'ip(;v)v  -ss-xT^am  "hxy^x],    FosscB  reddunt   interpretes." 

V.  29.  Mr.  Blomf.  says  in  his  Gloss,  p.  93.  vTroTrrviTTM,  expavesco,  a 
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?rTnV«-»,  quae  vox  metaphorice  ab  avibus  translata,  proprie  est,  alas 
prce  metu  demittere  :  poeta  incertus  ap.  Plutarch.  Alcib.  p.  352. 
eVrnl',  «A£«T»|  ^ovXov  ag  xA/W?  Trri^tv. '  Mr.  B.  might  have  added  one 
other  instance  from  the  Hecuba,  v.  1 79.  ri  visv 

Kxpv^cts-    oix.6)v   ft,  ua-T   ogv<», 

6oi'^^ii  TWO     l^iTTTU^Cii  j 

V.  61.    'tvci  MojCvi  crt^KTTK?   uv    Atoi  tuSio-rs^ci. 

In  the  6th  No.  of  the  Class.  Journ.  p.  2()8.  I  have  said  that  the 
punctuation  of  this  line  should  stand  thus  : 

tva  MaS'/i,  (j-o^i(rrv\i  iwv,  A(oj  vcah<7Tipoi, 
for  the  meaning  is  '  That  he  may  learn  that,  cunning  as  he  is, 
he  has  not  the  cunning  of  Jupiter.'  A  learned  friend  has  suggested 
to  me  that,  by  the  absence  of  uv,  or  some  equivalent  participle, 
between  jW«^>i,  and  vu^is-rie^o^,  the  passage,  as  I  divide  it  by  punctua- 
tion, can  mean  nothing  but  this,  "  Wise  man  though  he  be,  [^yetj 
less  clever  than  Jove,  he  may  learn  ;"  but  my  friend  seems  not  to 
have  been  aware  that  wv  may  be  implied,  or  understood  after  ^aOsj, 
as  the  following  instances  will  show  :  "  In  ejus  GEd.  Col.  v.  1206. 
a-ui  'itrd'  eleganter  in  margine  libri  sui,  qui  hic  Leidse  servatur,  cor- 
rexit  J.  Scaliger  :  illic  participium  supprimitur,  ut  ab  Euripide 
Heracl.  v.  598.  •tvck.o-u^  '■/v)i»ncm  «V^<  n^tarotTv),  nempe  eOa-et,'  Valcke- 
na.er' s  Hippoli/tiis,  p.  l96.  Thus  ^schylus  says,  in  his  Seven  at 
Thebes,  v.  1060.    (FA.  Butler)  : 

A  N.    ly&i  ^i  &oi^ca  rovoi'  uvi  fMiKp^iyoen. 

The  Schol.  A.  says  here — roZr  'is-rt,  rtt  iSiot  yvafivi,  a  SovAs;,  TrpxTn. 
Stanley  translates  the  words  thus — '  At  scito  tids  consiliis  [tc  hoc 
facturam] ;'  but  the  fact  is  that  cZa-a  is  im.plied  after  'M',  '  Know 
that  you  will  be  your  own  counsellor  in  this  affair,  will  have  no 
person  to  blame  for  the  consequence  but  yourself.'  My  friend 
must  allow  that  my  alteration  gives  more  spirit  to  the  passap-e. 

V.  88.    6>  die;  ciify,^,  y.vA  rec'/^iiTrTi^ot  TTvoai, 

TraTc.^eo'j  n  Tryiyai,  tfovtimv  ts  KVfiaraiy 
uviiPt&fAov  yiXairf.'.x.,  TTXfif/Jiirop  ti  y?, 
y.oil  ra-^  TrxvoTtTY,'/  xvkXov  i)A/«v  KxXai. 

I  will  venture  to  recommend  to  the  youthful  student  the  three 
Notes  of  Schiitz  (in  Butler,  Vol  i.  p.  124:  Oct.  Ed.)  upon 
this  passage,  from  which  I  shall  extract  the  following  passage : 
"  Prosopopoeia — usus,  ipsiim  aerem,  cujus  flatum  sentiebat,  flumi- 
na,  quorum  lapsus  e  scopulo  suo  cernebat,  mare,  in  quod  prospec- 
tus ei  dabatur,  terram  ante  oculos  positam,  solem  denique,  cujus 
radiis  expositus  erat,"  This  quotation  reminds  of  a  curious  pass- 
age of  Philo   (cited  in  Casaubon's  Exercitationes  ad  Baron,  p. 
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610.)  uho  is  explaining  the  meaning  of  the  Septuagintal  word 
i|>5A<«^s<v :      "  Erat,    inquit,    necessarium,  hostes    universi    mundi 

ii^ari,    -/Ml    y^,   xoAosc-^Eyras;  ~ inde  tiova   vox    s|*jAi(ie^s<v." 

V.  120.  Tflv  9r«5-t  6io7g  Ai  aTTi^htccg  t^iovf  aTToc-oi  Tjiv  A<a?  uvXh  iicroivviuTif. 
The  Schol.B.  says  here — xasAi";  dl  j<vrs  t«  ottotoi  rut  A<o?  xvXhv  iia-t^nvTn, 
utT-^vi?  si  iKiyiv  o%o<rc)i  Aicg  (ptXot,  '/jc-av  ya,^  kxI  iri^ot,  o\  ev  ■x'ponTj^ov  A(i, 
rticvTOi  Ti  61  Tiroivii.  The  explanation  of  Valckenaer  on  Hippoii/tus, 
V.  66.  seems  to  me  t6  be  more  probable — Trx^iiym  A<  j^t'iyccv  xar 
evpcciov  Nctt'sr  iuTruri^tictv  a.vXu.v  Zccilc,  '7ro>.v)^^v<rov  oikov  :  "  Simul  tamen 
ad  avAtii',  Z«yo?  pertinere  nomen  fatendum  est :  Diis  se  dicit  omnibus 
invisnm  jEs.  Prom.  v.  120.  <s?roVo<  T^v  A<a?  xvXy;\i  iia-o^viZs-iv,  illic  intel- 
ligens  magni  tecta  Tonantis  Regalemque  domum,  in  quam  de  rebus 
humanis  Dii  conveniebant  cum  Jove  consultaturi :  Jupiter  in  Platonis 
Critia  T.  3.  p.  121.  C.  ^vv^yugi  iiwi  Tiuvrxf  s/;  r/iV  rtfjttuicirr,)!  auru* 
(f.  cthrtiv)  titcw^^i  Sec.  Auctor  Axiochi,  p.  l62.  memorat  t«»  vTroynoy 
«iK9)"*v,  sv  ^  ZxtriAUx  YlXovTmt',  tvy^  '^rrw  riij  rov  Aiix;  ai/X't^g,  sed  in  isto 
loco  Stobasi  praebebat  Codex  MS.  qui  fuit  Anton.  Augustini,  (ut 
clx-Yia-iv)  ovx,  Irrov  twv  tsv  A<^?,"  Thus  Lucian  says  in  Deor.  Con- 
di, c.  16.  (quoted  by  Dr.  Butler,  in  v.  3.  p.  \5^.)  rov'E^yJiiy  Ti  x/i^v- 

V.  vS58.  «%5es  ovx,  lituyx-aMv.  Mr.  Blomf.  says,  in  his  Gloss,  p.  121. 
*'  ^  ivccyiiciXoi; ,7ilnis^acilc gestandum .  ivtiyx-xXoy' ivtdc-rxy-rcv.  Photius,Zej:. 
MS.  et  Hesych.  hunc  locum  respicientes."  ^*  ivdyyaMv  ivZua-ruKrcy, 
iVTrpoietyydXia-rcy.recte  corrigunt  A^ri  docti  ivctyxxXov — iu-:s-^a<rctyKdXiTroy, 
Porphyr:  de  Ahstin.  i.  46.  p.  38.  ubi  (po^n'ov  ova  i-juyx.oi.Xoy,  respexit 
^s.  Prom.  V.  350."  Toup's  Emendat.  in  Hesych.  p.  279.  vol.  3. 
Edition  1790.  Toup  in  his  4th  vol.  p.  10.  also  cites  Themistius, 
p.  l57.  as  say  nig — ow.  ivayKo-Xovi  uot  in  rcv^   Xoyov?  TTOiUq. 

V.  4?56.      eV  Tcg^oirec  yAy,  Sae^ovts?  EbAeTres'  ficiT'/jy, 
KX-jovfi?   ovx.  «j««v»v. 
«<  Audiens  non  audit,  videns  non  videt,  proverbialis  apud  nos  locu- 
tio  est ;  quin  et  Chiliastes  in  adagiorum  censu  reposuit,  Audiens  tioti 
audit.     Horn.   //.  <p.  de  Antilocho,  »?  ovx  utoyn  loixas,  unde  fluxit 
paroemia.  Dem.  Orot.  1 .  contra  Aristog.  el  fih  ogwvTS?  t«  twv  irv^ri' 

KOTuy   ipyei,    ua-TFip    to,  tJj   yrcc^oifAiXi,    o^uyxot,<i   (tt>)    oqciy.,    kou    cixovoyrcci  fit) 

uxovitv.  JEs.  Prom.  Vinct. — ;  quanquam  alio  sensu  hasc  a  Prome- 
theo  dicta  sunt :  contrarium  huic  est  quod  legimus  in  S.  S.  i^ai 
s«S«v,  videns  vidi,  aut  videndo  vidi,  ab  eo  dictum  qui  apert^  videt, 
nee  se  videre  dissimulat :  emphatica  locutio  est,  et  Hebraica  vulgo 
creditur — ;  sed  falluntur  qui  purum  putum  esse  Hebraismum 
censent,  cum  eadem  omnino  phrasis  apud  Attlcos  etiam  scriptores 
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OCCUTrat  :  Lucian.  o  'ATT^xwresra?  in  Dialogis,  \}m  e7Sov,  ux\»  TO 
r/rq^S-yf^.y.  n^dfrrtoVf  Tt)»,  etCroy  ttZ^  y.x't  vaai^  yiynaSstt.'  J.  Duporti  In 
Theophr.  Char.  Prcelectiones,  p.  197-  Giacomellius  and  Morell 
refer  to-  LuAe  c.  viii.  10.  I'vx  /SAe^tovtss  fA»  ^XiTran,  to  Isaiah,  c.  vi. 
9.  and  to  Matt.  xiii.  13.  14.  In  Mangu's  sublime  Letter  to  King 
Louis,  in  the  Travels  of  Rubriquis,  occur  these  words  :  "  Such, 
as  have  heard  our  command,  and  would  not  believe  it,  but  would 
levy  an  army  ag'Uinst  us,  they  shall  be  as  having  eyes^  and  not  seeinor  ; 
when  they  would  grasp  any  thing,  they  shall  be  as  without  hand ; 
when  they  would  walk,  tlaey  shall  be  as  without  feet." 

V.  904.     o'lcrrg^ov  §'  «g5<?.     Mr.   B.    says  in  his  Gloss,   p.    151. 
a^ii,aculens.  Hesych.  ci^n;'  ukU,  A<o-;^vAaj  Yle^cfAYtkH^iTfAUTYi:  Etymol. 

M.  p.  137.  49.    «g§<5,  s)  ttx-A  rov  Z'.Xo'Ji'  KxX>iifii»^»i — uXX"  utto  To^oy 

xvrog  0  Toj^ivTun  ixpaiv  i^aiv  itipxy. 
Thus  Herod,  in  Book  1.  c.  215.  o<rx  ftlv  yk^  a?  x'^uxi,  kc<]  u^ug 
xxt  (Txyi^iic,,  yjitXiiM  rx  ttxvtx  y^^tuvrxt.  These  xp^ng  here  mean 
the  points,  or  heads  cf  their  arrovcs,  (and  this  is  the  proper  meaning 
of  the  word);  for  Herodotus  had  just  before  said,  xx]  TOHOTAI 
T£  y.x\  xl^uc:pd^oi,  irxyu^itg  vof/.i^ovri^  '^X-'''* '  ^^^^  first  Corresponds  with 
the  cc^hig  in  the  othgr  passage,  the  xi),^i^o(po^oi  with  the  xi;i^ua^,  and 
the  a-xyci^iK;  with  tlie  (r«y(«g£<?.    Again  in  Book  iv.  c.  81.  xp^iv  iKxa-roy 

fciiiv   UTTO   Tfit/    OI2TOT   x.6fAi<rx(. 

'     V.    972.    01    TT^oiTKvvoZvrig   TKV    'A^pda-Tiixi,  <ro(()oi. 

Mr.  Parkhurst  says  in  his  Heb.  and  Eng.  Lexicon,  p.  119. 
2d  ed,  4to.  <'  Hence  perhaps  was  named  the  British  Goddess 
of  Vengeance,  Andraste,  or  Adrastia,  whom  Queen  Boadicea, 
according  to  DIo  in  Nerone,  invoked  before  her  engagement  with 
the  Romans :    'A^^da-rtx,  >i    Nzfcis-i?,    says    Hesychius." 

V.1041.y«»«6<x;o^<A««5  VTFTiXG-fMCe-Di  j^^i^uv.  "  v'rTixcrfAX,SubIatio,ahvTTtogf 
supiniis.  Horat,  Ccelo  stipinas  sHiCleris  maniis.  cf.  Virgil.  JEn.  3.  176. 
3.  205.  auctor  nescio  quis  apud  Suid.  v.  vTrnog.  n^opivf/Jx  r^  -ss-xa-n 
ivxTrtTcirxm?  t«j  a-uArtj,  ihii^xvTo  vTrrixn  ;^£§«"<  rev?  TroXi^iov?."  Blomf's. 
Gloss,  p.  156.  "  ;c^'?<*?  xytc-^iin  QsS,  x.xi  y^it^xi;  o^zyiiv  tU  ov^xvov, 
phrases  sunt  synonyms  et  parallelas,  quia  sc.  coelum  Dei  habitacu- 
lum,  idque  naturae  lumine  vel  ethnicis  notum :  quibus  propterea 
solenne  inter  orandum  manus  et  oculos  ad  coelum  attollere. 
Apoll.  Argon.  L.  1.  TToXXx  i^xX'  el6xvx7ii(7-iv  25  x'Ji^x  /C^^Z^i  itn^ov 
Ev'/,of/.'.vxi.  Aristot.  dc  Ccelo,  L.  1.  c.  5.  Wvrej  rov  xvaTaro)  ru  ktS 
roTTov  xTrodioaxri.,  kxi  ^xp'oxpoi,  x«< '  EAAjjvej,  oa-oi  Tip  iivai  yof/.tC,ova-t  htvi;, 
Autor,  lib.  de  Mundo,  qui  Aristotelis  nomine  circumfertur,  a-vmrt- 
fnxpTv^i7  §i  X.XI  0  S<6;  XTTXi;,  ry,v  oivco  ^mpxy  xTooovg  QiS'  x^i  yx^  Travxsj  ot 
t(y8^i'i7roi  dfXTiiyofm  TXf  y,ii^x%  tig  to*  cv^xvli  ivy^Xi  TTOiovuivxi  ;    Philopon. 
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de  Creat,  L.  19.  ^<o  y.ai  ru?  %i(e,»?  sk  eivrov  (sc.  «v^9!v»v)  iKriljiavTiv 
fv)^of^ivnr  Trnoyiyini'  yu^  tovts  t«?  vmy^vri^xi  rZf)  ■vj/j^p^av  ^m 
r»';  ik  Tov  ov^xvov  ruv  o-^idv  ti  y,xi  ■^v)(,ai)i  laa-Toia-iUi,  Scc.  Arrian.  de  Exped. 
Alex.  L.  4.  lir'i  roig  ol  tlvxriivxt  Aoi^itcv  Ij  rev  ov^xioy  7ci?  X'^t'^ii  «-M 
ivp^ots-i^xt  w?s."  J.  Duport's  Horn.  Gnomolog.  p,  87 — 9.  We  are 
informed  by  Mr  Tennant,  in  his  very  amusing  Indian  Recreations 
(Vol.  1.  p.  178.),  that,  in  the  work  of  Menu,  every  man  is  forbid- 
den to  strike  his  enemy,  when  he  sues  for  life  with  closed  jjalms. 
Hence  arose  the  Latin  expression  dare  manus  alicui  and  pvgnare  ad 
digitum,  on  which  the  reader  will  find  some  observations  in  my 
Edition  of  Cicero  de  Scnectute  and  de  Amicitid,  p.  6Q.  Dr.  Har- 
wood  says,  in  his  Nexx}  Introduction  to  the  Study  and  Knotdedffe 
of  the  New  Testament  (Vol.  2.  p.  300).  "  Another  religious  cus- 
tom, that  prevailed  among  the  ancien's,  was  in  the  act  of  prayer 
to  elevate  their  hands  towards  heaven  :  many  instances  of  this 
custom  occur  both  in  sacred,  and  in  profane  authors :  this  was  the 
posture  of  the  primitive  Christians  in  prayer :  they  stood  up,  and, 
says  Tertullian,  directed  their  eyes  towards  heaven  with  expanded 
hands,  illuc  suspicientes  Christiani  manibus  expansis,  Apolog.  c.  30. 
p.  30.  Rigaltl641.:  so  also  witnesseth  Clemens  Alexandrinus — 
7rgo(r«4vesTSive(WSv  rm  xe(p«»A^v  x.ot,i  t«<?  y^iToai  s<j  ov^avov  ct'ipof,i,iv  Strom.  L.  2. 
p.  722.  Ed.  Paris,  1629. :  tlius  likewise  the  Apostle,  when  exhorting 
Christians  to  let  their  devotions  flow  from  a  holy  mind,  breathing 
the  kindest  affection  towards  men,  and  reposing  a  firm  fiducial 
confidence  in  God,  describeth  the  gesture,  that  was  then  used  in 
prayer,  wherefore  lift  up  hoJy  hands,  without  wrath,  or  doubting  : 
so  also  the  Psalmist  ( 141.  2.)  *  Let  my  prayer  be  set  before  thee  as 
incense,  and  the  lifting  up  of  my  hands  as  the  sweet  evening  sacri- 
fice.' " 

E.  H.  BARKER. 
Trin.  Coll.  Cam.  Nov.  20,  1811. 
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To  THE  Editor  of  the  Classical  Journal. 

Sir, 

Observing  in  the  fifth  Number  of  the  Classical 
Journal  a  portion  allotted  to  the  peculiarities  of  the  English 
Verb,  it  appeared  to  me  by  no  means  improbable  that  an  attempt 
to  explain  the  Etymology  of  the  word  ''  farther "  would  be 
acceptable,  particularly  so  as  I  am  inclined  to  believe  that 
Dr.  Johnson's  interpretation  of  it  has  to  many  persons  appeared 
erroneous. 

I  shall  subjoin  the  explanation  as  given  by  that  great  luminary 
of  English  Orthography ;  and  shall  conclude  by  annexing  my 
reasons  for  disagreement.  Under  the  word  "  farther"  we 
find  the  following  remark  : 

*<  This  word  is  now  generally  considered  as  the  comparative 
degree  oi  far ;  but  by  no  analogy  can  />/;•  mdke  J'arther  or 
farlhed ;  it  is  therefore  probable,  that  the  ancient  orthography 
was  near  the  true,  and  that  we  ought  to  write  further  and 
furthest  i  from  forth,  farther,  farthest  ^  Saxon:  the  a  and  w,  by 
resemblance  of  sound,  being  first  confounded  in  the  speech,  and 
afterwards  in  books." 

Now,  Sir,  I  totally  disagree  in  this  instance  with  the  author  of 
the  English  Dictionary,  and  found  my  reason  for  the  use  of  the 
word  far/her  on  the  Saxon  language.  Johnson  has,  in  my 
opinion,  fallen  into  a  refinement  very  unusual  with  him.  The 
Saxon  word,  from  which  far  is  evidently  derived  is,  "  feor  " 
and  this  in  the  comparative  is  '^Jeorre"  according  to  the  regular 
process,  although  in  English  we  transform  the  re  into  er. 
Perhaps  euphony  has  led  us  to  say  "  farther  "  instead  of 
farrer.  I  certainly  was  taught  as  a  school-boy  that  ''further" 
was  derived  from  *'  forth,"  and  indeed  was  even  taught  more. 
The  vulgar  say  I  go  thus  "  fur "  but  no  scholar  would  so  far 
venture  to  commit  himself. 

In  speaking  of  place  literally,  T  would  always  say  farther  and 
indeed  in  the  metaphorical  sense  I  indifferently  use  both  expres- 
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sions  and  sometimes  STiy  further  and  at  others  farther;  but  I 
never  can  use  furUier  where  farther  will  not  do;  though  on  the 
other  hand  I  would  say  fori'her  where  I  would  not  szy  further. 
Dr.  Johnson  adduces  as  an  instance  oi  farther  th;at  it  was  used. 
by  Sir  Thomas  More ;  but  I  am  inclined  to  believe  that  he  by 
no  means  accorded  in  the  propriety  of  that  word  from  his  sub- 
sequent declaration  that  it  should  invariably  be  written  ^^  further''' 
notwithstanding  which  dogmatical  injunction  I  entertain  some 
hopes  that  you  will  not  be  disinclined  to  hear  farther  from 

Your  obedient  humble  Servant, 

.    QUINTUS. 


Thoughts  on  the  Perusal  of  the  Rev,  F.  Wrangham's  Sermon 
«  On  the  best  Method  of  translating  the  Christian  l^crijptiirss 
into  the  Languages  of  India  and  the  East." 


L  HE  Preacher  might  describe,  in  a  preface,  the  great  attention 
which  has  been  paid  to  Indostan  in  the  reign  of  the  present 
Monarch ;  the  new  energy,  and  the  singular  spirit,  exhibited  in 
the  intended  evangelization  of  its  native  tribes  ;  the  nume- 
rous books  of  a  literary,  commercial,  antiquarian,  theological, 
and  miscellaneous  nature,  which  relate  to  that  distant  depend- 
ency of  our  empire  ;  books  which  have  rendered  the  studious, 
and  the  inquisitive  readers,  familiar  with  Indian  manners,  dresses, 
tactics,  architecture,  ethics,  theogony,  their  national  laws,  and 
their  superstitious  ceremonies. 

Lest  any  hearer  should  continue  unacquainted  with  these 
features  of  the  Indian  character,  the  preacher  might  paint,  in 
the  clearest  colors,  to  any  classical  student,  the  wonderful 
resemblance  in  the  circumstances,  under  which  the  gospel,  in 
the  frst  century,  was  translated  into  the  classical  or  provincial 
tongues  of  the  Roman  and  the  Persic  Empires  ;  and  those,  under 
which  it  might  be  transfused  into  the  Indian  dialects. 
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One  language  prevailed  in  the  West,  a  second  in  Greece 
and  the  little  Asia,  r.  third  in  Persia :  the  national  speeches  of 
the  Moors,  the  Negroes,  the  Egyptians,  the  Sarrnatians,  the 
Goths  or  Germans,  and  the  Welsh,  in  our  present  sketch,  may 
be  neglected.  The  hearer  will  instantly  conceive  the  rapid 
dissemination  of  the  Christian  Scriptures,  (which  were  originally 
written  in  the  Syriac  and  the  Greek,)  through  the  two  grand 
monarchies  of  Europe,  and  of  Middle  Asia,  since  they  spake  or 
understood  the  two  languages,  in  which  those  writings  were 
published. 

At  a  glance  our  hearer  will  apprehend  that  the  same  end 
will  be  attained  in  Indostan  by  the  same  means  ;  that  a  penin- 
sula, subjected  to  one  empire,  will  rapidly  learn  the  gospel,  when 
it  shall  be  translated  into  the  six  dialects  of  their  original,  and 
ancient  tongue.  The  dove  of  the  gospel  rested  on  the  eagles 
of  Rome  -,  and  the  British  preponderance  in  India  may  present 
the  religion  of  Britons  the  same  facility,  and  the  same  security. 

A  second  point  of  resemblance  is  the  illumination  of  the 
Augustan  age^,  and  the  crowd  of  learned  natives  in  modern 
India.  The  preacher  might  describe  the  virtuous  qualities,  and 
the  sound  learning,  of  the  Munshis  and  the  Pundits^  quoting 
Hastings's  Preface  to  Gladwin's  Maha-Baarat^  and  Bernier's 
Travels,  &c.  -,  and  v.ath  peculiar  force,  their  qualifications  as 
translators,  from  their  long  habits  in  the  public  situations  which 
they  fill  in  India,  from  the  embassies  which  they  attend,  from 
their  offices  as  interpreters,  as  writers,  as  clerks,  as  copiers,  as 
authors,  &c.  The  preacher  might  delineate  the  majesty,  the 
purity,  the  metaphysical  terms,  the  philosophical  phrases,  of  the 
six  dialects  of  India  •,  the  peculiarities  of  each,  and  the  perfection 
and  polish  of  all,  from  the  Asiatic  Researches,  the  Asiatic 
Aimual  Register,  Gladwin,  and  others  ;  Bernier,  Maurice,  and 
.Halhed.  He  may  candidly  avow,  that  the  translation  of  our 
metaphysical  Scriptures  into  their  full  and  rich  dialects,  would 
prove  a  far  easier  task  to  a  nation  thus  refined,  and  thus  pos- 
sessed of  expressions,  so  happy  and  so  appropriate,  than  to  an 
Eskimaux  convert,  a  Virginian,  a  Turkman,  or  a  Goth,  into 
their  idiom,  so  defective,  so  barren,  so  brutish. 

The  preacher  may  also  delineate  the  national  effect  of  an 
Indostani  translation,  as  more  important  than  a  translation  of  the 
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Scriptures,  into  any  speech  of  a  rude  and  barbarous  people. 
For  the  Bible  of  Mr.  Entic,  which  was  edited  in  the  oral  speech 
of  the  Indians,  in  Virginia,  had  not  been  printed  twenty  years, 
when  the  tribe,  which  spake  the  language,  was  extinct.  The 
Indoos  are  too  vast  a  people  to  b  ■  either  lost,  or  incorporated  ; 
their  tongue  will  be  as  permanent  as  their  peninsula  j  k  will  be 
coeval  with  our  globe. 

The  laborious  researches,  and  the  extensive  correspondence, 
of  the  "  Bible  Society,"  have  detected  the  remarkable 
fact,  that  in  the  collection,  in  the  Library  at  Copenhagen,  in 
the  Vatican  at  Rome,  &c.  the  public  possess  numerous  trans- 
lations of  the  Scriptures  into  the  Indostani,  &c.  These  should 
be  collated,  should  be  revised,  should  be  improved. 

Much  assistance  could  be  obviously  derived  from  these  sacred 
works  of  former  linguists. 

The  preacher,  when  he  has  both  enumerated  and  criticised 
these  early  translations,  may  add,  that  any  new  translation 
should  be  undertaken  with  superior  diligence,  and  superior 
accuracy.  Let  us  avail  our  hearers  of  the  experience  both  of 
the  Septuagintal  writers,  and  of  the  British  translatoifs.  Josephus 
delineates  the  cares,  the  zeal,  the  learning,  the  subdivided  labor, 
of  his  seventy  countrymen.  Dr.  Grey,  in  an  epitome,  describes 
the  comparative  excellence  v.ath  which  our  national  translation 
was  finished  ;  the  ardor  with  which  it  was  commenced ;  the 
former  works  of  Saxon  authors,  (see  Mrs.  Elstob,)  of  Wick- 
lifFe,  &c.  which  it  has  employed  and  incorporated  \  the  defects, 
which  it  yet  contains,  and  the  most  prudent  methods  by  which  in 
any  national  revision  it  may  be  purified  and  corrected.  The 
preacher  may  add  to  the  remarks  of  Dr.  Grey,  on  a  subject  so 
extensive,  the  wisdom  of  Dr.  Campbell,  the  reading  of  Dr. 
Kennicott,  the  learned  prefaces,  and  the  sagacious  notes,  of  a 
hundred  translators  of  single  books  in  the  New  Testament,  and 
even  in  the  old. 

The  preacher  should  lastly  comment  on  the  defects  of  the 
above  translations  into  the  Indostani,  and  tlie  other  tongues,  the 
increasing  knowledge  of  Europe  in  Eastern  languages,  the  supe- 
rior ability,  and  the  experienced  talent  of  modern  Mvnsliis ; 
considerations,  wh'ch  j;romise  to  the  modern  translation  very 
superior  merit.  All  this  union  of  ability  sliould  be  employed 
in  a  new  and  oriental  translation. 
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But  it  forcibly  strikes  my  mind,  that  no  translation  of  the 
Christian  Scriptures  should  be  published  in  the  East,  unless  we 
introduce  and  recommend  it  to  their  solemn  perusal  by  able 
notes,  and  short,  but  judicious,  illustrations.  If  St.  Paul  quoted 
a  Pagan  poet  in  Athens,  and  the  Rabbi,  in  his  letters  to  the 
Romans  and  the  Hebrews,  a  modern  translation  should  produce 
from  the  venerated  Vedas  and  Puranas  the  passages,  which 
minutely  resemble  the  Christian  doctrines.  If  our  Gothic 
ancestors  applied  with  happy  and  evangelising  effect,  the  phrases 
heofan^  hcla,  die  good,  die  evily  to  the  Christian  and  the  Jewish 
tenet,  of  a  heaven^  z  hell,  of  Jehovah,  and  of  Satan,  a  modern 
commentator  should  appropriate  the  Sanscrit  terms  of  creation, 
of  a  religion  revealed  and  inspired,  of  an  incarnate  Deity,  of 
a  future  Judge,  of  a  future  world,  of  a  place  for  punishment, 
and  a  place  for  reward  j  and  should  not  merely  produce  in  his 
annotations  the  parallel  descriptions  from  the  Sanscrit  theolo- 
gians, but  he  should  triumphantly  display  their  parallel  tradi- 
tions of  the  origin  of  the  human  race  from  one  primitive  family, 
of  a  deluge,  of  a  gigantic  and  profane  dynasty  in  the  post- 
diluvian period,  and  of  the  dispersion  of  man,  the  plantation 
of  colonies,  the  settlement  of  kingdoms  and  empires. 

Certain  doctrines  also,  v/hich  have  been  considered  in  ages 
less  enlightened  as  peculiar  to  the  gospel,  are  discovered  by 
modern  scholars  to  be  awfully  promulgated  in  the  Vedas  and 
the  Puranas ;  these  should  be  announced  in  the  notes  to  the 
oriental  reader.  They  are  the  singular  doctrines  of  fate,  or 
the  divine  decrees,  which  are  amply  delineated  in  the  Maha- 
Baarat,  an  epic  poem,  surprisingly  similar  in  its  machinery 
and  its  philosophical  discussions  to  the  book  of  Job  ;  the  origin 
of  evil  in  the  same  work,  and  the  union  with  the  divinity  to  which 
the  virtuous  soul  attains  at  its  departure  from  the  body.  The 
admirable  picture  of  the  dying  saint  in  Jones's  translation  of  a 
Sanscrit  Veda  on  law,  is  a  passage  which  may  be  contrasted 
with  various  verses  in  the  New  Testament. 

Between  the  Sanscrit  tenet  of  a  Trinity  in  unity,  and  the 
Christian  expressions  on  the  same  profound  subject,  the  terms 
are  so  parallel,  and  so  similar,  that  by  adopting  the  general 
phrases  of  the  Sanscrit  authors,  an  Indian  reader  would  both 
instantly  comprehend  the  doctrine,  and  habitually  reverence  the 
mystery.     Such  should  be  the   uncommon  annotations  of  an 
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oriental  and  learned  Testament,  whenever  in  a  Polyglott  of  six 
dialects,  it  shall  be  laid  before  the  understanding,  submitted  to 
the  investigation,  or  impressed  on  the  consciences,  of  the 
**  wisest  nation." 

It  would  appear  a  very  absurd  objection  to  conjecture,  that 
by  such  a  contrasted  quotation  of  the  Bramin  doctrines  and 
the  Christian,  the  latter  would  sink  in  the  comparison,  and  that 
the  adherents  to  Braminism  would  retain  their  ancient  predilec- 
tion, and  attachment  to  its  ceremonies. 

As  their  consciences  were  enlightened  by  the  perusal  of  the 
Christian  writings,  the  superior  purity  and  piety,  the  divine 
inspiration,  the  authentic  history,  the  internal  evidences  of  the 
latter  would  convince  their  reason,  and  interest  their  passions, 
and  holier  emotions.  The  gospel  has  eradicated  the  schools  of 
Grecian  philosophy,  the  immorality  of  the  "  Ethics,  or  Duties,'* 
written  by  the  elegant  Cicero,  the  republic  of  Plato,  the 
Cyropaedia  of  Xenophon,  the  ethics  of  Socrates,  of  Epictetus, 
and  of  Antoninus  *,  the  moral  philosophy  of  the  Druidical 
priests,  the  wise  sayings  of  the  Egyptians,  and  the  theological 
systems  of  the  Magians  and  the  Pharisees.  And  shall  Brama, 
who  has  merely  expelled  the  superstition  of  Buddhoe  in  the 
tenth  century,  retain  for  ever  the  possession  of  the  Indian  mind  ? 
Modern  missionaries,  it  is  true,  with  the  Rev.  Mr.  Tennant, 
have  pursued  an  opposite  course,  and  recommended  a  different 
method  of  diffusing  the  Gospel  through  India.  Unlike  the 
Welsh  Bishops,  in  the  age  of  Augustus,  or  the  more  wise  and 
accommodating  practice  of  St.  Augustine,  who  was  regulated  by 
the  sensible  letters  of  Pope  Gregory,  or  the  efficient  preachers 
of  Christianity  in  Pagan  Batavia,  or  Teutonic  Germany ;  the 
above  gentlemen  have  concluded  all  the  Sanscrit  ethics,  laws, 
and  rites,  under  the  sweeping  and  convenient  phrases  of 
heathenism,  immorality,  and  -profaneness.  The  last  writer  has 
classed  the  venerable  labors  of  a  Maurice,  a  Jones,  a  Gladwin, 
&c.  &c.  under  the  degrading  appellation  of  "  dreams  and 
delusions." 

«  Ye  shall  know  them  by  their  fruits,"  The  missions  and 
the  chaplaincies  in  India,  have  produced  few  converts,  and 
raised  few  churches  ;  have  neither  recovered  the  scattered  Jews 
of  the  twelve   tribes,    nor  revived  and  comprehended,  in  our 
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national  church,  the  Christians  of  .^'t.  Thomas,  in  the  tedious 
period  of  200  years.  This  failure  in  their  attempts,  and  this 
paucity  of  converts,  answer  and  refute  the  objections  of  Tennant, 
with  the  missionaries.  K, 
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To  THE  Editor  of  the  Classical  Journal. 

Sir,  J^  Report  having  lately  reached  me  of  your  intention 
to  reprint  the  celebrated  Thesaurus  Ling.  Gr.  of  Henry  S  rEPHEXs; 
a  design  no  less  creditable  to  yourself,  than  honorable  to  your 
country,  and  advantageous  to  the  cause  of  science,  and  to  the 
preservation  of  good  taste,  all  over  Europe ;  I  have  taken  the 
liberty  of  communicating  to  you  such  observations  connected  with 
this  arduous  undertaking  as  a  continued  use  of  that  incomparable 
Lexicon  has  enabled  me  to  make.  The  scarcity,  and  the  conse- 
nuent  price  of  the  Thesaurus,  have  rendered  a  new  edition  indis- 
pensably necessary.;  but  you  would  ill  requite  the  expectations, 
which  such  intelligence  will  naturally  excite  among  the  Scholars, 
both  of  this  country  and  of  the  Continent,  by  confining  yourself 
simply  to  a  mere  republication  :  for  those  who  may  be  desirous  of 
perusing  the  ip-nssima  vcrJia  of  that  illustrious  Lexicographer, 
there  are  already  copies  in  abundance  of  the  original  edition  :  no 
public  library,  and  very  few  private  ones,  are  without  it.  But 
those  persons  are  comparatively  few  in  number.  It  is  the  object, 
and  must  be  the  wish,  of  every  phllologer  of  the  present  day,  to 
possess  as  perfect  a  Dictionary  of  his  favorite  language,  as  the 
state  of  Liter^ure  can  possibly  afford  him  ;  his  labor  will  be 
infinitely  abridged  by  referring  at  once  to  a  complete  body  of 
grammatical  and  etymological  information,  instead  of  turning 
from  one  reference  to  another,  and  wading  through  a  mass  of 
undigested  and  often  irrelevant  malter,  or  poring  over  an  Incessant 
repetition  of  observations,  with  which  he  has  been  long  familiar. 
To  accomplish  this  most  desirable  object,  jt  appears  to  me,  at 
least,  that  the  following  rules  should  be  followed,  as  closely  as  the 
subject  will  admit  :— 

1.  All  the  articles  and  supplements  contained  in  the  Index, 
or  Appendix,  ought  to  be  incorporated  with  the  body  of  the  work. 

%  The  line  or  page  of  every  citation,  both  in  verse  and  prose. 
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which  is  adduced  as  an  example,  or  an  illustration,  should  be 
noticed,  as  well  as  any  variety  of  reading,  which  exists  in  the 
passage  produced  by  Stephens,  and  that  of  the  corresponding  one 
in  the  standard  text  of  the  same  author  :  for  though  the  difference 
may  sometimes  be  attributed  to  typographical  negligence,  yet  such 
instances  occur  but  seldom,  and  it  generally  proceeds  from  a 
variation  in  the  MS.  examined  by  the  compiler,  or  an  emendation 
which  he  thought  might  be  advantageously  adopted  in  its  stead. 

3.  The  additions  of  Scott,  and  of  the  Appendix  to  Scapula, 
should  be  inserted  in  their  proper  places  ;  as  well  as  those  passages 
of  Budaeus,  to  which  Stephens  refers,  for  the  purpose  either 
of  refutation  or  confirmation  in  almost  every  page  of  his  Thesaurus  ; 
at  present  the  Commentaria  L.  G.  form  a  necessary  Appendix  to 
that  work. 

4.  In  the  words  used  by  the  Inspired  writers  of  the  New  Testa- 
ment, or  by  the  fathers  of  the  Church,  copious  selections  should 
be  made  from  the  Lexicon  of  Schleusner  and  the  Thesaurus  of 
Suicer.  For  the  phraseology  of  the  Byzantine  authors,  Ducange 
and  Meursius  deserve  to  be  employed  ;  while  Rigaltius  will  afford 
an  explanation  of  military  expressions ;  and  the  technology  of 
Rhetoric  must  be  sought  for  in  Ernesti.  All  the  words  not  in 
Stephens,  and  subsequently  added,  must  be  marked  by  an  asterisk'. 
For  the  history  of  the  Greek  tongue  this  circumstance  may  prove 
of  singular  importance. 

5.  The  last  edition  of  the  Lexicon  of  Schneider,  (Greek  and 
German,  2  vols.  Quarto,)  may  be  consulted  with  benefit.  Words 
connected  with  Natural  History  are  successfully  explained  by  tliat 
ingenious  critic. 

6.  The  glosses  of  Eustathius,  Hesychius,  Suidas,  and  the 
Etymologicum,  merit  insertion  from  the  best  editions  of  these 
works.  ' 

7.  The  Indexes  of  Schweighasuser  to  Polybius,  Epictetus  and 
Appian;  those  of  Reimariis  to  Dion  Cassius,  and  of  Sturtz  to 
Xenophon,  ought  to  be  cautiously  examined. 

8.  The  Notes  of  Ruhnken  on  Timaeus  ;  of  Henisterhius  on 
Thom.  Mag.  and  Lucian,  and  of  Pierson  on  Moeris,  should  be 
added  to  their  respective  articles  ;  extracts  from,  and  references  to, 
the  Commentaries  of  Scaliger,  Casaubon,  Porson,  Toup,  Brunck, . 
and  Valckenaer,  &c.  &c.  will  incalculably  enhance  the  value  and 
utility  of  the  work. 

9.  Letters  might  be  written  with  advantage  to  all  the  first 
scholars  in  Europe,  requesting  their  assistance  and  contributions  ; 
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there  is  little,  if  any,  doubt,  that  from  many  they  ivovhl  he  both 
copious  and  important.  -   . 

Notwithstanding  all  these  augmentations,  the  five,  or,  as  they 
are  more  commonly  bound,  the  four  volumes  of  Stephens,  would 
not  be  much  more  than  half  increased  in  bulk  ;  six,  or  at  most 
seven  folio  volumes,  if  closely  printed  ;  a  v.'ork  not  more  extensive 
than  the  present  Stephens,  Scott,  and  Budieus,  would  form  as 
it  were  the  pandects  of  the  Greek  language  ;  its  acquirement  would 
be  greatly  fiicilitated  by  an  habitual  and  early  acquaintance  with 
the  best  expositions  of  almost  all  the  most  difficult  passages  in  every 
author  ;  wliilst  the  economy  of  the  philological  Student  will  at  the 
same  time  be  consulted,  by  his  having  one  work  to  purchase 
instead  of  fifty.  The  expense  of  the  whole  need  not  exceed  forty 
guineas,  a  sum  not  at  present  sufficient  to  purchase  the  Thesaurus 
singly. 

An  attempt  of  a  similar  kind  was  formerly  made  in  Germany, 
but  the  war,  and  a  want  of  enterprising  spirit,  made  it  prove 
abortive  ;  Professor  Wolf  showed  me  at  Halle  the  first  volume  of 
a  new  Stephens,  by  Niclas,  the  editor  of  the  Geoponics,  which 
that  industrious  scholar,  who  had  completed  the  whole  on  a  similar 
plan,  was  anxious  to  dispose  of;  it  might  be  procured  for  a  trifling 
sum.  Irnrisch,  a  name  synonymous  with  drudgery,  has  been 
engaged  for  many  years  in  a  like  occupation ;  and  the  modem 
Aiistarchus,  the  great  restorer  of  Homer,  offiered  to  communicate 
his  immense  and  invaluable  collections  to  any  one  who  would 
seriously  engage  in  a  work  of  this  nature,  if  conducted  upon 
proper  principles. 

That  your  undertaking,  Sir,  may  meet  with  ail  the  patronage 
it  so  justly  deserves,  and  which  in  this  learned  and  enlightened 
country,  it  cannot,  I  hope,  fail  of  obtaining,  is  the  sincere  wish  of 
one  of  the  most  zealous  admirers  of  Greek  Literature.  //. 

***  Owy  learned  Correspondent  is  requested  to  accept  the  tkanJiS 
of  the  Editors  of  Si'EPtiKNs's  TiiESAUiius/b/'  his  judicious  advice. 
When  they  publish  their  Prospectus,  he  leill  find  that  it  is  their 
intention  to  consult  all  the  Lexicographers,  Connnentators,  and  Critics, 
tvhorn  he  mentions,  and  many  others,  zcho  Jurce  throxm  so  much  light 
on  Grecian  lAterature  since  the  days  of  H.  Stephens.  IVithout 
engaging  to  adopt  his  suggestions  in  every  particular,  they  will  be 
highly  obliged  hy  his  future  private  comviunications  through  the 
medium  of  the  Editor  cf  the  Classical  Journal,  and  they  will  bs  ' 
glad  to  enter  into  a  negotiation  tvith  him  for  his  active  assistance  in 
some  departinent  still  unengas:e(l. 
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ORATIO  IN  CURIA  CANTABRIGIENSI  HABITA, 

'  Auctore  T.  S.  Hughes,  Collegli  Divi  Johannis, 
In  Comitiis  Maximis,  A.D.  1809. 

Anne  Historia  vera  (ex.  gr.  Sic!na;i  a  Zouch  scripta  atque  niiper  edita) 
plus  vaiet  qtiani  fabuiosa  (ex.  gr.  Giuutiiboui  a  Richaidsouo  conficta)  ad 
boiKJuum  mores  bene  formaridos. 

Terextiano  Suo  Postiiumus,  S.  D. 

JV^UPERRIME  quidem,  mi  Terentiane,  cum  vitse  publicje  tsedio 
et  negotils  ad  tempus  liberatus  essem,  contuli  me,  ascito  socio 
M.  Lepido,  ad  P.  Crassum,  virum  mihi  sane  amicissimum  et 
Uteris  humanioribus  mire  deditum,  qui  jam  setate  provectior 
ex  return  turbulentlssimis  tempestatibus  et  occupatioiium  flucti- 
bus,  ad  rus  tanquam  ad  portum  tutissimum  et  quietissimum 
coufugerat :  hie  eo  mode  vixit,  quo  quempiam  deceret  senescere, 
qui  magistratus  amplissimos  et  maximos  reipublicae  honores 
non  sine  summa  laude  gesserat,  et  vitam  non  minus  philosophia 
quam  philosopbiam  urbanitate  morum  exornavit.  Ouem  cum 
invenissemus  sub  quercu  grandaeva  sedentem,  accedimus : 
benisne  et  comiter  ab  ipso  accipimur,  dieque  suaviter  exacto,  et 
animis  corporibusque  victu  et  somno  refectis,  postridie  cum 
sole  expergcfacti  surgimus  :  turn,  Crasso  duce,  situm  villse  qua 
nee  ista  Tusculana  dim  extitit  jucundior,  exploratum  imus  : 
nihil  carte  hujus  loci  varietate  amoenius,  nihil  ad  animum  pure 
tranquillandum  aptius,  nihil  ad  philosophandum  accommoda- 
tius-  undique  umbracula  opaca,  fontes  pellucidi,  gelidse  spe- 
luncse,  rivuli  saxis  immurmurantis  decursus,  et  quies,  et  ami- 
cissima  Philosophise  solitudo  ;  adeo  ut  non  possis  non  pulcher- 
rimum  artis  et  naturae  certamen  admirari :  inter  deambulandum, 
dum  non  minus  oculi  amoenitate  locorum  quam  aures  eloquio  et 
acumine  hospitis  delectantur,  forte  ad  ipsam  illarn  quercum 
perventum  est,  ubi  Crassum  pridie  recubantem  vidimus.  Hie 
ego:  quin  jam  exempla  veterum  sequamur,  et  sub  hac  arbore, 
quse  non  minus  quam  Ciceroniana  ista  Platanus,  dicata  esse 
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Musis  videtur,  in  herbam  nosniet  projiciamus,  ut  disseramus, 
vel  potius  te,  Crasse,  disserentem  audiamus,  de  iis  rebus  qua: 
rationem  habent  ad  instituta  vit?e  et  morum  disciplinam.  Ad 
hxc  Crassus.  Valde  mihi  arridet  h?ec  tua  voluntas-,  namque  ut 
Poetze  verbis  utar,  «  simul  et  jucunda  et  idonea  dicere  vit^e/ 
mihi  nunquam  non  fuit  summae  delectationi :  hue  igitur  sedes 
et  pulvinos  ad  jentaculum  sumendum  ferri  jubeamus.  His 
■autem  dispositis,  ne  te  diutius  morer,  taHs  inter  nos  exorta  est 
oratio. 

Lep.l  Haud  ita  pridem,  ciam  vitam  Grandisoni  a  Richard- 
sono  confictam,  quse  non  virtutis  soliam  sed  vit^e  etiam  praecla- 
rissimum  exhibet  exemplar,  studiose  perlegerem,  non  potui  non 
ita  mecum  reputare,  quod  plus  valeant  istiusmodi  scripta  ad 
hominum  .nores  bene  informandos,  quam  vera  clarissimorum 
virorum,  quse  posteris  tradita  fuerit,  Historia. 

Posth.]  Egregium  scilicet  opus  commemorasti,  et  ingenii 
et  delectationis  plenum,  cujus  ex  uberrimo  fonte  jucundissirnos 
latices  et  ipse  equidem  exhausi ;  nequeo  tamen  tibi  assentiri, 
qui  mores  juventutis  ista  mavis  incude  effingendos  quam  for- 
mandos  ad  normam  veritatis,  et  qui  speculo  vitK  quod  constat  ex 
celeberrimorum  virorum  historia,  confictas  fabulas  et  commenti- 
tias  Heroum  virtutes  anteponis  :  atque  huic  mese  sententiae  eo 
pertinaciias  adh?ereo,quia  nuperrime  Sidnaei  vitam  ab  ornatissimo 
quodam  celeberrim'.:e  nostrse  Academise  alumno  conscriptam  et 
in  lucem  editam  evolvi ;  opus  sane  laudatissimum,  quod,  nisi 
me  fallit  animus,  auctoris  nomen  cum  Herois  immortalitate 
consociatum  ad  seculorum  omnium  memoriam  transmittet. 

Crass.]  Rem  sane  admirabilem  disceptandam  proposuistis ; 
nam  ex  contemplatione  virtutis  ad  virtutem  ipsam  quodam- 
modo  accendimur,  nee  melior  patet  via  ad  nosmet  ipsos  cognos- 
cendos  quam  alios  cognoscere  :  te  vero,  Posthume,  quoniam 
contra  Lepidi  sententiam  tarn  asseveranter  locutus  es,  eam  non 
modo  verbis  sed  argumentis  oppugnare  oportet;  nee  Lepido 
quidem,  quantum  conjectura  assequor,  deerunt  rationes  quibus 
suam  ille  opinionem  defendat. 

Posth.]  Imprimis  igitur,  mi  Lepide,  velisne  heros  iste  tuus 
sit  omnibus  numeris  absolutus  et  omni  ex  parte  politus,  7r«y  er' 
«i\Y^^ilci  7ri7r\c<<r;j.=yov   bk  Jio;  scvoc"  an  prjestantissimam  animi 
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indolem  et  Ingenium  excellens  iis  vitiis  et  infirmitatibus,  quae 
humanse  incidunt  naturx,  ita  temperet  et  misceat,  ut  exemplar 
vitae  atque  morum,  quamvis  probum,  tamen  vere  magis  et  fide- 
liter  exhibeat. 

Lep.]  Apage  omnino  mcdiocritatem  :  sit  ei  benevolentia, 
pietaSj  justitia,  modcstia,  temperantia,  patientia  in  tolerandis 
laboribus,  fortitude  in  voluptatibus  resistendis,  denique  summse 
et  cumulatissimse  virtutes,  ut  e  tam  multiplici  rerum  varietate 
et  uberrimo  isto  acervo,  nemo  non  aliquid  boni  exhauriat,  et 
tanta  vi  virtutis  expugnatus  nequeat  ei  resistere. 

Posth.  1  Laudo  nimirum  ilium  animi  tui  ardorem,  qui  virtu- 
tern  non  sine  spectatissimo  et  stipatissimo  comitatu  in  hominum 
conspectum  prodire  vclis ;  vereor  tamen  ne  tanto  suo  urat 
splendore  et  prasgravet  artes  infra  se  positas  ;  ut  enirn  oculorum 
acies  meridiani  solis  fulgores,  nisi  nebulis  paululum  adumbran- 
tur,  sufFerre  nequit,  ita  humanse  naturse  imbecillitas  ab  ista 
virtutis  specie  animum  avertit,  quse  non  nisi  quadam  divina  luce 
pr^efulget  \  nemo  ad  istum  congressum  parem  se  judicat :  ex- 
emplar quod  ceteris  pi-oponendum  est,  necesse  est  ad  normam 
humanae  naturae  exigatur,  nee,  dum  vitiorum  et  scelerum  turpi- 
tudinem  evitat,  iis  omnino  careat  infirmitatibus  quae  optimo 
cuique  contingunt. 

Lep.l  Id  igitur  perfects  absolutaeque  virtuti  objicis,  quod 
non  convenit  imbecillitati  naturie  nostra  :  nonne  vero  majori 
vitio  laborat  vera  Historia?  quando  si  quis  ad  vitam  celeberrimi 
cuiusquam  viri  conscribendam  sese  accingit,  plerumque  vel  in 
minutiis  indagandis  contemplatione  omnino  indignis  versatur, 
vel  ipsis  etiam  vitiis  ejus  quern  depingit,  non  sine  magno  socie- 
tatis  detrirnento,  virtutis  speciem  inducit. 

Posth.]  At  vero .  non  tam  ex  rei  natura  oriuntur  ista  quam 
ex  pravls  illlus  m-oribus  qui  tali  modo  scripserit  historlam  ;  quae 
quidem  si  ea  sit  quae  ob  infelicem  in  rerum  minutiis  curiosita- 
tem,  aut  turpitudinem  aliquam  sub  virtutis  specie  latentem  lec- 
tione  minias  digna  fuerit,  non  modo  imitationi  sed  contemtui 
omnium  subjicienda  est :  extant  vero  quamplurima  exempla  et 
hodierna  et  antiqua  ab  his  vitiis  omnino  libera,  qualis  est  paulo 
ante  dicta  Sidnaei  vita,  qualis  est  Agricolae,  qualia  sunt  ista 
omni  laude  majora  Plutarchi  opera  •,  argumentum  autem  quoa 
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cvim  tua  pugnat  sententia  non  fortuito  exoritur  sed  e  re  iiasctfur, 
eoque  fortius  pugnat,  quo  tu  splendidius  proferes  exemplar : 
quinetiam  ut  ii  pictores  qui  varias  humani  corporis  partes  omnl 
acie  mentis  quam  accuratissime  inspexerint,  aiiis  necessario 
priEStabunt  qui  magistrorum  opera,  quamvis  exquisitissima, 
imitantur,  sic  non  inepte  judicabimus  plus  eos  esse  profecturos 
qui  vera,  quam  qui  conficta  vit?e  exemplaria  sequuntur  :  fit 
etiam  aliquando  ex  contemplatione  nimis  exactse  pulchritudinis, 
ut  corrumpatur  judicium  potius  quam  mores  emendentur,  ut 
plurlrnis  in  vita  communi  absolutissim^e  vi»tutis  expectatis 
exemplis,  fallamur  et  spe  excidamus,  denique  ut  acriori  acu- 
mine  in  vitiis  obtegendis  quam  in  virtutibus  explorandis  uta- 
mur. 

Ijep.l  Age  vero,  quoniam  me  cogis  fateri,  etiam  in  hujus- 
modi  rebus  adhibendum  esse  modum,  haud  sane  veram  histo- 
riam  confictae  anteferes,  modo  rationi  et  naturae  congruat,  nee 
justas  probabilitatis  fines  transeat. 

Posth.]  Ouidni  vero  ?  nescio  enim  quomodo  hxc  ilia  melioi' 
esse  potest,  multis  in  rebus  deteriorem  esse  facile  percipio. 

Lep.l     Miror  equidem  tam  subito  retusum  esse  istud  ingenii 

tui   solitum   acumen,   qui   non   hoc  intelligis,  quod  in  conficta 

historia  latior  pateat  area  ad  eas  artes    et  ornamenta  excolenda 

quse  animos  legentium  captent  et  illiciant  \  nam  si,  ut  cum  poeta 

loquar, 

Piievis  daiit  criistula  parvis 
Doctcres  elementa  vclint  ut  discere  prima, 

quid  vetat  ut  blandimentis  et  illecebris  virtutem  ipsam  tempere- 
mus,  ut  ii  qui  labiis  etiam  primoribus  dulcedinem  ejus  degusta- 
verint,  ad  earn  avidissime  deglutiendam  ac  devorandam,  si  ita 
dicam,  ferantur  ?  quid  vetat  ut  temporum  varietates,  fortunae 
vices,  perfidias,  proditiones,  virorum  excellentium  ancipites 
variosque  casus  et  exitus  notabiles  depingamus,  qux  habeant 
admirationem,  expectationem,  Isetitiam,  spem,  timorem,  quje 
denique  animum  jucundissirna  lectionis  voluptate  expleant  ?  quid 
vetat  ingenii  lusibus  ita  seria  Philosophix  admiscere  ut  et  ilia 
hinc  dignitatem  et  hsc  illinc  suavitatem  leporemque  hauriant, 
et  mutuo  ita  sese  adjuvent,  ut  habeant  utraque  singulatim  quse 
prius  erant  simul  amborum  ? 
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.^JPosth,]     Ista  orriamentaj  rrihi  crede,  et  veneres  dictioms,  ani- 
muni  potius  distrahunt  quani  pectus  corroborant. 

Lep.]     Quid  ?  potestne  illud  quod  per  se  pulchrum  et  ama- 
bile  est,  deterius  fieri,  ornamentis  adiiibitis? 

Posth.]     Immo ;  quis    non  faciem  formosae    Virginia  vitiari 
cerussa,  non  ornari  arbitraretur  ?  quis  sedificium  Pario  marmore 
extructum  pigraento  oblineret  ?    Virtus   sua  luce   pulcherrima 
effulget,   et  Philosophia   nativo  decore  innixa,    illecebras   istas 
quse  vitioruni  propriores  sunt  fastidit  et  contemnit :  hinc  fertur 
Alcibiades  dixis^e,  Periclis  elaboratas  orationes   et  multa  lima 
perpolitas  non  eum  magnopere  commovere,  Socraticos   autem 
,   scrmoncs  simplices  et  ingenuos  se  sibi  surripere  et  animum  jam 
serenissima  voluptate  perfundere,  jam  victum  ct  expugnatum  ad 
suas,  quas  vellent,  sententias  trahere:  nee  mihi  satis  liquet  cur 
mens,  si   virtutis    et   scientiae    proeceptis    informanda   sit,    tarn 
graviter  agltari,   et  suvsum   deorsumque  inter  spem,  timorem, 
aliosque  animi   vehementissimos   afFectus  sestuare    debeat:  est 
enim  philosophise  avocare   animum  ab  istiusmodi   scriptis  quae 
non  tarn  ad  doctrinam  quam  ad  delectationem  conduntur :   tu 
vero  mihi  non  secus  facere  videris  ac  demens  iste  et  insanus  qui 
venenatis  instrumentis  vulnera  exploraret. 

Lep.]  Concedo  igitur  nihil  profectura,  imo  etiam  nocitura 
esse  ornamenta  immodica  et  nimis  artificiose  elaboratum  scri- 
bendi  genus  :  historia  autem.  ista  plurimvim  certe  valebit,  qua^, 
etsi  omnino  ficta  sit,  irrepit  non  sine  quadam  subtilitate  in 
sensus,  et  animum  pariter  monendo  ac  delectando  docet  quae 
fugienda  sunt,  qua:  petenda. 

Posth.]'  Valeat  iilud  profecto  quantum  valere  potest :  fabu- 
losa  tamen  Historia,  sive  exem.plar  virtutis  divinae  magis  quam 
humanae  praebeat,  sive  res  gestas  IJeroum  quam  ingeniosissime 
instruat  et  miraculis  adornet,  sive  mores  ad  normam  veritatis  et 
ipsa  vita  magistra,  effingat,  non  est  cum  vera  conferenda :  haec 
enim  tantum  auctoritatis  ex  ipsa  veritate  sibi  conciliat,  ut  ani- 
mum lectoris  vehementius  percellat,  et  ei  praecepta,  si  ita  dicam, 
tarn  inusta  et  impressa  relinquat,  ut  firmiter  et  radicitus  inhae- 
reant  necesse  sit,  et  simul  crescant  cum  setate,  et  sola  possint 
cum  vita  ipsa  extingui :  quid  vero  auctoritatis  habent  fabulae  ? 
quid  ista  exempia  aut  prjecepta  qux  a  private  quocunque  viro 
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proferantur  ?  Auctoris  fortasse  ingenium,  varietatem  versico- 
lorem,  rationis  subtilitatem,  vim  TraS^rixj;  ,  leporem  venustum, 
exitus  inopinatos  et  rerum  vices,  admiremur ;  cito  tamen  omnis 
admiratio  cum  memoria  minuitur  et  tandem  evanescit :  sin 
vero  facta  et  dicta  praestantissimorum  hominum,  T'.icmistoclis 
aut  Aristidis,  Sidnvei  vel  Mori,  contemplamur,  animis  simul 
recordantes  eximios  honores,  coronas,  imagines,  titulos,  iis  a 
patria  vel  servata  vel  aucta  et  adjuta  oblatos,  quis  non  lioec,  in- 
quam,  imis  bene  infixa  pectorihus  tenet,  quis  non  ad  virtutis 
et  glorlje  cupidinem  accenditur  ? 

Lep.]  Minime  isti  suum  ingenium  inviderem,  si  quis  hoec 
immotus  legeret  •,  unde  verb  fieri  possit,  ut  majorem  sibi  fidera 
vera  faciant  quam  conficta  virtutis  exempla  ? 

Posth.]  Ouoties  tute  ipse,  mi  Lcpide,  dixisti,  tibi  pr^eclarissi- 
marum  urbium  ruinas  intuenti,  ubi  Heroum  et  Philosophorum 
ossa  requiescerent,  quorum  simulacra  et  sepulchra  religione 
quadam  seculorum  omnium  consecrata  damnosas  vetustatis 
manus  adhuc  efFugissent,  irrepere  quandam  auimi  incredibilem 
oblectationem,  et  vitiorum  humanarumque  voluptatum  fasti- 
dium,  nee  non  glorise  ac  virtutis  tam  vehementem  ardorem,  ut 
in  iis  assequendis  nihil  non  ferendum  arbitrareris  ?  "  Movemur, 
nescio  quo  modo"  (ait  princeps  veterum  Philosophorum)  "  locis 
Ipsis  in  quibus  eorum  quos  diligimus  aut  admiramur  insunt 
vestigia :  me  quidem  ipsae  illje  Athenae  non  tam  operibus  mag- 
nificis  exquisitisque  antiquorum  artibus  delectant,  quam 
recordatione  summorum  virorum,  ubi  quisque  habitare,  ubi 
sedere,  ubi  disputare  solitus  sit,  studioseque  eorum  etiam 
sepulchra  contemplor."  Si  igitur  mutre  imagines,  si  marmorea 
busta,  si  loca  ipsa  qua  fiorueruut  olim  magnanimi  viri,  mentem 
glori3e  stimulis  concitant,  eamque,  etsi  vitiorum  sit  illecebris 
irretita,  moUiunt  et  virtutis  dominationi  subjiciunt,  quanto  vehe- 
mentiiis  commoveamur  necesse  est  cum  eorum  vita  oculis  pate- 
facta  sit,  cum  verba  audiamus,  ciim  res  gestas  videamus,  cum 
ipsorum  pene  animum,  qui  melius  Hominem.,  quam  figura  cor- 
poris exprimit,  cernamus  et  intelligamus  ?  Uno  igitur  omnium 
consensu  extinct?e  virtuti  debetur  admiratio -,  at  quam  majora 
commoda  ab  ista  admiratione  expectanda  sunt  quie  ratio  suadet 
et  Veritas  confirmat,  quam  ex  iis  animi  afFectibus  quos  vana  et 
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fabulosoe  virtutis  excitant  imagines  !  mihi  sane  persuasissimiim 
est  in  iabiis  veritatis  suadelam  sessitare ;  nee  mea  ipsius  memo- 
ria,  ne  sit  arroganter  dictum,  cito  elapsura  esse  arbitror  omnia 
ilia  illustrissima  exempla  patientise,  glorise,  temperantise,  forti- 
tudinis,  quae  in  evolvendis  cum  veteris  tum  hodiernae  historiae 
voluminibus,  contemplari  semper  Iretatus  sum,  aemulari  arde- 
bam :  sin  vero  tu  in  sententia  permanes,  nee  rudi  meo  et  in- 
scito  argumentandi  modo  credendum  existimas,  Crassum  nos- 
trum, cujus  experieutije  et  philosophise  parendum  esse  non 
negabis,  ad  hunc  nodum  solvendum  appellemus.  I 

Lep.]  Nihil  opus  est  neque  Crassi  neque  alius  cujusvis 
argumentis  ad  tuam  opinionem  stabiliendam,  neque  me  tanta 
inhumanitas  tenet,  ut  quod  veritati  oppugnat  vel  ab  argumentis 
abhorret,  id  velim  declamationibus  iniquissime  defendere:  sane 
vero  me  pcenitebit  hujus  mese  tam  promte  cantata;  palinodiae, 
si  Crassum  imped iat  quo  minus  hanc  rem  enucleate,  ut  solet, 
et  ingeniose  disserendo  illustret,  et  ex  sua  copia  ea  depromat 
quae  sint  nobis  oblectamento  pariter  et  delectationi. 

Crass.]  Durus  omnino  et  vere  crassus  viderer,  si  meas 
cogitationes  abditas  animo  et  reconditas  pvemerem,  qui  tantam 
ex  vestra  dimicatione  voluptatem  susceperim  •,  idque  praesertim 
cum  iis  scriptis  quae  vitas  illustrissimorum  virorum  exprimunt, 
a  tenero  ungui  animum  et  studium  contulerim :  n^c  certe  mirum 
existimabitis  quod  causam  veritatis  agere  decrevero.  In  primis 
annis  anteaquam  aetas  et  experientki  judicium  confirmaverint, 
mens  adhuc  immatura  nescit  conficta  ista  exemplaria  vitae  cum 
naturae  archetypis  conferre,  et  vaide  delectatur  facinoribus  auda- 
cissimis,  absolutissima  virtute,  fortitudine  plusquam  humana  : 
sed  una  cum  annorum  incremento  et  cognitione  rerum,  incre- 
bresclt  quoddam  fastidium  immodicac  exuberationis  quae  a  natura 
abhorret,  et  dum  vitas  hominum  in  rebus  politicis,  in  militarl 
scientia,  in  philosophise  curriculo,  in  studio  virtutis  clarissimo- 
rum  perlegimus,  quicquid  absurdum  est,  quicquid  fieri  nequit, 
ex  animis  tandem  ejicimus,  et  fallaciae  blanditiis  obturatis  auri- 
bus,  ad  veritatem  ipsam  tanquam  vita  ducem  et  morum  emen- 
datricem  confugimus :  sunt  autem  qui  hoc  verae  objiciunt  his- 
toriae,  quod  non  semper  praemia  quaesita  meritis  virtuti  persol- 
vuntur,  nee   sceleratos  homines  et  turpitudine  inquinatissimos 
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ea  certa  supplicla  manent  qus  vaganti  licentiae  frsena  injlciant,  et 
adversa  fortuna  laborantibus  vires  addant  et  solatium  ministrent; 
hinc  ad  confictas  fabulas  confugiuiit,  qua  virtutem,  postquara 
satis  superque  vit:e  casibus  et  periculis  exercita  fuerit,  summa 
et  perfectissima  felicitate  coronant,  vitium  autem  ab  isto  honoris 
fastigio  penitiis  dejiciunt,  in  quod  auxliio  vis,  fraudis,  injurise, 
perveuerat :  hi  autem  exitus  non  necessario  postulautur  ;  immo 
contemplantibus  nobis  bonorum  infelices  pr^ecipitesque  casus, 
et  Socratis  et  Catonis  mortem,  vel  Belisarii  paupertatem  do- 
lentibus,  acrior  subit  animos  vitiorum  detestatio  et  certior  fiducia 
diem  illam  miseris  mortalibus  aliquando  effulsuram  esse,  quae 
virtutem,  quamvis  humanis  aberrarit  lionoribus,  asterna  et  incor- 
rupta  gloria  donabit. 

Ouinetiam  in  librorum  delectu,  spectandum  est  ad  ea  studia 
qua;,  ut  fit,  ex  ipsa  lectione  tanquam  ex  fonte  derivata,  postea 
meiitem  occupant:  si   quis  igitur  fabulosze  Historise  blandimen- 
tis  et  allectationibus  anlmum  dederit,  banc  solam  plerumque  in 
deliciis  habet,  severiora  doctrince  et  philosophice  studia  fastidit, 
•  insanit  potius  Heroic32   laudis   cupidine    qu?\m   verte   dignitatis 
amore  ardet,  et   animum  non  raro  inquiuat  et  corrumpit  ista 
libellorum    farragine,    quibus    jam   nostrse   gemunt   columnje  : 
quicunque  autem  contra  in  celeberrimorum  hominuxii  vitis  in- 
spiciendis  subsecivas  horas  consumserit,  graviores  conferet  ple- 
rumque   ad  eas  artes,  scientias,  virtutes  denique  adipiscendaSj 
unde  ipsi  tarn  clari  extitere :  cum  animus  persona:  amore   in- 
flammatur,  avide  omnia  deglutit  qux  cum   ea  sint  conjuncta ; 
ad  ipsa  loca  se  convertit  ubi  natus  heros  et  cducatus  sit,  leges  et 
instituta  patriae  scrutari  vult,  mores  populi  et  etiam  linitlmarum 
gentium  consuetudines  cognoscere,  earum   in  re  militari  scien- 
tiam  et  in  politica  solertiam  Investigare,  clarissimos  viros  qui  in 
eadem  setate  viguerint  deprehendere,  denique  artium  et  doctrinse 
monumenta  ex  tenebris  eruere  et  in  lucem  et  conspectum  homi- 
num  proferre :  ciam   vero   fabulosam    percurramus    historiam, 
nulla  rerum  investigatio  sese  animis  ofFert,  et  quamvis  afFectus 
animi  excitentur,  caput  indoctum  relinquitur-,  s^pissime  autem 
a  vita  Philosophi  ad  opera  ejus  investiganda  nosmet  converti- 
mus,  unde  hsec  inter  alia  addiscamus,  optandam  magis  esse  vita; 
sequabilitatem  quam  principum  amicitias,   et  rationis  dotes  for- 
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tunse  anteponendas  muneribus  j  quin  et  solertissimum  Ingenium 
iiisignibus  vitils  contaminatum,  magnanimitatem  cum  nimia 
arnbitione  conjunctam,  avaritiam  politica  adjutam  solertia,  invi- 
diam audacia  armatam  et  populari  furore  incensam,  omnes 
leges  turn  humanas  turn  divinas  confundere  et  sanctissima  justi- 
tiae  claustra  penitus  perfringere.  Mea  igitur  sententia  confictis 
fabulis  anteferenda  est  vera  historia;  "  ac  sine  dubio"  (ut  Cice- 
ronis  oratioiii  tanquani  adjutamento  innitar)  "  vincit  imitationem 
Veritas  •,"  ilia  enim,  si  ita  dicam,  prjecepti,  hsec  exempli  vice 
fungitur  ;  ilia,  si  admirationem  legentium  excitet,  memoria  cito 
excidit,  haec  autem  et  judicium  captat  et  radicitus  animo  inhse- 
ret :  plura  quidem  dicerem,  nisi  satis  ad  demonstrandum,  ad 
delectandum  fortasse  nimis  jam  locutus  essem. 

His  ita  dictis,  mi  Terentiaiie,  surreximus  j  Crassus  et  Lepidus 
diversi  abeunt :  ipse  quam  celerrime  domum  repeto,  et  scrinia 
posco,  hsec  tibi  colloquia  scripturus,  unde,  nisi  me  mea  maxime 
fallit  opinio,  facile  cuivis  pateat^  virtutem  veritate,  veritatem 
virtute  iilustrari. 


Remarks  on  the  Afitique  Ring. 

To  THE  Editor  of  the  Classical  Journal. 

Sir,  _. 

In  your  last  number  of  the  Classical  Journal, 

we  observed  the  account  of  a  curious  ring  lately  found  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  Barnard  Castle.  The  drawing  of  the  ring  as 
sent  to  you  has  certainly  been  misplaced.  Supposing  your 
sketch  of  it  stands  in  the  order  of  1,2,3,  4,  5,  6,  7,  8,  we  con- 
jecture that  the  regular  position  of  the  divisions  runs  thus, 
7,  8,  1,  2,  3,  4,  5,  6.  The  inscription  on  the  2nd,  4th,  6th,  and 
8th  globules  stands  in  the  following  order  :  {u^  jljg  which  is 
the  common  abbreviation  of  Sanctus  Jesus.  Concerning  the 
monogram  tllC  we  refer  to  the  Gentleman's  Magazine,  vol.  37. 
p.  444.  vol.  44.  p.  333.  vol.  64.  p.  414.  The  device  on  the 
seventh  globule  in  your  arrangement  which  we  make  the  first, 
exactly  corresponds  with  a  piece  of  stained  glass  in  the  ancient 
church  of  WyclifFe,  and  represents  Jesus  on^  the  Cross  m  the 
arms  of  God.  The  third  is  Jesu?  triumphing  over  death,  or  St. 
Michael  over  the  devil.  Concerning  the  fifth  and  seventh,  you. 
Sir,  conjecture  rightly. 

Richmondi  Yorkshire,  JUFENES. 
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To  THE  Editor  of  the  Classical  Journal. 
Sir, 

1  possess  a  copy  of  Viger's  Greek  idoms  from  the 
press  of  Roger  Daniel,  our  University  Printer,  in  1647.  To 
the  Index  inclusive  with  the  proper  Finis,  it  differs  not  from 
another  copy,  which  belongs  to  a  young  friend  of  mine.  But 
by  way,  I  suppose,  of  helping  an  article  of  bad  sale  against  rival 
printers,  R.  D.  has  added  as  they  stand  in  the  book  before  me, 
forty  pages  of  extra  matter,  unnumbered  and  without  the  sheet 
marks.  Eighteen  of  these  pages  contain  acute  observations, 
additional  to  those  of  Viger ;  which  Hoogeveen  has,  in  brackets, 
incorporated  with  the  text  of  his  edition;  and  to  which  the 
author  puts  this  remarkable  subscription — 

In  the  remaining  two  and  twenty  pages  is  printed  that  treatise  on, 
accents,which  in  like  manner  Hoogeveen  adopts  at  the  close  of  his 
edition.  I  have  heard,  that  Professor  Porson  recommended  this 
treatise  to  his  ADOLESCENTES,  as  the  very  best  they  could 
consult,  uf  jprohahilem  sibi  accentmim  7iofitia7n,  quam  maturrime 
compararent.'  An  excellent  friend  of  ours,  now  no  more,  on 
my  telling  this  to  him,  remarked,  that  it  might  be  a  very  good 
account  of  the  matter,  but  certainly  a  very  tedious  one ;  which 
is  the  truth,  sure  enough. 

R.  D.  in  introducing  these  supplemental  pages — • 

<!f  Lectoribus.  Hactenus  incubuit,  &c.— never  notices  at 
all  the  Addenda  to  Viger,  but  speaks  thus  of  the  tract  on 
Accents — Vigero  alium  adjunximus  qui  accentuum  rationem 
in  leges,  quam  fieri  potest,  pauculas  cornpendifecit. 

It  is  singular,  that  Hoogeveen,  who  states  his  having  collated 
the  editions,  of  Paris  1644-,  of  Leiden  1680,  and  of  Strasburg 
1708,  should  have  been  utterly  ignorant  of  this  edition  oi 
Roger  Daniel,  and  its  Addenda.     He  would  not  else  have  said 


R.  P.  ad  Me'ieam,  v.  1. 

Vol.  it.  No.  yiii. 
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in  his  Preface, — <*  Retinui  etiamjquse  a  viro  quodam  docto  addita 
in  Leidensi  editione  his  signis  [     ]  inclusa  inveniuntur." 

Of  the  treatise  on  Accents,  Hoogeveen  takes  not  the  slightest 
notice  -,  but  finding  it  probably  in  the  Leiden  edition,  considered 
it  as  an  heir-loom  of  the  book,  and  gave  himself  no  pains  about 
the  matter. 

Can  any  of  your  readers  develope  for  us  the  author  of  the 
Addenda,  and  of  the  Accentual  Treatise  ?  He  who  can,  and 
will,  shall  have  the  thanks  of  your  Correspondent, 

North  Sheen,  Nov.  18.1811.  SIDNE  YENSIS. 


INSCRIPTION. 


1  HE  following  Inscription  was  copied  by  me  in  the  year  1805j 
at  Ephesus.  It  has  never  yet  been  published.  It  is  on  a  stone  at 
the  upper  part  of  the  Arch  standing  near  the  Stadium,  at  Ephesus. 
The  situation  of  it  is  such,  that  I  was  enabled  to  copy  it  only  with 
great  difficulty,  assisted  by  my  servant  and  Janissary. 

TOMNHMEIONKAIHKATATTOTKAMAPA 

KAIHYnOTHNKAMAPANSOPOSKAIOnEPIKEI 

NENOSnEPIBOAOSKAIAIKATAToTnEPIBOAOT 

SOPOIATOKAITAENTOSTOTnEPIBOAOTnANTA 

ESSTINOjAABIASAAA. 

**  The  Sepulcre  and  the  vaulted  Chamber  near  it,  and  the 
Sarcophagus  under  the  Chamber,  and  the  surrounding  inclosure, 
and  the  two  Sarcophagi  near  the  inclosure,  and  every  thing  within 
the  inclosure,  belong  to  Flavia  Ada." 

,  A  letter  was  erased  in  the  fourth  line  aiter  20POI :  I  have 
supplied  the  A. 

There  is  a  repetition  of  the  Sigma  in  the  first  word  of  the  fifth 
line :  and  the  word  Atfa  in  the  same  line  occurs  in  Strabo,  where 
iie  is  speaking  of  Halicarnassus. 

ROBERT  WALFOLE. 
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IVIr.  Ives,  in  his  Journey  from  Persia  to  England^ 
(p.  239.)  says :  "  We  still  see  great  numbers  of  cattle  grazing 
on  each  side  of  the  river,  and  also  observed  a  boy,  (Arab,  I 
suppose)  crossing  it  on  the  backs  (f  buffaloes ;  he  shifted 
himself  from  the  back  of  one  of  these  beasts  to  another  with 
great  dexterity,  as  often  as  he  found  it  necessary  for  the  order 
and  better  conducting  of  his  herd  :  this  extraordinary  feat  of 
activity  put  me  in  mind  of  that  passage  in  the  15th  Book  of 
Homer's  Iliad,  where  a  man  is  represented  as  managing  four 
horses  at  once,  and  leaping  from  the  back  of  one  to  another  at 
full  speed :" 

cof  §'  or  avrjP  'tTTTTOKTi  JcsA>3T(?=<v  Bv  sld'jo;, 

oVt',   Ittei  sk  TToXeoov  irlcrvpctg  (rvvasigeToci  'iTnrovg, 

<Tz6ug  ?ji  TTsoloio  ju-sya  TrpoTi  oc(rTO  S»>;t«<, 

KciO<pooov  xaS'  o'^ov  ttoXss;  ts  I  QYj^(ra,VTO 

uvep-c,  Y^A  yvvulx:;'   oV  ti/,-7islov  acr^uXsg  a.U\ 

dpwcrxcav,  aXXoT   Itt'  «AAov  ix[^si(5;Tai,   ol  ^s  TrsTOVTCU' 

wg  Alag  ettj  tioXKo.  Qoa.UjV  ixpici  vrjaiv 

^oWa,  iJ.axpci  jSi/Sar,   (tcuvij  di  ol  alSsp''  (xav;v. 

(B.  15.1.679.  Ed.Heyne.) 

As  the  shepherd,  in  the  extract  from  Mr.  Ives's  Travels, 
Vaults  from  the  back  of  one  buffalo  to  the  back  of  another 
buffalo  for  the  better  management  of  his  herd,  so  the  man, 
in  the  passage  of  Homer,  shifts  his  seat  from  one  horse  to 
another  horse,  not  merely  to  amuse  the  spectators,  but  to 
conduct  the  animals  the  better.  I  suppose  that  the  man  went 
to  some  public  pasture  near  a  city  to  bring  these  horses  ;  for 
Homer  says  : 

Ittsi   'EK   nOAEftN  Tr/crupaj  crvvaslgsrai  iWovj, 

g-Buac  'EK  IlEJIOIO  [liya  -Trpor)  oi^ru  Oi>]'r«j, 
Xaoi^opov  xci^   oSov. 
The  man  did  not  collect  the  spectators  for  the  purpose  of 
exhibiting  to  tliem  his  feats  of  activity  j  but,  as  he  had  to  pass 
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along  the  public  road,  he  must  necessarily  be  seen  and  admired 
by  them : 

Pope,  in  his  translation,  limits  the  man  to  fo7ir  horses,  but 
Homer  mentions  no  particular  number  j  but  it  is  evident,  that 
the  shepherd,  whom  Mr.  Tves  saw,  crossed  more  than  four ; 
for  he  says,  that  he  did  it  as  often  as  was  necessary  for  the 
order  and  better  conducting  of  his  herd.  Potter,  in  his  Grecian 
Antiquities,  (vol.  ii.  p.  IS.)  says:  "  aiJ^^iTrmi,  sometimes,  by 
mistake,  or  corruption,called  aviTnroi  (II.  O.  v.  684.)  v/ere  such, 
as  for  conveniency  had  two  horses,  on  which  they  rode  by 
turns  :  they  were  sometimes  termed  jTrcraywyol,  dux.  to  aysiv  'iTnroVf 
because  they  led  one  of  their  horses,  which  was  not  a  late 
contrivance,  but  practised  soon  after  the  heroical  times,  as 
appears  from  Homer's  mentioning  it,  (Pollux,  loc.  cit.) 

OgMflTxcov  aKkOT    Itt'  a\Xov  u!j!,sl^?.rxt,  ol  Ss  TrarovTai." 

Hence  it  appears,  that  both  Pollux,  and  Potter  seem  to  have 
supposed  that  Homer  was  speaking  of  a  military  practice, 
and  alluding  to  the  desultores  ;  but  I  must  confess,  that  I 
do  not  see  how  they  are  justified  in  making  such  a  con- 
clusion. 

The  intelligent  Mr.  Heber  says  in  a  note,  in  the  Travels  of 
Dr.  Clarke,  (p.  582.) :  "  I  had  an  opportunity  of  seeing  two 
'Noguy  !Jiepltenl-hoys,  who   were  galloping  their  horses  near 
Koslof,  and  who  showed  an  agility  and  dexterity,  which  were 
really  surprising  ;  while  the  horse  was  in  full  speed,  they  sprung 
from  their  seats,    stood  upright   on  the  saddle,  leapt  on  the 
ground,  and  again  into  the  saddle,  and  threw  their  whips  to 
some  distance,  and  caught   them  up  from  the  ground :  what 
was  more  remarkable,  we  ascertained  that  they  were  merely 
shepherds,  and  that  these  accomplishments  were  not  extraordi- 
nary."     I   shall  conclude  these   remarks    with  informing  the 
reader,  that  he  will  find  in  Mr.  Ives's  Travels  (p.  272.)  a  very 
full  account  of  the  Gereed,  an  equestrian  exercise  of  the  Turks, 
which  is  an  extraordinary  specimen  of  dexterity  and  agility. 

Trinity  Collegey  Camhidge,  E.  H.  BARKER. 

Feb.  2,  1811. 
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IN  uESCHYLI  CANTUS 
CHORICOS  TENTAMINIS  NOVI  SPECIMEN, 


NO.    1. 


X  OST  ea,  quae  de  Clioricis  Cantibus  ^schyleis  haud  ita  pridem 
disseruit  Burneius,  Viri  aliquot  non  Indocti  ad  eandem  fere  Spartam 
adornandam  accesserunt.  Inter  quos  facile  principatum  tenet 
Elmsleius.  Is  enim,  e  cujus  manu  fei-unt  Censuram  editionis 
^schyli  Promethei  Blomfieldo  procurat.t;  literis  esse  mandatam  in 
Ephemeride  Literaria  Edinburgensi,  luculento  sane  exemplo  com- 
monstravit,  quanta  locis  jEschyli  tenebricosis  lux  potuerit  afFerri, 
si  quis  Cantus  Choricos  metiendi  rationem  invenerit  probatam. 
Virum  de  parente  Tragicorum  prsclare  meritum  velle  sequi  videntur 
tres  Critici  recentiores.  At  ex  his,  qui,  ne  longo  quidem  intervallo, 
Elmsleium  sequi  nequeunt,  novissimus  Criticus,  in  Ephemeride 
modo  dicta  Censuram  agens  Tentaminis  Burneiani,  licet  omnes 
iEschyli  fabulas  superstites,  non  leviter  ille  quidem  sed  data  opera, 
tractaverit,  parum  tamen  inde  yEschylo  emolumenti,  neque  multum 
gloriae  sibi  reportavit ;  neque  super  alios  mihi  sapere  videtur. 
Feliciori,  necne,  successu,  ipse  ceteris  praestare  videar,  systemata 
modo  non  omnia  apud  -^schylum  Monostrophica  in  Antistrophica 
redigere  aggressurus,  judicium  esto  lectoris  metricarum  rerum 
periti. 

In  fabularum  ordine  vulgato  primum  locum  habet  Prometheus ; 
qui  tamen  levissimum  negotium  facesset,  si  quidem  Elmsleius  Anti- 
spasticum  Systema  unicum  paulo  longius  in  carmen  Antistrophicum 
disponi  jussit.  Quoniam  autem  non  omnis  ipse  in  partes  Elmsleii 
accedo,  ad  meum  quoque  modulum  v.  574-.  et  sqq.  scribendos 
exhibebo.     Interim  duo  systemata  prascedentia  apponere  juvat. 

V.  425.  a-rp.   y  .  uynerr^,   y  . 

M.0VOV  TT^OB-Si)!  uXXov  Iv  /3«2  5rovT<05  K^vaeiiv, 

Xvfmti;  dccfiivr  ciKHftdToi^  trrsvu  ^vfo?,   av^TTtTvuv 

Ttroiv  iiiriaof.ixv,  'oi  »'.-  xeXettioi;  ^v^ot;  vTro/S^^f^n 

ev^ciiiov  T£  TToAey  429        uyvofvraiv  vrcraf^otv 

TTOvoii  vTreo-nvMi^u.  c-tsvovc-o  osAyof  e'mrpoy. 

In  V,  425.  vulgatum  Sii  rectius  abest.     In  v.  426.  -rimi  ^atfiivr 
KKXftxvTod'-roig    Ttrxvx    Xvf^xi?.      MS.    Colb.    1.     ci^eiftxvro^iToti :     qua 

lectio  orta  e  v.  151.  rcua-y  i^xfAxvrohroKri  Av|W«<5  originem  dedit  voci 

O  VTOOlTOtg 

aKxutcurc^roi?  sic   i  ««jtc«To<5.     Mox  post  6tMV  ponitur '^ArAavfl*,  et  pOSt 
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Timq  ponltur  y.^draiov :  utraque  vox  e  gl.  nascitur.  Denique 
vulgato  vdrcii  admisso,  syntaxis  laborat.  Ilo'vai;  e.  v.  426.  hue 
retrahltur :  quod  facll-'  in  m-ron;  delabi  potuit,  prassertim  cum 
vTaa-Tivii^it  in  if^o/icccrTd^ii  apud  Rob.  mutatum  esset.  Redde 
Qui  se^nper  sub  eminens  rohur  Deornm  et  polum  ccelesiem  laboribus 
gemit.  Qui  plures  hujus  Epodi  distribuendi  modos  legere  velit, 
is  adeat  Hermannum  Observatt.  Critt.  §.  1.  Criticum  in  Quarterly 
Rev.  No.  IX.  et  V.  D.  Edinburgh  Rev.  No.  XXXV.  e  quibus  alter 
aliud  systema  v.  899.  et  sqq.  in  Antistrophicam  formam  redigere 
conatus  est,  ad  mentem  Elmsleii ;  sed  uterque  fallitur.  Est  revera 
Epodus,  sed  misere  vocibus  glossematicis  scatet.  Ibi  manifest© 
legendum  est  M»^e  x-^mra-ovuv  cLipvarov  'iu^f^x  7r^o(r^^etx,at  fCi'  'A-XoMf^oi  cat 
yE  TraMfiog,  UTTi^uTOi  YyA^o?  :   cf.  Choeph.  599.  UTTi^uTog  I'^&ig,   et  Suppl. 


V.  566.  <rr^.  » . 

'E't^w>ie)i"A^y6v  '/Yiyivoui,  e(,}.iv  u 
t^S,  i^o,Sovucit 
iitropua-ci  /BovTxv' 
%^/s;  rti  ctu  fAi 
rclXxivety  oicrT^o;        *     *     *      570 


ov  tiicl  kxt6xvc]itcc  yccia  K,tli6i(, 

ec>.Xci  ia,v  rciXxtiixi 

x.vvy,yirit  ass  575 

"TrXuvx  Ti  vvia-riv  uvx  y»y 


Hasc  excipit   (tt^.  /S'.  et,  quatuor  senariis  interpositis,  ^vt^tt^.  /3. 
quod  carmen  Antistrophicum  primus  detexit  Elsmleius. 

kxrKrmp.  ji  . 
I  CI .  To&iv  ifi«v  <rv  Trxrpo?  ovoti  xttvik;  ; 

ii-TTl  f^Ol  601 

TX  uayipx  rii  'j>y  T<j  xpx  y^ ,  u  rxAxg, 


V.  578.  <rr^.  /3'. 

iiTTo  Ss  x-ajpoz^XxFTDi  oTe/Ser  06v«| 
^•/,irxi, 

VTTvadorxv  vouov  zroTrot  lai,  lo). 
rrx  fi  xyovT ,  u  -n-oTroi, 
f/iA'iTrXc.voi  "TvXx'ixi  ;  582 

t/  7r«T£  ,«■    0)  KpOVii  TTuT  71  TTOTl  TXi<ra 

oviTiZv,  h  7rr,/Aovxti ; 
clcrTpyiXxTf  ol  d>iy/Axri  oitXxixv 
TxpccKOTTov  didi  Titpiii  ;  587 

rrvpi  (Ai  <pAs|ov  q  X^mi  xdXv^ov  ^ 

XOVTIOli 

^xx.io't  flitfj  ,Sopciv ;  ftYidi  /Aot  (p$dvii- 

■>       t         "     y.   "^ 
«-)1?  tvyi^,xre>)v  avaz,    aonv  f*,i 

•fraX-jTrXxvoi  irXxyxi  592 

^/iyv^yciKXir  .  ova   i^a) 

ftaSiiv  oTTvi  vi-ifAoixi  «Xv|«.  594- 


T6JV  rxXxiTTupo))  a>d 

iTVfiX   TTpOG-SpOli';  ; 

.  /  111  .\ 

Sioc-vrov  TS  voa-flv  uvoi^xs-Xi,  » 

fiXpXiVlt  fiS  ■^^lOVTX   JCeVTg- 

VKiPTi/jfAxruv  oi  vyi<rri<riv  aixuxti 

Xx/ipoa-uroi  &JOi  y   iiXSav, 

iTiKOToia-i  f^tiOitrt  oxuii(rx*  ovp- 

oxifiovuv 

tic,  rivig,  oi   iyu,  ot  iyio,  f^oyoXi- 

e-tv  ;    uXXx  f^oi  ra^wj  liKjA/ig^o^ , 

jLtxKov  voirov  ;    oiT^sv  iiTri^  oi(r8x. 


607 


611 


615 


xXviii  <p6'.yfAX  rxi  fiovxi^u  TTxpSivov  ;        Bpoa  ^px^s  rx  du<r7rX<x.va)  Tirx^Shea. 
jpp,  7r*5  xtA.  usque  ad  yvftvx^irui,       UV.  Xi\oi  xtX.  usque  ad  Tl^oftviizeir. 
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In  584.  Vulgo  iv^uy.  Aid.  A^uv.  Ipse  dedi  l^uy.  V.  585.  Pro 
iilficcTi  Guelph.  ^ily^cccTi.  Scriba  voluit  ^^y^ocn :  cf.  606.  xeyTP««c-« : 
quod  perinde  est.  v.  607.  Vulgo  (potruXioic-iv  Aid.  <pvT«A£o(r<t. 
Unde  erui  (piv  t«7o-§'  uXtK.  Hesych.  "A  A)!?,  -xXdvAi :  cf.  -/Eschyl. 
Suppl.  572.  emendatum  in  Classical  Journal,  No.  V.  p.  191. 
V.  609.  Vulgo  deest  uoi.  Id  ^  versu  strophico  reposui ;  vid.  Herman. 
Observ.  Critt.  p.  130.  V.  Q15.  Vulgo  itxiu)/'  at  (Miiuv  cum  '?roikh 
commutatum  saspius  teste  Brunckio  ad  Trachin.  673.  hie  unice 
verum  reddit  responsum  Promethei  ?r«v  o,  vi^  %§^'^£'?  MA0EIN. 
Mox  Aid.  rl  f,ik  yQ^vi.  Ipse  dedi  ftiiri  y_,^vt.  Homericam  vocem  ^»it< 
(II.  i'.  3l6.)  ^schylus  non  esset  indignatus,  si  lusisset  in  ea  de 
Promethei  cognomine;  cui  similis  est  lusus  in  v.  18.  TJj?  hg^io^ovXov 
Gsf/.i^oi  eilTTvMHTA  TTcti.  Usurpatur  ft?iT<v  infr.  v.  907.  et  in  Soph. 
Antig.  164. 

In.  S.  C.  Theb.  v.  78.  et  sqq.  extat  carmen  quod  omnes  praeter 
Botheum  pro  Monostrophico  habere  videntur.  In  Botheana  quldem 
editione  Antistrophicum  ivyjrxi  uvcct,  sed  more  Botheano  Antistro- 
phicum.  Excipi  tamen  duo  fortasse  loca  debent,  in  quibus  a 
vero  non  longc  distat  Magdeburgensis.     Ipse  equidem  sic  lego. 

V.   78.  (TTP.   «'.  «VT<0-rg.   X  . 


Spiouui  rot 

(p«/3s^(i  fAiyxX  ot,y;/C  fitkTrxt  trTPctri? 
o-TpdroTTiaov  ttoXv  Xnrav  80 

eciSi^t'x  xovtg  fAi  Triiki  (pxnjT 
xvcivdoi  cx^Ki  irvfici;  ayyeAej* 

10)  ici>  uXiva-y.Ti  hot  6lcif  r 

a§0|ttsvav  X.XX.OV  (iox  THyiuv  89 

vzTi^,-  o  Mly.MtJ'Trt';  o^vvtxi,  Xix^ 

ivrpiTTyig  Itt]  VTohiv  aiux.m' 

6i^  ^  hxi  92 

aicoviT  7]  avx  xKovir  aa-TTiduv  XTf^rev; 

■TTBTrXuv  xx'i  (!-ri(f>i6/y,  u  99 

ftil   iZv,  TTOT    cifAi^t  hhxv  s|0|tt£V  ; 

dx7ftav  iTTta'  ivi  TrriXty, 

TTcir   iSov  yxy  (piXyiTuv  106 

iioi  7ro?i.i<rs-«uyot  ^6ovo^ 

toin  Tsrx^hvuy  txeTtov  hly,w 

BtvXOTVVX?  VTiP' 


IX^lfAVXi 

TnotoTrXcKTV'Tre';  ySo«  ^pifATrrtTXt 

iv  WFty.  fi^'.flU  T    X-  85 

fixiftXKiTov  oiaxv  baxro?  oeorvxcv' 
Ae»?  uoi  fiT  TT^oa^ofAOi;  /V^rorecj 

xyTirrp.  /3  . 
t/s  x^x  fvs-irxi  t/j  «§   iTTx^y-iCru  ; 

TTOTipX  oiJT    iyu  TTi^l'^eCrii)  /3gJT») 

axtftovuy,  ividpot  ftxKXPii  ;   XKfAX- 
^ii'  rl  f4,iXXcfiiy  ^^ir'im  i^strSxi 
uyxFroyot  J  97 

uynarp.  y . 
KrvTret    ^t^e^KX,    vxrxyoy    ov^   hit 

n'  fS^i'i  ;    TT^O^iXrUi  102 

yxTxv  TTxXxiy^iov ,  Apyii,  rxv  rixy. 

xyrif^r^.  V . 
«AA   (a  -TTxri^  Ziv  110 

TretvTeAe?  7r«»T»j  «§»)|- 
ov  xp'/iuy  xXu^iy, 
tcZ/^x  yxp  TTipt  TrroXiv 
ooyuoXi^uv  uvopuy  KX^xd^ii    TTvexTi. ' 
'A^ioi;  o^otiUoy,  115 
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uov  x,vKXoZvru,i  oct.'taiv 

xtyvpovTXt  (po0oy  ^eiXivai'  119 


S5rT    Ciy»iV6pig   TTgSTTaV- 

rej  TT^OTrci^  (TT^tHTOv  cxyeiti  121 

etDTicrrp.  r  . 
^o^tu,  novTOfAidiLiv,  lyriXvcriv  ^i^ou' 


126 
133 


(pvXec^ov  Tt  ZFoXiv 


130 


crcti  (Ti  6it)z.X\jroi<rt 

■n-iXet<^of6itriei,  137 

J)TO/S«V  UP^CiTUV  Ufi^t  ToXiv  kXvo). 
w  ;roTVJ  '  Hg«.  1  i5 

"A^iif^t  cplXx' 

^AVptrt\iX-'CTO<;  xldvip  tTrif^xfiiTXi' 


uvricrrp. 


Kxi  (TV  AvKiioi;  c(Mx\ 

ox  a>  AiiKuoi 

crpxTce  yivav  (mvuv 

aiirxi'   <rv  T  ut 

Axrcyrjux  x.avpx  142 

Tol    iVTVKxl^OV. 

xvrta-r^.  >) . 
atcptliaXtiiv  0    iTrxX^iav  XiSxg  sVvETtfJ, 
u  (pix'  A-TToXXov, 

x-ftyxlioi;  iv  TrvXxi?  ^xXKihiruv  (tukivv. 
fAc-.KXip     Oyy-x  154 

XXI  TTOAif-ioio  K^xvro^  Aioiiv  riXti 


rl  TToXii  x^uy.i  ■7rd(r^ii,  t/  yiv^a-irxi  ;       iv  fx,ci'^ai<ri  6'  xyvov,  TfoXzai  aivxtriTf 
■jrci  o'  ST«  TeAoj  i-pruya  hoi ;         1 50       iTTcizirvXov  soej  Ixtl'citv. 


158 


XVTITT^  B-'. 


id)  (PiXoi  oxtfievii 
XvtI^^  ufi<pi/2xvTii  vroXtv 
dii^xd  ag  (ptXoTToXtii 
f^iXitr&  i6  npuv  oyjftt'av 
^iX'jf4,tvoi  a    cpyi'uv 


166 


169 


9vrm  x^ti^xr,  eV<  y'  u  7r6Xti)f 


til)  W(«K»XX8<5  6iO>, 

-rtXiiOi  TiXitoi  rt,   ya? 
Tcia-oi  TTvpyo^vXxKii 

iTipo^pavM  a-rpxTu.  162 

x,XviTi  -xx^Siyo))!  y.Xviri  ■xxvolx.ag 
vitporovovg  Xirc.g. 

In.  V.  79.  MSS.  8.    dant  f^zyxxd  t   »x^-    Unde  rot  versui  prae«. 

cedeiiti  restitui.     Mox  VulgO  crr^XTOTri^ov  Xi'jrm  '^{i  ttcXv^  J^g  Trpo^peue^  : 

at  verba  proxima  locum  non  suum  occupant :  in  priorlbus  mutatur 

troXv?  in  voXv  ;  "V»  84.  VulgO  t  ly^e^ifiTrmxi  /3««,  MSS.  4.  -re  ar'i 
^^if.iZTTirxc  /3.  Mosq.  2.  ^^if^TTTXTxt :  unde  patet  origo  vocis  Trorxrxt 
quae  post  liox  legitur.  At  Brunckius  cum  MSS.  edidit  aa-i  x^lf^Tmrxi. 
Hinc  erui  e»  eo-iv  x^ifi'Tnirxi :  quanquam  iv  ua-h  cum  /S^i^n  jungi 
potest.  V.  85.  Pro  'A^xx,'-rov  et  o^ticTiiTrov  liber  Ven.  apud  Burtonum 
ifittt^anvov  et  ogarvTrou ;  quam  postrenaam  vocem  agnoscit  Hesj* 
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chius,  'Opor'vvov  ^U-fiV.  et  Horatius  exponit  per  Monte  drcnrrens  velut 
amnis:  nee  priorem  dedignatus  est  Soph.  CEd.C.  125.et  CEd.T.  174. 
V.  91.  ivT^tT^Ki  MSS.  Vulgo.  iiny^iTTm.  Id  tuetur  ivTr^iTTTog  in  Suppl. 
730.  valde  conspicuiim.  V.  103.  vulgo  t«v  a-av  y'2v.  MSS.  4.  t«» 
Tiuv  yuv :  gl.  est  cruv.    Botheo  debetur  y«7«v.     V.  1 05.  Ita  Mosq.  1 . 

et    2.    vulgo    'iTrt^   iTTl^i   "TTOXIV.        V.    l06.     PrO     «V   -nOT    iv^t>^^rttv   'ihv. 

MS.  ar«T£  <P<Pih't«».  Ipse  voces  transposui  et  dedi  y«v.  V.  107. 
Post  ^hioi  vulgantur  V  'hi  ■srcLni';.  Aid.  i'^  <'  re.  Turn.  /'^jts. 
At  in  <'t',  <V  sr«!'Tej  latet  pro  i'^sre  var.  lect.  indicium  :  scriptum 
fuit  iV  m  yg.  rm?.  V.  112.  vulgo  hie  ta.'iu-)  cIxmc-iv  et  in  v.  117. 
KvaMv-ntii  (pofio;  S'  u^-ntuv.  Sed  in  loco  posteriori  libri  variant. 
Aid.  yag  yitm  corrupte  vel  pro  yag  ci^vitc^v  ut  exhibet  MS.  Bar. 
vel  pro  y'  «^»i*»  ut  legit  MS.  Ven.  At  o  Mosq.  1.  patet  hlc 
dim  fuisse  lect.  var.  notatam.  Habet  enim  in  textu  'A^yu'eov : 
suprascriptum  y^.  u^ntm  ^Vo*  ■aroMuix.uv.  Verum  ista  varietas  ad 
V.  112.  referri  debet.  Unde  patet  lect.  Bar.  y^^  ^^yitay  velle  yf 
u^Yituv  et  Veneti  y«g  i^yifuy  et  y  ugYi'i'm  velle  ^■Ji'i'^v  y|.  «g-.]f*y.  Quod 
ad  (po/3fls  post  Kvy-Mviirxi  positum,  id  nasci  videtur  e  v.  iiQ,  ubi  libri 
quidam  dant  <po/3o»  pro  (po'vov.  V.  US.  vulgo  §<«^sr(!<.  MSS.  2.  J«,i 
"hi  ret.  At  metrum  respuit  21  rot.  V.  I'iO.  ar^s^roiiTsj  Aid.  Rob. 
^rgo^rSjK^rcvT^*,  Ex  his  erui  TrgsVovrj?  7rgoV«g  cf.  Phcen.  121.  TrgoW^ 
05  «y£rTi«<  c-r§«T9iJ.  V.  131.  vulgo  hag^yaii.  Dedi  h  'i^yoif.  seil. 
Ageo?.  V.  134.  vulgo  cr'-hv  1%  x'luaro?  yiyovct^it.  MSS.  7.  (reCev  y«3  ; 
i.e.  v'-Mt^' :  vid.  Porson.  ad  Iv^ed.  \c^.  Mox  ysyo'i/as^ssi/ est  interpo- 
latoris ;  hoc  patet  ex  Ask.  C.  qui  MS.  dat  cti^ctroi;  6vyxT^<i<;  yiyovx- 
uiv,  V.  143.  VTllgO  T(>|ov  iv  -TrvKuZjOV.  Med.  li/'Tr-rvKciCov .  Unde 
patet  veram  lectionem  servare  Hesychium  Evriiy-ctt^ov,  ivrvKov  jV?. 
Cf.  Callimach.  Lavacr.  Pallad.  3.  xxt  k  dioi  luruKo?  'e^Trtt.  V.  155. 
Quid   sibi  velit  TroXi/^ix^avTov,    ignoro :    dedi    UcMf^oio   xpetyrop,    ut 

TloyTov    fci^m.     Hesych.      Kg«VT<tfg,     /SxirtXil?,     Idem    Mi^aiv,     (iu.<ri>.tv<; . 

V.  156.  n^a  TToXsiiq  omittit  Seld.  sed  TroXiu^  metrum  poscit,  tt^ 
rejieit.  V.  159.  vulgo  iiXudi  et  'rihuiti.  Sed  Chorus  hic  loquitur 
non  de  omnibus  Diis,  verum  de  ApoUine  et  Minerva  Thebarum 
prsesidibus  :  quamobrem  mox  Xvrii^iot  in  duale  Xvrii^'  mutatur. 
V.  167.  (p«Ao7r<jA<£?  synaeresin  patitur,  ut  /i^iTiuv,  a-n(piuy,  hot,  iTrdx^iuvf 
FxrAa/y  in  superioribus  et  mox  ttoXiw?.  V.  l6S.  Seld.  et  Colb.  2.  dant 
6'  i'i^av.  vulgo  9'  abest.  Hujus  carminis  finem  dudum  monuit 
Hermannus  esse  Antistrophicum  ;  quern  omnes  tamen  praeter 
Botheum  sequuntur  :  is  vero  nescio  qua  cascitate  nomine  Epodi 
insignivit.  Idem  nomen  imponi  solet  et  Antispastico  Systemati 
V.  848.  et  sqq.  quod  rectius  nomen  Antistrophici  Carminis  occu- 
pare  monuit  Criticus  British  Rev.  No.  II.  Sed  alia  quam  quje  a 
V.  D.  ibi  proponitur,  ordinaadi  ratio  proferri  potest. 


4-64. 


In  jEscJz^U  Canity  Choricos,  Sec. 


V.  S48.  arg.  /3'. 

rda    ccvTOOAhci  Tr^oliTrrsi   uyyixau 

Oiavfid'jcpoi  xun  xvTo^avet 

r'iXicc'  Ti  ^S  ;    Ti  d  ci'^Xn  y  q  sro»3« 
•Kt'im  ; 

?r«AX(*  yai/v,  <piXixiy  x.xt   ov^ci 


■sri'rvXov,  ov  ctih  85v) 

urTifly    ATTo^.Xaivi 

f4.iXxi  Xxpav  fMiKxrroXov  fimpi^'  e'j 

KvxXio'J  T£  yai/  S60 

arwvSdJtov  sis  xpxvij  n  ^ipa-iV 

In  V.  Sol.  i-^'Ss  servant  MSS.  4.  vulgo  t«.     V.  854.  vulgo  «AA<i 

y«'ov.  At  MSS.  2.  yoiwi'.  V.  859.  vulgo  t«v  ei(rrovcv  fnXetyK^oia* 
vx'js-TcXcv.  At  Schol.  MS.  Seld.  legit  rxv  ols-reXov.  nnde  erui 
Moi/oj-ToXoi/.  Charontis  cymba  unum  eodem  tempore  defunctum 
corpus  transvectare  dicitur ;  vxixrreXov  nascitur  ex  fAovocrTdXiv  corrupto. 
Mox  Aid.  fiiXdynx^oy :  ubi  latet  ^eXxi  Xx^v.  In  Zonas  Epigramm. 
VII.  usurpatur  KiXxm  Xx^wv.  Denique  ray  xvxXiov  in  xvxXiov  n  y«v 
mutavi.  Extat  et  Epodus  in  v.  901.  et  sqq.  quod  Systema 
Antispasticum  nescio  an  primus  ipse  in  Antistrophicum  carmen 
disposuerim,  iegendo 


V.  900.  <ri 

•sroXtv  (rrvjova-i  vrv^'/oi,  <n:ini 
(piXxvdpov  TTioav' 

uerr   tirov  Xx^lT* 


?•  y 


905 


if^ttpxa-xuro  0  eg- 

filVit   KTyifiXZX' 

OixXXxurKP  cc  tp/Xaii 

OCJK     i.f.iif^^tX 

6V0   iTriKovpaf    sXevii. 


X'JTKTTP.  y . 


910 


In  'v.   908.   VUigO  h.ixXXaH.T~,^i    0    6vk    xusfc(p/x  (plxcti    OOS'  iTIt^XpiS 

"A^m    At  deest  verbum  quod  latet  in  ^ovk  scilicet  Ji/'x' :  mox  cvo' 
tTTtKov^oi  redde  pariibus  neutrius  ojntulafus.  Ultimus  denique  Epodus 
sic  constituendus  est. 
V.  995. 

ii>  0(iiftX(ri\  sa>  «.x>ca, 

inOKXiTi  XP^iylTXI, 

i»i  vayraiy  voXvTToiurxTot. 
oxifioveiiyTii  ly  xrx. 


&'. 


1001 


997  « 

IfiOi   KXt   ::j-pl  FOV. 

X 

im  oTTOv  rtf.ini>TXrey' 
f^ytifix  ^xT^t  -TTx^ivvoy. 


T^.   X  . 


r§.  /3 


In  v.  IrioKXui  ludit  jEschylus,  ut  ssepius  ludit  in  ITeXyveixuV. 
Redde  igitur  vere  celebrati.  Mox  pro  tw«  quod  intelligere  nemo 
potest,  dedi  ^y?^*  <•  turaulum." 
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Ad  finem  hujus  novae  distributlonis  speciminis,  quod  alio  tempore ' 
ad  umbillcum  perducetur,  obiter  moneo  Hermannum  longe  lor.ge- 
Que  ceteros  rerum  metricarum  peritos  superare  in  disponendis 
cantibus  Choricis  a  v.  ()bl.  usque  ad  y.94.  Ideoque  lectori  auctor 
esse  vole,  ut  nusquam  ilium  ducem  nisi  aperte  csecutisntera  deserere 
audeat. 


Imposition  of  Hands  considered  as  a  Mark  of  Favor  in  the 
East,  applied  to  the  Illustration  of  Scripture. 


t(  rn 


Then  went  up  Moses,  and  Aaron,  Nadab,  and  Abihu,  and 
seventy  of  the   elders  of  Israel  :    and  they  saw  the   God  of 
Israel ;  and  there  was  under  his  feet  as  it  were  a  paved  work 
of  a  sapphire  stone,  and  as  it  were  the  body  of  Heaven  in  his 
clearness  :  And  upon  the  nobles  of  the  children   of  Israel   he 
laid  not  his  hand ;   also  they  saw  God,  and  did  eat  and  drink." 
Exodus,    c.   xxiv.  v.    11.       Mr.    Burder,    in    his    "   Oriental 
Customs,"  (Vol.  II.  p.  45.  Sd.  edn.)  says  :  "  It  is  usually  said, 
that  God  laid  not  his  hand  in  a  way  of  terror,  or  anger,  on 
these  nobles  on  account  of  their  intrusion  :  but  in  the  Monthly 
Magazine  for  January  1804,  is  the  following  description  of  the 
appearance  at  court  of  the  Mogul's  officers,  who  partake  of  his 
bounty   or  rewards : — '  Those  officers  of  the  districts,  whose 
time  has  expired,  or   who   have   been    recalled   from  similar 
stations,  repair  to  the  imperial  presence,  and  receive  the  reward, 
good  or  evil,  of  their  administration  :  when  they  are  admitted 
into  the  presence,  or  retire  from  thence,  if  their  rank  and  merit 
be  eminent,  they  are   called  near   to  his  Majesty's  person,  and 
allowed  the  honor  of  placing  their  heads  below  his  sacred  foot  j 
the  Emperor  lays  his  hand  on  the  back  of  a  person  on  whom  he 
means  to  bestow  an  extraordinary  mark  of  honor  j  others  from 
a    distance  receive  tokens  of  kindness,  by  the  motion   of  the 
imperial  brow,  or  eyes :'  now,   if  the  nobles  of    Israel   were 
not  admitted  to  the  same  nearness  of  approach  to  the  Deity  as 
Moses  and  Aaron,  perhaps  this  phrase  should  be  taken  directly 
contrary  to  what  it  has  been  :  he  laid  not  his  hand  in  a  way  of 
special  favor  ;  nevertheless  they   saw   God,  and   did  eat  and 
drink  in  his  presence  :  this   sense  of  laying   on  the  hand  is 
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supported  by  z  passage  in  Bell's  Travels  to  Persia,  (p,  103.) 
<  The  minister  received  the  credentials,  and  laid  them  before 
the  Shah,  who  touched  them  zoith  his  hand,  as  a  mark  of  respect : 
this  part  of  the  ceremony  had  been  very  difficult  to  adjust,  for 
the  Ambassador  insisted  on  delivering  his  letters  into  the  Shah's 
own  hand  ;  the  Persian  Ministers,  on  the  other  hand,  affirmed, 
that  their  King  never  received  letters  directly  from  the  Ambassa- 
dors of  the  greatest  Emperors  on  earth/  " — ^Theological  Maga- 
zine, Vol.  IV.  p.  l^O. 

This  interpretation  of  the  passage  is  also  confirmed  by  the 
foUowinp-  passages,  which  are  taken  from  Captain  Turner's 
account  cf  the  Embassy  to  Tibet.  We  are  told  in  a  letter 
from  the  Minister  of  the  late  Teshoo  Lama  to  Warren  Hastings, 
(p.  4^55.)  that  when  the  holy  man  was  proceeding  towards  the 
land  of  China,  "  he  laid  his  hand"  [upon  the  crowd,  which 
flocked  to  obtain  the  honor  of  an  audience,]  conferring  blessings 
upon  their  heads,  and  made  them  joyful  ;  and  this  was  the 
established  practice  all  the  way."  We  are  told  in  Poorungheer 
Gosein's  Narrative  of  the  particulars  of  the  journey  of  Teshoo 
Lama,  (p.  464.)  :  «  The  ceremony  of  introduction,  and  mode 
of  receiving  the  blessing  of  the  Lama,  at  the  time  of  being 
presented  to  him,  may  here  be  best  remarked  •  when  any  of 
the  Princes,  or  immediate  relatioris  of  the  Emperor,  were 
presented,  they  were  all  received  by  the  Lama,  without  moving 
from  v.here  he  sat,  but  they  were  distinguished  by  his  laying 
his  bare  hand  upon  their  heads,  whilst  he  repeated  a  short 
prayer,  or  form  of  blessing  :  the  nobility,  or  men  of  the 
second  rank,  when  introduced,  went  through  the  like  cere- 
mony, except  that  the  Lama  wrapt  a  piece  of  clean  silk  round 
his  hand,  and  in  that  manner  rested  it  on  their  heads,  whilst 
he  repeated  the  blessing :  and  for  those  of  inferior  note,  a  piece 
of  consecrated  wood,  of  about  half  a  yard  long,  was  substituted, 
and  held  by  him  in  his  hand,  with  the  end  of  which  he  touched 
their  heads,  in  like  manner  as  he  had  the  others  with  his  hand  :'* 
A<7ain,  p.  422.  «  When  ordered  to  receive  his  dismission, 
Poorungheer  approached  the  [infant]  Lama,  and  bowing  before 
him,  presented  his  head,  uncovered,  to  receive  his  blessing, 
which  the  Lama  gave  by  stretching  out  his  hand,  and  laying  it  | 

upon  his  head." 
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Mr.  Ives  says  in  his  Travels,  p.  401.  :  "  In  our  walk  this 
morninp-,  (at  Leghorn,)  I  could  not  but  take  particular  notice 
of  a  great  number  of  horses,  which  were  led  about  dressed 
with  ribbons  and  other  ornaments  ;  upon  my  inquiring  into  the 
reason  of  this  piece  of  pageantry,  a  French  gentleman,  who 
came  with  us  from  Cyprus,  and  now  happened  to  be  upon  the 
parade,  shook  his  head,  and  said.  He  was  ashamed  to  inform 
me,  but  the  fact  was,  that  the  too  credulous  people,  conform- 
ably to  an  annual  custom,  were  leading  those  creatures  to  a 
certain  church,  in  order  to  their  being  blessed,  which  was 
done  by  the  prayers  and  laying  on  of  hands  of  a  priest,  who 
for  his  good  offices  received  a  pecuniary  satisfaction  •,  and  with- 
out this  benediction  the  owners  never  expect  any  good  services 
from  their  cattle  for  the  ensuing  year." 

Mr.  Burder,  in  his  "  Oriental  Customs,"  Vol.  ii.  p.  25. 
makes  the  following  observations  upon  Genesis,  c.  48.  v.  14. 
"  «  And  Israel  stretched  out  his  right  hand,  and  laid  it  upon 
Ephraim's  head.'  Imposition  of  hands  was  a  Jewish  cere- 
mony, introduced,  not  by  any  divine  authority,  but  by  custom  j 
it  being  the  practice  among  those  people,  whenever  they  prayed 
to  God  for  any  person,  to  lay  their  hands  on  his  head :  our 
Saviour  observed  the  same  custom,  both  v/hen  he  conferred  liis 
blessing  on  children,  and  when  he  healed  the  sick,  adding 
prayers  to  the  ceremony :  the  Apostles,  likewise,  laid  hands  oa 
those,  upon  whom  they  bestowed  the  Holy  Ghost :  tlie  Priests 
observed  the  same  custom,  when  any  one  was  received  into  their 
body  :  and  the  Apostles  themselves  underwent  the  imposition 
of  hands  afresh,  every  time  they  entered  upon  any  new  design : 
in  the  ancient  church,  imposition  of  hands  was  even  practised 
on  persons  when  they  married,  which  custom  the  Abyssinians 
still  observe," 

We  may  perceive  from  these  remarks,  whence  the  idea  of 
the  supposed  elHcacy  of  a  royal  touch  in  cases  of  the  evil 
arose ;  it  undoubtedly  came  from  the  East,  where,  as  we  have 
seen,  the  people  still  consider  a  royal  touch  as  a  signal  blessing. 
These  remarks  will  also  enable  us  to  perceive  the  force  and 
beaut)' of  the  following  passage  in  the  lS9th  Psalm,  «  Thou 
hast  beset  me  behind,  and  before  ;  and  laid  thine  hand  upon 
me  ;"  that  is>  in  the  way  of  favor  and  kindness, 

Tnn.CoiUCamhridgc,  May  \S,lZ\l.  E.   H.  BARKEJt- 
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ON  SIR  W.  DRUMMONUs  DERIVATION  OF  THE 

WORD  "PHAROAH." 

To  THE  Editor  of  the  Classical  Journal. 

SiRj 

1  ou  have  rightly  presumed,  that  I  had  not  read 
tlie  passage  in  Sir  W.  Drummond's  Essay  on  the  Punic 
Inscrij^tion^  which  he  has  quoted  and  subjoined  to  my  last 
letter  at  your  p.  374  ;  but  now  that  I  have  read  it,  I  do  not  find 
that  it  removes  in  the  least  my  former  complaint  of  a  derivation 
having  been  formed  by  an  incongruous  medley  of  two  different 
languages;  on  the  contrary  it  gives  farther  strength  to  my  objec- 
tion against  Sir  William's  derivation  of  the  Hebrew  word 
Pharoah.  It  does  indeed  appear  by  that  quotation  from  the 
above  cssay^  that  Sir  W.  did  not  omit  to  observe,  that  the 
Jews  formed  their  word  Pharoah  from  the  Egyptian  PKourOi 
their  word  for  t]jie  Icing,  which  still  subsists  in  the  Coptic  trans- 
lation of  the  Bible  ;  but  this  did  not  appear  from  his  former  note 
to  c.  45  at  your  p.  174,  where  he  derived  Pharoah  immediately 
from  the  Egyptian  Phi  and  the  Hebrew  roh,  to  which  I  there- 
fore objected.  Now  the  circuitous  course,  which  he  thus 
proposes  to  give  to  his  derivation  by  going  through  Egypt,  adds 
no  advantage  to  it,  and  really  renders  the  incongruity  still 
worse,  besides  another  still  stronger  objection  to  it  from  ana- 
chronism. He  appeared  at  first  to  mean,  that  it  was  the  Jews,  who 
had  borrowed  the  Egyptian  article  Phi  and  prefixed  it  to  theii* 
own  Hebrew  word  roh ,-  but  now  it  is  the  Egyptians,  who  are 
supposed  to  have  made  this  incongruous  medley,  by  prefixing 
their  own  article  Phi  to  the  word  rah.  Shepherd,  borrowed  by 
them  from  the  Israelites,  which  is  still  less  probable  than  the 
former  method.  For  as  the  Israelites  had  lived  long  in  Egypt,  it 
was  possible  that  they  might  have  brought  along  with  them 
into  Palestine  some  Egyptian  words,  as  they  did  several 
Chaldean  when  they  returned  from  Babylon ;  but  it  was 
very  unlikely  that  the  Egyptians  should  be  obliged  to  go  to  the 
Israelites,  when  just  arrived  in  Egypt,  for  a  title  for  their  own 
king ;  the  consideration  of  being  foreigners  and  slaves,  a 
despised  and  oppressed  people  while  in  Egypt,  would  render  it 


HemarliS  on  the  iwrd  Pharoah. 

an  indignity  to  their  sovereign  to  call  him  by  their  Hebrew  u 
roh  ;  more  especially  since  it  meant  a  Shepherdy  which  was  a. 
occupation  of  life  apparently  obnoxious  to  the  Egyptians  even 
in  lower  ranks  in  life.  But  beside  the  improbability  of  such 
an  incongruous  medley  of  languages  being  made  by  Egyp- 
tian natives,  there  is  also  an  impossibility  arising  from  the  fact 
of  the  title  PVouro  having  been  current  in  Egypt  for  Icing,, 
long  before  the  Egyptians  had  obtained  the  least  knowledge  of 
the  Israelites,  or  of  their  Hebrew  language  ;  for  we  read  in 
Genesis  that  it  was  the  usual  name  for  king  in  Egypt  as  early 
as  when  Abraham  went  there.  "  The  princes  of  Pharoah  saw 
Sarah,  and  commended  her  before  Pharoah,  and  the  woman  was 
taken  into  Pharoah's  house,"  c.  12.  15.  Again,  in  a  century  or 
two  later,  when  Joseph's  brethren  went  into  Egypt,  we  again 
find  the  title  Pharoah  in  common  use  ;  and  it  might  have  been 
still  a  century  after  this  before  the  Egyptians  knew  enough  of 
the  Hebrew  language  to  learn  that  roh  meant  Shepherd.  I 
might  then  just  as  well  suppose,  that  PKouro  was  derived  from 
Hoiy  the  title  of  the  late  kings  of  France  ;  and  an  anachronism 
of  200  years  is  just  as  objectionable  as  one  of  3  or  4,000.  It  is 
such  improbable  and  incongruous  derivations  as  these,  which 
bring  discredit  upon  the  otherwise  valuable  science  of  etymolo- 
gy, which  sometimes  assists  in  giving  us  a  peep  into  antiquity, 
where  all  other  methods  fail ;  and  notwithstanding  that  all 
records  of  such  very  early  past  events  and  connexions  of  nations 
have  now  perished  irrecoverably.  When  kings  and  kingdoms 
have  no  memorials  preserved,  yet  their  languages  have  not 
altogether  perished  with  them,  but  have  generally  preserved 
some  degree  of  permanency  long  after  those  who  formed  them 
are  forgotten  •,  and  by  duly  comparing  these  together,  we  may 
often  recover  the  knowledge  of  facts  and  circumstances, 
concerning  which  no  other  traces  whatever  are  now  extant. 

The  quotation  moreover  now  made  by  you,  Sir,  from  the 
^'  Essay  on  a  Punic  Inscription,"  affords  foundation  for  farther 
complaints  concerning  the  derivation  in  question  ;  for  Sir  W. 
says  there,  in  order  the  better  to  support  it,"  that  this  word 
P/z  ouro  is  FPO  in  the'Saidic,  and  it  may  be  suspected  that  it 
was  originally  written  PO^  to  which  the  indefinite  article  OT 
was  prefixed  :  this  is  indeed  positively  asserted  by  Woide,  and  it 
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ON  Silt  W.  DRUMMONUs  DERIVATION  OF  TUB 

WORD  '*PHAROAH." 

To  THE  Editor  of  the  Classical  Journal. 
Sir, 

1  ou  have  rightly  presumed,  that  I  had  not  read 
tlie  passage  in  Sir  W.  Drummond's  Essay  on  the  Punic 
Inscriptw7ii  which  he  has  quoted  and  subjoined  to  my  last 
letter  at  your  p.  374  ;  but  now  that  I  have  read  it,  I  do  not  find 
that  it  removes  in  the  least  my  former  complaint  of  a  derivation 
having  been  formed  by  an  incongruous  medley  of  two  different 
languages;  on  the  contrary  it  gives  farther  strength  to  my  objec- 
tion against  Sir  William's  derivation  of  the  Hebrew  word 
PJiaroah.  It  does  indeed  appear  by  that  quotation  from  the 
above  essay,  that  Sir  W.  did  not  omit  to  observe,  that  the 
Jews  formed  their  word  PJiaroah  from  the  Egyptian  PNourOi 
their  word  for  tlie  I'ing,  which  still  subsists  in  the  Coptic  trans- 
lation of  the  Bible  ;  but  this  did  not  appear  from  his  former  note 
to  c.  45  at  your  p.  174,  where  he  derived  Pharoah  immediately 
from  the  Egyptian  Phi  and  the  Hebrew  roh,  to  which  I  there- 
fore objected.  Now  the  circuitous  course,  which  he  thus 
proposes  to  give  to  his  derivation  by  going  through  Egypt,  adds 
no  advantage  to  it,  and  really  renders  the  incongruity  still 
worse,  besides  another  still  stronger  objection  to  it  from  ana- 
chronism. He  appeared  at  first  to  mean,  that  it  was  the  Jews,  who 
had  borrowed  the  Egyptian  article  Phi  and  prefixed  it  to  theii* 
own  Hebrew  word  rah ;  but  now  it  is  the  Egyptians,  who  are 
supposed  to  have  made  this  incongruous  medley,  by  prefixing 
their  own  article  Phi  to  the  word  ro^.  Shepherd,  borrowed  by 
them  from  the  Israelites,  which  is  still  less  probable  than  the 
former  method.  For  as  the  Israelites  had  lived  long  in  Egypt,  it 
was  possible  that  they  might  have  brought  along  with  them 
into  Palestine  some  Egyptian  words,  as  they  did  several 
Chaldean  when  they  returned  from  Babylon ;  but  it  was 
very  unlikely  that  the  Egyptians  should  be  obliged  to  go  to  the 
Israelites,  when  just  arrived  in  Egypt,  for  a  title  for  their  own 
king ;  the  consideration  of  being  foreigners  and  slaves,  a 
despised  and  oppressed  people  while  in  Egypt,  would  render  it 
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an  indignity  to  theii*  sovereign  to  call  him  by  their  Hebrew  name 
7-ok  ;  more  especially  since  it  meant  a  Shepha'dy  which  was  an 
occupation  of  life  apparently  obnoxious  to  the  Egyptians  even 
in  lower  ranks  in  life.  But  beside  the  improbability  of  such 
an  incongruous  medley  of  languages  being  made  bv  Egyp- 
tian natives,  there  is  also  an  impossibility  arising  from  the  fact 
of  the  title  Ph^ouro  having  been  current  in  Egypt  for  Jcins;^ 
long  before  the  Egyptians  had  obtained  the  least  knowledge  of 
the  Israelites,  or  of  their  Hebrew  language  ;  for  we  read  in 
Genesis  that  it  was  tlie  usual  name  for  khig  in  Egypt  as  early 
as  when  Abraham  went  there.  "  The  princes  of  Pharoah  saw 
Sarah,  and  commended  her  before  Pharoah,  and  the  woman  was 
taken  into  Pharoah's  house,"  c.  12.  15.  Again,  in  a  century  or 
two  later,  when  Joseph's  brethren  went  into  Egypt,  we  again 
find  the  title  Pharoah  in  common  use  ;  and  it  might  have  been 
still  a  century  after  this  before  the  Egyptians  knew  enough  of 
the  Hebrew  language  to  learn  that  roh  meant  Shepherd.  I 
might  then  just  as  well  suppose,  that  PKouro  was  derived  from 
J?o/,  the  title  of  the  late  kings  of  France  ;  and  an  anachronism 
of  200  years  is  just  as  objectionable  as  one  of  3  or  4,000.  It  is 
such  improbable  and  incongruous  derivations  as  these,  which 
bring  discredit  upon  the  otherwise  valuable  science  of  etymolo- 
gy, which  sometimes  assists  in  giving  us  a  peep  into  antiquity, 
where  all  other  methods  fail ;  and  notwithstanding  that  all 
records  of  such  very  early  past  events  and  connexions  of  nations 
have  now  perished  irrecoverably.  When  kings  and  kingdoms 
have  no  memorials  preserved,  yet  their  languages  have  not 
altogether  perished  with  them,  but  have  generally  preserved 
some  degree  of  permanency  long  after  those  who  formed  them 
are  foi-gotten ;  and  by  duly  comparing  these  together,  we  may 
often  recover  the  knowledge  of  facts  and  circumstances, 
concerning  which  no  other  traces  whatever  are  now  extant. 

The  quotation  moreover  now  made  by  you,  Sir,  from  the 
*^'  Essay  on  a  Punic  Inscription,"  affords  foundation  for  farther 
complaints  concerning  the  derivation  in  question  ;  for  Sir  W. 
says  there,  in  order  the  better  to  support  it,"  that  this  word 
Phouro  is  PPO  in  the'Saidic,  and  it  may  be  suspected  that  it 
was  originally  written  PO,  to  which  the  indefinite  article  OT 
Was  prefixed  :  this  is  indeed  positively  asserted  by  Woide,  and  it 
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would  be  difficult  to  appeal  to  a  better  authority.  The  ancient 
Egyptians  then  pronounced  Phi-ro,  the  king;  the  article  is 
purely  Egyptian,  but  the  noun  may  be  traced  to  the  Hebrew." 
Now  to  what  assertion  do  those  words,  this  is  positively  asserted 
hi/  TVoide,  refer  ?  one  would  naturally  suppose,  to  the  immedi- 
ately preceding  sentence,  viz.  "  to  PO  the  indefinite  article  OT 
was  prefixed."  But  no  such  assertion  Is  to  be  found  in  Woide's 
lexicon;  and  only  that  ouro  with  P/z/,  or  Pi,  prefixed  means  the 
king,  p.  70.  185.  That  the  OT  of  02/ro  is  the  indefinite  article 
ou,  is  Sir  Ws.  own  presumption  and  without  any  authority 
from  Woide  to  support  it.  In  truth,  this  would  form  a  very 
incoherent  confusion  of  articles,  for  it  would  express  the  a  king. 
Besides  this  unauthorised  assertion.  Sir  W.  adds  that  «'  Ph'ouro  is 
in  the  Saidic  f writ. J  PPO"  but  this  no  way  affects  the  deriva- 
tion. For  it  is  indeed  true  that,  in  the  Coptic,  contractions  of 
words  sometimes  occur  in  'writijig,  as  for  instance  <J>'P  in  Coptic 
letters  for  Phi-noute ;  but  such  contractions  in  writing  are 
only  substitutes  for  the  words  at  length,  and  do  not  alter  the 
pronounced  words  themselves  any  more  than  the  contraction  of 
IH^  for  '/yjcrouj  by  the  ancient  Christians  :  neither  can  any  such 
abbreviation  of  the  word  to  PO  in  Coptic  letters  be  found  any 
where,  except  In  the  above  quotation  from  the  Essay  on  a 
Punic  Inscription.  I  think  myself  justified,  therefore.  In 
concluding  as  before,  that  Etymologists  ought  to  have  some 
dight  evidence.,  beside  mere  Imagination,  to  support  their  deriva- 
tions. That  the  ou  of  ouro  is  not  the  Indefinite  article  answer- 
ing to  our  a  appears  also  from  the  verb  erouro,  to  reign,  for 
what  concern  has  an  article  with  a  verb  ?  All  these  supposi- 
tions seem  to  be  made  In  order  to  favor  the  proposed  derivation 
of  PKouro  from  the  Hebrew  roh,  "  a  Shepherd,"  and  any  other 
person  might  just  as  well  derive  from  such  roots  Poriis,  a  v/ell 
known  king  in  the  time  of  Alexander.  Or  again,  I  might 
confidently  affirm  that  the  above  ou  Is  the  same  as  the  00  of  the 
Rosetta  stone,  and  means  as  there  deity  (Jior,)  and  also  kingt 
the  Egyptian  kings  being  deified,  and  hence  ou-ro  came  to  mean 
the  ro7/al  Shep?ierds  of  Sir  W.  Drummond,  who  never  existed 
any  where  except  In  that  Essay* 
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«  ON  THE  VULGATE  BIBLE  of  1450—1455. 

To  THE  Editor   of  the  Classical  Journal. 

SlR^ 

11  aving  been  for  some  time  busily  occupied  in  making 
a  Catalogue  Raisonne  of  that  portion  of  Earl  Spencer's  Library, 
which  comprehends  the  volumes  printed  in  the  15th  century,  with 
all  the  Editiones  Principes  ; — to  be  accompanied  with  fac-similes  of 
types,  devices,  and  other  appropriate  and  curious  embellishments ; — 
I  had  occasion  to  examine,  with  considerable  patience  and  labor, 
the  evidence  which  has  been  brought  forward  respecting 

The  Bible  supposed  to  have  been  printed  at  Mentz, 
between  the  years  1450  &  1455,  in  2  vols.  folio. 

His  Lordship  has  a  beautiful  copy  of  it,  and  I  commence  my 
catalogue  with  a  description  of  it ;  but  finding  the  examination  of 
this  evidence  too  elaborate  to  be  subjoined  to  the  description,  I 
presume  to  think  that  it  will  find  an  appropriate  place  in  your 
Journal. 

There  are  few  subjects  in  Bibliography  which  have  given  rise  to 
such  a  long  and  stubborn  disputation,  as  that  of  ihe  time  and  p'ace 
of  printing  the  present  Bible.  The  matter,  however,  from  the 
testimonies  about  to  be  adduced  in  illustration  of  it,  may  now  be 
considered  to  be  at  rest.  Never  was  there  a  niore  connecting  chain 
of  evidence,  than  that  which  has  linked  certain  facts  together  as 
corroborative  of  the  execution  of  these  volumes  by  Gutenberg,  not 
later  than  the  year  1455.  As  an  inquiry  into  this  evidence  may  be 
both  useful  and  amusing  to  the  typographical  antiquary,  it  shall  be 
my  endeavour  to  conduct  it  with  all  possible  attention  to  accuracy 
and  compression. 

In  the  year  1499  ^^as  published  what  is  called.  The  Cologne 
Chronicle;  a  copy  of  which  work  is  in  Lord  Spencer's  Library. 
It  is  printed  in  the  German  Language,  ^  and  Scriveritis  has 
transcribed  the  entire  passage  from  it  relating  to  the  art  of  printing; 
while  Boxhorn,'''  Freytag,'   and  Wurdtwein,     have  contented  them- 

'  Mr.  Beloe,  in  the  3d  and  Stli  volumes  of  bis  Anecdotes  of  Literature  and 
Scarce  Books,  has  made  mention  of  this  Bible.  See  too  the  Bibiiog.  Diet.  vol.  i. 
p.  185. 

*  Tne  title  is  Die  Cronica  van  der  hilli^er  Stat  von  Coellen:  see  fol.  cccxij.  reot. 
^  Lanrea  Laurentii  Costeri,  p.  100 :  see  it  in   Wolfs  Monumenta  Typogra- 
phica,  vol.  I.  p.  407 — 412. 

''•  Theatrum  HoUundicE,  &c.  p.  409.  1632.  4to. 
5  Analecta  Literaria  ;  vol.  i.  p.  115. 
^  BibUotheca  Mnguntiym  ;  p.  50. 

Vol.  IV.    No.  viii.  o 
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selves  with  selectiog  that  passage,  which,  on  the  oral  testimouy  of 
Uliic  Zell,  (an  ancient  and  respectable  Printer  of  Cologne,)  spctities 
"  that  the  art  of  Printing  was  discovered  at  Mentz,  on  the  Rhine, 
about  the  year  1440;  and  that  in  the  Jubilee  year  of  1450,  they 
began  to  print  a  Bible  in  a  large  letter,  like  the  type  used  for 
Missals."  The  Latin  translation  of  the  German  passage  may  be 
seen  in  Mallinkrot,^  Clieviliier,  and  in  more  recent  bibliosraphical 
writers.^  To  this  evidence  it  lias  been  objected,  that  Ulric  Zell  does 
not  declare  that  he  suiv  the  Bible  with  the  date  of  the  Jubilee  year 
affixed ;  and  that  the  exact  period  of  the  con  niencement  of  the 
typographical  art  is  not  specified  by  the  words,  "  Ind  dat  is  geschiet 
byden  jaren  uns  Heren  mccccxl."  Whatever  may  be  the  force 
of  these  objections,  there  is  a  very  strong  negative  proof  that  the 
first  essays  of  the  art  of  Printing  did  not  connnence  later  than 
1450,  and  that  this  Bible  was  printed  before  the  year  146"0  ;  for  the 
widest  latitude  of  construction  could  not  assign  to  the  expressions 
of  the  Chronicle  a  date  later  than  that  here  last  submitted. 

Towards  the  opening  of  the  sixteenth  century,  Trithemius' 
impcated  to  the  book-world  a  valuable  piece  of  information,  ^vhich 
he  had  learnt  from  unexceptionable  authority  ;  nainely,  that 
"  about  30  years  ago  he  heard  from  the  mouth  of  Peter  Sclioefter 
himself,  that,  at  first,  great  dirficulties  were  encountered  in  the 
exercise  of  the  newly-discovered  art  of  Printing;  for  before  the  third 
Qarternion*  of  an  impression  of  the  Bible  had  been  struck  off,  tiiey 
had  expended  not  less  than  4000  florins."  Trithemius  died  in  15l6, 
in  his  55th  year,  having  completed  his  Annals  of  the  Hirsaiige 
Monastery  in  1514;  so  that  he  could  not  have  received  this  intelli- 
gence later  than  1485.  This  evidence  has  been  questioned,  although 
by  no  means  shaken.     The  authority  for  it  shall  be  now  adduced. 

Among  the  curious  public  records,  which  Bibliographers  ^  have 
found  respecting  the   absolute  discovery  of  the  art  ol  Printing  by 


'^  De  Ortu  et  Progressu  Artis  Typogrnphica,  Colon.  Agrip.  1639.  4to.  p.  37. 
incorporated  in  Wolfii  Monumenta  Typograpkica,  torn,  i :  see  particularly 
p.  6'io — 4. 

^  L'Origine  de  I' Imprimerie  de  Paris,  1694.  p.  8.  Meernian,  Origines 
Typographicce,  vol.  ii.  p.  105.  1765,  4to. 

2  Annales  Hirsaitgimses,  vol.  i.  p.  421 — 2.  1690.  fol.  And  see  the 
subscription  to  Tritheniius's  Compendium  de  Origine  Eegum  et  gestis  Franco- 
rum,  1515;  repeated  in  his  Breviarium  Ecdesioi  Mindensis,  1516; — both 
printed  by  John  Schoelfer,  the  son  of  Peter  Schoeffer — where  it  is  expressly 
declared  that  Fust  began  to  make  experiments  ui  1150,  and  completed  them 
in  1452,  Avhen  he  began  to  print  etfectively.  Fournier  slightly  alludes  to  one 
of  these  authorities,  but  they  are  both  specifically  given  in  Meerniau's  Appen- 
dices to  his  Origiiies  Typographic^,  vol.  ir.  No.  xliv.  p.  146.    See  too  No.  iv. 

^  A  Quarternion  is  four  sheets:  see  Lambiuet,  VOrig.  de  I'Imprim.  vol.  i. 
p.  134  ;  edit.  1808. 

5  See  the  *  Documenta  Typographica,'  at  the  end  of  Schoepflin's  Vindicice 
Typographic^,  Argent.  1760  ;  but  perhaps  better  in  Meernian's  Orig.  Typog. 
vol.  II.  p.  58.  Tiie  reader  may  also  take  the  trouble  of  consulting  a  note  in 
the  recent  edition  of  our  Typographical  Antiquities,  vol.  i.  p.  Ixxxvii, 
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Gutenberg,  there  is  a  document,'  subscribed  by  the  Notary  Helmas- 
perger,  and  dated  the  2d  of  November,  1453,  concerning  a  ))ro- 
cess,  or  law-suit,  between  Gutenberg  and  Fust;  in  which  the  former 
was  condemned  to  pay  the  interest  of  20i20  Horins  advanced  to  him 
by  the  latter,  in  the  way  of  business ;  and  that  part  of  the  capital 
(admitted  by  Gutenberg  to  be  800  florins,)  wliich  was  devoted  to 
his  own  personal  profit.  How  then  docs  this  tally  with  4000  florins 
expended  upon  so  small  a  portion  of  a  Bible  like  the  present  ? 

In  the  first  place,  it  is  probable  that  Trithemius  may  not  have 
correctly  remembered  the  conversation,  or  at  least  the  precise  sum 
specifieti  by  Peter  SchoeiFer,  after  so  long  a  period  as  thirty  years 
had  elapsed ;  or  Schoefler  may  have  exaggerated  ;  or  upon  Trithe- 
mius himself,  then  a  young  man,  the  communication  might  have 
made  too  lively  an  effect.  Rut  these  are  mere  gratuitous  conces- 
sions, and  may  be  opposed  with  as  much  propriety  as  they  may  be 
brought  forward.  We  must  take  it  for  granted  that  both  Schoeffer 
and  Trithemius  (till  something  very  decisive  be  brought  forward 
to  impeach  their  veracity)  stated  the  transaction  in  a  fair  bond  Jide 
manner;  the  one  from  personal  experience,  the  latter  as  it  was 
communicated  to  him.     But — 

In  the  second  place,  there  is  nothing  from  this  printed  evidence, 
which  at  all  affects  the  preceding  testimony.  Clement^  has  dwelt 
witli  his  usual  animation  upon  it ;  but  Meermau  has  well  observed, 
that  this  debtor  and  creditor  account  between  tliese  two  illustrious 
fathers  of  the  art  of  Printing,  was  only  that  which  occurred  in  the 
usual  expenses  of  the  office  i)etween  the  year  1450  and  1455  ;  after 
the  impression  of  this  Bible,  and  after  the  comnrenceaieut  of  their 
partnership.  He  seems  to  infer,  that  4000  (golden)  florins  was  no 
unconscionable  sum  for  procuring  the  matrices  and  puncheons,  and 
other  necessary  materials,  for  printing  so  magnificent  a  work  ;  and, 
at  any  rate,  concludes,  tlrat  the  Bible  was  comiiiilted  to  the  press 
before  the  partnership  commenced.  See  his  luminous  note  in  the 
Origines  Typogrnphica;,  vol.  I.  p.  150— 1.  and  vol.  IJ.  p.  103.;  in 
wliich  latter  he  corrects  Fouruier. 

Hence  we  may  remark,  that  the  testimony  of  Ulric  Zell  turns  out 
to  be  not  far  short  of  the  truth.  It  is  ascertained  that  Gutenberg- 
knew  the  art  of  Printing  in  1439,'^  and  was  making  efforts  in  the 
same  during  the  ten  following  years.  He  went  to  press  with  this 
Bible  in  1450,  but  probably  ruined  himself  in  the  speculation.    Yet 


'  A  careful  Frencli  translation  of  rhe  original  German  deed  may  be  seen 
in  Fournier  :  De  VOrigine  et  des  Productions  de  i  ImprimerU  Primitive  en 
taille  de  Bois,  Vai'is,  1759,  8vo.  p.  92. 116.  124.  Daunou,  in  his  Analyse,  Sfc. 
(of  which  hereafter,)  Paris,  An.  xi.  p.  35.  notices  a  curious  deed  discovered 
Ly  Fischer,  (Description  de  quelques  raretis  bibliograpliignes,  n*^.  i.  1800,  8vo.) 
in  which  Gutenberg  offered  to  give  to  tlie  Monastery  of  St.  Claire,  at  Mentz, 
the  books  he  had  printed,  up  to  that  period,  (l  159,)  and  those  which  he  might 
print  in  future. 

-  BihliothSqiie  Curieuse,  Sfc.  vol.  iv.  p.  62-76. 

3  Consult  the  authorities  in  the  note  5.  at  p.  472. 
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his  enthusiasm  bearing  hiin  through,  he  completed  it;  and  then 
became  unable  to  carry  ou  the  business  without  tlie  aid  and  wealth 
of  Fust — behveeu  whoii),  whatever  money  accounts  atlenvards  arose, 
it  must,  I  think,  be  concluded,  that  these  accounts  were  totally 
unconnecied  with  the  impression  of  this  Bible.  Upon  the  whole, 
therefore,  as  far  as  the  ancient  evidence  of  Ulric  Zel,  Pettr  SchoeiFer, 
Trithemius,  and  public  records,  affect  the  question,  there  seem  to 
be  the  fairest  grounds  for  conceding  to  Gutenberg  the  honor  of  this 
immortal  work;  nor  should  we  controvert  the  authenticity  of  the 
foregoing  witnesses, 'without  weighing  well  in  our  njinris  the  salutary 
admonition  of  Meerman  :  "  Ten.erarium  profecto  est  in  (lubium 
vocare  qusscunque  veteres  scripserunt,  nisi  error  eorum  aut  niala 
tides  demonstrari  aliunde  possit."  ' 

The  question  being  thus  settled,  in  regard  to  what  may  be  called 
.contemporaneous  evidence,  I  shall  now  endeavour  to  gratify  the 
reader  with  a  succinct  account  of  the  nanner  in  which  succleeding 
Brblicgraphers  have  noticed  this  ancient  and  extraordinary  pro- 
duction, 

Andrea  Schottus,  in  his  Catalog.  Ifitcrprcf.  Script.  Sacr.  Cologne, 
16 1 8,  4to.  observes,  "  Eiblia  Moguntinensia  primae  Impressionis, 
An.  1450,  14b"'2,  1472:"  this  is  in  his  tirst  chapter,  "  De  Bibliis 
Catholicis."  1  he  observation  is  brief,  but  it  will  be  found  in  the 
end  to  be  very  accurate. 

The  evidences  of  Scriverius  and  Boxhorn  are  not,  it  must  be 
confessed,  very  essential  towards  the  establishment  of  the  date  of 
this  Bible,  Their  object  was,  not  to  agitate  the  comparative  anti- 
quity between  this  and  subsequent  early  impressioits  of  the  sacred 
writings,  but  to  show  that  the  city  of  Mentz  was  indebted  to 
Haerlejn  for  its  knowledge  of  the  art  of  Printing  ;  and  e\en  that 
Fust  had  received  some  copies  of  the  Donatus,  executed  at  the  latter 
place,  before  he  ventured  upon  making  trial  with  his  own  types. 
The  examination  of  this  point  belongs  rather  to  a  general  History  of 
Printing,  than  to  the  present  attempt. 

Lipenius,  in  his  Bibl.  Theologica,  p.  153.  makes  the  same  observ- 
ation with  Schottus :  "  Biblia  Latina  prin)a  typis  exscripta  Mogun- 
tiae,   1450," 

Chevillier,  who  was  ignorant  of  the  existence  of  a  copy  of  this 
Bible,  says,/' elle  doit  pourtant  ici  avoir  par  honneur  le  premier 
rang:"  see  his  L'Origiiie  de  I'lmprimerie  de  Paris  ;  l6i)4,  4to,  p. 
5—9.  74-5. 

The  eighteenth  century  is  more  prolific  in  its  evidences  concern. 
ing  the  priority  of  this  work.  The  learned  Uffeubach,  in  the 
Catalogue  of  his  oicn  Books,  1729)  8vo.  vol.  I.  }).  1.  gave  an  account 
of  an  old  Latin  Bihle,  in  two  volumes,  which  he  conceived  to  be 
tlie  tirst  edition  of  the  Bible  printed  at  Mentz,  and  which  he  valued 
at  200  crowns.  Clement  .justly  observes,  that  his  account  is  rather 
obscure;  but  when  he  talks  of  "  the  great  rudeness  of  the  types, 
and  the  inequality  of  the  lines,"  &:c.  I  cannot  suppose  this  to  have 


Orig.  Typog.  vol.  i.  p.  152.  note  e. 
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been  the  ancient  work  of  which  we  are  treating :  indeed,  a  subse- 
quent examination  of  De  Bine  has  confirmed  my  suspicion. 

Theophiius  Sincerus,  in  hh.JVene  Sanni}linig  von  alien  unci  raren 
Buc/iern,  1733,  8vo.  p.  14.  speaks  of  an  old  Bible,  which  was  at 
Liege,  in  the  Library  of  Baron  Grassier,'  and  which  was  thought  to 
be  more  ancient  than  the  edition  of  146'2. 

ftlarchaud;  in  his  Histoire  de  llmprimerie,  p.  22.  note  M.  does 
not  appear  to  have  seen  a  copy  of  tlie  work  ;  but  from  an  examination 
of  the  preceding  authorities,  he  conceives  tliis.  Bible  to  have  been 
the  first  of  all  similar  impressions.  He  properly  refutes  the  notion 
of  Struvius  and  Werther,  who  conceived  the  types  to  have  bee.i  cut 
with  a  knife ;  and  of  VViaerda,  who  said  they  were  anterior  to  the 
puncheons  and  matrices  invented  by  Schoefter.  The  President 
Cousin,  who  imagined  ihis  edition  was  printed  with  wooden  blocks, 
is  also  corrected  by  Marchand, 

The  testimony  of  Schwarz,  although  it  is  by  no  means  decisive, 
may  be  interesting  to  the  typographical  antiquary.  He  says  in  his 
Pnmaria  qua'dam  Doannenfa  de  Orig.  Typog.  Altorfii,  1 740,  4to. 
pt.  ii.  p.  4.  that  "  in  the  year  1728.  in  a  Carthusian  Monastery,  a 
little  beyond  the  walls  of  Mentz,  he  saw  a  copy  of  an  old  Latin 
Bible,  which  was  printed  in  a  large  character,  similar  to  what  is 
called  the  Blissal  type ;  and  that,  however  a  few  of  the  end  leaves 
were  cut  out,  so  that  the  date,  place,  and  printer's  name,  could  not 
be  ascertained,  yet,  in  an  auciaat  iVlS.  catalogue  of  the  same 
library,  an  entry,  or  memorandum,  was  made,  that  this  Bible,  with 
some  other  books,  (the  names  of  which  he  had  forgotten,)  was  given 
to  t!ie  Monastery  by  Guienbergv"  In  his  Nutzliche  Arbeiten  der 
Gekhiten  injieim,^  pt.  vi.  p.  493.  he  ir.akes  the  same  remark ;  but  ' 
adds  the  name  of  Fust  to  that  of  Gutenberg,  as  a  donor  of  the 
volumes.  It  is  properly  observed  by  Fojiruier,^  in  his  reflections 
upou  this  statement  by  Schwarz,  "  that  if  the  latter  leaves  of  this 
Bible  were  wanting,  how  could  it  be  known  to  be  without  date  ?  and 
if  by  a  Missal  type  he  means  the  type  of  the  Psalter  of  1457,  (to 
which  in  fact  he  absolutely  says  it  was  similar,)  then  such  a  Bible 
would  have  filled  ficelve  volumes  rather  than  ixvo  !" 

At  length  the  Abbe  Sallier,  in  the  14th  volume  of  the  Histoire 
del'AcadunieRoyale  des  Inscriptions,  Favis,  1743,  p.  238,  &c.  gave 
the  bibliographical  world  a  minute  and  interesting  account  of  what 
he  conceived  to  be  this  precious  production  of  early  typography. 
He  obtained  a  copy  of  an  old  edition  of  the  Bible,  for  the  Royal 
Library,  in  the  year  1739,  for  which  he  was  indebted  to  the 
bibliomaniacal  spirit  of  a  curate  of  Annecy,  in  Savoy,  v,  ho  literally 
dragged  it  out  of  the  dust  of  a  library  belongmg  to  the  "  Cordeliers 
de  Moutiers,  the  capital  of  Tarentaise,"  and  for  which  he  paid  only 


•  Meerman ridicules  the  supposed  antiquity  of  this  Bible.   See  his  Conspec- 
tus, ^c.  p.  47  ;  edit.  1762. 

^  Index  710VUS  Librorum  sub  Incunabula  Tij^ograpliwe  Impressorum,  p.  25. 

*  De  VOrigine  del' Imprimerie,  )^.19Q. 
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half  a  crown !  The  dissertation  of  Sallier  (''  ou  regne  autant 
d'erudition  que  de  gout,"  says  Fournier,)  was  attacked  in  a  very 
lively  manner  by  Clement,  of  which  we  shall  presently  take  notice. 
Meantime,  it  is  proper  to  add,  that  the  Abbe's  testimony  has  nothing 
to  do  with  the  present  Bible,  as  De  Bure  has  satisfactorily  shown. 

Mylius,  in  his  Memorabilia  Ijibliothcae  Academiccc  Jenensis,  Jenae, 
IZ-itfj  8vo.  p.  156-7,  after  mentioning  the  antiquity  of  the 
DuRANDUs  of  1430,  says,  that  "  no  book  in  our  library  is  of  a 
more  ancient  date,  unless  )>erhaps  two  volumes  of  the  Latin  Vulgate 
Bible,  which  are  in  the  tlicological  department  of  the  Bibliotheca 
Danziana,  in  folio,  and  printed  in  tlie  Missal  character ;  and  which 
I  conjecture  to  have  been  published  between  the  years  1440  and 
1450/' 

In  the  BerUnische  Bihliothec,  1747,  vol.  i.  p.  278,  430.  vol.  ii. 
410.  appeared  a  description  of  the  niagnificent  copy  of  this  Bible, 
in  the  Royal  Li!)rary  at  Berlin,  which  is  printed  upon  vellum, 
and  enriched  with  a  profusion  of  ancient  and  elegant  embellish- 
ments. The  author  of  this  accoimt  assigns  the  date  of  1450  toil ; 
and  illustrates  it  with  a  representation  of  three  diiferent  typogra- 
phical characters,  by  which  he  conceives  the  work  may  be 
distinguished. 

Whether  Megerlinus  ever  published  his  Mogmifla  TT/pographits 
Inventrix,  Anno  1750,  terfiumjnre  juhilans,  I  have  not  been  able 
to  ascertain  ;  but  this  work  was  to  have  succeeded  a  previous  one, 
published  at  Frankfort  upon  the  Main,  under  a  sutficiently  imposing 
title ; '  which,  in  fact,  was  only  an  abridgement  of  the  account 
that  appeared  in  the  BibUothcque  Girmnruque.  , 

Next  appeared  the  brief,  but  perspicuous  statement  of  Freytag, 
in  his  Anahcta  Lifcraria,  vol.  i.  p,  115  ;  in  which  the  author  refers 
to  Vogt,  the  Berlin.  Biblioth.,  the  Cologne  Chronicle,  Trithemius, 
and  Marchand,  as  well  as  to  preceding  authorities.  He  admits  the 
priority  of  the  present  impression,  and  speaks  of  a  copy  in  the 
library  of  the  University  of  Jena,  which  "  he  had  examined  with  his 
own  eyes." 

Thus  almost  uniformly  ran  the  stream  of  evidence  in  favor  of  the 
antiquity  of  this  Bible,  when  Clement,  in  a  long  note  of  1 4  pages, 
in  his  BibUothcque  Curkuse,  vol.  iv.  p.  63,  &c.  assembled  a  host  of 
authorities,  as  he  thi>ught,  in  opposition  to  the  received  opinion. 
As  far  as  I  can  discover,  this  ardent  bibliographer,  whose  spirit  and 
taste  are  courteously  treated  by  Fournier,^  does  not  appear  to  have 
ever  examined  a  copy  of  tlie  present  work.  When  he  triumphantly 
asks — "  Mais  ou  cette  Bible?  a-t-elle  ete  contiuuee  et  acheveel 
and  replies,   that  no  one  has,  as  yet,  proved  its  existence ;  he  over- 


'  Annus  Bibliorum  1450.  prima  impressorum  Mogunticc  tertium  jubilaris,  hoc 
Anno  1750.  quo  primcE  Bibliis  Laiinis  Anno  1462.  adhuc  tributce,  loco  moten- 
iur  demonstratione  oculari'  •  •  'Autore  Dav.  Frid.  Megerlino,  1750,  4to. 

^  '  Plus  les  lumieres  de  M.  Clement  sont  ^tendues,  phis  son  ra(;rite  per- 
sonel  est  grand,  plus  aussi  les  fautes  qui  lui  sont  ecliappees  deviendroat  conta- 
gicnses,  si  elles  n'etoieut  relevees.'    L'Orig.  dc  VImpr.  p.  194. 
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looks  previous  facts ;  and  puts  a  forced  construction  upon  what 
foruier  bibliographers  have  advanced.  His  reliance  ii[)on  Koliler, 
both  as  au  opponent  of  the  Cologne  Chronicler,  (p.  65.)  and  as  an 
authority  for  this  Bible  being  tinished  in  1462.  (p.  Qi^.)  has  been 
buf  of  slender  service  to  him  ;  for  what  favorable  opinion  can  be 
formed  of  this  latfer  bihliograpker,  when  he  asserts,  tliat  there  is  no 
book  extant  of  Utric  Zell's  printing  at  Cologne,  before  a  comment- 
ary upon  Aristotle's  Logic,  of  the  date  of  1494  ?  ^ 

The  spirit  displayed  by  Clement  was  equally  manifested  in  the 
lively  reply  to  him  by  Fournier.  This  elegant  bibliographer,  in  his 
Origine  SfC.  de  V Imprimerie  Primitive  en  faille  de  Bois,  1759,  Svo. 
p.  188.  217.  has  entered  with  considerable  enthusiasm  upon  the 
subject,  and  proved  the  fallacy  of  his  predecessor's  conclusions  in  a 
number  of  instances.  Having  made  a  careful  examination  of  the 
second  volume  only,  of  what  he  conceived  to  be  a  copy  of  this  Bible, 
in  the  Mazarine  Library,^  and  compared  this  with  the  perfect  copy 
in  the  Royal  collection,  described  by  Sallier,  he  was  enabled  to 
go  pretty  much  at  length  into  the  subject;  and  his  description  of 
the  two  is  exceedingly  curious  and  interesting.  Although  he  found 
literal  and  even  verbal  discrepancies,  yet,  "  on  measuring  the  height 
of  the  columns,  the  size  of  the  lines,  and  making  fuc-similes  on 
transparent  pa{>er,  he  found  that  they  each  occupied  the  same 
place,  and  corresponded,  letter  for  letter,  as  if  he  had  made  iiis  tracing 
from  the  very  copy  to  which  its  verilication  was  applied. '  He 
concludes,  "  I  ask  now,  if,  after  so  uniform  and  singular  a  process, 
acknowledged  by  these  copies  to  have  been  the  production  of  the 
first  printers,  (Gutenberg  and  Fust,)  we  can  refuse  them  the  honor 
of  having  executed  these  two  dateless  Bibles,  especially  after  the 
evidence  of  many  contemporaneous  authors,  who  mention  their 
having  printed  a  Bible  about  the  year  1450?  Is  there  another 
Bible^  in  existence,  that  can  be  substituted  for  the  present  one, 
which  corresponds  with  the  foregoing  testimony  V 

Three  years  after  the  publication  of  Fournier's  elegant  Treatise, 


'  The  work  of  John  David  Kohlers,  acoordiug  to  Clement,   is  intitled, 

'  Ehrenrcttung  Johann  Guttenbergs,' 'Leifs.  1741,  4to.  but  Seiz,  in  his 'yiwnj/s 
Tertius  Scecularis  invent.  Art.  Typog.'  p.  15.  notices  a  previous  one,  called 
*  Nachi-ichten  vom  Ursprungder  Buchdrukkerev.'  Panzer  has  assigned  the 
dates  of  1466  and  1467  to  Ulric  Zell's  earliest  productions  ;  see  his  Annal. 
Ti/pog.  vol.  IV.  p.  271.  S.  Santander  imagined,  that  as  the  word  '  sexto'  was 
put  immediately  after  '  quadringentesinio '  in  the  colophon  to  a  book  of 
this  date,  that  '  septuagesimo,'  or  '  octuagcsinio,'  might  be  inserted  between  ; 
see  his  Did.  Bihlfog.  Ckoisi.  pt.  i.  p.  156 — 7.  But  Lord  Spencer  has  a  volume 
of  Zell's  printing,  which  has  the  positive  date  of  1466  subjoined. 

^  It  is  rather  singular  that  Maichelius,  in  his  treatise  "  De  PrcBcipuis 
Bibliothecis  Parisiensibus,"  1721,  Svo.  should  have  overlooked  both  the  copies 
in  the  Mazarine  Library,  described  by  Fournier  and  De  Bure. 

3  But  Fournier  verote  again,  apparently  in  opposition  to  these  sentiments, 
in  the  Annce  Litemire,  1764,  and  Journal  dcs  Sravans,  An.  1764.  No.  v.  p. 
264.  Amst.  edit ;  see  Meernian;  Orig.  Typog.  vol.  11.  284.  If  I  mistake  not, 
Heinecken  somewhere  notices  the  altered  opinion  of  Fournier,  probably  in 
consequence  of  having  seen  the  different  copy  described  by  De  Bure. 
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appeared  the  Prospectus  of  Meerman's  Origines  Tvpographics, 
which  was  transhited  into  French  by  the  Abbe  Goujet,  under  the 
title  of  rian  du  Traitt  des  Onghies  Typographiqiies,  &e.  Paris, 
1T02,  8vo.  It  is  a  rare  little  volume,  of  125  pages;'  and  at  p. 
44 — -50.  he  enters  into  a  discussion  concerning^  the  early  printed 
Latin  Bible?,  'i'here  are  soii.e  lively  observations  in  the  notes, 
which  were  omitted  in  the  enlarged  work  ;  but  in  regard  to  the'Bible 
under  consideration,  as  well  as  to  the  one  called  Schelhorn's 
Bible,  he  appears  to  have  had  no  positive  information  :  see  p, 
47-8.  In  his  Origines  Tijpographicce,  17b'5,  4to.  vol.  i.  p.  151-2., 
and  vol.  ii.  p.  284.  he  enlarges  upon  the  subject;  and  as  he  makes 
a  just  comparison  between  the  types  of  this  Bible,  and  those  of 
Scljelhori),  and  the  Psalter  of  1457,  he  Mould  seem  to  have  then 
examined  a  copy  of  it  ;  and  concludes  with  giving  it  the  precedence 
tu  all  tlie  Meuti:  Bibles,  and  affixes  the  date  of  1450,  for  its  execu- 
tion. Meennan  al^o  holds  the  balance  between  Clement  and 
Fournier ;  and  shows  that,  however  the  former  has  been  properly 
corrected  by  the  latter,  Fournier  himself  is  not  free  from  error ; 
The  absurdity  of  tiie  hitter's  supposing  these  types  to  have  been 
cut  in  wood,  seems  not  to  have  escaped  the  sagacity  of  Meerman. 
Ke  concludes,  however,  with  referring  a  thorough  examination  of 
the  subject  to  a  future  opportunity.* 

Next  appeared  the  satisfactory  account  of'De  Bure.  In  the 
BihUogrophle  Instructive,  vol.  i.  n°.  25.  we  are  given  to  under- 
stand, that  chance  brought  to  light,  during  the  researches  of  the 
author,  a  perfect  copy  of  this  Bible  in  the  Mazarine  Library,  belong- 
ing to  the  "  College  of  the  Four  Mations,"  No  doubt  is  entertained 
of  its  being,  "  not  only  the  first  Bible,  but  the  first  publication  in 
print."  The  description  is  accurate  and  rather  copious  ;  but  the 
ingenious  are  invited  to  give  a  more  ample  account  of  it.  No 
mention  is  made  by  De  Bure  of  the  details  of  Clement  and  Fournier, 
although  he  says,  the  Bible  noticed  by  Sallier,  by  Uti'enbach,  and 
that  of  which  the  second  volume  only  is  described  by  Fournier,  as 
being  in  the  Mazarine  Library,  are  all  anterior  to  the  year  1462. 

In  the  Catalogue  des  Livres  de  Mons.  Gaignat,  vol.  i.  p.  l6. 
n°.  l6.  a  Bible  is  (escribed,  in  the  head-title,  as  being  the  present 
one ;  but  the  description  of  it,  by  De  Bure  himself,  clearly  shows 
it  to  have  been  the  Schelhorn  Bible ;  of  which,  hereafter. 
It  was  printed  UPON  VELLUM,  and  was  sold  for  2100  livres.  If 
De  Bure  had  been  aware  of  the  rarity  and  valr.e  of  this  latter  article, 
he  would  have  been  less  laconic  in  his  description.  It  is  singular, 
however,  that  he  was  not  acquainted  with  Scheliiorn's  fac-siniile 
of  the  types. 

Heinecken,  in  his  Idte  Generale  d'une  Collection  cotnplefte 
d' Estampes,   1771,   Svo.  p.    259>  260.  does  not   hesitate  to  place 


*  It  was  reprinted  hy  Janscn  in  his  work  entitled  "  De  V  Invent  inn  de 
I'lmprimerie,  ou  Aimly-vc  des  deux  Ouvrages  publih  sur  cette  matiere  par  31. 
Meerman,"   Paris,  1809,  Svo. 


^  "  Sed  de  his  alibi,  Deo  volente,  plura." 
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this  Bible  between  14i0anfl  14.52  ;  and  says  it  was  the  first  fruits 
of  the  invention  of  puncheo)is  and  matrices,  to  cast  metal  types, 
afrer  findisig  the  wooden  ones  ineffectual.  "  It  is  ,true  (he  adds) 
this  first  Essay  succfeded  astonishingly,  but  the  expense  was  pro- 
digious;  qor  can  tliis  be  wondered  at.  First  attempts  are  always 
expensive,  from  the  unforeseen  obstacles  attending  them.  Let  any 
one  examine  Avith  attention  a  copy  of  this  Bible,  in  the  Library  of  the 
University  of  Leipsic,  and  he  will  not  be  surprised  at  the  expense, 
consideriiig-  the  extraQrdinary  beauty  of  the  work." 

Next  follows  the  account  of  M:^sch  and  Boeruer,  in  their  truly 
valuable  edition  of  Le  Long's  Bibliotheca  Sacra,  1/83.  4to.  vol, 
iii.  p.  67.  They  extract  eleven  lines  from  different  parts,  which, 
in  their  positions,  vary  from  those  in  the  Bible  of  Schelhorn.  In 
regard  to  the^text,  they  observe,  that  there  is  nothing  particular  in 
its  readings,  and  that  it  agrees  almost  entirely  with  the  Mentz  Bible 
of  1462;  which,  they  thi;jk,  confirms  its  precedence  to  it.  Meer- 
man  is  chiefly  quoted  by  tiiem ;  and  although  thev  place  the  present 
article  posterior  to  the  Schelhorn  Bible,  yet  they  commence  their 
inquiry  by  admitting,  that  "  the  subject  is  arduous  anH  difficult  to 
forsn  a  correct  judgment  upon." 

Wurdtwein,  as  was  to  be  expected,  in  his  Bibliotheca  Moguntina, 
1787,  4to.  p.  50  52.  turned  his  particular  attention  to  the  subject; 
and  sterns  to  have  no  hesitation,  on  the  authority  of  Breitkopf,  to 
consider  this  the  most  ancient  impression  of  the  Bible.  He  adds, 
that  the  copy  of  it,  in  the  library  of  the  Benedictine  Monastery,  near 
Mentz,  notictfd  at  p.  475.  ante,  aud  by  Meerman,  vol.  ii.  283.  has 
been  taken  away. 

The  authorities  of  Denis,  Vogt,  and  Panzer,'  need  not  be  parti- 
cularly cited,  as  they  merely  quote  preceding  writers.  Of  a  different 
n  iture,   however,  is*  the  subsequent  autliority. 

The  Abbe  Laire,  in  his  Catalogue  of  the  library  of  ihe  Cardinal 
Lomenie  de  Brienne,  published,  under  the  title  of  '  Index  Lihrorum 
ah  inveHtu  typographi(B  ad  fannum  1500,'  Senon,  1791'  vol.  i.  p.  5. 
has  given  some  variations  in  two  copi  s  of  this  edition ;  which  I 
subjoin  below. ^  Concerning  the  inference  to  be  dr.wn  from 
these  variations,  he  refers  to  Heinecken,  p.  272  ;  where  this  skilful 
bibliographer  is  of  opinion  that  such  discrepancies  are  by  no  means 
decisive  of  another  and  different  edition.  For  his  own  part,  Laire 
concludes,  that  these  volumes  bear  every  inlication  of  extreme 
typographical    antiquity.     He  leaves  the  question    "  suh  judice  ;" 


*  Denis  Supplement  Amtalium  Typop'aphice,  Ulaitt.  1789,  4to.  p.  513, 
and  Panzer,  Annul.  Tijpographid,  vol.  11.  p,  137.  Panzer  quotes  chiefly 
Masch,  lit  siipr.  Vogt  imagined  the  Bible  of  1462  to  be  the  first ;  but  his 
editor  corrects  him,  and  subscribes  to  the  superior  antiquity  of  tl»e  present 
Bible.     Catalog.  Libror.  Rarior.  1793,  8vo.  p.  153-4. 

^  The  articles  are  inserted  under  Nos.  5  and  6. 

"  In  these  two  Bibles,  (says  Laire,)  which  are  printed  with  precisely  the 
same  character,  the  following  variations  are  obaervable  : — 
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but  dwells  upon  the  singular  beauty  and  perfection  of  the  copies 
described. 


No.  5.    Volume  the  First. 

Title  at  top  of  the  first  column,  printed  in 

red  ;  40  lines  including  the  title  :  the  last 

word  '  Legerctwr .' 
First  word  of  the  second  leaf,  '  significat ;' 

and  last,  (always  on  the  recto,)  '  Ars  ?-;' 

first  of  the  third,  '  Noui ;'    last,  '  cernit 

et: 
First  words  of  the  4th  leaf, '  sonare  historiam;' 

last,   ''stiidiu.' 
Title  at  top  of  fol.  5.  printed  in  red  ink  ; 

bottom  word,  '  bona.' 
First  words  of  fol.  6,  '  dcdit  qf  :  last,  '  mca 

qua.' 

first  words,    '  nmhulavit  q ;'    last 
femina   de   aiantibus  verb   immh- 


Fol.  7. 
line, 
dis.' 

Fol.  8. 


first  words,    '  rama  olive  f'    last, 

'  ipse  est.' 
Fol.  9.  first  word,  '  eorudem  ;'  last  words, 

'  Sarai  uxore.' 
Fol.  10.  first  words,   'etvide;'  last,  '  vefie- 

runt  mech  :'  and   last  word  of  the  same 

fol.  rev.  '  manus.' 


No.  6.  Volume  the  First. 

Title  MS.  39  lines ;  last  word 
'  Demostenis.' 

First  of  the  second  fol.  (rect.) 
'  significat;'  last,  Arsi- ; 
first  of  the  third,  '  Mostvat :' 
last,  '  cernit  et.' 

Tiie  same. 

Title  MS. :  last  word  the  same. 

First   words    tlie  same;    last, 

'  men  qtn.' 
First  words  the  same  ;  last  line, 

'  femina   de    animalib;    vera 

immfidis.' 
First  words    the   same ;    last, 

'  ipse  est,' 
First  word  the  same ;  last  words 

'  erat  Abrani  cii.' 
First  words  the  same  ;  last  on 

the  rect.  'qui  venerunt  mech  ;' 

last  word  on  the  rev.  '  man^.' 


No.  5.  Volume  the  Second. 

Fol.  1.  last  word  of  the  first  column,  rect. 
'  afirrnandam ;'  last  words  on  the  reverse 
of  the  same,    '   ore  eius.' 

Fol.  4.  rev.  last  words  of  t'ne  second  column, 

'  in  oculi'^.' 
Fol.  11.  rect.  first  line  of  the  second  column 

ends  '  igni^.' 
Fol.  12.    last  word   of    the   first  column, 
'  bonis.' 

Fol.  14.  last  word  of  the  first  column,  '  in 
ope.' 

At  the  end  of  the  second  book  of  Machabees 
are  the  Gospels,  St.  Paul's  Epistles,  the 
Acts  of  the  Apostles,  the  Canonical  Epis- 
tles, of  which  the  last  is  that  of  St.  Jude, 
terminating  on  the  second  column  of  41 
lines,  on  the  recto  of  the  leaf,  and  having 
the  reverse  blank.  The  Revelations  follow 
on  the  recto  of  the  ensuing  leaf,  the  last 
column  of  which  has  42  lines. 


No.  6.  Volume  the  Second. 

Lastword  of  the  rect. '  c'ofirman 
dam;'  last  of  the  reverse, 
'  ore  gus.' 

The^  same  of  the   same,  '  in 

oclis.' 
The  same  of  the  same,  '  ignis.' 

The  same  of  the  same,  'bonis.' 

The  same  of  the  same, '  opcre.' 


The  whole  of  the  opposite  con- 
tents, as  far  as  the  Epistle  of 
St.  Jnde  inclusively,  which 
terminates  on  the  second 
column  of  41  lines,  are  to  be 
found  in  this ;  but  the  Reve- 
lations do  not  follow. 


General  Remark. 

The  [first  two]  titles  only  of  the  first  volume  of  No.  5.  are  printed  :  the 
five  columns  of  the  first  leaves  have  but  40,  the  third  and  fourth  columns  of 
the  fifth  leaf,  have  41,  and  all  the  rest,  42  lines.    In  No.  6.  all  the  columns 
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The  year  1798,  or  1799,  ^'^'^s  distinguished  by  a  valuable  work 
of  Lambinet,  intitled,  Recherches  Historiques,  LiiUraires  et 
Critiques,  siir  I'Oriirine  cle  I'Imprimerie,  Sfc.  Bruxelles.  An.vW.  8vo. 
In  this  work  a  concise,  but  pers|>icuous  and  animated,  account  is 
j^iven  of  the  various  Bibles  seen  and  described  by  Lanibinet's  pre- 
decessors, as  the  identical  Bible  under  consideration.  Lambinet 
says,  that  he  saw,  in  the  National  Library  at  Paris,  two  copies  of 
this  very  Bible  ;  one  upon  vkllum,  in  4  volumes;  and  the  oilier 
upon  paper,  in  two  volumes.  The  latter  copy  had  a  subscription, 
written  in  red  ink,  at  the  end  of  each  volume  ;  of  that  of  the  first 
volume,    the  following  is  a  fac-simile  :  . 

1ft-^ttttt$itQ:atnettrt  "jllutumata 
f?ttMacata^t%ataj)l)emjfttttt 

WS0til6mtl)t)mtietai)li    . 

^to^:aad$ mma 

At  the  end  of  the  second  volume,  it  is  thus: 

"  Iste  liber  illuminatus,   legatus  2  completus   est  p  Henricum 

Creraer  vicariu  ecclesie  collegiate  saucti  Stephani  maguntini 

sub   anno    dni    Millesimo   quatringenlesimo   quinquages- 

sinio  sexto,   festo  Assnmptionis   gloriose    virginis  Marie. 

Deo  gracias.  Alleluja.'" 

Lambinetyadds  :  "  the  types  of  the  vellum  and  paper  copies  seemed 

to  me  to   be  one  and  the  same  ;  each  having  two  columns  of  40, 

41,  and  42  lines.    I  saw  *  chez  les  freres  Gasparoli'  an  edition  upon 

paper,  which  was  almost   exactly  like.     I  have  also  seen   the  two 

Mazarine  copies  ;  one  of  two  volumes,  [described  by  De  Bure,]  upon 

paper;  the  other  of  one  volume,  [described  by   Fournier,]    upon 

vellum.     I  can   the  less  decide  (continues  he)  upon  the  priority  of 

have  42  lines,  and  the  titles  are  written.  From  which  I  decidedly  conclude, 
(adds  Laire)  that  this  latter  copy  is  the  earliest  and  nncastrated  one  ;  at 
least,  it  may  safely  be  affirmed,  that  the  other  copy  is  not  one  and  the  same 
edition  with  this.  There  is  some  ditiercnce  in  a  few  of  the  leaves  of  No.  5. 
which  might  have  arisen  from  a  wish  to  deceive,  or  fiom  supplying  a  few 
defective  leaves  in  No.  6.  Upon  the  cover  of  this  latter,  there  is  written, 
in  the  same  character  with  the  types,  and  apparently  by  a  coeval  hand  :— 
'  Erhardus  Neninger  magister  civium  in  Heylsprum,  qui  dedit  Uludfrutri- 
bus  SanctcB  Maria  de  Monte  Carmeli  ad  urticas,  prope  dictum  civitatem.' 

*  This  is  taken  from  Santander ;  vide  infra. 
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the  present  production  a  date  anterior  to  1455 ;  and  that  the 
testinjony  of  early  and  nearly  contemporaneous  witnesses,  however 
imperfect,  as  well  as  the  partial  lights  thrown  upon  the  work  by 
subsequent  writers,  are  strongly  corroborated  by  the  more  fortunate 
discoveries  of  recent  Bibliographers. 

In  regard  to  the  volumes  themselves,  they  will  be  described  willi 
bibliographical  minuteness,  and  illustrated  with  a  fac-simile  of  the 
type,  in  the  work  alluded  to  at  the  commencement  of  this  disserta- 
tion. At  present,  I  shall  only  repeat  what  T  have  there  observed 
upon  it :  that  this  Bible  is  "  justly  praised  for  the  strength  and 
beauty  of  the  paper,  the  exactness  of  the  register,  the  lustre  of  the 
ink,  and  the  general  beauty  and  magnificence  of  the  volumes.  As 
an  early,  if  not  the  earliest,  specimen  of  the  art  of  Printing,  it  is  a 
wonderful  performance." 

T.  F.    DIEDIN. 

Kensington,  Nov.  9-  1811. 


To  the  Hexerend  Mr.  Maurice,  Autlior  of  the  "  Inclia?i  Anti- 
quities,'' on  Pagan  Trinities,  including  Remarks  on  Passages 
of'  Herodotus,  of  Valerius  Maximus,  and  of  Pausanias, 

LETTER  III. 

PART    I. 

Sir,  I  shall  now  proceed  to  make  some  observations  upon 
a  passage  in  the  17t)th  c.  of  the  2nd  Book  of  Herodotus'; 
we  are  there  told  that  '^  Amasis  was  very  nnimficent  in  his  pre- 
sents to  the  different  Temples  of  Egypt,  and  that  he  placed  be- 
fore the  Temple  of  Vulcan,  the  celebrated  recumbent  colossus, 
tchich  is  75  feet  long  :  on  the  same  pediment  stand  two  colossal 
fgures,- — each  20  feet  high,  one  on  the  one  side,  and  the  other 
on  the  other  side  of  the  Temple.''  Now,  Sir,  1  think  that  this 
assemblage  of  figures  was  certainly  intended  to  be  a  repre- 
sentation of  the  Egyptian  Trinity :  the  size  of  the  statues 
evidently  denotes  some  superior  Deities  :  the  three  statues  are 
placed  upon  the  same  pediment,  and  the  recumbent  figure, 
which  is  placed  between  the  tw  o  erect  statues  of  inferior  mag- 
nitude, represents  the  Creator  as  resting  in  tranquillity,  and 
resigning  the  care  of  the  universe  to  the  other  two :  this  piece 
of  sculpture,  it  is  to  be  remarked,  w  as  placed  before  the  temple 

'  'Ev  It  K't\   ll   MfJXipJ,   TOV  {/TTTIOV  XEljl/.EVOV  XoXoCTcrOV,  t3  'H^alCTTEtS  ijJ.'TtfOCrSi'   t5   Tiohg 

■sIvTE  seal  IfeiojiAJiytovTa  elcri  to  jj.n%.eg'  IttI  H  tm  aiiTip  Sa9fM  IcTao'i  AlOio'jZi-AS  lovroj 
T^iSov,  iiio  •Ao'Ko<j(7o\,  H-^acri  'Ttoclw  to  jjJya9o;  Iwv  IxaTfpof,  o  jU£V  "vdsv,  o  i'  ivQsv  t« 
f^iyafjo.  Mr.  Beloe  thus  inaccurately  translates  the  passage:  "  At  Memphis, 
fbefore  the  Temple  of  Vulcan,  he  placed  a  colossalrecumhent  figure,  which  was  7b 
feet  long :  up\)n  the  same  pediment  stand  two  other  colossal  figures,  formed  out  of 
the  same  stone,  and  each  20  feet  high." 
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of  Vulcau.  In  support  of  this  hypothesis,  I  shall  be  com- 
pelled to  enter  into  an  extensive  discussion,  to  which  I  request 
your  patient  attention.  You  have  ascertained  (in  vol.  iv.  p. 
675)  the  Egyptian  Trinity  to  be  sometimes  represented  by 
Osiris,  Cneph,  and  Plha,  and  you  remark  that,  as  Osiris  was  a 
title  a  fterwards  applied  to  the  Sun,  so  Ptha  was  to  the  fire 
Avhich  issued  from  the  sun  :  you  say  in  p.  677  :  "  Let  us 
investigate  the  character  of  Ptha  :  Suidas,  on  this  word, 
will  let  us  into  the  secret  of  his  real  character  :  he  says  tiiat 
Ptha  is  the  Vulcan  of  the  Memphites,  and  Eusebius,  citing  Por- 
phyry, confirms  this  ;*  for  he  asserts  '^  the  Egyptians  thought 
that  Ptha,  the  God  Vulcan,  was  generated  from  Cneph,  the 
most  high  Creator.' "  This  fact  supplies  us  at  once  with  a 
reason  why  this  emblem  of  the  Egyptian  Trinity  should  be 
placed  before  the  Temple  of  Vulcan,  whom  the  Memphites 
particularly  worshipped ;  for  Vulcan  is  fire,  and,  under  the 
symbol  of  fire,  the  Chaldeans,  the  Persians,  and  the  Egyptians, 
worshipped  the  Deity  r  but  the  truth  is  that  the  Egyptians  al- 
ways placed  a  representation  of  the  Trinity  before  their  Tem- 
ples :  thus  these  three  colossal  figures  are  placed  before  the 
Temple  of  Vulcan :  you  have  prefixed  to  your  third  Volume 
an  Engraving  of  the  principal  Portal  of  the  grand  Temple  in 
upper  Egypt,  \yliere  we  see  the  Wings,  the  Globe,  and  the 
Serpent,  which  constituted  the  Hemptha,  or  Egyptian  Trinity, 
sculptured  on  the  front;  and  you  observe  (in  vol.  iv.  p.  695) 
that  the  fronts  of  all  the  Egyptian  Temples  in  Pococke,  and 
Norden  are  invariably  decorated  with  this  picturesque  and  beau- 
tiful hieroglyphic  :  1  will  add  that  they,  probably,  often  sculp- 
tured different  emblems  in  the  front  of  the  same  Temple.  That; 
the  Creator  was  often  sculptured  in  a  recun^bent  posture  be- 
tween the  other  two  hypostases,  needs  no  proof;  at  least  to  those, 
who  have  read  your  book,  with  the  attention  which  it  merits. 
It  is  a  very  remarkable  fact  that,  '  at  the  solemnity  of  a  Roman 
Lectisterninm,  the  hnage  of  Jupiter  zoas  reclined  vpon  a 
couch,  while  Juno,  and  Minerva  were  placed  erect  on  seats:' 
Valerius  Maximus '  (in  book  2.  c.  1.  s.  C),  who  has  recorded 
this  circumstance,  attempts  to  account  for  it  by  saying  that  it 
was  anciently  the  custom  at  a  feast  for  women  to  be  seated, 
while  men  reclined  upon  a  couch  ;  but  he,  at  the  same  time, 
acknowledges  that  this  custom  was  more  rigorously  ohsei'ted 
in  the  Capitol  than  in  private  houses :  I,  Sir,  cannot  suppose 
that  this  Roman  Trinity  was  thus   disposed  to  comply  with  au 

'  Feminee  cum  viris  cubantibus  sedentes  coenitabant:  quae  consuetudo  ex 
hominum  coiivictu  ad  divina  peiietravit;  nam  Jovis  Epiilo  ipse  in  lectuhuii, 
Juno,  et  Minerva  in  sellas  ad  coenam  invitantur :  quod  genus  sevevitatis  atas 
nostra  dlligentius  in  Capitolio,  quam  in  suis  domibus  servat,  videlicet  quia 
magis  ad  rem  pertinet  Deanun  quam  mulierum  discipliaa  contineri ! 
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antiquated  custom  of  common  life  :  this  mode  of  representing 
Jupiter  recumbent  between  the  other  two  hypostases  was 
an  oriental  hieroglyphic;  and  let  it  be  recollected  that  the 
Roman  Trinity .  was  brought  from  the  East ;  that  J  upiter 
Mas  placed  between  the  other  two  hypostases  at  this 
tisternium,  though  it  is  not  mentioned  by  Valerius  Max- 
imus,  may  be  concluded  from  this  singular  tact ;  that  Jupiter  s 
Chapel  in  the  Temple  zcus  placed  hetzceen  the  other  tzm  :  thus 
in  the  engraving,  which  you  have  given  of  ^lilhra,  and  of  Osiris^ 
Mithra  and  Osiris  are  placed  in  the  centre:  thus  "  Philo,"  as 
you  inform  us  (in  vol.  iv.  p.  54.5)  '*  speaking  of  the  eternal  Ens 
appearing  to  Alnaliam,  acquaints  us  that  he  came  attended  by 
his  two  most  high  and  puissant  powers,  Principality  and  Good- 
ness, himself  in  the  middle,  and,  though  one,  exlnbitmg  to  the 
discerning  soul  the  appearance  of  three:"  thus  too  in  another 
passage,  winch  you  cite  in  the  same  place,  Philo  says  that  "  the 
father  of  all  is  in  the  middle/'  It  must,  however,  be  confessed 
that  somethnes  one  of  the  other  two  hypostases  is  represented 
as  either  recumbent  or  sitting  :  thus  Mallet  says  in  his  Northern 
Antiquities  (vol.  2.  p.  71),  tlitit  "  in  the  Temple  of  Upsal  Frig- 
ga  is  represented  ai,  reposing  on  cushions  beizceen  Odin,  and 
Thor-y  probably  Odin  a<id  Thor  were  represented  in  an  erect 
posture  :  thus  Pausanias  '  says  in  his  Eliacs  (book  5.  c.  17),  that, 
"  in  a  temple  of  Juno,  there  was  an  image  of  Juno  sitting  upon 
a  throne;  there  was  an  image  ot  Jupiter  in  an  eiect  posture 
[this  circumstance  is  implied] ;  and  there  stood  by  the  side  of 
Juno  a  bearded  man,  who  had  a  helmet  upon  his  head :"  he  says 
in  hjs  J chaics'^  {hook  7.  c.  21),  that  "  in  a  temple  of  Ceres,  the 
Goddess  herself,  and  Proserpine,  are  placed  in  an  erect  pos- 
ture,, but  the  image  of  the   Earth  is  seated  upon  a  throne." 

PART    II. 

After  the  passage  of  Herodotus,  which  has  been  cited  above, 
we  are  told  that  "  Amasis  placed  another  recumbent  figure  of 
the  same  size  at  Sais  :"  1  know  not  whether  it  was  placed  in 
the  celebrated  temple  of  Isis,  or  Minerva,  in  the  front  of  which 
was  placed  this  inscription — "  I  am  every  thing,  which  hath 
been,  which  is,  and  which  will  be,  and  no  mortal  can  remove 
the  veil,  Avhich  shades  my  divinity  from  human  eyes :"  you  have 
given  an  account  of  the  Goddess  herself,  in  p.  683  ;  it  is  a 
remarkable  fact,  that  Isis  is  there  said  to  be  sittiiig,  in  the  re- 
presentation of  her  on  the  Mensa  Isiaca,  the  probability  that 
Amasis  deposited  this  recumbent  figure  in  the  Temple  of  Isis, 

'  TTif  "Hpa;  i=  la-Til  a  tw  vaw  Atof  ayaXfxa'  to  if  "Hpa;  xa.9nfAiyoTi  li7Tty  c'lrl  Spvw, 
T,aaia-TnM  li  y.'vsia  te  ^yjJUl,  xci  l7li%Hjxaog  kvt/vH  iTt'i  rn   x.i^a'Kri. 

Tr,;  yn;  la-ri  xaSjifAEVoy, 
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or  Minerva,  is  considerably  increased  by  the  fact,  Avhich  He- 
rodotus '  has  recorded  iu  the  preceding  chapter  :  "  This  prince 
not  only  erected  at  Sais,  in  the  honor  of  Minerva,  a  magni- 
licent  portico,  which  exceeded  every  thing  of  the  kind  both  in 
its  height,  and  in  its  extent,  both  in  the  quality,  and  in  the  size 
of  the  stones,  which  were  used  for  the  work,  but  also  consecra- 
ted several  colossal  figures,  and  andro-sphinxes  of  enormous 
magnitude."  Now,  Sn*,  we  know  that  the  Temple  of  Minerva 
at  Sais  was  dedicated  to  Isis  Omnia,  and  the  representation  of 
this  Goddess  on  the  Mensa  Isiaca  was,  perhaps,  copied  from 
the  sculpture  on  this  portico,  which  Amasis  erected :  let  us  then 
suppose  that  this  recumbent  figure,  which  was,  probably,  the 
figure  of  Isis,  was  placed  in  the  Propyltea  of  the  Temple  at 
Sais :  Herodotus,  as  we  have  seen,  says  that  Amasis  placed  in 
the  same  Propylaea  colossal  statues,  and  andro-sphinxes  of  im- 
mense size:  now  it  is  d  singular  fact  that  in  the  Mensa  Isiaca 
we  see  tico  black  sphin.re:s  with  tcliite  head-dresses,  couchant 
wider  the  wings  of  his.  But  I  must  reserve  this  subject  of 
the  Sphinx,  on  which  1  intend  to  submit  to  your  consideration 
some  remarks,  for  another  opportunity. 
I  am.  Reverend  Sir, 

VV  ith  every  sentiment  of  respect, 

Edmund  Henkx  Barker. 
J^ondon,  August  3,  1 S 1 1 . 


Sending  Portions  to  those,  for  whom  nothing  is  prepared" 
explained  by  referring  to  Eastern  Travellers. 


Mr.  Harmer  (vol.  2.  p.  107.  4th  edition)  says  :  "  The  East- 
ern princes,  and  Eastern  people  not  only  invite  their  friends 
to  feasts,  but  it  is  their  custom  to  send  a  portion  of  the  banquet 
to  those  that  cannot  well  come  to  it,  especially  their  relations 
and  those  in  a  state  of  mourning :"  this  is  the  account  the  MS 
gives  us  in  a  note  on  a  passage  of  the  Apocrypha,  1.  Eulras,  ix 
5  1 :  it  is  equallyapplicable  to  Nehemiah,  vii  i.  10,  12.  and  Esther, 
IX.  1 9, 22  :  this  sending  of  portions  to  those,  for  whom  nothing  was 
p7eparedhiisheen  understood, by  those Couimeutatorsl  have  con- 
sulted, to  mean  the  poor ;  sending  for  [of]  portions,  however,  to  one 
another,  is  expressly  distinguished  in  Esther,  ix.  22.  from  gifts 
to  the  poor :  there  would  not  have  been  the  shadow  of  a  dilfi- 

*  Kal  T8T0  jx.b,  h  lai  Tn  'A9>iVat»i  lifOTfuXaia,  9tti\j f/.a,<rici,  oi  l^iTcotncrz,  7ro?Aov  7:avraj 
pTtZf^nXkoijr.ha;   tuj  te  v-^h  wm.  t;u   jjnynOnf  oViuV  Te  to  fj.iya,9o;  KiBuiv  £(7Tjj  r.al  QTliiwt 

Vol.  IV.    No.  vni.  ? 
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culty  ill  this,  had  the  historian  been  speaking  of  a  private  feast, 
but  he  is  describing  a  national  festival,  where  every  one  was 
supposed  to  be  equally  concerned  :  those  then,  for  whom  no- 
ihiu'x  zcas  prepared,  it  should  seem,  are  those,  that  were  in 
a  state  of  mourning:  mourning  for  private  calamities  being  here 
supposed  to  take  place  of  rejoicing  for  public  concerns  ;  but  it 
is  not  only  to  those,  that  are  in  a  state  of  mourning  that  pro- 
visions are  sometimes  sent :  others  are  honored  by  princes  in 
the  same  manner,  who  could  not  conveniently  attend  to  the 
royal  table,  or  to  whom  it  was  supposed  not  to  be  convenient: 
so  when  the  grand  Emir  found  it  incommodetl  Monsieur  D'Ar- 
vieux  to  eat  with  luni,  he  complaisanlly  desired  him  to  take  his 
own  time  for  eating,  and  sent  him  what  he  liked  from  his  own 
kitchen,  and  at  the  time  he  chose  (/  (n/.  dans  la  Ptdesfijie,  p. 
20,  1)  :  and  thus,  when  King  David  would  needs  suppose  for 
secret  reasons,  too  well  known  to  hinsscif,  that  it  would  be  in- 
convenient to  l.riah  to  continue  at  the  royal  palace,  and  there- 
fore dismissed  him  to  his  own  house;  '  there  followed  hi/u  a 
mess  of  meat  fro/It  the  king.'    2  Sam.  xi,  8,  10."' 

The  conjecture  of  Mr.  Harmer  that  mourners  are  intended 
by  the  words — fur  K'hom  nothing  zcas  prepared,  is  very  pro- 
bable :  mourners  could  not  be  expected  to  attend  at  these  feasts, 
but,  if  their  relations  sent  to  them,  from  their  own  tables,  messes 
of  meat,  they  would  not  so  far  violate  the  laws  of  politeness,  as 
to  refuse  to  eat  of  them. 

With  respect  to  the  Eastern  custom  of  sending  portions  of 
meat  to  those,  who  cannot  conveniently  attend  the  invitation, 
vhich  they  may  have  received,  of  which  Mr.  Harmer  has  given 
an  instance  from  Monsieur  D'Arvicux,  we  have  another  in- 
.stance  in  the  Chuiese  Travels  of  Mr.  Barrow  :  "  If  a  person 
invited  should,  from  sickness,  or  any  accident,  be  prevented 
from  fulliliiiig  his  engagement,  the  portion  of  the  dinner,  that 
was  intended  to  be  placed  on  his  table,  is  sent  hi  procession  to 
his  own  house ;  a  custom,  that  strongly  points  out  the  very  little 
notion  the  Chinese  entertain  of  the  social  pleasures  of  the  ta- 
ble:"  p.  155,  (i.     1  must  enter  my  protest  here  against  this  se- 


■  The  passage,  to  uhich  Mr.  Hannor  alliulcs,  is  this  : 

"  And  David  said  to  Uriah,  Go  down  to  thine  hou^s<>,  and  ttwili  ttiyfeet: 
and  Uriah  departed  ont  of  the  King's  house,  and  there  followed  him  a  mesa 
of  meat  from  tlie  Kins;."  AFhen  David  desires  Uriah  to  sro  to  his  house,  and 
M'ttsfe  his  feet,  we  are  to  luiderstand  it  to  he  the  same  as  if  he  had  said,  '  Go, 
a}id  prepare  your  self  for  tlw  mess  of  mml,  triiicli  I  am  i^oing  to  send  to  yotir 
house;'  for  both  tiie  Egyptians  and  the  Hebrews  always  waslied  both  their 
feet  and  their  hands,  tiefore  they  ventured  lo  take  their  meals  :  thus  in  Ge- 
nesis, c.  43.  V.  31.  we  are  told  that  Joseph  "  wnslied  his  face,  and  went  out, 
and  refrained  himself,  and  said,  .SV^  on  lirrad :"  thus  our  Saviour  says  to 
Simon,  his  host ;  "  I  entered  uito  thy  bouses  tlwu gaust  me  no  water  for  my 
ftet." 
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vere  reflection  of  Mr.  Barrow  on  the  Chinese;  for  it  seems 
that  the  custom  is  not  contined  to  the  Chinese  :  it  is  a  pecu- 
liarity in  Eastern  manners  :  it  is,  perliaps,  a  fault  both  of  Mr. 
Barrow,  and  of  Sir  George  Staunton,  that,  in  their  descrip- 
tions of  Chinese  manners,  they  consider  what  is  really  the 
general  practice  of  the  East  in  the  same  light,  as  if  it  was  prac- 
tised only  by  the  Chinese. 

Trin.  Cull.  Cumb.  Oct.  16",  1811.  E.  H.  BARKER. 


INSCRIPTION  ON  A  3I0NUMENTAL  URN  IN  A 
GROVE  AT  ^*'****##*#### 

G T de  W . 

POSUIT    FILIUS. 

A.  F.  T. 


-CiN  virides  aras,  en  banc  quam  ponimus  urnam  ! 

Tu  fill  ex  manibus  respice  dona.  Pater  ! 
Sic,  venerande  senex,  olim  quas  rura  placebant, 

Sint  eadem  busto  nunc  decorata  tuo. 
Neve  tibi  desit  post  funera  sueta  voluptas, 

Proxima  ab  umbroso  cantet  avis  nemore  ; 
Et  qui  te  placido  lenibat  murmure  rivus, 

Dulcia  perpetuis  somnia  portet  aquis. 

AMICO  MEO  HYPERCRITICO,  J G I\I.  D. 

FAEULA    PHil^.DRIANA. 

ic^VM  do  legenda  tibi,  G ,  Idyllia 

Negas,  pro  more  tuo  petulans,  quod  sint  mea ; 

Et  dicis,  pigri  plane  cum  siem  ingeni, 

Prudenter  convertisse  aliorum  carmina  : 

Exprobras  denique  praedonem,  Anglica,  Gallica, 

Grasca,  surripuisse,  et  fecisse  propria. 

Esto  verum  ;  Quid  hoc  ad  te  ?  Fabulam  habeas. 

Quidam  in  platea  ambulans,  imbrem  ut  fugeret  gravem, 

Prjetereuntem  forte  videns  pompam  funebrem, 

Conscendit  rhedam  quae  vectabat  asseclas  : 

Horum  unus  increpat,  *'  Quid  tibi  vis,  nebulo  ? 

Scisne  quod  hoc  est  funus  !"     Ille,  "  -Sldepol,  probe; 

At  non  tuum  certe  est  funus  :  iram  premas ; 

Quum  mortuus  jusserit,  hercle,  exibo  statim." 

Sic  ego  :  nil  me  afficiunt  dicta  tua,  vir  bone  ; 

Et  furti  licet  incuses,  ne  hllum  movet. 

Nam  tua  saltim  a  prcedone  salva  carmina  ;  ^ 

At  quum  demortui  rates,  quorum  transtuli 

Carmina  praeclara,  crimen  objecerint  reo, 

Desistam.     Dixi  :  culpam  iassus,  abluar. 

Si  nihil  aliud,  certe  hsec  confessio  est  raea.  J.  F.  T. 
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An  Account  of  an  Antique  Metal  Tigure,  found  at  Silchester^ 
in  Hampshire ;  'with  RemarJcs  on  the  Dii  Penates  of  the 
Romans. 

yj  N  a  late  visit  to  Silchester,  in  Hampshire,  the  Caer  Segont  of 
the  ancient  British,  and  the  Vindomun  of  the  Romans,  I  purchased 
of  a  farmer's  laborer  several  little  fragments  of  Roman  anti- 
quity, which  he  had  found  at  different  times  on  the  site  of  the 
ancient  city.  They  consist  of  fragments  of  small  earthen  ves- 
sels, of  a  bell,  glass  of  a  curiously  fluted  form,  tesserje  of 
Mosaic  pavem.ent,  a  stone  or  earthen  ornament  in  the  sliape  of 
a  bead  :  and  also  a  small  mutilated  figure  in  iron,  which  may 
probably  have  been  an  idol.  Whether  the  last  mentioned  article 
of  curiosity  may  have  been  of  British  or  Roman  work  (for  British, 
as  well  as  Roman  coins,  have  been  found  at  Silchester)  I  am  not 
able  to  determine.  The  remaining  portion,  which  shows  that  the 
complete  figure  must  have  been  of  small  size,  consists  of  the 
head  of  an  animal,  somewhat  resembling  a  baboon,  with  two 
arms  that  had  been  placed  across.  Another  part  seems  to  show 
that  it  had  been  a  compound  figure.  Galtruchius  says,  the 
Roman  Penates  were  little  marmosets,  attached  to  different  parts 
of  their  houses,  which  they  honored  as  their  protectors.'  It  is 
mentioned  in  Gough's  Additions  to  Camden,  that  many  copper 
Penates  have  been  found  at  Silchester.  Whether  there  have  been 
any  instances  of  Penates  in  iron,  discovered  in  any  Roman  station 
in  Britain,  I  have  not  the  means  of  knowing.  It  is  certain  that 
iron  was  a  material  in  the  formation  of  more  ancient  heathen 
idols,  as  well  as  more  precious  metals  ;  since  Belshazzar  and  his 
guests,  amidst  their  cups  of  intemperance,  "  praised  the  gods  of 
gold,  of  silver,  of  brass,  o£  iron,  of  wood,  and  of  stone."^  And 
the  prophet  Isaiah  describes  the  process  of  their  manufacture, 
even  among  the  people  of  Israel,  in  language  designed  to  convince 
^em  of  the  folly  of  idolatry. 

The  smith  ciitteth  off  a  portion  of  iron; 

He  worketh  it  in  the  coals,  and  with  hammers  he  formcth  it ; 

And  he  exerteth  upon  it  the  force  of  his  arm. 

Yea,  he  is  hungry,  and  his  strength  faiietli  him  ; 

He  drinketh  no  water,  and  he  is  faint.^ Lowth,  Is.  xliv.  12. 

The  heathens  seem  to  have  studied  as  well  the  variety  of  the 
Materials  of  their  Gods,  as  their  mimber  and  size.  "  If  Rome 
alone,"   says  the  learned  author  of  Horce  Solitaria;,   '<  could  boast 


'  L'Histoire  Poetique,  Liv.  1.  chap.  xiv. 
^  Dan.  V,  iv. 
3  Bishop  Lowth  remarks,  that  Hoiace,  though  a  lieathen  himself,  in  a 
jimilar  way,  has  in  a  line  or  two,  given  idolatry  one  of  the  severest  stroke* 
it  ever  received  ; 

Olim  truncus  erani  ficulnns,  inutile  lignum  ; 
CAini  faher  incertus  scauuiuiu  faceretuc  Priapuni, 
Maluit  esse  Deuni. 
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of  her  thirty  thousand  Gods ;  what  might  the  world  have  produced, 
when  almost  every  man  carried  a  God  in  his  pocket,  or  had  a  levee 
of  them  at  least  in  his  house  :"* 

Several  curious  antiquities  in  iron  have  been  found  at  this  place, 
such  as  a  ring,  with  a  singular  shaped  key  attached  to  it,^  and 
a  small  figure  of  a  bird,  which  are  preserved  among  other  articles 
at  the  farm-house.  An  eagle,  in  steel,  supposed  to  have  been  a 
military  ensign,  has  been  described  by  the  Society  of  Antiquaries, 
in  the  Archasologia,   vol.  ix. 

I  have  observed  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Silchester  the  evidence 
of  iron  ore,  in  the  ferruginous  quality  of  a  stream  of  water  ;  which 
may  lead  to  a  conjecture,  that  the  Romans  might  obtain  iron 
almost  upon  the  spot.  Dionysius  Halicarnasseus  says,  the  Trojan 
Penates  were  of  brass,  of  iron,  and  Trojan  earth. ^  As  the 
Romans  borrowed  the  idea  of  their  household  Gods  from  those  of 
tlie  Trojans,  brought  into  Italy  by  ^Eneas  after  the  destruction  of 
Troy,  'they  might  also  adopt  the  same  materials  for  their  fabri- 
cation. Iron  being  a  more  common  and  cheaper  metal,  might  be 
adopted  by  the  poorer  class  of  the  people ;  as  those  recorded  in 
Scripture  history,  who  "  could  not  aiFord  a  costly  oblation,  chose 
a  piece  of  Avood  that  will  not  rot"  for  an  image.  A  ring  of  gold 
was  the  peculiar  privilege  of  a  Roman  knight,  who  was  thence 
denominated  eqices  auratus.  Their  slaves  wore  rings  of  iron,  as 
Pliny  informs  us,  till  their  manumission,  or  preferment  to 
some  dignity  •*  and  may  be  supposed  to  have  been  coittent  with 
iron  Gods.  When  the  Israelites  made  a  God  of  their  ear-rings  of 
gold,  they  had  lately  been  enriched  by  the  wealth  of  Egypt. 

Learned  men  have  endeavoured  to  trace  the  etymology  of  the 
word  Penates  ;  most  of  whom  have  derived  it  from  some  Latin 
word  in  which  they  have  considerably  differed.  It  is  a  plausible 
conjecture,  that  the  Teraphhn,  or  images  of  Laban,  which  Rachel 
stole  from  her  father,  and  elsewhere  mentioned  in  the  Scripture 
history,  were  the  original  images,  whence  different  heathen  nations 
borrowed  their  idea  of  household  Gods.  From  the  circumstances 
of  the  history,  they  seem  to  have  been  of  small  dimensions.  If 
they  were  of  oriental  origin,  it  is  most  natural  to  expect  the  name 
may  be  derived  from  an  oriental  language.  Parkhurst  suggests 
whether  it  may  not  be  from  the  Hebrew  ■<i^,Jaces,  that  is,  of 
Jehovah  ;  though  they  are  spoken  of  in  the  plural  number,  yet 
possibly  there  was  but  one  compound  or  plural  image,  like  the 
cherubim  in  form,  but  for  more  private  purposes.'  It  is  probable 
they   expected  help   and   health  from   them ;   whence  Avenarius 


'  Introd.   p.  34. 

^  By  some  mistake,  this  ring  is  mentioned  in  the  "  Beauties  of  England," 
in  such  a  manner  as  to  lead  the  reader  to  suppose  it  is  a  gold  ring.  vol.  vi> 
p.  2-19. 

^  De  la  Rue,  note  on  Virg.  iEn.  ii.  717. 

*  Dr.  Brown's  Pseudodoxia  Epidemica,  Book  iv.  Chap,  ir, 

5  Heb.  Lex.  under  nsn,  3d,  edit. 
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derives  the  Greek  word  B-iPx-Triva),  which  signifies  both  to  iKOrship 
and  to  heal,  from  the  word  teraphi/n/ 

The  word  Penates  has  been  considered  as  only  used  in  the 
plural.  Vossius  says  that  Livy  has  Penntem  ;  and  Priscian  acknow- 
ledges it  was  in  use  among  the  ancients ;  which  is  confirmed  by 
Dionysius  Halicamasseus,  who  says  he  had  seen  Penas  in  an 
ancient  inscription/  The  Jewish  doctors,  however,  are  generally 
agreed,  that  the  word  Teraphim  is  not  of  Hebrew  extraction ; 
the  LXX  translate  it  sometimes  an  oracle,  and  sometimes  vaiii 
idols ;  and  some  commentators  afiirm  the  word  to  be  boiTowed 
from  the  Egyptians,  and  to  import  the  very  same  with  their  Serapis, 
or  Seraphis,  by  a  slight  and  usual  variation  of  the  orthography.^ 
Though  this  was  the  God  of  the  Egyptians,  yet  he  was  worshipped 
in  Greece,  especially  at  Atliens,  and  also  at  Rome,  under  different 
names.*  It  is  generally  believed  that  the  Israelites,  having  seen 
this  object  of  idolatrous  worship  when  they  were  in  Egvpt,  made 
their  calf  of  gold  in  imitation  of  it. 

There  are  several  Penates,  in  bronze,  in  the  collection  of  Sir 
William  Hamilton,  in  the  British  Museum.  Among  the  Egyp- 
tian deities,  some  are  represented  with  the  heads  of  baboons. 
Some  of  them  are  said  to  be  of  Roman  work.^  Whether  any  of 
them  bear  a  resemblance  to  the  figure  in  my  possession,  I  have 
not  at  present  an  opportunity  of  ascertaining. 

The  description,  which  Virgil  gives  of  the  Penates,  shows  that  at 
least  some  of  them  were  of  the  lesser  class  of  their  idols ; 

hesternumque  'Lavem,  parvo.sque  Penates 

Lffitus  adit;  niactat  lectas  de  more  bidentes. JEn.  viii.  543. 

The  Trojan  Penates,  along  with  other  sacred  things,  were 
carried  in  one  of  the  hands  of  aged  Anchises,  when  himself  was 
borne  on  the  shoulders  of  his  son  ^neas,  at  the  destruction  of 
Troy; 

Tu,  geiiitor,  cape  sacra  niann,  patriosqiie  Penates. 

j^n.  ii.  717. 

These  remarks  shall  be  closed  with  some  observations,  from  a 
letter  written  by  a  learned  friend  on  the  subject. 

"  Danet  (Diet,  of  Antiq.)  says,  the  Penates  were  the  souls 
(Genii)  of  the  deceased  Gods  and  heroes.  But  Bryant,  speaking 
oftheZ/flres  (which  seem  to  be  the  same  as  the  Penates)  says, 
they  were  so  called  from  Ku^v-l,,  an  ark ;  as  if  they  were  the 
Genii  of  the  flood,  or  some  of  the  furniture  of  Noah's  ark,  which 
is  hard  to  believe  ;  though  it  is  supposed  that  the  ancient  Teraphim 
were  of  this  nature.  The  pedigree  of  these  household  Gods  appears 
to  me  to  be  as  follow  s  :  Mankind  were  always  proud  of  their 
ancestry,  and  fond  of  preserving  some  memorial  of  tliem.     Portrait 


*  Assemb.  Annot.  on  Gen.  xxxi.  19.     -  Johnson's  Gram.  Comment,  p.  189. 
3  Bayeri  ad  J.  Seldeni  De  Diis  Syr.  Sjntag.  Addit.  p.  189. 
•*  Tooke's  Pantlicon,  p.  385. 
s  Synopsis  of  the  Contents  of  the  British  Museum,  p.  79,  95. 
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painting  not  being  then  in  fashion  as  at  present,  they  carved  some 
rude  resemblance  of  the  human  figure,  and  when  they  learned 
to  cast  in  metal,  cast  them.  It  was  easy  to  magnify  these 
heroes  into  divinities,  and  the  more  lazy  part  of  the  religious 
world,  instead  of  travelling  to  the  idol-temple,  or  tlie  Jewish 
tabernacle,  found  it  more  convenient  to  stay  at  home,  and  pay 
their  respects  to  the  hero  Nimrod,   or  tlie  patriarch  Noah. 

The  Hutchinsonians  think  the  Teraphim  were  an  imitation  of 
the  Cherubim.  Perhaps  so.  Thus  we  dress  the  spirits  of  the 
departed  with  plumed  wings  and  call  them  angels  ;  and  this 
might  be  the  case  with  the  more  modest  idolaters,  who  worshipped 
«'  the  sweet  little  cherubs  that  sit  up  aloft,"  and  called  them 
«  their  departed  ancestors." 

Basinsstohe.  .  J.  JEFFERSON. 


Plan  and  Specimen  of  BIBLIA-POLYGLOTTA  BBITANNTCA 
or,  an  Enlarged  and  Improved  Edition  of  the  London  Poly- 
glott-Bible  ;    with  Castell's  Heptaglott  Lexicon. 


\_  HE  importance  of  Polyglott  editions  of  the  Scriptures  has  been 
felt  by  the  learned,  ever  since  the  Revival  of  Letters.  They  serve 
as  secure  repositories  of  the  most  pure  copies  of  the  Original  Texts 
and  Ancient  Versions,  which  can  be  formed  from  all  the  sources  of 
criticism  accessible  at  the  respective  periods  of  their  publication  : 
they  furnish,  in  consequeuce,  standard  texts,  which  are  followed  in 
smaller  editions;  and  they  exhibit  the  Texts  and  Versions  in  such 
order  and  connection,  as  to  supply  the  best  means  of  interpreting 
the  Scriptures. 

SPAIN  took  the  lead  in  this  work  of  piety  ;  and  published  two 
Polyglott  Bibles,  the  Complutensian  and  that  of  Philip  the  Second, 
before  any  other  State  engaged  in  this  noble  design.  France 
followed,  in  the  Biblia  Polyglotta  Parisiensia  of  Le  Jay :  and  at 
length,  the  British  Nation,  under  the  care  of  those  indefatigable 
scholars,  Archbishop  Usher,  Bishop  Walton,  Dr.  Pococke,  Dr. 
Castell,  and  their  associates,  presented  to  the  Christian  World,  in 
the  Biblia  Polyglotta,  and  Lexicon  Heptaglotton,  the  most 
complete  apparatus  for  the  study  of  the  Scriptures  ever  collected 
together. 

This  work  has  continued  a  monument  of  the  erudition  and  munifi- 
cence of  the  British  nation,  for  one  hundred  and  fifty  years;  no 
other  State  having  attempted,  since  its  publication,  any  improvements 
on  its  plan  or  execution.  A  new  race  of  scholars,  however,  has 
sprung  up  in  this  interval ;  and  has  opened  and  freely  used  new 
-sources  of  Sacred  Criticism.     Invaluable  copies  of  the  Originals  and 
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Versions  have  been  discovered  and  diligently  collated;  while  some 
Ancient  Versions,  not  before  known  to  exist,  have  been  bronght  to 
light :  and  these  means  of  conectiug  and  illustrating  the  Sacred  Text 
have  been  applied  to  this  purpose,  on  sound  and  discriminating 
principles  of  criticism, 

British  scholars  hsve  sustained  an  eminent  rank  among  these 
laborers.  The  magnificent  e.iitioas  of  the  Greek  Testament,  the 
Hebrew  Bible,  and  tiie  Septuagiat  Version,  under  the  care  of  Mill, 
Kennicott,  and  Holmes,  respectively,  are  an  honor  to  this  country  : 
and  it  now  remains  for  the  United  British  Empire  to  answer  the 
wishes  of  scholars  throughout  Europe,  and  to  confirm  and  perpetuate 
its  former  literary  claims  on  their  gratitude,  by  republishing  the 
Polyglott  Bible,  in  a  manner  wortiiy  of  the  national  nmnificence, 
and  the  present  matured  state  of  biblical  learning. 

It  is,  however,  of  the  utmost  importance  to  the  integrity  of  the 
Sacred  Text,  that  tiiis  design  should  be  executed  by  competent 
persons,  and  under  vigilant  superintendance.  It  is  proposed,  there- 
fore, tliat  the  Archbishops  and  Bishops  of  the  United  Empire,  asso- 
ciated with  such  Temporal  Peers  as  may  desire  to  promote  the  inte- 
rests of  biblical  literature,  be  requested  to  become  the  Patrons, 
and  to  act  as  the  Managers  of  this  undertaking;  which,  it  is 
hoped,  will  receive  the  countenance  and  aid  of  the  Government 
itself. 

Walton's  Polyglott  is  now  very  seldom  to  be  met  with  ;  and,  when 
it  is  to  be  procured,  with  Castell's  Lexicon,  it  is  usually  sold  for  from 
Thirty  to  Seventy  Pounds,  according  to  the  condition  of  the  coj)y. 
This  price  places  it  beyond  the  reach  of  many  scholars  who  wish  to 
possess  it ;  and  the  copies  are,  indeed,  now  so  far  taken  out  of  the 
market  by  being  fixed  in  Public  libraries,  that  it  will,  in  a  short 
time,  be  scarcely  possible  to  procure  one  at  any  price.  If  the  Public 
shall  afTord  a  liberal  support  to  the  proposed  Plan,  a  copy  of  the 
new  work,  with  all  its  advantages,  may  be  afforded  considerably 
lower  than  the  present  price  of  the  London  Polyglott.  It  will 
depend,  indeed,  on  the  extent  of  that  liberality,  to  what  degree  the 
price  can  be  reduced  in  favor  of  less  opulent  scholars.  And  that 
the  Public  will  liberally  support  this  undertaking,  there  can  be  no 
doubt,  from  the  confidence  which  will  be  reposed  by  them  in  the 
Right  Reverend  and  Noble  Managers,  who  will  make  themselves 
responsible  far  the  faithful  application  of  all  contributions,  in  the 
appointing  of  competent  scholars  to  execute  the  design,  in  superin- 
tending them  during  its  execution,  and  in  reducing  the  price  of  the 
work  as  low  as  such  contributions  shall  allow. 

In  such  an  uadertaking,  besides  tiie  additions  which  may  be  made 
to  the  contents  of  the  London  Polyglott,  and  the  correction  of  the 
Texts  and  Versions  from  all  authorities  hitherto  discovered,  the  Latin 
Transiadons  of  the  Ancient  V^ersions,  well-known  to  be  very  faulty, 
and  often  to  have  misled  studer.ts,  must  be  entirely  revised ;  and  the 
arrangement  cf  the  whole  may  be  so  much  improved,  as  to  exhibit 
all  matters  connected  with  the  Text,  Versions,  and  Various  Readings 
of  any  passag< ,  oji  a  single  opening  of  the  book,  instead  of  having 
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to  turn  for  them,  as  in  preceding  Polyglotts,  to  diffi^rent  volumes. 

The  annexed  Specimen  of  Arrangement  respects  the  Peiitaieuch, 
and  comprehends  the  original  Hebrew  with  all  the  Versions  given  in 
Walton  ;  the  Targums  of  Jouythan  and  Jerusalem,  and  the  Persian 
Version,  being  brought  into  tlie  series  from  his  IVth  volume ;  with 
the  addition  of  the  Coptic  published  since  his  time  ;  and  it  is  designed 
to  subjoin  at  the  foot  of  the  page,  after  the  manner  in  which  the 
readings  on  one  verse  are  displayed  in  the  specimen,  the  Various 
Readiiu^s  of  any  importance,  both  of  the  Original  and  the  Versions. 
The  proportions  of  space  in  the  Specimen  are  grounded  on  those  of 
the  London  Polyglott ;  allowance  having  been  made  for  printing 
some  of  the  Versions  in  a  much  neater  and  more  beautiful  type,  than 
those  used  in  that  work. 

The  Specimen  exhibits  only  the  arrangement  and  proportion  of 
IheText  and  Versions  :  the  size  of  the  work  itself  will  be  large  folio. 

'The  work,  thus  executed,  would  offer  the  following  advantages : — ■ 

1.  The  Orisinal  Texts  and  Ancient  Versions  corrected  by  all  the 
authorities  hitherto  known,  and  the  Latin  Translations  revised  with 
great  care. 

2.  Various  Readings  of  the  Texts  and  Versions  selected  from  all 
known  authorities. 

3.  Such  additional  Ancient  Versions  as  have  been  discovered  since 
the  publication  of  the  London  Polyglott. 

4.  An  improved  Arrangement,  which  places  the  Texts  and  Versions 
in  their  natural  order,  and  presents  the  whole,  with  their  Various 
Readings,  at  one  view. 

5.  An  equal  length,  where  possible,  in  all  the  columns  ;  the  breadth 
alone  varying  :  by  which  the  comparison  of  them,  one  with  another, 
is  greatly  facilitated. 

6.  The  adoption  of  Dr.  Kennicott's  method  of  exhibiting  the 
Samaritan  Text,  by  which  its  variations  from  the  Hebrew  are  rendered 
manifest  to  the  eye. 

*.  *  This  Plan  is  sjibject  to  any  improvement  which  may  be  propo- 
sed, and  is  offered  only  as  a  sketch  of  the  manner  in  lohich  the  most 
desirable  purposes  of  a  Polyglott  may  be  obtained, 
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Chap.  iv.  GENESIS. 
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GENESIS.  Chap.  IV. 
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Inscription. 


To   THE  Editor  of  the  Classical  Journal. 

SiRj  Allow  me  to  present  you  with  a  Cast  of  a  Stone, 
bearing  the  foUoAving  Insciiption.  It  was  lately  brought  from 
Alexandria.  Its  breadth  is  1 1  inches  ;  thickness,  5  inches  ;  height, 
3  feet  2  inches.  If  you  can,  through  the  medium  of  your  Journal, 
obtain  a  translation  of  it,  you  will  greatly  oblige, 

Sir,  Your's  &c, 
lllIIfi!{IIiiHiiioi^ainiimsn!!ni!!i!3iiiiun!iiiiiiiiiuiiia 


IIUntUimiimiUiililimiEiUiBIBlnUilJUUEilUUiiUUllBliiilUllii!!^ 


R.  K. 


'    The  late  Hamid  Aghas 


Son,  the  deceased  Sharif 


Abdurrahman  Aga 
A  Prayer  (or  pray)  for  his  Soul. 

*rhe  year  1177  (answering  to   1764  of  Christ) 
In  (the  month)  Shavwal,  27. 


'  Tills  traaslatiouhas  been  raibmitted  to  us  by  a  learned  Friend. — Editoh. 
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NOTICE  OF 

BIBLIOMANIA ,-  A  Bibliographical  Romance.    By  the  Rer. 

T.  F,  DiBDiN.  8vo.  pp.  790. 

xVlthough  critical  strictures  upon  works  of  entirely  modern 
composition  do  not  fall  exactly  within  the  plan  of  our  Journal, 
yet  we  deem  it  consistent  with  justice  to  say  a  few  words  upon 
the  publication  whose  title  is  above  specified. 

The  author's  plan  is  perfectly  new.  Within  the  space  of  five 
days,  he  contrives  to  bring  together  certain  characters,  who  are 
called  Lysander,  Philemon,  Lisardo,  and  Lorenzo,  to 
discourse  expressly  upon  bibliographical  topics.  The  conversa- 
tion is  carried  on  during  an  Eveiii)ig  Hal!:)  in  a  Cabi}K'ly 
Liurari/,  Dianijiir-liuotn,  and  Alcove;  these,  with  another 
running  title,  called  the  yhiction  Roo}7if  comprise  the  six  parts 
into  which  this  Bibliographical  Romance  is  divided.  The 
plot  is  suiBciently  simple :  Lisardo,  a  wild  prattling  com- 
paiuon,  but  possessed  of  equal  enthusiasm  and  good-nature, 
becomes  a  thorough  convert  to  the  pursuit  of  bibliography, 
which,  at  setting  out,  he  had  so  determinedly  ridiculed.  He 
accompanies  Philemon  and  our  author  to  the  Aiuficn  Room  ; 
and  there  is  made  acquainted  with  a  great  number  of  our 
distinguished  collectors,  who  are  accustomed  to  attend  book- 
sales.  All  these  seem  to  be  marshalled  in  formal  unray  before 
Lisardo,  by  the  magical  wand  of  Philemon  or  our  author  j  the 
latter  of  whom  describes  the  peculiarities  of  each,  under  feigned 
names.  In  this  motley  group  some  notorious  bibliomaniacs  are 
introduced ;  but,  as  we  conceive  their  resemblances  speak  for 
themselves,  without  our  pointing  out,  we  shall  only  invite  our 
readers  to  enter  Mr.  D.'s  AiicLton  llooin  to  become  acquainted 
with  them. 

On  the  return  of  Lisardo  to  our  author's  house,  the  party  sit 
down  to  a  grave  discussion  concerning  some  of  the  most  cele- 
brated patrons  of  literature  and  lovers  o{  books.  Lysander 
uniformly  takes  up  the  thread  of  the  narrative  ;  while  the  author 
himself  is  supposed  to  sit  in  a  retired  part  of  the  room,  and 
make  notes  upon  his  guests'  convers'.ition.  These  uotc^  are,  in 
fact,  the  main  props  of  the  work  ;  and,  in  general,  they  exhibit 
much  curious  research  and  happy  illustration.  A  great  deal  of 
new  and  stubborn  ground  is  broken  up ;  and  sources  of  infor- 
mation are  sought  after  and  discovered,  which  tend  at  once  to 
fertilise  and  embellish.  Mr.  Dibdin  begins  with  Bede,  and, 
concludes  with  the  latest  of  our  patrons  of  literature  and  book- 
collectors.  His  biographical  sketches  are  made  subordinate  to 
those  of  bibliography;  but  both  are  blended  in  a  manner  to  uj 
new  and  entertaining. 

The  party  afterwards  dine  at  Lorenzo's  ;  and  the  Library 
and  Druzein^  Room  are  made  the  scenes  of  Lysander's  discourse 
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there.  During  this  discourse  a  great  variety  of  bibliographical 
intelHgence  is  imparted  ;  and  the  names  of  Dee,  Bodley,  Abp. 
Parker,  Cecil,  Cotton,  Ashmole,  Anthony  Wood,  Hearne,  and 
Lewis,  among  forty  more  similar  characters,  teach  the  reader 
what  lie  has  to  expect  during  a  perusal  of  the  pages  of  this 
romance.  It  seems  to  have  been  the  author's  object  to  blend 
such  information  with  his  account  of  his  characters,  as  treats  of 
book-anecdotes  j  and  his  remarks  upon  book-binding,  prices  of 
bonks,  and  the  origin  and  progress  of  sales  of  books  of  andiort, 
will  be  found  both  amusing  and  instructive  to  the  curious  biblio- 
grapher. 

The  sixth  part,  entitled  the  Alcove,  is  of  a  different  com- 
plexion. In  this  we  are  introduced  into  the  mysteries  of  rare 
and  curious  prints,  large  paper  copies,  unique  copies,  books 
printed  for  private  distribution.  Strawberry-hill  lucubrations, 
and  other  similar  bibliographical  hobby-horses  !  To  the  miscel- 
laneous reader,  the  Alcove  may  be  the  most  agreeable  place  to 
lounge  in  ;  but  to  us,  who  love  something  of  that  graver  cast  of 
character,  which  is  connected  with  classical  literature,  we  con- 
fess, the  Li  I)  ran/  and  Draicing-Room  are  more  congenial  places 
of  resort.  We  should  add  that  this  thick  octavo  volume  is  very 
neatly  printed,  containing  a  full  honest  page  ;  and  is  embellished 
with  a  profusion  of  well-executed  wood-cut  ornaments.  There 
are  also  three  indexes ;  of  which  the  two  latter  are  copious  and 
useful. 

Upon  its  merits  we  invite  the  reader  to  decide,  by  a  diligent 
and  impartial  pdrusal.  In  such  a  vast  and  difficult  field  of  obser- 
vation, untrodden  by  any  foreign  or  domestic  bibliographer,  it  is 
probable  that  Mr.  Dibdin  has  made  many  slips,  which  future 
research,  or  a  more  nice  attention,  may  correct  or  efface.'  It  is 
also  probable  that  the  vehicle  of  information,  in  the  form  of 
dialogue,  may  not  be  quite  generally  relished ;  but  it  must  be 
remembered,  that  the  subject  itself,  without  some  similar  allure- 
ment, would  not  have  attracted  that  notice  which  seem.s  to  have 
been  bestowed  upon  the  work.  That  it  has  errors  of  *  commis- 
sion and  omission'  cannot  be  denied;  but  it  is  the  province  of 
genuine  and  manly  criticism  to  point  these  out  with  temper  and 
sincerity.  The  question  with  all  similar  publications  should  be, 
*  What  is  the  amoiinl  and  the  uiorth  of  the  truth  imparted  .?  * 
Upon  the  issue  of  this  question  we  sincerely  wish  the  merits  of 
the  work  to  rest, 

*  *  It  might  have  been  observed  that,  in  the  course  of  one 
note,  of  nearly  forty  pages,  Mr.  D.  has  contrived  to  insert  a  very 
copious  alphabetical  hst  of  foreign  and  English  Cata- 
logues, occasionally  enlivened  with  curious  bibliographical 
notices. 

I  Thus  the  splendid  Library  at  Blenheim,  which  is  said  to  liave  been 
collected  by  the  Duke  of  Marlborough,  was  formed  by  the  taste,  wealth,  and 
industry,  of  Lord  Sunderland. 
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To  THE  Editor  of  the  Classical  Journal. 
Sir, 

In  the  tenth  Epistle  of  Horace,  where  the  poet 
gives  so  agreeably  to  his  friend  Fuscus  Aristius  his  reasons  for 
preferring  the  country  to  the  town,  it  appears  that  the  following 
passage  has  no  satisfactory  interpretation. 

Non,  qui  Sidonio  contendere  callidiis  ostro 
Nescit  Aquiuatem  potantia  vellera  fiicuni, 
Certius  accipiet  damnum,  propiusve  medidlis, 
Quam  qui  non  poteiit  veio  distinguerc  talsum. 

**  He,  who  knows  not  how  to  distinguish  skilfully  the  cloth  dypd 
at  Aquinum  from  the  Sidonian  purple,  will  not  incur  a  more 
certain  or  more  serious  loss,  than  the  man  who  cannot  discern 
truth  from  falsehood."  To  say  that  the  person  who  is  unable 
to  distinguish  truth  from  falsehood  is  as  unhappily  circumstanced 
as  one  who  sees  no  difference  between  the  true  purple  and  its 
counterfeit,  is  to  speak  without  energy  ;  to  utter  a  mere  truism  ; 
and  to  corroborate  the  more  prominent  branch  of  a  proposition 
by  that  which  is  less  striking  and  significant.  It  would  be  diffi- 
cult to  find  in  all  the  writings  of  Horace  a  similar  instance  of 
careless  composition.  Some  of  the  translators  have  told  us,  that 
qui  nescit  contendere  means  the  merchant  who  cannot  distin- 
guish :  but  the  poet  alludes  to  merchants  no  where,  as  far  as  I 
can  observe,  in  the  whole  Epistle,  and  seems  rather  to  have  in 
view  the  reges  et  regum  amicos^  the  great. men  of  Rome  and  their 
friends,'  who  were  the  wearers  of  Sidonian  or  Tyrian  purple. 
Fuge  magjia,  he  tells  Fuscus  immediately  after.  There  is  some- 
thing satirical  in  propiusve  mcdullis  as  applied  to  merchants, 
which  appears  to  accord  very  little  with  a  familiar  letter  in  verse, 
written  throughout  with  inimitable  ease ;  the  uniform  character 
of  which  is  a  charming  simplicity  preserved  in  a  remarkable 
manner  to  the  concluding  line. 

The  alteration,  which  I  would  propose.  Sir,  is  to  read  Tioscit 
instead  of  nescit,  and  to  place  a  note  of  interrogation  ztjahum. 

Non,  qui  Sidonio  contendere  cailidiis  ostro 
Noscit  Aquinatem  potantia  vellera  fucuni, 
Certiiis  accipiet  damnum,  propiusve  medullis, 
Quam  qui  non  poterit  vero  distinguere  talsum  ? 

Falsiim  agreeing  -withfucum  understood.  "  "Will  not  the  luxu- 
rious Roman,  who  knows  how  to  distinguish  accurately  the 
Aquinian  from  the  Sidonian  purple,  feel  any  reverse  of  fortune 

'  "  They  that  wear  soft  clothing  are  in  kings'  houses."    St.  Blatth.  ch.  xi. 
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more  deeply,  than  the  man  who  cannot  discern  the  true  dye  from 
the  counterfeit  ?  "  That  is,  than  the  plain  man  who  Hves  in  the 
country,  and  knows  nothing  of  such  refinements.  This  senti- 
ment appears  consonant  to  the  argument  which  precedes  it  in 
the  Epistle,  and  is  likewise  illustrated  by  the  lines  which  follow  : 

Quein  res  plus  iiiniio  delectaveie  secundae, 
Miitatae  quatient :  si  quid  mirabere,  pones 
luvitus.  ^ 

*«  Him,  whom  prosperity  has  immoderately  delighted,  adversity 
shakes  to  the  soul :  if  you  take  up  and  admire  any  thing,'  you  lay 
it  down  again  with  reluctance."' 

Another  objection  to  the  usual  reading  arises  out  of  its  incon- 
sistency with  that  politeness  which  prevails  through  the  tenth 
Epistle.  The  v/hole  of  the  poet's  reasoning  is  conducted  with 
the  temperance,  which  is  characteristic  of  good  taste  in  writing. 
Would  it  not  have  been  abrupt  to  insinuate  so  openly  that  Fuscus 
was  unable  to  discriminate  truth  from  falsehood  in  this  ques- 
tion ?  Besides,  no  man  more  than  Horace  was  alive  to  the 
advantages  of  the  capital  :  its  superior  conveniences,  its  instruc- 
tion, its  liberal  conversation.  The  preference  of  a  town  or  a 
country  life,  in  the  advanced  state  of  civilisation  to  which 
Rome  had  then,  and  London  is  now,  arrived,  is  of  no  obvious 
decision:  much  maybe  pleaded  on  either  side;  and  there  seems 
no  good  reason  why  a  man  of  education,  whose  circumstances 
give  him  the  choice,  should  entirely  renounce  the  capital.  Not 
to  lay  any  stress  upon  Horace's  phrase  in  one  of  his  odes,  beatce 
Homo;,  tliere  is  enough  in  the  epistle  before  us  to  convince  any- 
unprejudiced  person  that  the  author  was  not  likely  to  be  intem- 
perate in  his  argument.  He  addresses  himself  to  Fuscus,  in 
answer,  it  should  seem,  to  a  letter  from  hiniy  in  which  he  had 
pressed  Horace  not  to  withdraw  himself  entirely  from  Rome, 
and  had  stated  his  own  reasons  for  preferring  it,  as  a  residence, 
to  the  country.  Horace  almost  begins  his  epistle  by  insinuating, 
that  he  has  quitted  the  city  as  a  sated  guest,  and  compares  its 
pleasures  and  conveniences  to  rich  cakes  of  which  he  has  so  long 
partaken^  that  he  now  prefers  household  bread.  After  the  six 
charming  lines  beginning  ztjJurior  and  ending  TitvictrLt,  he  con- 
fines himself  to  counselling  Fuscus  to  shun  grandeur  and  luxury. 
Placing  this  opinion  in  various  points  of  view,  agreeably  to  his 
general  practice,  he  relates  a  pleasant  fable  of  man's  conquest 
over  the  horse,  which  conducts  him  to  the  moral  of  his  poem. 

'  How  much  more  reluctantly  then  do  you  resign  what  you  have  long 
possessed. 
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Sic  qui  pauperiem  veritus,  potiore  metallis 
Libertale  caret,  domiiinm  vehet  iinprobus,  atqae 
Serviet  ffiteinuni ;  quia  parvo  nesciat  uti. 

I  have  said  more,  Sir,  than  I  at  first  intended,  on  the  reading, 
which  I  have  proposed,  because  I  know  how  natural  it  is  to 
adhere  with  pertinacity  to  what  we  have  been  accustomed  to 
read  and  translate  in  a  certain  manner  from  our  boyhood.  The^ 
advantages  hoped  to  be  attained  by  this  change  of  a  single  letter 
are,  that  instead  of  a  passage  which,  after  all  that  the  comment- 
ators have  said,  still  remains  obscure  and  feeble,  we  should  have 
a  sense  more  consistent  with  the  context;  which  would  connect 
the  preceding  and  subsequent  parts  of  the  Epistle;  and  of  which 
there  could  be  but  one  interpretation. 

I  have  the  honor  to  be,  Sir, 

Your  most  obedient  Servant, 

Chestet'  Street,  4,  Grosvenoj-  Place,  N, 

Noi'.  16.   1811. 


NOTICE  OF 

Sermons,  preached  on  Public  Occasions,  with  Notes,  and  an 
Appendix,  on  various  important  mbjects,  by  R.  Valpy, 
D.D.  F.A.S.— 2  vols.  8vo. 


With  the  Doctrines  and  the  Duties  inculcated,  or  the  Charities 
recommended,  in  these  Discourses,  or  with  the  Political,  Patriotic, 
and  Polemical  Subjects,  which  form  the  Articles  of  the  Appendix  in 
the  Second  Volume,  we  have  no  concern.  These  we  consign  to 
the  general  Reviews.  But  the  author  has  a  claim  to  our  notice  ftom 
the  Classical  and  Historical  disquisitions,  with  which  he  has  divers- 
ified a  publication  in  the  preface  to  which  he  seems  to  bid  adieu 
to  Political  and  Polemical  objects. 

The  greatest  part  of  these  occur  in  the  Notes  and  Appendix  to 
his  first  Assize  Sermon  ;  and  we  shall  select  one  for  our  examination. 
His  chief  object  in  that  discourse  is  to  show,  from  historical  evi- 
dences, that  the  human  race  have  been,  and  still  are,  progressively 
improving  ;  and  consequently,  that  the  dispiriting  doctrine  broached 
by  certain  moralists  and  religious  enthusiasts,  respecting  the  constant 
and  regular  degeneracy  of  mankind  in  every  succeeding  age,  cannot 
be  true.  Among  a  great  number  of  learned,  curious,  and  interesting 
facts,  which  he  has  embodied  in  support  of  his  proposition,  he  has 
adduced  the  inhuman  and  sanguinary  codes  of  antiquity,  as  proofs 
of  the  backward  state  of  civilisation  among  those  nations,  before 
Vol.  IV.     A'o.  \u\.  Q 
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the  introduction  of  Cliristianity ;  and  he  cites  the  Law  of  the  Twelve 
Tables,  which  permits  "  the  unfortunate  debtor  to  be  legally  torn 
limb  from  limb  to  satisfy  his  unrelenting  creditor." 

In  the  note  upon  this  Law,  Dr.  Valpy  assigns  his  reason  for 
subscribing  to  the  literal  construction  which  had  anciently  been 
given  to  it ;  and  in  opposition  to  the  more  modern  opinions  of 
Bynkershoek,  Montesquieu,  Taylor,  and  others,  who  give  a  meta- 
phorical interpretation  to  the  words  of  the  law,  he  maintains,  princi- 
pally on  the  authority  of  A.  Gellius,  that  the  passage  in  question 
was  applicable  to  the  debtor's  person.  The  critical  observations  of 
Dr.  V.  on  the  application  of  tiie  term  Secanto  to  the  dismember- 
ment of  the  body,  and  not  to  the  partition  of  the  effects  of  the  debtor, 
are,  in  our  judgment,  far  more  conclusive,  than  the  assumed  and 
hypothetical  interpretation  of  those  authors  who  assert  that  the  Law 
only  enacted  the  sale  of  the  debtor's  person,  and  divided  the  price 
among  the  creditors.  The  illustrations  in  support  of  the  old  inter- 
pretation are  pertinent  and  well  drawn  by  Dr.  V. 

As  the  subject  is  obscure,  as  well  as  curious,  we  shall  here  take 
the  liberty  of  stating  our  reasons  for  concurring  in  his  opinion 
respecting  the  Law  in  question.  He  has  only  cited  that  part  of 
the  passage  which  relates  to  the  dismemberment  of  the  debtor's 
person  ;  but,  it  may  not  be  amiss  here  to  insert  the  whole  para- 
graph, in  order  to  observe  more  distinctly  its  spirit.  The  Law 
appears  in  the  Third  Table,  and  runs  thus  : 

Ast  si  phires  erunt  ret,  Tertis  Nundinis  Partis  Secanto  ; 
Si  Plus  Minusve  Secuerunt,  SeFraudesto:  si  volenf  uh 
Tibcrim  peregre  venumdanto. 

It  is  clear,  that  there  were  two  powers  here  conceded  to  the  credi- 
tors, of  one  of  '.Ahicli  they  were  to  make  choice  :  they  were  to  divide 
the  body  of  the  debtor  among  them,  OR,  if  they  preferred  it,  to  sell 
him  to  foreigners  beyond  the  Tiber.  Now  the  context  of  the  whole 
passage  lets  in  perfect  light  upon  the  law  ;  for  if  it  were  meant  that 
the  debtor's  property  only  was  to  be  divided,  the  alternative  of  sell- 
ing him  to  foreigners  could  not  have  been  allowed.  For  the  alter- 
native is  not  an  enlargement  of  the  former  power  ;  it  does  not  imply 
that  if  the  property  be  not  enough  to  satisfy  the  creditors,  then  the 
person  of  the  debtor  is  to  be  sold.  It  distinctly  gives  to  the  credi- 
tors the  power  of  doing  one  or  the  other,  but  not  both.  They 
might  divide  the  property,  and  there  their  power  over  the  debtor 
would  cease  :  or,  if  he  had  no  property,  for  that  is  the  object  of  the 
alternative,  they  might  sell  him,  and  divide  among  them  the  price  of 
kis  sale.    The  paraphrasis  of  Gravina  on  this  passage  of  the  Third 
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Table  exactly  corresponds  with  our  idea  of  it — -Ast  si  plures  emnt 
credltores,  fertiis  nundinis,  id  est,  27.  die  coiytis  rei  in  partes  se- 
canto  :  si  plus  mimisve  secuerint,  sine  Jraude  esto  :  si  malent,  trans 
Tiherim  eiun  peregre  venumdanto.^ 

There  are  several  otiier  particulars  to  be  attended  to,  which  will 
materially  assist  our  inquiries  relative  to  the  true  meaning  of  this 
controverted  passage  ;  and  among  these,  the  time  when  the  Law  was 
made,  and  the  character  of  the  people  for  whom  it  was  made,  must 
be  taken  into  consideration.  The  state  of  the  Roman  Common- 
wealth, at  the  period  of  the  enactment  of  the  Laws  of  the  Twelve 
Tables,  is  finely  described,  both  by  Dionysius  of  Halicarnassus, 
lib.  9.  1,  and  by  Livy,  lib.  3.  ch.  9.  The  Laws  were  vague  and 
precarious,  and  the  administration  of  justice  was  partial  and  arbitrary. 
It  was  during  this  disconsolate  scene  of  ignorance  and  confusion,  that 
an  honest  and  enterprising  tribune  proposed,  that  a  committee  should 
be  formed,  for  the  purpose  of  drawing  up  a  body  of  laws,  to  restrain 
the  exorbitant  power  of  the  nobles,  and  to  oblige  the  consuls  them- 
selves to  administer  justice  by  established  rules — Imperia  legum, 
potentiora  qnam  hominum :  from  which  we  are  to  understand,  that 
there  were  no  fixed  rules  of  decision  before  the  epoch  of  the  Twelve 
Tables.  The  proposal  aimed  a  direct  and  fatal  blow  at  the  influ- 
ence and  authority  of  the  nobility,  who  spared  no  threats  nor  in- 
treaties,  no  force  nor  artifice,  to  avert  it.  But  the  measure  was  so 
popular,  equitable,  and  salutary  in  itself,  that,  after  a  tedious  al- 
tercation of  ten  years,  a  complete  triumph  was  gained  over  the  ob- 
stinacy of  the  senate.''  It  was  then  agreed  that  three  commissioners 
should  be  sent  to  Athens,  to  copy  the  celebrated  Laws  of  Solon, 
and  to  learn  the  statutes,  usages,  and  laws,  of  the  other  states  of 
Greece — Missi  legati  Athenas,  jussique  inclytas  leges  Solonis  de- 
scrihere,  3)'  aliarum  Grcecice  civitatum  instituta,  mores,  juraque  nos- 
cere.^  After  a  journey  of  two  years,  the  commissioners  returned  ; 
and  the  people  earnestly  pressed  that  the  materials  which  they  had 
collected  should  be  digested.  The  nobles,  however,  still  jealous  of 
their  own  consequence,  exerted  their  utmost  endeavours  to  obstruct 
the  execution  of  this  laudable  design,  under  the  pretence  that  inno- 
vations were  dangerous ;  and  that  the  ancient  laws  were  sufficient, 
without  further  alterations,  to  answer  all  the  purposes  of  civil 
government.     In  the  end,  a  select  body  of  ten  of  Uie  most  eminent 

'  Gravinae  ©pera,  Edit.  Mascovii,  p.  285.      ' 
■^  Gravina  De  Ortu  &  Progressu  Juris  Civilis,  cap.  32.     3  Liy,  lib,  3.  g,  31. 
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patricians,  in  which  number  the  three  commissioners  to  Greece  were 
included,  were  invested  witli  sovereign  power,  and  with  the  assist- 
ance of  Herniodorus,  a  Greek  exile,  they  composed  the  new 
code,  consisting  partly  of  entire  laws  transcribed  from  the  Greek 
originals;  partly,  of  such  as  were  altered  and  accommodated  to  the  . 
manners  of  the  Romans;  and  partly,  of  the  laws  of  the  ancient  kings, 
such  especially  as  concerned  relir;ion  and  private  rights. 

The  character  of  the  persons  entrusted  with  the  editorship  of  these 
laws  merits  attention.  They  were  all  of  that  privileged  class  in  the 
state,  whose  oppressions  it  was  the  object  of  the  people  in  requir- 
ing these  laws,  to  repress :  and  although  they  conducted  themselves 
with  apparent  equity  and  moderation  at  the  outset  of  their  decem- 
viral  authority,  they  shortly  after  turned  out  to  be,  like  the  rest  of 
the  nobility,  a  group  of  tyrannical  lordlings  and  merciless  usurers, 
who  trampled  upon  the  precious  rights  of  the  helpless  plebeians  ; 
devouring  their  houses  with  extortion  and  rapine ;  and  wallowing 
tlieraselvcs,  in  ease  and  luxury,  at  the  expense  of  the  disabled  sold- 
ier and  the  famished  mechanic.  It  is  impossible  to  read  this  por- 
tion of  the  Roman  history  without  being  forcibly  struck  with  the 
perpetual  contests  between  the  common  people  and  the  aristocracy, 
almost  the  whole  of  which  originated  in  disputes  between  debtors 
and  creditors.  With  the  exception  of  the  profligate  attempt  of 
Appius  on  the  beautiful  Virginia,  the  intolerable  severity  of  their 
usages,  relative  to  the  recovery  of  debt!i,  was  the  general  ground  of 
complaint  and  revolt.  Hence  it  follows,  that  the  lav/  or  practice  in 
this  respect,  must  have  been  peculiarly  oppressive.  In  the  history 
of  no  other  nation  in  the  world  do  we  read  of  secessions,  and 
civil  broils,  solely  on  account  of  the  oppressions  exercised  by  credi- 
tors over  their  debtors.  There  must,  therefore,  have  been  some 
peculiar  circumstances  in  the  constitution  of  the  Roman  state,  or  in 
the  customs  of  its  people,  to  occasion  such  a  political  anomaly. 
History  sheds  but  little  light  upon  the  subject,  and  the  obscurity 
of  the  Laws  prevents  us  from  remedying  this  defect  in  history.  In 
such  cases,  we  must  resort  to  analogy,  and  to  the  peculiar  charac- 
teristics of  the  age  and  nation  to  facilitate  our  researches.  With 
tliese  helps,  we  may  venture  on  a  solution  of  this  abstruse  question. 

In  the  early  periods  of  the  Roman  state,  there  was  no  political 
power  in  the  constitution,  by  which  the  excessive  authority  of  the 
nobility  was  balanced.  That  body  actually  wantoned  in  tyranny, 
and  of  course,  the  depression  of  the  people  was  in  due  proportion 
to  the  exaltation  of  their  oppressors.     In  fact,  the  Roman  aristo- 
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cracy  was  the  most  tyrannical  system  of  government  in  the  world. 
The  patricians  absorbed  into  their  own  hands  exclusively  the  whole 
power  and  wealth  of  the  state.  After  the  expulsion  of  the  kinf^s, 
the  patrician  families  held  all  the  offices  of  magistracy,  all  digni- 
ties, and  civil  and  military  honors.  They  had  even  contrived  to 
shroud  themselves  in  a  certain  sanctity  of  character,  \diich  rendered 
their  persons,  in  a  certain  degree,  sacred  and  inviolable.  In  such  a 
state  of  society,  where  a  single  class  of  men  "were  at  once  the  legis- 
lators and  the  governors,  and  where  an  insurmountable  barrier  is 
placed,  as  was  the  case  when  the  Twelve  Tables  were  digested,  be- 
tween the  two  orders  of  the  state  ;  the  power  of  the  governing  must 
degenerate  into  tyranny.  But,  there  was  another  peculiar  feature 
in  the  Roman  constitution,  which  contributed  to  aggrandise  the 
power  of  the  patricians ;  this  was  the  relation  which  existed  from  the 
very  foundation  of  the  state  between  the  patron  and  the  clit^nt ;  a 
relation  which  corresponded  in  its  effects,  with  the  relationship  be- 
tween father  and  son.  The  obligations  imposed  on  the  client  by 
this  relation  were  very  great;  and  in  consequence,  the  author- 
ity acquired  over  him  by  the  patron  was  considerable.  In  a  jnimi- 
tive  plan  of  government,  such  as  the  Roman,  previous  to  the  enact- 
ment of  the  Laws  of  the  Twelve  Tables,  the  authority  of  the  patron 
over  the  client  would  be  nearly  as  great  as  the  authority  of  the 
parent  over  the  children.  To  form,  therefore,  an  idea  of  tliis  author- 
ity, we  must  look  to  history  and  the  law  for  an  account  of  the  pa- 
ternal dominion  in  Rome.  There,  we  shall  find  tliat  it  was  con- 
sidered of  so  awful  and  transcendant  a  nature,  that  Livy  calls  it 
paterna  niajestas.  Every  father  was,  in  fact,  a  magistrate  in  his 
own  house,  with  the  power  of  life  and  death  ;  apud  Romanos,  says 
Gravina  ;  enim  famiUaris  quodammodo  erat  magisiratus  in  pafre 
constitutus,  cum  Jure  gladii.  This  power  of  the  father  over  his 
children  was  similar  to  that  which  he  possessed  over  his  slaves. 
Now,  we  have  already  shown  that  the  Twelve  Tables  were  com- 
posed partly  of  the  laws  of  the  ancient  kings,  especially  in  matters 
of  private  right,  as  well  as  the  Grecian  laws ;  and  we  have  also 
mentioned  the  character  of  the  Decemviri,  and  their  reluctance 
against  making  any  concessions  in  favor  of  popular  liberty.  It  is 
natural,  therefore,  to  conclude  that  they  would  be  careful  to  retain 
such  parts  of  the  old  regal  laws  as  were  likely  to  affirm  and  consolid- 
ate their  power.  Accordingly,  we  are  told  by  Dionysiusof  Halicar 
nassus,  lib.  2.  that  the  law  concerning  the  paternal  authority  was  in- 
serted by  the  decemvirs  into  tlie  fourth  table  ;  and  he  distributes 
this  authority  into  these  articles : — it  is  lawful  for  parents  to  chast- 


ise  their  children ;,, to  imprison. tUeyi;  itQ  send  them  bound  to  work 
in  the  fields ;_  to  sell, them;  to  put  theui ^ to  detith.'  iVs  this  fero- 
tioi^s  Inyi  w^s  |nsert;ed,by.the,deQemvu-s,  it  is  not  improb^t^le  tliat 
they  took  care  to  insert  the  law,  certainly  not  so  ferocious,  respect- 
ing the  dismemberment  of  the  debtor's  person ;  for  the  decemvirs 
knewwell  tjiat  the  plebeians  only  could  be  affected  by  the  severity 
of  that  law,  inasmuch  as  all  the, wealth  of  the  country  was  monopo- 
lised by  the  patricians...  The  dependent  condition  of  the  client  on 
their  patrons  was  so.  great,  that,  M.  Cato  called  the  patrons  second 
fathers.  This  relationship,  or  jus  pafronatus,  was  established  by 
Romulus ;  and,  from  the  nature  of  their  mutual  obligations,  the 
patron  often  lent  money  to  the  needy  client,  and,  as  we  knovv,  at 
a  most  usurious  interest.  Almost  all  tiie  ancient  writers  extol  the 
poverty  of  the  old  Romans,  whose  patriotism  was  most  conspicu- 
ous when  opulence  had  not  corrupted  their  manners.  The  patri- 
cians th^n  were  the  only  wealthy  persons  in  tlic  state,  and  the  only 
money-lenders ;  for  the  great  body  of  the  people  were  constantly 
kept  engaged  in  contentions  with  neighbouring  powers.  Indeed, 
the  city  of  Rome  itself  is  compared  by  Montescjuieu  to  the  villages 
in  the  Crimea,  consti'uctcd  to  inclose  their  booty,  cattle,  and  the 
fruits  of  the  eaith.  Their  first  wars  and  conquests  Vvere  for  women, 
cattle,  and  corn ;  and  whatever  they  acquired  with  their  blood  de- 
volved, the  women  excepted,  to  the  public  treasury.  From  the  na- 
ture of  such  a  system,  the  plebeians  must  have  been  alvv'ays  poor 
and  needy;  and,  as  the  policy  of  their  usurious  patrons  would  never 
allow  them  any  re;st  to  engage  in  the  pursuits  of  industry,  whereby 
they  might  repay  their  loans,  but  kept  them  perpetually  embroiled 
in  foreign  wars ;  it  was  not  possible  for  them  ever  to  extricate  them- 
selves from  debt.  This  circumstance  made  tlicm  wholly  dependent 
upon  their  creditors,  and  gave  to  the  patricians  a  most  extraor- 
dinary influence  over  them.  No  wonder,  then,  that  such  a  feroci- 
ous law  should  be  launched  against  the  insolvent  debtor,  when  we 
consider  who  were  the  creditors ;  nor  would  this  law  have"  pro- 
duced any  controversy,  if  the  commentators  would  have  allowed 
themselves  to  be  guided  by  the  lights  of  history.  The  whole  diffi- 
culty in  the  exposition  of  this  passage  consists,  as  we  have  observed 
above,  in  not  sufficiently  considering  the  time  when  the  law  was 


•  We  see  an  example  of  this  authority,  in  the  pumshment  adjudged  to  Tha- 
mar,  by  Judah,  her  father-in-law,  in  Gen.  c.  38.  The  Gauls  were  sovereigns  in 
their  own  houses,  having  power  of  life  and  death  over  their  wives,  children, 
and  slaves.    Ca;sar  de  Bell.  Gall.  1.  0.  u.  17. 
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made,  tlie  character  of  the  people  for  whom  it  was  made,  and  T:Ii^ 
cliaracter  of  the  persons  to  whom  the  editing  of  the  Laws  of  the 
Twelve  Tables  was  confided.  We  have  already  mentioned  how 
vague  the  laws  were  before  the  commissioners  were  sent  ihto^Cireec^  ;' 
and  it  is  certain,  that  at  the  time  when  the  Twelve  Tables  were  en- 
acted, the  most  violent  contests  had  been  carried  on  betwe-^n  the 
patricians  and  plebeians  for  political  power.  It  is  easy  therefore  to 
conceive  that  the  decemviri  would  be  careful  to  insert  into  the  new 
code,  and  to  retain  all  such  laws  as  were  likely  to  perpetuate  the 
power  of  the  aristocracy.  Of  this  disposition,  we  have  a  conclu- 
sive evidence  in  their  insertion  of  the  law,  which  forbade  the  patri- 
cians and  plebeians  from  intermarrying  with  each  other.  The  ar- 
guments which  Livy  puts  into  the  mouths  of  the  consuls  wlio  urged 
the  senate  not  to  accede  to  the  motion  of  C.  Canuleius,  show  how 
tenacious  the  patricians  were  of  their  usurpations,  and  how  anxi- 
ous they  were  to  draw  an  eternal  line  of  separation  between  them- 
selves and  the  people.  The  speech  of  Canuleius,  too,  one  of  the 
most  valuable  relics  of  ancient  Roman  oratory,  must  strike  every 
reader  of  true  feeling  with  the  Isighest  pleasure  and  admn-ation,  whe- 
ther for  the  manliness  of  its  eloquence,  the  liveliness  of  its  irony, 
or  the  cogency  of  its  arguments ;  and  well  deserves  to  be  remem- 
bered, as  an  example  worthy  of  imitation,  in  all  succeeding  ages 
and  governments,  when  and  wherever  the  like  attempts  shall  be 
made  to  lay  such  unnatural  restraints  upon  the  common  privileges 
of  humanity  and  social  union. 

Thus,  it  was  the  interest  of  the  decemviri  to  insert  into  the  laws 
of  the  Twelve  Tables  a  Law  wliich  would  infallibly  extend  their 
power  over  the  people ;  and  as  this  knot  of  tyrants  engaged,  by  a 
most  solemn  oath,  to  support  each  other  against  all  opposition,  it  is 
natural  to  su})pose  that  they  would  secure  the  rights  of  the  creditor, 
as  instruments  of  political  power,  to  the  full  extent  granted  by  the 
ancient  Laws. 

There  is  yet  another  consideration,  perhaps,  the  most  important 
that  can  be  alledged  on  this  topic  :  it  is  the  great  error  into  which 
the  commentators  and  Lawyers  seem  to  have  fallen,  in  treating  up- 
on the  Roman  Law  of  debtor  and  creditor.  They  all  appear  to 
consider  the  law  merely  as  a  civil  ohligation,  not  as  ?l  penal  statute  : 
whereas,  if  they  would  but  give  themselves  the  trouble  of  reading 
the  early  part  of  the  Roman  history  with  philosophical  attention, 
they  would  find  that  the  act  of  accruing  debt  without  possessing  the 
means  of  payment,  was  regarded  in  as  criminal  a  light  as  the  liighest 
oftence  of  which  any  one  coidd  be  guilty.     In  modern  Europe,  no 
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criminal  iiuputaticn  is  attached  to  the  insolvent  debtor;  but,  in 
ancient  Rome,  an  act  of  insolvency  was  an  act  of  felony,  and  the 
life  of  the  insolvent  debtor  became  forfeited.  The  manner  in  which 
he  was  put  to  death,  and  the  members  of  his  body  disposed  of,  have 
nothing  whatever  in  impeachment  of  our  principle.  For,  we  have 
seen,  even  in  modern  times,  capital  punishments  fully  as  barbarous 
as  this  of  Rome.  Modern  legislators  have  not  been  satisfied  with 
the  bare  privation  of  the  criminal's  life  ;  they  have  sometimes  pro- 
ceeded to  torment  and  dismember  him  while  living.  The  sentence 
of  our  English  Law  of  high  treason,  which  is  too  indelicate  to  be 
repeated,  literally  authorises  the  tearing  asunder  the  limbs  of  the 
criminal  while  he  is  alive ;  a  sentence  w  iiich  h.as  been  often  carried 
into  effect,  even  in  refined  and  enlightened  epochs.  But  we  have  no 
evidence  of  the  Roman  Law  having  been  ever  practised  ;  and  we 
know  that  the  death  of  the  insolvent  debtor  must  have  preceded 
the  dismemberment  of  his  body,  because  it  was  the  distinguished 
privilege  of  the  Roman  citizens  to  be  exempted  from  torture  of  any 
kind.  N(»w  if  in  England  a  sentence,  equally,  if  not  more,  barba- 
rous, has  been  often  carried  into  execution,  even  in  times  of  great 
urbanity,  why  should  we  hesitate  in  believing  the  existence  of  this 
barbarous  Law  in  ancient  Rome,  at  a  period  when  its  population 
had  scarcely  emerged  from  the  condition  of  robbers  and  savages  1 
Some  ages  hence,  it  will  be  easier  to  admit  the  probability  of  this 
law,  than  to  believe  that  in  an  enlightened  and  in  the  freest  nation 
of  the  world  the  forgery  of  another  man's  hand  was  almost  uniformly 
visited  by  death.  Furthermore,  as  no  one  denies  that  the  Roman 
Lav/  gave  the  creditors  the  power  of  selling  the  debtor,  wecan  more 
easily  pass  to  the  idea  of  tlieir  having  a  power  over  his  life.  lii  fact, 
all  difficulty  disappears,  the  moment  we  bring  ourselves  to  consider 
that  insolvency  was  esteemed  a  felonious  act,  at  the  time  the  Twelve 
Tables  were  enacted.  And,  if  we  reason  by  analogy,  which  we 
have  a  right  to  do  for  want  of  direct  evidence,  and  find  that,  accord- 
ing to  the  Law  De  Jure  Patrio,  the  father  had  a  right  to  kill  his 
son;  that  tliis  right  was  actually  exercised  by  one  of  the  Roman 
senators  on  his  son  Fulvius ;  which  fact  is  recorded  by  historians  of 
undoubted  veracity ; '  and  that  other  writers  make  mention  of  a 


'  Valeiitis  Maxiinus,  lib.  5.  c.  8.  n.  5.  and  Sallust.  in  Catilin.  c.  40.  Salhist 
relates  the  fact  as  a  njatter  of  course;  as  an  ordinary  transaction,  not  requiring 
even  a  comment.  He  says,  In  his  erat  A.  Fukius,  semtoris  filius,  quern  retradum 
«x  iiinei-e  pater  necarijussit. 
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similar  exercise  of  this  power :  '  Avhen  all  these  points  are  taken  into 
consideration,  it  cannot  reasonably  be  contended,  on  the  bare  ground 
of  the  monstrous  inhumanity  of  the  law,  and  there  is  no  <.dier 
ground  on  which  the  meaning  of  the  law  is  disputed,  that  thenfore, 
tlie  received  interpretation  by  the  ancients,  which  Dr.  V.  has 
ably  supported,  originated  in  the  mistake  of  a  metaphor  for  a 
fact. 

The  arguments  adduced  on  the  other  side  of  the  question  may 
be  all  resolved  into  the  apparently  glaring  inhumanity  of  the  Law; 
and  the  authority  of  great  names  is  also  brought  forward  in  support 
of  this  opinion.  But  these  authorities  are  only  secondary  and  sub- 
ordinate ;  they  prove  nothing,  and  serve  only,  according  to  the  de- 
gree of  estimation  in  which  they  are  held,  to  conrirm  opinions :  and, 
after  all,  what  does  Bynkershoek  say  ?  He  terms  the  Law  ineliicient, 
"  ineptam,"  because  by  the  debtor's  death  the  creditors  would  lose 
the  fruits  of  his  labors.  He  might  as  well  have  alleged  the  in- 
efficacy  of  hanging  a  highway  robber  for  having  deprived  another 
of  his  purse,  when  by  sparing  his  life,  he  might  have  refunded  its 
contents  by  his  labor.  Is  not  this  another  proof  of  the  justice  of 
our  remark,  that  our  opponents  have  all  fallen  into  their  mode  of 
thinking,  from  not  having  considered  insolvency  as  a  crime  ?  The 
other  argument  of  Bynkershoek  is  a  very  weak  one.  He  says,  if 
this  power  of  killing  and  of  dividing  the  members  did  exist,  why 
should  it  be  perinitted  to  many  creditors  only,  and  not  as  well  to 
only  one  creditor  ?  But  this  question  carries  its  own  answer  with  it. 
The  reason  it  was  not  given  to  a  single  creditor,  was  obviously  be- 
cause he  could  dispose  ad  libitum  of  the  insolvent  debtor's  person, 
without  the  fear  of  dispute.  He  could  reduce  him  to  slavery,  or 
sell  him  with  ease ;  but  it  was  not  so  easy  for  many  parties  to  con- 
cur respecting  the  use  to  be  made  of  hira  at  home ;  and  therefore, 
the  Law  gave  the  alternative  of  dismembering  his  person,  as  each 
creditor  could  not  have  the  whole  body,  or  of  selling  him  to  strang- 
ers, and  of  making  a  fair  distribution  of  his  price.  As  to  the  au- 
thority of  Montesquieu,  though  we  are  at  all  times  ready  to  bow 
respectfully  to  the  opinions  of  that  great  and  profoundly  learned 
interpreter  of  Laws,  yet  we  cannot  find  that  he  is  directly  against  us. 
He  no  where  discusses  the  subject :  on  the  contrary,  in  the  text  of 
of  the  29th  book,  ch.  2.  of  his  Spirit  of  Laws,  he  gives  from  Aulus 
Gellius  the  ground  on  which  Cecilius  justities  the  power  of  the  cre- 
ditors to  cut  the  insolvent  debtor  into  pieces  ;  and  in  a  short  note 

■  Sciiec.  de  Clemeu.  1.  1.  c.  14  and  15.     Dion.  lib.  37.  Snetoaius  in  Claud. 
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of  three  lines  he  merely  says,  "  the  opinions  of  some  civilians  that 
the  Law  of  the  Twelve  Tables  meant  only  the  division  of  the 
money  arising  from  the  sale  of  the  debtor,  seems  very  probable.'* 
But  here  is  no  reason  assigned ;  we  have  only  authority,  against 
which  we  can  adduce  authorities  of  no  Tess  weight.  Independently 
of  Mr.  Gibbon  '  and  Ferguson,  we  have  the  authority  of  all  the  old 
civilians,  and  of  most  of  the  modern,  not  forgetting  Gravina,  the 
most  eminent  of  the  v^hole  list ;  besides  the  concurrent  testimony 
of  Favorintis,  Cecilius,  Fabius,  and  Gellius.  Lastly,  to  crown  the 
wliole,  we  receive  this  law  in  its  literal  sense,  upon  the  most  obvious 
grounds  of  analogy.  We  reason  from  the  undoubted  severity  of  the 
Roman  Laws  in  other  respects,  in  justification  of  our  acceptation  of 
the  Law  before  us ;  and  also  from  the  acknowledged  severity  of  all 
the  ancient  penal  Laws  of  every  nation.  The  Laws  of  Moses  pu- 
nished with  death,  nay,  with  the  most  cruel  kinds  of  death,  blasphe- 
my, profanation  of  the  sabbath,  and  cursing  father  or  mother,  ^t. 
The  other  Laws  of  the  Twelve  Tables  were  full  of  cruel  institutions: 
capital  punishments  are  assigned  for  almost  every  offence ;  even 
defamation  was  punished  with  death.  Let  us  therefore  only  look 
upon  insolvency  as  a  capital  offence  and  every  difficulty  will  in- 
stantly disappear.  To  prove  that  a  thing  is  improbable,  is  not  a 
sufficient  proof  that  it  is  false.  Has  not  experience  often  shown  us, 
that  what  is  true  is  not  always  likely  ?  Because  a  fact  contradicts 
a  favorite  hypothesis,  is  this  a  sufficient  reason  to  reject  it?  Can 
metaphysical  reasoning  destroy  historical  evidence  ?  Mankind  are 
not  condemned  to  the  hard  necessity  of  fluctuating  in  perpetual 
doubts  about  the  principal  facts  which  have  been  transmitted  to  us 
by  history  and  tradition.  The  most  important  events,  such  as  the 
formation  of  nations,  the  origin  of  Laws,  arts,  and  sciences,  are 
known.  We  must  not  think  that  these  things  are  quite  impercepti- 
ble, even  in  the  remotest  ages  of  antiquity.  All  that  is  related 
about  them,  is  by  no  means  arbitrary,  uncertain,  and  problematicaL 
Ingenuity  of  mind  and  integrity  of  heart  would  suffice  to  convince 
us  of  this  precious  truth,  if  we  could  but  impose  silence  on  our 


I  Dr.  V.  has  noticed  an  inaccuvacy  in  Gibbon,  in  appealing  to  tlie  authority 
of  Favon'ms,  "  Who  this  Favonius  was,  whose  authority  is  here  represented  of 
such  weight  by  the  historian  (chap.  44.  note  178.)  does  not  appear.  Cicero 
mentions  an  active  person  of  that  name,  (Orat.  pro  Mil. — Epist.  ad  Attic.  1.  14.J 
■who  is  not  recorded  to  have  deUveied  his  opinions  on  tlie  Laws  of  the  Twelve 
Tables.  Perhaps  the  historian  means  to  allude  to  Favotiius,  a  Philosopher  intro- 
duced by  A.  Gellius  in  the  chapter  already  quoted,  holding  a  conversation  witK 
Sext.  Cecilius.    See  also  Noct.  Ait.  9.  8—10. 12—17. 10.  &c.» 
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presumptuous  vauity,  and  guard  it  gainst  our  little .  prepossessions, 
which  often  mislead  us  a  great  deal  more  than  we  imagine.  ;     . 

Here  we  close  our  observati<;ns  ;  and  we  trust  that  no  apology  is  ne«- 
cessary  to  our  readers  for  the  l«-ngth  of 'Otu*  reasoning  upon  a  topic 
of  very  remote  antiquity,  and  which  has  ex'citedadifterence  of  opinion 
among  men  of  great  learning  and  distinction  in  the  world.  The 
subject  is  curious,  and  we  hope  it  will  satisfactorily  till  a  space  in 
that  unprecedented  chasm  in  our  usual  labors,  which  the  dearth  of 
all  public  intelligence  has  occasioned.  Having  stated  our  reasons 
for  assenting  to  the  interpretation  of  the  passage  as  given  by  Dr. 
V.  we  strongly  recommend  that  learned  writer's  observations  to  the 
perusal  of  all  who  make  the  science  of  jurisprudence  their  study,  as 
well  as  of  the  critical  scholar. 

y. 


ON  H.  STEPHENS'S  GREEK  THESAURUS. 


'  The  Noble  writer  of  the  folloxmng  letter  having,  after  miwk 
solicitation, 'permitted  the  publication  of  it,  the  Editor  has  much 
pleasure  in  laying  before  his  readers  those  learned  and  judicious 
suggestions,  la^hich  will  not  be  less  gratfijing  to  them^  than  useful 
to  the  Compilers  of  the  TJiesaurus. 

Dropmore,  Oct.  IQth,   1811. 
Sir, 

The  republication  of  Stephens's  Gueek  Thesaurus 
would  no  doubt  be  a  work  of  essential  service  to  llie  cause  ot 
Greek  Literature.  I  have  no  liesitation  in  expressmg  my  desire 
to  become  a  Subscriber  to  it,  and  to  promote  its  success  by  all 
the  means  that  may  be  in  my  power.  . 

The  reception  which  the  proposal  may  meet  with  will 
much  depend  on  the  Prospectus.  It  has,  no  doubt,  already 
occurred  to  vou  th.at  the  mere  reprint  of  sucli  a  work  however 
desirable,  would  fall  short  both  m  credit  and  m  real  utility  ot 
what  might  be  accomplished,  and  as  I  should  hope,  without 
too  great  a  sacrifice  of  time  and  labor. 

To  make  such  an  undertaking  as  useful  as  possible,  must 
doubtless  be  the  ambition  of  those  who  have  sufticient  zeal 
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for  the  cause  to  embark  in  it  at  all;  and  every  suggestion  of  those 
who  feel  an  interest  in  its  success,  will  therefore,  I  am 
persuaded,  engage  your  serious  attention. 

'  I  imagine  you  will  already  have  decided,  that  in  reprinting 
this  Lexicon,  it  must  be  consolidated — those  articles  which  can 
now  be  found  only  in  the  Al|)habetical  Index  transferred  to 
their  place  in  the  etymological  columns,  and  the  substance  of  the 
Glossary  and  Scott's  Appendix  inserted  in  the  text. 

Something    more     would   be   desirable.       Valuable    as   the 
Thesalrus  is,  accessions  might  probably  be  made  to  it  from 
the  stores  of  later  criticism.     But  what  would  be  a   principal 
object,  if  it  were  possible,  is,  that  this  Lexicon,  if  republished, 
should   in  some  degree  possess  the  advantages  of  the  particular 
Lexica  which  have  been  formed,   with  so  much  utility,  of  diffe- 
rent authors.  \\\  the  case  of  Homer  and  Pindar  for  instance, 
Da  MM  has  transferred  into   his  Lexicon    the  whole  substance 
of  the   Scholia,  as  far  as  relates  to  the  use  and  interpretation 
of  their  words   and  phrases.     Schleusner's  Lexicon  of  the 
Greek    Testament   is  itself    an  admirable  Commentary  on  the 
sacred  writings.      Other  instances   will   readily  occur  to  you. 
ITie  use  of  the   Greek   I^anguage   continued  from  the  days   of 
Homer  to  the  fall  of  the  Eastern  Empire,  and  prevailed  through 
a  vast  variety  of  Countries,  differing  in   Manners,  Laws,   and 
Government.     For  an   accurate  knowledge  therefore   of    that 
language,  it  is  essential  to  distinguish  not  merely  (as  is  more  or 
less  the   case  in   Latin,  and  in  modern  languages)  the  various 
senses  in  which  a  word  is   used   in   Greek  generally,  but  its 
meanings    in    the     Greek    of   particular     \V  riters.   Ages,    and 
Countries.  And  in  this  respect  it  is,  that  the  great  utility  is  found 
of  these  particular  Lexica,  making  each  Author  and  School, 
as  it  were,  commentators  on  themselves. 

How  much  of  this  benefit  could  be  transferred  into  a  general 
Lexicon,  and  what,  from  such  distinctions,  might  best  be  exhibit- 
ed, I  am  very  mcompetent  to  decide.  No  man,  I  think,  can 
doubt  that  all  which  could  be  done  of  this  sort  would  be 
highly  useful.  Perhaps,  however,  it  may  require  more  time  and 
labor  than  could  be  allotted  to  it — possibly  it  is  in  other  respects 
impracticable.  And,  after  throwing  out  these  suggestions,  which 
originate  only  in  an  ardent  desire  to  see  such  a  work  rendered 
a^  perfect  as  possible,  I  have  only  to  add,  that  in  Zi)hatever 
form  this  great  undertaking  can  be  accomplished,  it  will 
command  my  best  exertions  in  its  support. 

The  size  of  your  Book  is  a  very  minor  consideration ;  yet,  I 
think,  every  man  who  has  used  the  bulky  volumes  of  Stephens, 
has  felt  how  much  more  conveniently  he  could  have  consulted  a 
greater  niin4ber  of  Octavos,  or  even  of  Quartos. 

I  am,  Sir,  Your  obedient  humble  Servant, 

GRENFILLE. 


Extract  of  a  Letter,  S^c.  5\5 

Extract  of  a  Letter  addressed  to  the  Editor  of  the 
Classical  Journal. 

Sir,  ' 

*  X  have  often  wished  to  see,  what  to  metrical  scholars  at  least 
would  be  very  curious,  perhaps  to  others  it  might  be  amusing, 
not  without  some  instruction  to  both  :  a  sketch  of  the  progress- 
ive improvements  in  metre  and  prosody  from  the  days  of 
Scaliser,  to  whom  Bentley  acknowledges  obligation,  down  to  the 
time  of  Porson,  who  not  only  discovers,  but  limits,  corrects, 
and  demonstrates. 

*  To  Dawes  we  are  wonderfully  indebted.  But  his  discoveries, 
however  acute,  have  something  of  the  premature  su^rjjca  and  of 
the  /atius  qiidm  veriiis  about  them.  Little  that  is  important,  of 
either,  remains  now  uncorrected  by  the  soundness  of  Person's 
judgment  and  the  unrivalled  extent  of  his  observation.  Yet  a 
somewhat  perhaps  still  is  left  for  the  gleanings  of  diligence. 

'  One  specimen  occurs  in  the  detection  of  Dawes's  error  about 
the  prosodial  power  of  the  letter  p  in  the  Attic  poets.  The  tirst 
person  who  seems  to  \vd\e  published  this,  but  not  the  first  who 
advanced  it,  is  an  ingenious  and  candid  writer  in  the  Quarterly 
Review  for  March,  1811.  p.  224.  5.  And  he  takes  occasion  to 
detect  the  error,  in  noticing  v.  738.  of  the  Prometheus  Vinctus, 
edited  by  Mr.  Blomfield. 

'  Mr.  Professor  Monk,  in  his  edition  of  the  Hippolytus,  just 
come  out,  has  most  kindly  and  ably  united  the  ofiice  of  the 
Commentator  \vith  that  of  the  Critic  ;  for  which  service  done  to 
Greek  literature  I  thus  beg  him  to  acceptmy  sincere,  and  earnest, 
and  unequivocal  thanks.  The  Professor  has  happily  introduced 
into  his  notes  whatever  useful  matter  might  be  drawn  from  tl.e 
best  and  the  latest  sources  of  critical  illustration. 

'  Amongst  the  rest^  from  the  Quarterly  Reviewer,  faithfully 
quoted,  he  gives,  adv.  461.  a  concise  distinction  of  the  prosodial 
properties  of  the  p  in  Iambic  verse.  Si  linalis  syllaba  natura 
brevis  secunda  pedis  pars  est,  ut  in  eum  ictus  metricus  cadat, 
turn  ob  consonantem  f>  in  initio  vocis  sequentis  producitur. 
Huec  autem  vis  sx.TccTix.ri  non  obstat,  quo  minus  syllaba  in  priore 
pedis  parte  brevis  maneat,  utin  Prom.  738. 

*■  It  may  seem  idle  to  quarrel  about  priority  in  discovering  a 
metrical  canon.      But,  with  the  indulgence  of  the  Quarterly 
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Reviewer,  which  I  trust  will  be  granted  me,  I  beg  leave  to  make 
the  following  statement.  Towards  the  close  of  the  year  1806, 
there  were  printed  at  Edinburgh  several  remarks,  carrying  a 
slight  claim  to  originality,  on  the  subject  of  Greek  metre  ;  which 
want  of  leisure  has  ever  since  prevented  me  from  giving  to 
public  perusal.  Those  remarks,  however,  by  other  means,  may 
not  be  entirely  unknown.  The  following,  transcribed  with  one 
grammatical  alteration  only,  is  the  sixth  and  the  last  of  them. 

VI.  "  Sermonis  Attici  est  proprium  omnibus  omnino  verbis  -k 
"  p  proiit  hodie  scribuntur  incipientibus,  duplicis  consonantis 
*'  vim  perpetuam  conferre."     Misc.  Crit.  p.  139. 

Hiec  a  Dawesio  quin  paulo  temerius  edicta  sint,  nemo  dubita- 
bit,  nisi  qui  sana  loca  pro  sanis  nolit  accipere.     Ecce  enim ; 

'E(r5\rjg  aitsivov  ovZs  plyiov  xciKY,g.     Simonides. 
Xp'iiJ,7rT0v<Ta.  pcix'ttXKriv  sxTrspav ^Sova.      Prom.  Vinct.  v.  711. 
Ilpoi  TdUTa  pmreaSM  [X.SV  aWa.\ov(T(r'X  (pXo^.     ibid.  991. 
Apwv  rj  t/  (poovoov  rrjv'^:  pU(Tuli/.y]v  iroKiv.      Gid.   R.  72. 

Paucissimis  duntaxat  in  locis  p  initialis  sic  posita  reperitur,  ut 
vis  ejus  metrica  certt>  possit  evinci.  Sunt  tamen  qusedam  indu- 
bia?  iidei  loca,  ubi  ea  litera  syllabam  natura  brevem  positione 
j)roducat,  ita  tamen  ut  in  istam  syllabam  ictus  cadat  metricus : 
sunt  et  qua^dam  pauciora  forsitan,  ubi  brevem  manere  patitur, 
quorum  nonnulia  supra  enotavi.  Scilicet  in  hoc  casu,  oy'Se  p/yiov 
xoiXYj;,  vox  ou'Ss  seorsum  enuntiata  (quod  ante  p  fieri  potest, 
idem  ante  \|/,  crx,  et  similia  non  posset)  Trochaeum  efficit.  In 
altero  casu,  <rcoixaTog  /x;ya  paxog  [Prom.  V.  1022.]  et  flnalis  in 
quam  ictus  cadit,  cum  pinitiali  conjuncta,  propter  asperam  diffi- 
cilemque  Griecis  iiteram,  hoc  fere  sono  effertur,  crM[j.aTog  i^syup- 
poLKog.  Litera  p  hie  ideo  geminata  scribitur,  ut  vox  in  ea  monea- 
tur  immorari :  nihil  amplius. 

'  These  are  little  matters,  I  confess.  The  sooner  therefore 
they  are  definitively  settled,  the  better  for  things  more  important. 
One  would  else  feel  ashamed  of  the  time  and  thought^  which  men 
of  letters  bestow  on  so  very  light  a  subject. 

I  am.  Sir,  Your's  &c. 

JAMES  tjte: 

Richmond  School  J  Yorkshire,  ^ov.  1811. 
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To  THE  Editor  of  the  Classical  Journal. 

'  X*  ROM  the  signature  suffixed  to  the  article  in  question, 

as  \vell  as  from  the  peculiarity  of  its  style  and  maiuier,  there  seems 
little  room  to  doubt,  that  this,  and  the  one  intitled  Nemrirks  on  the 
Introductory  Lines  of  the  Iliad,  come  from  the  same  hand. 

Your  correspondent  appears  to  us  to  be  a  man  of  more  learning, 
than  judgment.  His  remarks  are  such  as  find  fault  merely  to  con- 
tradict; and  censure  only  to  differ  from  men  of  eminent  talents  and 
acquirements.  His  lucubrations  display  such  a  propensity  to 
oppose  standard  authority,  that  we  are  almost  induced  to  apply  to 
him  the  character  drawn  by  an  eloquent  Historian :  "  Nulla  ingenia 
tam  prona  ad  invidiam  sunt,  quam  eorum  qui  genus  ac  fortunam 
suam  animis  non  ssquant ;  quia  virtutem  et  bonum  alienum  ode- 
runt.  " 

What  has  particularly  attracted  our  notice  on  this  occasion,  is 
his  Illustration  of  the  passage, 

^ ATQz\^y\,  (TV  ?£  Tratii  rsov  jW-svor,  oivruq  syojys 
Alcrusa,''  'A^iXKyjI  /.vf^fjarV  XoAov,     x.r.  A.       II.  A.  282. 
Here  we  have  the  opinions  of  Heyne,  Brunck,  and  Porson,  opposed 
with  wonderful  obstinacy,  and  perverted  Avith  peculiar  spirit :  with 
what  sympathy  does  he  complain  of  the  "  severe  manner,"  in  which 
our  late  Professor  "  animadverts  upon  the  weak  and  unsatisfactory" 
remarks  of  the  unfortimate  Bellanger !  and  yet,  at  the  same  time, 
and  with  the  same  breath,  this  advocate  for  meekness,  this  enemy 
to  severity,  "  engages  to  show,  in  opposition  to  Professor  Porson 
and  the  other  above-mentioned  high  authorities,^'  that  their  interpreta- 
tion of  the  passage  "  grossly  misrepresents  the  meaning  of  Homer." 
By  those,  whose  good  sense  and  superior  learning  have  long  ago 
fenced  them  against  such  contradictions,  the  opinions  (if  such  they 
are)  of  your  correspondent,  will  be  passed  over  unnoticed.     We 
too  should  have  consigned  them  to  oblivion,  did  we  not,  from  a 
regard  for  those  whose  opinions  on  these  subjects  are  as  yet  crude  and 
unformed,  feel  it  a  duty  incumbent  upon  us  to  put  such  persons  on 
their  guard,  and  suppress  a  too  ready  belief  of  such  principles  as 
their  inexperience  will  not  allow  them  tlioroughly  to  comprehend. 
With  this  view,  we  shall  completely  analyse  all  that  your  correspond- 
ent has  given  us  on  the  subjtxt,   and  thus  clearly  demonstrate  that 
what  professes  to  show  the  fallacy  of  the  interpretations  admitted 
by  Porson,  Brunck,  and  Heyne,  is  of  itself  a  m.ass  of  error  and  hal- 
lucination. 

I.  In  the  first  place,  let  us  examine  the  meaning  or  rather  the 
meanings  of  the  word  uvTue,-  "  It  is  well  known,"  says  he,  "  to 
every  Greek  scholar,  that  ATTAP,  ivheuever  introduced,  marks  some 
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transition  or  oppositioyi  in  the  ideas  of  the  writer  or  speaker.  Its 
use,  therefore,  Is  never  adopted,  where  such  transition  or  opposition 
does  not  take  place,  or  in  other  words,  where  the  subject  of  discourse 
continues  precise! ij  in  the  same  train.  In  this  place,  then,  ATTAP  is 
evidently  improper,  because  there  can  be  no  opposition  or  contrast 
between  w«v2  Tsov  jtt£voj  and  A/5-5-«^o!<,  A)^i>^Xyii  fuSiff-iv -^oXev.  And  the 
same  incongruity  would  be  felt,  if  the  corresponding  but  was  here 
introduced  in  a  literal  English  version,  "  Do  thou  restrain  thy 
anger,  but  I  supplicate  thee  to  dismiss  thy  anger." 

The  matter  now  comes  to  a  point ;  in  your  correspondent's  defi- 
nition of  ATTAP  it  appears,  that  he  considers  the  x.erra^  transition 
and  opposition  as  synonymous:  he  says,  that  ATTAP  "is  never 
adopted  where  such  transition  or  opposition  does  not  take  place,  or, 
in  other  words,  ivhere  the  subject  of  discourse  continues  precisely  in 
the  same  train,"  This  latter  sentence  is  therefore  meant  to  compress 
the  whole  of  the  former  ;  which  cannot  be,  unless  the  terms  tran^ 
iition  and  opposition  mean  one  and  the  same  thing ;  because  gene- 
rally when  a  "  subject  of  discourse  does "  not  "  continue  in  the 
same  train,"  a  transition  merely  takes  place,  and  not  an  opposition  ; 
but  the  latter  sentence,  in  order  fully  to  express  the  meaning  of  the 
former,  must  involve  both  terms,  which  we  have  shown  cannot  be, 
imless  they  are  of  the  same  import.  Therefore  from  his  not  specify- 
ing two  distinct  usages  of  ATTAP,  viz.  one  in  cases  of  opposition,  and 
another  in  cases  of  transition,  and  from  his  uniformly  translating  it 
by  but,  it  follows  as  a  consequence  that  J^e  believed  it  to  have  no 
other  meaning. 

In  II.  r.  68.  Paris  says  to  Hector, 

*  ATTAP  efx   Iv  (jJio-croQ  xal  ag-^t<^iKov  M=viXxov 
Here  ATTAP  is  opposed  to  f*,ly,  as  wAAavj  T^uu.i;  kxI  voivrtii  'Ay^ciicvq  is 

to  iui  x.cci  aqf'a^i'Kov  Mi'/iXxoi/,  and  must  be  rendered  by  BUT  :  it  is 
therefore  here  equivalent  to  Ti,  and  a  tragic  writer  would  have  said, 

Tcff  jttev  eiXXovg  k.  t.  A.    tfii  AE,  k.  t.  A. 

Let  US  turn  to  II.  A.  4-57 — 4'71. 

' ilg  h^oLT  £v^o[j,BVOg'  Tou  8  sxXvB  fpol^og  'JttoAAwv 
(1.)    'ATTAF  IttsI  f  sv^ai/T'),  xai  ovXo-xjjtuc  'nqo^uXovrOy 
Av  'sg'j(Tav  [j.iv  Trp'joTu,  xa.)  £(r^a.^civ,  xcc)  eOcipxy^ 
JMfjpouc  T   £^iTU[xov,  xciToi  Tr  xvlcr(rri  lxaA'J'.I/ay, 
Ai-KTW^ci  7roirj(ravTsc,  Itt   avTciv  S'  ojjw-oSiTrjcray. 
Kale  S'  IttI  cr^'i^r;^  6  ysgcovj  S7i)  S   aidoTTCt  olvov 
AbI^b'   viOi  Zs  Ttocp   auTOV  s'xpv  7rfjW.7ra)/3oAa  y^Bqciy. 
(2.)     ATTAP  Ittb)  xuroi  ju-rjp   Ixari,  xa.)  a-Trhayy^v'  s7ru(ravTay 
MlarrvXXov  t   apx  xaAAa,  xcci  a.}/.'^^  o^eXolaiv  £7r=»pav, 

flTTTt^CTlXV  TB  TTrgl^giaSrWC,   I^UCTaVTO  T£  ITaVTCX.. 

(3.)   ^ ATTAP  ETTgi  TTuvcroLvro  Trovou,  tbtvxovto  tb  toiiTOLy 
AaivvvT'  OX)  le  tj  Sy|U.9c  ISeyero  Sairoj  Bicrrjg. 

(4<.)   'ATTAP  stib)  Tto(TiOi  xai  sdYjTuog  1^  sgov  bvtq, 
Kovpot  fXBV  xpriTT^pag  e7rB<TTB^uvT0  voroio' 
iVitijttjjTav  t'  ctqa.  7ru.<nVj  e7rx^^oiiJ.BV0i  CzwuBO'a'iy, 
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Here,  we  conceive,  your  correspondent's  BUT  would  make  a  mise- 
rable figure ; 

(1.)  "  Thus  he  spoke  praying;  and  his  prayer  Phoebus  Apollo 
heard,  BUT  after  they  had  prayed,"  &c. 

(2.)  "  And  young  men  by  his  side  were  holding  spits  with  five 
prongs  ;  BUT  after  the  thighs,''  &c. 

(3.)  "  And  they  roasted  them  dextrously  and  drew  them  all  from 
the  spits  ;  BUT  when  they  had, '  &c. 

(4.)  "  Nor  did  their  inclination  any  more  long  after,  &c.  BUT 
when,"  &c. 

AYTAP  'n\  each  of  these  places  has  reference  to  time,  and  denotes  the 
transition  from  one  part  of  the  process  to  another ;  but  there  is  no 
such  idea  as  opposition  in  the  case;  and  if  so,  why  translate  the  word 
in  Ens^lish  by  BUT?  BUT  denotes  ojjposition,  objection,  and  not 
transition. 

ATTAP  in  the  passage  before  us,  in  each  place,  corresponds 
exactly  to  the  Latin  dcinde,  or  tuin,  viz.  then,  or,  in  the  next  place. 
In  the  second  line  ;  "  Then,  alter  they  had  finished  praying,  &c.  •  • 
Why, — what  then  ?  why,  then  they  drew  back  the  heads  of  the  vic- 
tims," &c.  and  so  in  the  other  three  cases.  Perhaps  then  your 
correspondent  will  in  future  discriminate  between  the  words  BUT 
and  THEN,  viz.  between  oppositio7i  SLXxd  transition. 

Thus  it  appears  that  there  3.vettvo  usages  of  AYTAP;  (1.)  where  it 
denotes  objection,  or  (as  your  correspondent  will  have  it)  opposition ; 
(2.)  where  it  has  reference  to  time,  and  signifies  then,  in  the  next 
place.  If,  therefore,  in  the  instance  before  us  we  can  show  that 
ATTAP  is  equivalent  to  deinde,  this  objection  is  removed. 

II.  Let  us  now  consider  the  government  of  Xiirj-cy.xi :  "  Henry 
Stephen  (Stephens,  any  other  person  would  have  said) '  in  his 
Thesaurus,  objects  to  this  the  common)  interpretation,  because 
A<Wa^«<  governs  not  the  dative  but  the  accusative  case."  A  very 
plausible  reason !  See  Person's  note  on  the  Orestes,  1.  663. 
Who  does  not  know  tliat  XKr<ro^cii  is  never  followed  by  any  case 
but  the  accusative  P  Who  is  there  so  infatuated,  so  illiterate,  as 
to  doubt  this  construction?  Bellanger,  it  is  true,  objected  to  it, 
and  we  see  how  deservedly  he  has  been  censured  by  the  learned 
Professor ;  and  yet  your  correspondent  rails  against  Porson's  seve- 
rity. Our  only  wonder  is,  that  he  at  all  noticed  what  he  knew  to 
be  many  degrees  below  contempt.  This  exquisite  note  of  the  Pro- 
fessor, we  should  have  thought,  might  have  served  as  a  scourge  to 
groveling  critics,  and  have  swept  them  from  the  view,  as  the 
Dunciad  cleared  the  garrets  of  Grub  street.  Your  correspondent's 
mode  of  arguing  with  respect  to  the  government  of  hWtrofiut,  is 
more  exceptionable  than  that  of  Bellanger. 

Let  us  compare  the  arguments  of  this  "  par  nobile  fratrum : " 
"  Bellanger,''  inquit  Porsonus,  "  ut  probet,  x\ocatiu,i  dativum  legere 
posse,  citat  versum  ex  Phavorino,  ubi  vcrbum  htcra-ofA.xi  sequitur 
genitivus,  subaudito,  ait  ille,  Ivi  vel  tt^o;.     AiWo^**  Ztivoj  'OXvfATriovy 

'■  We  are  not  convinced  of  the  inaccuracy,  although  we  allow  the  infre- 
quency,  of  the  word  Stephen  for  Stcpbamis.  It  appears  to  us  that  the  proper 
Latin  for  Stephetis  would  be  Stcphanius.    Edit. 
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y}l  Qifittrrtg.  Yides  versum  Homericum,  sed  mutilum  [Od.  B.  68."] 
Hinc  argult  BelUmger :  s'l  >lT(!-cfixi  genitivum  regit,  subaudito  It} 
vel  TT^c?,  dativum  etiam  regere  potest,  quoniam  Itti  vel  tit^o;  non 
minus  dativum  regunt.     Egregia  probatio  !  " 

Your  correspondent,  it  is  true,  does  not  adopt  Bellanger's  "  weak 
and  unsatisfactory"  proof,  (as  he  himself  allows)  but  proceeds  upon 
a  new  system,  terrifying,  or  rather  striving  to  terrify,  all  reasonable 
men  by  empty  sounds,  and  appealing  with  an  air  of  anticipated 
triumph  to  "  the  iniynutaUe  principles  of  language."  "  If  it  be 
objected,"  says  he,  "  that  xlira-oacii  has  in  no  instance  a  dative  case 
after  it,  it  is  sufficient  to  reply,  that  reason  and  analogy  would  war- 
rant the  dative  case  after  it  in  every  instance  ;  and  that  Homer  has 
only  done  on  this  occasion,  what  he  might  have  done  on  all  occasions, 
without  violating  propriety."  What  your  correspondent  means  by 
reason.,  no  man  can  pretend  to  say  :  that  the  words  hia-a-ofAcii,  Mtx- 
VSV0,  iKiTivu,  XiTTx^io),  XiTcti'vu,  and  all  others  of  this  soi-t,  are  invari- 
ably followed  by  the  accusative  case,  and  by  no  other,  no  one  in  his 
senses  will  for  a  moment  deny  :  consequently  this  government  alone 
is  strictly  conformable  with  analogy:  how  then  could  Homer  have 
made  the  verb  govern  the  dative,  "  without  violating  propriety  ?" 
Such  a  construction  could  not  have  come  from  the  mouth  of  Homer, 
or  of  any  other  Greek,  and  neither  reason  nor  analogy  can  sanction 
a  barbarism  which  goes  directly  counter  to  both. 

By  this  law,  any  verb  might  govern  any  case,  and  any  construc- 
tion would  be  allowable;  the  distinctions  of  grammar  would  be  totally 
destroyed,  and  nothing  remain  but  blunder  and  confusion.  Call 
you  these  "  the  immutable  principles  of  language,"  this  "  consistent 
with  the  nature  of  things  ? " 
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To  THE  Editor  of  the  Classical  Journal. 

Sir,  The  following  collection  of  Numerals  in  the  Jaloff 

Language,  was  sent  to  me  by  a  gentleman,  who  has  been  for  some 
years  in  Africa,  and  has  had  frequent  opportunities  of  conversing 
with  the  JalofFs.  Presuming  it  to  be  more  correct  as  well  as  more 
ample  than  the  list  printed  in  your  Journal,  No.  vii.  p.  118.  I 
take  the  liberty  of  sending  it.  At  my  request,  the  gentleman  has 
also  drawn  up  a  grammatical  sketch  of  the  JalofF  Language,  and 
also  a  tolerably  copious  vocabulary. 

Your's,  &c. 


Ben,  or  Benna, 
Niar, 
Nyet, 
Nianet, 
Juorom, 
Juorom  ben, 
Jnorom  niar, 
Juorom  nyet, 
Juorom  nianet, 
Fook, 


One. 

Two. 

Three. 

Four. 

Five. 

Six. 

Seven. 

Eight. 

Nine. 

Ten. 


Fook  agh  ben, 

Fook  agh  niar, 

Fook  agh  nyet, 
Fook  agh  nianet, 
Fook  agh  juorom, 
Fook  agh  juorom  ben, 
Fook  agh  juorom  niar, 
Fook  agh  juorom  nyet, 


A.  C. 

Eleven,  or 
ten  aud  one. 

Twelve,  or 
&c. 

Tliirteen. 

Fourteen. 

Fifteen. 

Sixteen. 

Seventeen. 

Eij;hteen. 
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Nineteen. 

Twenty,  or 
two  tens. 

Twenty-one, 
or  two  tens 
and  one. 

Twenty-tv^o. 

Twenty-three 

Twenty-four. 

Twenty-five. 

Twenty-six. 

Twenty- 
seven. 

Twenty- eight 

Twenty-nine. 

Thirty,  or 
three  tens. 

Thirty  and 
one. 

Thirty-two. 

Tliirty-tin'ee. 

Thirty-four. 

Tliirty-five. 

Thirty-six. 

Thirty-seven. 

Thirty-eight. 

Thirty-nine. 

Forty. 
Forty- one. 
Forty-two. 
Forty-three. 
Forty-four. 


,Fook  agh  joorom 

nianet, 
Nitt,  or  niar  fook, 

Nitt  agli  ben, 

Nitt  agh  niar, 
Nitt  agh  nyet, 
Nitt  agh  nianet, 
Nitt  agh  juorom, 
Nitt  agh  juorom  ben, 
Nitt  agh  juorom  niar, 

Nitt  agh  juorom  nyet, 
Nitt  agh  juorom  nianet, 
Fanever,  or  nyet  fooii, 

Fanever  agh  ben, 

Fanever  agh  niar, 
Fanever  agh  nyet, 
Fanever  agh  nianet, 
Fanever  agh  juorom, 
Fanever  agh  juorom 

ben, 
Fanever  agh  juorom 

niar, 
Fanever  agh  juorom 

nyet, 
Fanever  agh  juorom 

nianet, 
Nianet  fook, 
Nianet  fook  agh  ben, 
Nianet  fook  agh  niar, 
Nianet  fook  agh  nyet, 
Nianet  fook  agh  nianet, 

P.  S.  It  is  very  likely  that  this  language  is  ancient,  though 
now  much  mixed  with  Arabic.  The  mode  of  counting  hy  jives,  is 
very  probably  the  primitive  mode  ;  as  the  Jingers  of  the  lejt  hand 
served  for  this  purpose,  being  told  or  pointed  to  by  the  Index  of  the 
right  :  and  it  is  natural  to  suppose,  that  this  mode  obtained  long 
before  that  of  counting  by  tens,  in  which  the  fingers  of  both  hands 
were  employed.  Homer  represents  Proteus  numbering  his  sea- 
calves  hj  Jives,  as  your  Classical  readers  will  at  once  recollect — 
Avroip  £'r«»  Trda-cti  UEMnASSETAI,  iTi  'f^^rat, 

Odyss.  a.  v.  4-12. 
"  His  herd 


Nianet  fook  agh  juo-~ 

roni, 
Nianet  fook  agh  juo- 

rom»bcn, 
Nia'iet  fook  agh  juo- 
rom niar, 
Nianet  fook  agh  juo- 
rom nyet, 
Nianet  fook  agli  juo- 
rom nianet, 
Juorom  fook, 
Juorom  ben  fook, 
Juorom  niar  fook, 
Juorom  nyet"fook, 
Juorom  nianet  fook, 
Temier, 
Niar  temier, 

Nyet  temier, 

Nianet  temier, 

Juorom  temier, 

Juorom  ben  temier, 
Juorom  niar  temier, 

Juorom  nyet  temeir, 

Juorom  nianet  temier, 
Dioon^,  or  Jioone, 
Dioone  agh  temier,  &c 


Forty-five. 
Forty -six. 
Forly-seven. 
Forty-eight. 
Forty-nine. 

Fifty. 

Sixty. 

Seventy. 

Eighty. 

Ninety. 

A  Hundred. 

Two  Hun- 
dred. 

Three  Hun- 
dred. 

Four  Hun- 
dred. 

Five  Hun- 
dred. 

Six  Hundred.' 

Seven  Hun- 
dred. 

Eight  Hun- 
dred. 

Nine  Hun- 
dred. 

Ten  Hun- 
dred. 

Eleven  Hun- 
dred. 


Of  Phocae  numb'ring  first,  he  will  pass  thro' 
And  sum  them  all  by  fives  ;  then  lying  down 
Will  sleep,  as  sleeps  the  shepherd  with  his  tlock." 


COWPER. 


The  author  of  this  collection  makes  one  remark  on  the  manner 
of  pronouncing  the  gh  among  the  JaloJ^s :  he  says,  «  they  give 
tliose  letters  a  strong  gidtural  sound,  such  as  the  North  Britons  do 
in  the  words  lough,  laugh,  fought ^  daughter,  4'c." 
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The  Rev.  Mr,  Hewlett's  Family  Bible  is  now  nearly  brought  to  a  close. 
"Wc  expected  to  have  announced  this  event  to  our  readers  long  since  ;  but 
the  late  destruction  of  most  of  the  Numbers  by  five  iias  consideiai)ly,  but 
unavoidably,  delayed  its  completion,  Tliis  work  contains,  in  addilion  to  the 
old  text,  whicli  is  not  in  any  case  altered, — 1.  All  the  various  readings,  that 
materially  alter  or  affect  tlie  sense, — 2,  A  reference  to  parallel  and  corre- 
sponding passaijes. — 3.  A  short  introduction  to  every  book, — and— 1.  A  series 
of  critical  and  explanatory  Notes,  partly  orisjinal,  but  chiefly  compiled  from 
the  best  commentators  of  every  age.  This  work  may  be  had  in  Monthly  Parts 
at  7s.  each,  or  9s.  large  paper.  The  whole  \\\\\  form  three  large  volumes  iu 
Quarto  ;  and  will  be  illustrated  with  one  hundred  superior  engravings. 

Mr.  H.  Jacob  and  Mr.  A.  J.  Valpy  have  relinquished  the  publication  of 
their  Hebrew  Bible,  advertised  in  our  last  Number,  in  consequence  of  the 
recent  appearance  of  the  Rev.  Mr.  Frey's  new  Edition,  v^hichis  now  publish- 
ing in  Parts,  from  the  text  of  Van-der-Hooght, 

PREPARING  FOR  THE  PRESS. 

Lord  Woodhouselee  is  at  present  preparing  for  the  Press  an  enlarged  and 
improved  edition  of  his  Essay  on  the  principles  of  Translatiun. 

SusuN-DESTEH,  Containing  Dissertations  on  the  Oriental  languages,  the 
Hebrew,  the  Arabic,  the  Persic,  the  Turkish,  the  Sanscrita.thcHindoostanee, 
the  Chinese,  the  Malayan,  &c.  on  the  poety  of  the  Eastern  Nations,  and 
certain  parallel  Tenets  of  Muhannnedans,  Brahmans,  /Egyptians,  and  Chinese  ; 
to  which  are  adjoined  two  Poems,  one  on  Abzendeganec,  or  the  Muhajnmedan 
Water  of  Life ;  the  other  on  Amriha,  or  the  Brahminical,    By  D.  G.  Wait. 


SPEEDILY   WILL  BE  PUBLISHED. 
CLASSICAL. 

Brotier's  Tacitl's,  which  will  combine  the  advantages  of  the  Paris  and 
Edinburgh  Editions:  with  a  selection  of  Notes  from  all  the  Conmientators  on 
Tacitus  subsequent  to  the  Edinburgh  Edition.  The  Notitia  Literaria,  and 
Politica,  will  also  be  added.  Many  valuable  Notes  of  Professor  Porson 
will  be  interspersed  ;  the  French  Passages  will  be  translated,  and  the  Roman 
Money  turned,  into  English.  The  whole  will  make  Five  Volumes,  octavo. 
Some  few  copies  will  be  struck  off  on  large  paper. 

Greek  Testamunt,  with  Griesbach's  Text.  It  will  contain  copious  Notes 
from  Hardy,  Raphel,  Kypke,  Schleusner,  Roscnmuller,  &c.  in  familiar  Latin  ; 
together  with  parallel  passages  from  the  Classics,  and  witli  references  to 
Yigerus  for  Idioms,  and  Bos  for  Elhpses.  2  Vols.  Octavo.  A  few  copies 
on  large  paper. 

A  New  Grammar  of  the  Spanish  Language,  designed  for  every  claims  of 
learners,  and  especially  for  such  as  are  their  own  instructors.  By  L.  J.  A. 
M'Henry.  The  Appendix  to  the  Grammar  will  contain  an  explanation  of 
the  principles  of  Spanish  prosody,  and  an  elucidation  of  tlie  rules,  nature, 
rhythm,  and  various  kinds  of  Spanish  verse; — dialogues,  with  reference  to  the 
rules  in  the  Grammar  ; — and  a  few  specimens  of  letters  and  other  conunercial 
documents.  The  work  will  be  printed  in  One  handsome  Volume,  Octavo, 
and  the  price  to  Subscribers  will  not  exceed  Ten  Shillings. 

BIBLICAL. 

About  the  beginning  of  March  will  be  published,  a  Full  Exposition  and 
Elucidation  of  the  Doctrine  of  the  Trinity  :  clearly  and  incontrovertibly 
proving,  that  a  Trinity  of  Essence,  and  Unity  of  Person,  in  the  Godhead', 
is  alone  consonant,  both  to  the  general  tenor,  and  particular  expressions,  of 
the  Old  and  New  Testament.  Translated  from  the  Latin. 
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Christian  Ethics,  in  Discourses  on  the  Beatitudes  ;  illustrating  the  Duties 
of  the  Chrisitian  Life,  with  some  preliminaiy  and  subsequent  Discourses, 
which  have  a  reference  to  the  like  subjects.  By  Thomas  Wintle,  B.  D. 
Rector  of  Brightvvell,  in  Berkshire.     In  Two  Volumes,  Octavo. 


JUST  PUBLISHED. 
CLASSICAL. 

Professor  INIonk's  Ilippolytus  of  Euripides  has  at  length  made  its  appear- 
ance.    Price  6s.  6d.    It  is  printed  in  the  same  Corni  as  Blomtield's  I'romctheus. 
IVe  shall  lose  no  time  in  giving  our  observations  on  its  contents. 

M.  Ponce,  Member  of  the  Class  of  History  and  Ancient  Literature  of  the 
French  Institute,  has  presented  a  Memoir  to  that  learned  body,  "  Sur  le 
dcisre  de  perfection  de  la  peinture  des  anciens,  comparativement  il  lour 
sculpture."  M.  Ponce  sets  out  with  remai'king,  that  on  reasoning  from 
analogy,  it  must  appear  impossible  that  sculpture  should  have  attained  so 
much  perfection  among  the  Greeks,  while  painting  and  the  arts  of  design 
never  rose  even  to  mediocrity,  notwithstanding  the  glowing  description 
■which  Pliny  and  Cicero  have  given  of  ancient  paintings. 

M,  Ponce  is  of  opinion,  that  notwithstanding  the  intimate  connexion 
which  seems  to  subsist  between  painting  aud  sculpture,  the  coloring, 
claire  obscnre,  the  magic  of  elfect,  and  perspective  make  such  a  difference, 
that  the  art  of  t'ne  Statuary,  who  has  no  occasion  for  these  embellishments, 
must  have  attained  a  degree  of  perfection  wholly  unknown  to  the  painters 
of  antiquity.  The  author  afterwards  takes  occasion  to  assert,  that  these 
pictorial  graces  did  not,  and  could  not,  exist  in  ancieni  Greece.  He  quotes 
with  this  view  Pliny  himself,  on  whose  authority  the  moderns  have  been  so 
long  in  the  habit  of  admiring  tlie  ancients  for  their  skill  in  painting.  The 
modern  example  of  the  Flemish  school,  which  has  produced  so  many  fine 
painters,  but  not  one  statuary,  is  also  adduced  by  M.  Ponce  as  confirming 
what  lie  has  advanced.  With  regard  to  the  evidence  of  Pliny  and  Cicero,  in 
favor  of  the  paintings  of  the  ancients,  51.  Ponce  attempts  to  show,  that  the 
former  was  totally  ignorant  of  the  rules  of  the  art,  and  tliat  the  latter,  by 
his  own  confession,  had  no  taste  for  it. 

The  History  of  the  Grecian  War  ;  in  Eight  Books.  Written  by  Thucydides. 
Translated  by  Thomas  Hobbes,  of  Malmsbnry.     In  One  Volume,  Octavo. 

Thucydidis  de  Belio  Peloponnesiaco  Libri  octo  cum  Versione  Latina  et 
Variis  Lectionii>us  ex  editione  C.  L.  Baveri  accurate  expressi."  Three 
Volumes,  Octavo. 

A  Translation  of  Longinus ;  witli  Notes,  Critical  and  Explanatory.  By 
John  Rippingham.     In  One  Volume,  Octavo. 

Cicero  de  Amicitia  et  Senectute,  from  the  Text  of  Ernesti,  with  all 
his  Notes,  and  citations  from  his  Index  Latinitatis  Ciceronian,?!,  with 
the  explanations  of  various  passages  from  Gesner's  L\tin  Thesaurus,  and 
from  books  of  more  recent  aate,  as  well  as  from  Grajvius,  and  all  the  com- 
mentators cited  by  him,  with  quotations  from  Palairet's  Latin  Ellipsis,  and 
much  original  matter,  both  critical  and  explanatory:  in  the  Appendix  will 
be  found  some  curious  matter  on  the  affinity  of  different  languages  to  the 
Latin,  including  two  Essays  on  tlie  Origin  and  the  Extinction  of  the  Latin 
Tongue,  communicated  to  the  Author  by  the  Rev.  R.  Patrick.  Vicar  of 
Sculcoates,  Hull ;  by  E.  H.  Barker,  Trinity  College,  Cambridge.  Facciolati's 
notes  are  added,  and  also  some  new  Collations.  For  the  use  of  Schools. 
Price  6s.  bound. 

Cours  El^mentaire  de  Bibliographie,  ou  la  Science  du  Biblioth^caire,  par 
C.  F.  Achard,  8vo.  3  vol.  ll.  10s. 

Etudes  de  I'Histoire  Ancienne  et  de  celle  de  la  Grece,  etc.  par  L6vesque, 
8vo.  5  vols.  31. 
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Reclicrclies  siir  les  Costumes,  les  BIccnrs,  les  Usaffos  relis'ienx,  civils  et 
niilitaircs  dcsanciens  peuples,  par  Malliot,  3  vols.  4to.  plates,  71.  7s. 

Initia  Tvpogiapliica  Illustravit  Jo.  Frid.  Lichteubcrger,  4to.  Argentorati, 

18s. 

Dictionuaiie  Bibliographique  choisi  du  XVe.  siecle,  par  M.  de  la  Serna 
Santander,  8vo.  3  vols.  21.  2s. 

Glossaire  de  la  langue  Romaine,  par  Roquefort,  8vo.  2  vols.  21. 12s.  6A. 

Odes  d'Anacr^on,  traduites  en  vers,  par  J.  B.  de  Saint  Victor,  et  accom- 
pagnces  du  texte  de  Brunck,  8vo.  Didot,  papier  velin,  avec  belles  figures, 
par  Girardet,  21.  2s. 

Le  Genie  de  Virgile,  ouvrage  posthume  de  Malfilatre,  public  par  P.  A.  M. 

Bligee,  8vo.  4  vols,  2l.  16s. 

Galerie  M\  thologique,  recueil  de  IVIonumens  pour  servir  a  I'etude  de  la 
Mythologie,  de  THistoire,  de  I'Art,  de  I'Antiquite  figuree,  et  du  langage 
allegoriquc  dcs  anciens,  par  Millin,  avec  190  planches  contenant  pres  de 
800  monuniens  antiques,  8vo.  2  vols.  31.  13s.  6d. 

Nouvcau  Dictionnaire  portatif  de  Bibliographie,  par  Fournier,  8vo. 
seconde  edition,  ll.  Is. 

Examen  Critique  des  Anciens  Historiens  d'Alexandrele-Grand,  par  M. 
Saintc  Croix,  seconde  edition,  31.  3s. 

L'Argonautique  de  Valerius  Flaccus,  ou  la  conquete  de  la  Toison  d'or, 
traduit  par  Dureau-de-la-Malle,  8vo.  3  vols.  ll.  16s. 

Dictionnaire  de  la  Fable,  ou  Mythologie  Grecqne,  Latinc,  Egj'ptienne» 
Celtique,  &c.  par  Noel,troisieme  Edition,  8vo.  2  vols.  2l.  2s. 

Origine  de  I'lniprimerie,  par  Lainbinet,  8vo.  S  vols.  ll.  4s. 

CEnvres  d'Archimede,  traduites  litteralement,  avec  un  commentaire,  par 
Peyrard,  8vo.  2  vols.  21. 

A  Dissertation  on  Rhetoric.  Translated  from  the  Greek  of  Aristotle  ; 
■vrith  Notes.  By  Daniel  Michael  Ciininiin,  Esq.  late  of  Trinity  College, 
Dublin,  and  Student  of  the  Middle  Temple.  1  vol.  8vo.  276  pages. 
Price  10s.  6d. 

IVc  have  not  ijet  been  able,  to  examine  its  contents,  but  kc  have  altcays  thought 
such  a  uurk  agrent  desideratum. 

BIBLICAL. 

A  nevf  Translation  of  the  49th  Psalm,  in  a  Sermon  preached  before  the 
University  of  Oxford,  at  St.  Mary's  ;  towliichare  added,  Remarks,  Critical 
and  Philological,  on  Leviathan,  described  in  the  41st  Ci;apter  of  the  Book 
of  Job.    By  the  Rev.  W.  Vansittart,  M.  A.  Vicar  of  Wiite  VValthara,  Berks. 

Canticles,  or  Song  of  Solomon  :  a  new  Translation  with  Notes  ;  and 
an  attempt  to  interpret  the  Sacred  Allegories  contained  in  that  Book.  To 
which  is  added,  an  Essay  on  the  Name  and  Character  of  the  Redeemer. 
By  the  Rev.  John  Fry,  B.  A. 

JVe    hope  to    be   able  to  offer  some  observations  on  the  above  at  an  earhj 
opportunity. 

ORIENTAL. 

Cosha,  or  Dictionary  of  the  Sanscrit  Language.  By  Amcra  Sinha.  With 
an  English  Interpretation  and  Annotations,  by  H.  T.  Colebrook,  Esq.  in  4to. 
Price  51.  5s.  in  boards. 

Two  Treatises  on  the  Hindu  Law  of  Inheritance  ;  translated  by  K.  T. 
Colebrook,  Esq.  in  royal  4to,  Price  ll.  lis.  6d.  in  boards. 
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The  Works  of  Confucius  ;  c<intaining  the  Original  Text,  with  a  Translation 
to  which  is  prefixed,  a  Dissertation  on  the  Chinese  Language  and  Character. 
By  J.  Marsluun  ;  in  4to.  Price  31.  5s.  in  boards. 

Essai  sur  la  langue  et  la  litterature  Chinoisos,  par  Abel-Reniusat,  8vo. 
avec  fig.  l:^s. 

Oriental  Customs ;  or  an  Illustration  of  the  Sacred  Scriptures,  by  an 
Explanatory  Application  of  the  Customs  and  Mamurs  of  the  Eastern  Nations. 
By  the  Rev.  Samuel  Burder,  A.  M.     The  Fourth  Edition.  Two  Vols.  Octavo. 

A  Grammar  of  the  Persian  Language ;  comprising  a  Portion  of  the  Ele- 
ments of  Arabic  Inflexion  ;  together  with  some  observations  on  the  Structure 
of  either  Language,  considered  with  reference  to  the  principles  of  general 
Grammar.  By  ai.  Lumsden,  LL.  D.  Professor  of  Arabic  and  Persian  in  the 
College  of  Fort  AVilliam,  in  Bengal.   In  Two  Volumes,  foolscap  Folio. 

The  above  appears  to  be  a  luminous  work,  but  tee  shall  hope  soon  to  give  a 
notice  of  it. 

A  Dictionary  of  the  RIalayan  Language,  in  Two  Parts,  Malayan  and 
English,  and  English  and  Malayan.  By  William  Marsden,  F.  R,S.  '  In  One 
Volume,  Quarto. 

Observations  on  tiie  Tin  Trade  of  the  Ancients  in  Cornwall,  and  on  the 
Ictis  of  Diddorus  Siculus.  By  Sir  Christopher  Hawkins,  Bart,  late  Member 
of  Parliament,  F.  R.  S.  S.  A.  &c.  One  Volume,  Royal  8vo,  With  a  View 
of  the  Mount.     Price  6s. 


NOTES  TO  CORRESPONDENTS. 

We  earnestly  solicit  all  our  literary  friends  to  communicate  to  us  any  scarce 
and  valuable  tracts,  connected  with  Classical,  Biblical,  and  Or/en^ai  Literature, 
tliat  they  may  think  worthy  to  be  preserved  and  made  public. 

The  Poem  of  Festus  Avienus  is  unavoidably  postponed. 

An  Essay  on  the  "  Alexandria  "  of  Lycophron  shall  find  an  early  insertion. 

The  article  froift  Granta  has  been  received. 

We  shall  insert  in  our  next  Number  the  Prologue  and  Ejiilogue  recited  this 
year  at  the  Westminster  School  Plays- 

We  shall  always  feel  honored  by  Mr.  G's  suggestions.  The  tract  Canteri 
Syntagma  de  ratione  emendandi  Gracos  Auctores  shall  certainly  have  a  place 
in  our  next. 

We  very  reluctantly  omit  the  Verses  sent  by  K,  L.  P.  because  they  are  not 
in  a  Classical  language.  But  we  entreat  his  future  favors,  for  tlie*  sake  of 
the  admirers  of  learning,  taste,  and  elegance. 

Our  Correspondent  in  the  North,  we  hope,  has  not  forgotten  his  promised 
remarks.   On  the  composition  and  structure  of  the  Gieck  Sapphic  Ode. 

Remarks  on  the  Prometheus  will  be  continued. 

Mr.  Barker's  Appendix  to  the  China  of  the  Classics  will  appear  in  No.  ix. 

Mr.  P's  Remarks  on  the  Curse  of  liehama  will  also  appear. 

We  hope  soon  to  favor  our  Readers  with  some  incdited  Notes  on  Horace, 
by  Dr.  Parr  ;  as  well  as  with  those  already  published  in  the  earlier  Numbers 
©t'  the  British  Critic. 

The  Researches  of  the  German  Literati  will  be  continued  in  No.  IX. 
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No.  IV.  of  Conjectur<B  Critical  in  Audores  Gracos  is  unavoidably  postponed, 

F.  D's.  remarks  on  the  Antique  Ring  are  received. 

The  Supplement  to  the  49f/i  Chapter  of  Genesis  came  too  late  for  our 
present  Number. 

We  thank  onr  friend  B.  for  his  valuable  hints,  and  we  beg  to  inform  him 

and  the  rest  of  our  readers,  that  we  shall  insert  in  our  future  Numbers    the 

.  fallowing  interesting  articles  : — Account  of  Dr.    Bentley — Bentley's  Notes  on 

Lucan,  from  Cumberhmd's  edition — Bentlei/s  Animadversions  and  Remarks  on 

Callimachas — his  Annotations  on   the  two  first   Comedies  of   Arktophanes his 

Emendations  on  the  Fragments  of  Menander  and  Philemon^-2L\so,  his  Remarks 

on  Collins'  discourse  of  thitiki7ig  about  the  raricv  Lcctiones  of  the  New  Testament 

and  Cumberland's  account  of  the  Tragedians  taken  from  Bentley's  Notes. 

Al  Mohdlebbee  is  approved. 

J.  O's.  article  is  intended  for  an  early  insertion. 

Mr.  Brent's  article  shall  appear  in  our  next. 

Mr.  IV's.  Biblical  Criticism  came  too  late  for  our  present  Number. 

Notice  to  the  "  Anstver  to  the  Defence  of  Dr.  G.  S,  Clarke's  Hebreio  Criti- 
cism," Sfc.  has  been  received. 

We  have  in  our  possession  some  unpublished  Essays  of  the  late  Professor 
Scott,  of  Aberdeen,  On  the  Inquiry  into  the  causes  of  the  diversity  of  human 
character  in  various  ages,  nations,  and  individuals,  which  we  shall  insert  in  our 
future  Numbers. 

We  shall  most  readily  insert  Mr.  Wrangham's  Seatonian  Prize  Poem  for  1811. 

M.  D.  B.  has  our  best  thanks  for  the  favor  of  his  Collations  of  Latin  MSS. 
and  we  trust  he  will  continue  to  supply  us  from  so  respectable  a  quarter. 

Dr.  C's.  article  on  The  Bible,  No.  ii.  is  postponed. 

W.  N's.  Remarks  on  the  integrity  of  the  Hebrew  text,  Sfc.  shall  appear  in 
our  next. 

We  shall  soon  continue  the  Critique  of  Ernesti's  Cicero  from  the  Bibliotheca 
Critica, 

We  thank  M.  for  submitting  to  our  notice  the  Account  of  the  Editio  Princeps 
of  the  Etymologicon  Magnum,  by  Larcher.     It  shall  certainly  appear. 

Valckenacr's  Notes  on  Callimachus,  mentioned  in  the  notes  on  Xenophon's 
Memorabilia  in  our  sixth  No.  are  destined  for  insertion. 

We  shall  thank  any  of  our  readers  to  send  us  a  correct  copy  of  the  Greek 
Ode  On  the  Passion  of  Christ,  a  Piize,  by  Mr.  M.  of  Oxford. 

We  invite  any  of  our  readers  to  give  us  a  brief  account  of  Bentley's  Phalaris, 
and  Dawes'  Miscellanea  Critica,  with  some  notice  of  what  has  been  done  since 
their  time. 

We  must  assure  T.  D.  that  we  cannot  give  admission  to  personal  attacks. 
A  field  of  fair  and  liberal  discussion  is  open  in  the  Journal ;  but  opinions  and 
arguments  arc  the  only  legitimate  subjects  of  dispute. 

G.  R's.  translations  of  Diodorus  Siculus,  though  correct,  are  not  sufficiently 
elegant.  We  shall  be  glad  to  hear  again  fromhiu!.  Every  thing  which  tends  to 
illustrate  the  S.-riptures,  and  promote  the  cause  of  Religion,  will  be  gladly 
received  by  the  Classical  Journal. 

We  shall  feel  obliged  to  our  readers,  if  they  will  take  every  opportunity 
of  requesting  any  of  their  friends,  who  have  travelled  for  the  sake  of  inform- 
ation, to  transmit  to  us  whatever  researches  or  valuable  discoveries  they 
may  think  worth  coniniunicating  to  (he  public.  For  this  purpose  Sir  William 
Ouscley  has  kindly  promised  to  send  whatever  he  may  collect  in  his  Travels 
to  Persia  with  the  Embassy. 

We  shall  be  happy  to  receive  from  our  friends  any  Literary  notice  oa 
subjects  connected  with  Classical,  Biblical,  and  Oriental  Literature. 
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Aben  Ezra  iii,  17,5,  389. 

Abbe  du  Bos  iv,  24.-  -Saliier  iv,  475. 
•  -Laire  iv,  479 

Acheen  language  iv,  349. 

Aohard  iv,  483. 

Acliastlian  language,  ten  numerals 
ofiv,   117. 

Accents  and  Metre,  on  Greek  iii, 
476. 

Action,  Eastern  Mode  of  expressing 
sentiment  by    iii,   141. 

Addison,  Spectator  oiiii,  6,  11. 

Adam,  Dr.  iii,  162. — Roman  Antiqui- 
ties of  iii,  325. — iv,  427. 

Addington,  H.  iii,   231. 

Adelung  iv,  152. 

^schyli  Siipplioes,  Emcndationes  in, 
No.  I.  iii,  183.-  •/Eschylns,  Critical 
and  Explanatory  Notes  on  the  Pro- 
metheus Vinctus  of  &c.  No.  i.  iii, 
271.  •  •  No.  II.  iv,  203.-  -jEschyli 
Snpplices,  eniendationes  in,  No.  ii. 
iii,  414.— ^schylus  explained  iv, 
31.— in  iE.«chyli  Supplices  Virgin- 
es  iv,  154.  —  praise  of  iEschy- 
lus  iv,  180.  ••  jEsciiyli  in  Cantus 
Choricos  Tentaminis  Novi  Speci- 
men iv,  459. 

Afghan  language  iv,  348. — ten  Nu- 
merals iv,  107. 

Aikin,  Dr.  iii,  165.— iv,  92. 

Akuschac,  ten  >,umerals  of  the  lan- 
guage of  iv,  109. 

Alphabet  Hebrew  iv,  404. 

Alexandria  Troas,  Sarcophagus  at 
iv,  406. 

Algonquin  language  iv,  350. — ten 
Numerals  of  iv,   116. 

Aleutian  Islands,  language  of  iv, 
349. — ten  Numerals  of  iv,  113. 

Algerdi  iv,  27. 

Albion,  the  Identity  of,  with  the 
Hyperborean  Islands  of  Diodorus, 
No.  I.  iii,  176. --No.  ii.  iii,  247. 

Alexis,  Epitaph  of,  Eng.  and  Greek 
iii,  234. 

Amicitia  CiceronisMSti.  in  Col.  SS. 
Trin.  Caut.  Collatio  De  iv,  304. 

Ammianus  Marccllinus,  description 
of  the  Silk-worm  from  iii,  296. 

Vol.  IV.  No.  viii. 


Amelia?  Principissae  in  Obitum  iii, 

194.--iv,  52. 
Anglo-Saxon   language  iv,  349. — ten 

Numerals  ofiv,  111. 
Animadversiones  Davidis  Ruhnkenii 

in   Xenopliontis  Memorabilia    ex 

Editione  Quarta  iii,  444. 
Antiquities  iii,  437.-iv,  249. 
Antique  Ring  iv,  128.— remarks  on 

iv,  454. — figure,  an  account  of  iv, 

490. 
Anacreon,  on  the  Lyrical  Metres  of, 

No.  I.  iii, 31,  60.— No.  ii.  iv,  196. 

No.  III.  iv,  280. 
Ancients,  Poetical  Metres  of  iii,  79. 
Anville,  D'  iii,  115. 
Answer  to  the  defence  of  Dr.  G.  S. 

Clarke's  "  Hebrew  Criticism  and 

Poetry"   iv,   168. 
Antimacho,  diatribe  de  iv,  231. 
Apollinaris  iv,  418. 
Apollo  Belvidere  iv,  246. 
Appian,   remarks  on  iv,  89. 
Arrian  iv,  42. 

Arabic  language   iv,  348. — ten   Nu- 
merals of  iv,  106. — of   Arab  Mo- 
rocco ten  Numerals  iv,  106. 
Aristoxenus  iii,  33. 
Aristotle  iii,  41,  42,151.-  -the  advice 

of  iii,   224. 
Avienus  Fcstus,  notes  on  part  of  the 

Poem    of  iii,    136.— Avieni  MSti. 

Codicis  collatio  iv,  120. 
Aristophanes,  praise  of  iv,  180. 
Ashbridge,  J.  iv,  191. 
Asinine  Worship  of  Jews  iv,  48. 
Ast  iv,  144. 
Attic  Poets  iv,  515. 
Athenians,  on  the  respect  paid  to  old 

age  by  the  iii,  319. 
Athenian  Courtesan,  a  story  of  iii, 

229. 
Atttield,  W.  iv,  401. 
Auhis  Gellius  iii,  145. 
Axum  Inscript.  iii,  117. 
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Time,  a  figurative  representation 
of  Universal  History  iv,  iliT. 
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iv,  30. 
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rals of  the  iv,  111. 
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Numerals  of  iv,  114. 
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Heber,  Richard  iv,  -158. 
Hephaestion  iv,  203,  290. 
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Hindustani,    Ten   Numerals   of  the 
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Himiico  iii,  136. 
Hottentot    language  iv,    351..  •Ten 

Numerals  of  iv,  119. 
Hoare,  Sir  R.  C.  iv,   247. 
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Home  Tooke,  Mr.  in,  8,  119,  409. 
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Illustrations  of  Homer  iii,  375.  ••  of 

Scripture  iv,  465. 
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Imitations  of  Horace  iv,  97. 

Iiica  language  iv,3d0. •  •TenNumeials 
of  iv,  117. 

Tnvernizzi,  of  Leipsic  iv,  142. 

Inscriptions,  at  Saguntum  iii,  63.  •  • 
Inscription,  on  one  of  the  gates  of 
Aniboor,  in  tlie  East  Indies  iii, 
111.- -in  Asia  Minor  and  Greece, 
No.  I.  iv,  87. — No.  II.  iv,  156. — on 
a  Ptlouuinental  Urn  in  a  Grove 
ativ,489.  •  .at  Alexandria  iv,498.-  • 
on  a  Sarcophagus  at  Alexandjia 
Troas  iv,  406.  •  -on  a  ruined  Temple 
at  Parchia  iv,  406. 

Irish,  Ten  Numerals  of  the  language 
iv,  107. 

Italian  language  iv,  349. — Ten  Nu- 
merals of  iv,  112. 

Identity  of  Albion  with  the  Hyper- 
borean islands  of  Diodorus,  No.  i. 
iii,  176.' 'No.  ii.  iii,  247. 

Ives,  Mr.  iv,  457, 467. 

Jacobs  iv,  146. 

Jacobs,  H.  iv,  252. 

Jansen  iv, 183. 

Japan,  Ten  Numerals  of  the  language 
of  iv,  109. 

Java,  Ten  Numerals  of  the  language 
of  iv,  110. 

Jaloffs,  Ten  Numerals  of  the  language 
of  iv,  118.  ••  Numerals  ditto  iv, 
520. 

Jallomkadoo,  Ten  Numerals  of  the 
language  of  iv,  11^. 

Jenitsch  iv,  15'2. 

Jesso  and  Kuiile  islands,  the  lan- 
guages of  iv,  349.'  •  Ten  Numerals 
of  iv,  113. 

Jerome  iii,  168. 

Johnson,  Dr.  Rambler  of  iii,  6. — 
Idler  of  iii,  7.  '^Observations 
of  iii,  16,  312. — quotation  Irom  iii, 
342. 

Jonathan  Ben  Uzz.el  iii,  389. 

Jones,  Sir  W.  iii,  252.  — quotation 
from  the  Asiatic  Researches  of  iii, 
300.  iv,  16,  327. 

Jones,  the  Architect  iv,  28. 

Jortin  iv,  190. 

Josephns  iv,  40. 

Joy,  H.  H.  iii,  75,  218. 

Justin,  emendated  iv,  31. 

Jnrieu  iv,  49. 

Juvenal  iii,  327. 

K 

Kayser,  Phil,  iv,  144. 

Kasson,  Ten  Numerals  of  the  lan- 
guage of  iv,  118.. 

Kampshatlia  lau^uage  iv,  349. 

Kadiak  Island  language  iv,  350.  Ten 
Numerals  of  the  iv,  114. 

Kadiak  River,  Ten  Numerals  of  the 
language  of  iv,  115. 


Kaetel,  Ten  Numerals  of  the  langjiage 
of  iv,  109. 

Kalniulks,  Ten  Numerals  of  the 
language  of  iv,  113. 

Kamshatka,  Ten  Numerals  of  the 
language  of  iv,  il3. 

Kennicott,  Dr.  iii,  254.  iv,  5,  440. 

King,  Mr.  iv,  45. 

Kings,  1st  book  of,  illustrated  iii, 
267. 

Kisti,  Ten  Numerals  of  the  language 
of  iv,  109. 

Kletzel  iv,  152. 

Kna:ss,  Gustavus  iv,  151. 

lUiapp,  Professor  iv,  153. 

Knistenaux  language  iv,  350.  Ten 
Numerals  of  iv,  116. 

Kiihler  iv,  477. 

Koarta,  Ten  Numerals  of  the  lan- 
guage of  iv,  118. 

Koriak  language  iv,  350.  Tea  Nu- 
merals of  the  iv,  114. 

Kookist,  or  Lunkist,  or  Lunctas,  lan- 
guage iv,  343.  Ten  Numerals  of 
iv,  108. 

Kricthan  iv,  143. 

Kuster  iii,  155,  269. 

L. 

"  Labarum,"  Essay  on  the  Standard 
iv,  223. 

Latin  language  iv,  349.  —  Ten  Nu- 
merals of  iv,  111. 

Lamouts,  or  Tonguse,  language  iv, 
349. — Ten  Numerals  of  iv,  113. 

Lagoa's  Bay,  language  of  iv,  351. — 
Ten  Numerals  iv,  ll9. 

Laire,  the  Abb6  iv,  479. 

I,ambinet  iv,481. 

Lampoon,  Ten  Numerals  of  the  lan- 
guage iv,  110. 

Laws,  of  the  twelve  Tables  on  the 
iv,  504. 

Langhorne  iii,  145. 

Latin,  the  comparative  Affinity  of, 
to  Teutonic,  and  Celtic  languages 
iii,  117. — Literature  iii,  353. 

LbpUus  iii,  320. 

Lewis,  the  14th  iv,  27. 

Lempriere,  Dr.  Class.  Diet,  iii,  132, 
139.  iv,  93. 

Lennep  iv, 141. 

Letter  from  jMr.  I\Iaurice  iii,  283. — 
to  Mr.Mauricc,  on  Pagan  Trinities, 
No.  I.  iii,  125.— No.  ii.  iv,  89. — 
from  Lord  Grenville  on  Stephens's 
Greek  Thesaurus  iv,  513. — Extract 
of  ditto  on  various  subjects  iv,  5l5. 

Literary  intelligence  iv,  252,  521. 

Livonian  language  iv,  349. 

Lipenius  iv,  474. 

Lipsius  iii,  159. 

Lichtenstein  iv,  483. 
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Linnapus  iii,  75. 

Livy  iii,  16'i. 

Longoiius  iii,  160,  162. 

London  Poiyjilott,   observations   on 

tlie  iii,  239. 
Lowtti,  Bishop  iii,  3,  15,  235,   237, 

S^53,  256.--iv,  490. 
Longimnn,    animadversiones    in    iii, 

64: — Critical  Remarks  on,  No.  ii. 

iii,  340. 
L.utliuanian  iv,  349. 
Lunkits,  Ten  Numerals  of  tlie  lan- 
guage iv,  108. 
Luechesinius  iii,  152, 155. 
Lyrical  Metres  of  Anacreon,  No.  ii. 

iii,  31.  No.  II.  iv,  196.   No.  iii.  iv, 

280. 
Lysander  iii,  146. 
Lycurgus  iii,  148. 

M. 
Martial  iii,  55. 
Maurice,  to  the  Rev.  Mr.  Let.  i,  iii, 

125, 137, 179.— from  him  iii,  283.— 

to  him.  Let.  ii,  iv,  89. — Let.  iii. 

iv,  \7,  334,  439,  484. 
Mauetho  iv,  414. 
Maltese,  or  Punic,  language  iv,  348. 

—ten  Numerals  of  iv,  107. 
Malabar,   or  Tamulian,  language  iv, 

348.— ten  Numerals  of  iv,  107. 
Magindanao   language  iv,   349.— ten 

Numerals  of  iv,  111. 
Ma^so  Gotl;ic  language  iv,  349.— ten 

Numerals  of  the  iv,  iii. 
Maliakuass,  ten  Numerals  of  the  lan- 

gtiage  of  iv,  116. 
Maudsour,  or  Manchew  language  iv, 

349. — ten  Numerals  of  iv,  113. 
Marchand  iv,  474. 
Maichelius  iv,  477. 
Masch  iv,  479. 
Marsh,  Dr.  iv,  169. 
Martin  iv,  45. 
Madagasker,  ten  Numerals    of  the 

language  of iv,  110. 
Marlianus  iv,  95. 

Macassar,  ten  Numerals  of  the  lan- 
guage ofiv,  110. 
Malay,  ten  Numerals  of  the  language 

ofiv,  110. 
Mattiiias,   M.  publisher  of  Homer's 

Hymns  iv,   140,  146. 
Manso  iv,  147. 
Mandingocs,    ten  Numerals   of  the 

language  ofiv,  114. 
Malthas, Mr.  iv,  SuT. 
Mallet  iv,  167. 

Maploo,    ten   Numerals  of  the  lan- 
guage ofiv,  108. 
Manna,  ten  Numerals  of  the  language 

of  iv,  118, 
Marsdcn,  Mr.  iv,  265,  333, 365. 
Meting  iii,  16U. 


Methods  of  Classical  Studies  iii,  352. 

Metre  and  Accents,  on  Greek  iii, 
476. 

Mexican  language  iv,  350.— ten  Nu- 
merals of  the  iv,  117. 

Megerlinus  iv,  476. 

Metre,  improvements  on  iv,  515. 

Menander,  praise  ofiv,  180. 

IMemoranduni  on  the  .Subject  of  tlie 
Earl  of  Elgin's  pursuits  in  Greece 
iv,  244. 

Mitford,  History  of  Greece  of  iii, 
128, 149.      " 

Michael  Angelo,  commendation  of  iv, 
27. 

Rlingrelia,  ten  Numei-als  of  the  lan- 
guage ofiv,   109. 

Milton  iv,  190. 

IMinsheu  iv,  267. 

Moor,  J.  Esq.  on  the  Prepositions  of 
the  Greek  language,  iii,  23— re- 
marks on  the  "  Greek  Preposi- 
tions" of  iii,  470. 

Moore,  T.  iii,  32. 

Monboddo,  Lord  iii,  35,  313. — iv, 
333. 

Mohsin  iii,  181. 
,  More  iii,  342. 

Moor,  Mr.  Hind.  Panth.  iii,  434. 

Moors,  Gipsey,  or  Hindustani,  lan- 
guage iv,  348. — ten  Numerals  of 
iv,  107. 

Moitay  language  iv,  348. — ten  Nu- 
merals ofiv,  108. 

Mongouls  language  iv,  349. — ten 
Numerals  of  the  iv,  113. 

Montesquieu  iv,  511. 

Monk,  Professor  iv,  515. 

Mongeraye,  ten  numerals  of  the  lan- 
guage ofiv,  110. 

Rloan,  ten  Numerals  of  the  language 
ofiv,  108. 

Monttaucon  iv,  200. 

Moutanus  iv,  221. 

Murray,  Mr.  iii,  3. 

Murphy,  iii,  160. 

Musa;  Cantabrigienses,  Remarks  oa 
the  Preface  to  iv,  78. 

Muskohge,  ten  Numerals  of  the  lan- 
guage ofiv,  117. 

Myammau,  ten  Numerals  of  the  lan- 
guage of,  iv,  107. 

ISIylius  iv,  476. 

N. 

Natic  language  iv,  350. 
Nachash,  on  the  word  iii,  71. 
Naudowessie  language  iv,  350. — ten 

Numerals  of  iv,  115. 
New  Translation  of  obscure  passages 

in  the  Bible,  No.  i.  iv,  1. — New 

World,  tiie  rout  by  which  it  was 

peopled  iv,  520. 
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Newcombe,  Arclibisbop  iii,  254. — 
iv,  7,  25i'. 

Neuernberger  iv,  144. 

Newton,  Sir  I.   praise    of   iv,  184. 

Necrology  iv,  191. 

Neeas,  ten  Numerals  of  the  language 
of  iv,  110. 

Nichois,  Mr.  iv,  251. 

Nicias,  an  observation  of  iii,  2'24. 

Notes  to  correspondents  iii,'4;4j,  289. 
iv,  i'60,  523. 

Norton  Souinl  lan'Tiiap;e  iv,  350. — 
ten  Niunerals  of  iv,  114. 

Nootka  Sound  language  iv,  350. — 
ten  Numerals  of  iv,  115. 

Norfolk  Sound  language  iv,  350. — 
ten  Nnivierals  of  iv,  115. 

Notes  on  part  of  the  Poem  of  Festus 
Avienus  iii,  136. 

Notice  of  Mr.  Bellamy's  "  Ophion" 
iv,  240. — of  Memorandum  on  the 
subject  of  the  Earl  of  Elgin's  Pur- 
suits in  Greece  iv,  214. — of  Bib- 
liomaiiia  iv,  499.  —  of  a  chart 
of -the  Stream  of  Time,  or  Figu- 
rative Representation  of  Universal 
History  iv,  247 . — of  Dr.  Valpy  s 
Appendix  to  Sermons  iv,503. 

Notice  of  Biblical  Publications,  in 
the  press,  iii,  244. — iv^^53. 

Clasiicai     iii, 

244,  489.— iv,  252,  255. 

Notation  Hebrew,  modes  of  iv,  401. 

Numerals,  Ciiart  of  iv,  16. — of  ten, 
in  i.'00  tongues  iv,  105. — Jalotf  iv, 
520. 

Nugffi  Grammatica;  iii,  1. 

Numerals  Hebrew  iv,  401. 

Nympbodorus,  tiie  Historian  iii,  142, 
320. 

O. 

Oberlin  iii,  164. 

'  Observations  on  the  London  Polyglott 
iii,  239. "On  Sir  W.  Drnmmond's 
Persius  iii,  363. ••on  the  Ascicle 
of  "  Grammar"  in  Dr.  Kecs'  Cy- 
clopedia iii,  408. 

Ogilvyj  Dr.  Skene  iv,  191. 

Ogilby,  Mr.  iv,426. 

Old  Age,  on  the  respect  paid  to,  by 
tlie  Egyptians,  Persians,  Spartans, 
Greeks,  and  Romans,  iii,  142. 
Athenians  and  Romans  iii,  319. 

Oiynthiac,  on  the  1st  iii,  150. 

Old  Testament,  critical  remarks  on 
the  Eug'i>h  Version  of  the,  No.  ii, 
iii,  166-  -No.  iii.  iv,  63. 

Onkalos  iii,  168. 

Ooiiaiaska  language  iv,  349.- -ten 
Numerals  of  iv,  113. 

Oriental  Literature  iv,  148. -on  the 
Emerald  iv,  162. •  -of  Germany  iv, 


OralionesLat.  "  Quas  Athenasr  qnaiti 
scholam  ?  qua>  alienigena  studia 
huic  domesticai  disciplinai  praetu- 
lerim?  iv,  179.'  •"  Be  lingua;  Ara- 
bicap,  Antiqnitate,  Pr»stantia,  et 
Utilitate"  iv,  320.- •"  Anne  Histo- 
ria  vera  plus  valet  qiu'un  fabulosa 
ad  homicuni  mores  bene  fonnandos" 
iv,  446. 
Originality  of  the  Classic  Writers  on 

tlie  iv,  275. 
Osses,  ten  Numerals  of  the  language 

of  iv,  109. 
Otaheitc,  ten  Numerals  of  the  lan- 
guage of  iv,  110. 
O  why  bee  language  iv,  349.-  -ten  Nu- 
merals of  the  iv,  110. 
Oxford  Prize  Essviys,  Eng.  "  On  the 
Affinity    between     Painting    and 
Writir.g  in  point  of  Composition" 
iii,  219.- •"  On  Sculpture"  iv,  20. 
Prize   Essay,  Eng.  on     "  Funeral 
and  Sepulchral  Honors"  iv,  391. 
P. 

Patrick,  Mr.  R.  iii,  16, 141.— iv,  352. 

Parkhurst,  Dr.  iii,  168,  278. 

Pagans  and  Schamanists,  six  tribes 
of,  lie  on  the  polar  shore  of  W. 
America  iv,  116. 

Passooko,  ten  numerals  of  the  lan- 
guage of  iv,  108. 

l^aley  vi,  190. 

Papua  language  iv,  349.^ten  nume- 
rals of  iv,  111. 

Panzer  iv,  477. 

Pansanias,  a]i  observation  of  iii,  296. 
■ — remarks  on  passages  of  iv,  89. 

Parcliia,  on  a  ruined  temple  at  iv, 
406. 

Pcaroe,  Dr.  a  supposition  of  iii,  344. 

Pelew  isles  language  iv,  349. ••ten 
nuuierals  of  iv,  111. 

Persius,  observations  on  Drummond's 
iii,  363. — Persici  MStorum.  CoUa- 
tio  iv,  353. 

Pericles'iv,  23. 

Perget  iv,  27. 

I'ersiani,  E.  a  letter  from  iv,  340. 

Persian  Janguugeiv,  348. — ten  nume- 
rals of  iv,  107. 

Peru,  language  of  iv,  350. ••ten 
numerals  of  iv,  117. 

Persians,  on  the  respect  paid  to  ohl 
age,  by  the  iii,  142. 

Pcripliis  of  Dr.  Vincent  iii,  61. 

Piiidias  iv,  23. 

Fhiletas,  of  Cos  iv,  144. 

Finkerton  iv,  16,  263,  264. 

Pierre,  St.  iv,  16. 

Pindar  iii,  o6,  251. 

Plato  iii,  34. 

Pliny  iii,  179,  249. • -describing  the 
siik-wonu  iii,  295.' 'iv,  162. 
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Plutarch  59. ••in  his  Plat.  Apoph- 
thegms iii,  145,  146,147,  149,  157. 
•  •iv,  429. 

Poole  iii,  361.  "iv,  419. 

Poemata  Gi'aeca,  "  Principissse  Ame- 
lidB  ill  obitum"  iii,  194..  •"  In  obi- 
tum  illustrissimse  Priacipissas 
AmeliiE  "  iv,  52. 

Poemata  Latina  :  "  Quicquid  deli- 
rant  reges,  plectuntur  Achivi  iii„ 
217.  •  •  "  Pr^Iium  cum  Gallis  in 
BusAci  montibus  commissum " 
iv,  57.  •  •  "  y^ufMvSstvorarog  Kev- 
TrtufLuv"  iv,  75.  •  •  "  Tenipli  Jovi 
Olympio  ab  Agrigentinis  dica- 
ti  demolitio"  iv,  362.  •■"  Her- 
culaneum"  iv,  375.""  Amico  nieo 
Hypercritico ;"  Fabula  Phaedriana 
iv,  489. 

Pocockt  iv,  167. 

Polychronius  iv,  418. 

Pompouius  Mela  iii,  249. 

Poison,  Iambics  of  Professor  iii, 
232,  286."  on  the  Iambics  of  iii, 
293.-  .imitations  of  Horace  iv,  97. 
praise  ofiv,  190.. -iv,  515. 

Polyglott,  observations  on  the  Lon- 
don iii,  239. 

Poggy  Isles  language  iv,  349. "ten 
numerals  of  iv,  111. 

Portuguese  language  iv,  349.  "ten 
numerals  ofiv,  112. 

Portions  sent  to  those,  for  whom 
nothing  is  prepared,  explained 
by  referring  to  Eastern  travellers 
iv,  487. 

Potter,  Dr.  iii,  108, 

Poi)c,  of  the  poet  laurcat  iii,  6.  •  • 
Guardian  of  jii,  11. 

Preston,  Mr.  iii,  248. 

Prosody,  improvements  oniv,  515. 

Priestley,  Dr.  iii,  8,  15. •  -iv,  315. 

Principisga?  Anieiiie  in  obitum  iii, 
l94.--iv,  52. 

Priniatt,  Accentus  redivivi  of  iii,  59. 

Ptolemy  iii,  34. 

Prometheus  Vinctus  of  iEschylus, 
critical  and  explanatoiy' notes'  on 
the,  &c.  No.  I.  iii,  271.. -No.  ii. 
iv,  209. 

Ptolemy  Hephcestion  iii,  181. 

Publicola,  anecdote  of,  from  Plu- 
tarch iii,  326. 

Punic,  or  Maltese,  ten  numerals  of 
the  language  iv,  106. 

<^- 

Quintilian  iii,  S3. 
Quarterly  Koview  iv,  86,  460,  515. 
Quickua,    ten  numerals  of  tiie  lan- 
guage ofiv,  117. 
R. 
Randolph,  Dr.  iii,  212. 
Kamsden,  Dr.  iv,  123. 

Vol.  IV.  No.  viii. 


Remarks  on  detached  passages  of 
iii,  150..  -on  tlie  introductory  lines 
of  the  liiad  iii,  314.- -on  Sir  W. 
Drummonds  version  of  some 
English  names  in  the  Old  Testa- 
ment, No. I.  iii,  366."  -on  Professor 
Moor's  Essay  on  "  Greek  Prepo- 
sitions "  iii,  470.. -on  the  preface 
to  "  Musaj  Cantabrigienses  "  iv. 
78.- -on  the  "  Cam!)ndgc  Greek 
Ode"  for  1811.  iv,  122.--on  Sir 
W.  Drummond's  version  of  some 
Egyptian  names  in  the  Old  Testa- 
ment, No.  II.  iv,  369.- -on  H. 
Stephens's  Greek  Thesaurus  iv, 
443. "  on  the  antique  ring  iv,  454. 
"On  Sir  W.  Drummonds  deriva- 
tion of  tlie  word  "  Pharoah ''  iv, 
468. 

Rennell,  Mr.  iv,  123. 

Reiske  iii,  150,  152,  153, 154. 

Researches  of  the  German  Literati, 
some  account  of,  on  the  subject  of 
Ancient  Literature  and  History  : 
drawn  up  by  C.  Villers,  No.  i. 
iii,  348.  •  •  No.  ii.  iv,  139. 

Rees,  observations  on  the  article  of 
"  Grammar "  in  the  Cyclopiedia 
of  iii,  408. 

Reply  to  various  critiques  on  the 
1st  part  of  Dr.  A.  Clarke's  Hebrew 
Bible  iii,  423. 

Rcland  iv,  49. 

Rhythm,  Greek  iii,  31. 

Rejang,  ten  numerals  of  the  language 
ofiv,  110. 

Rennell,  Major,  iii,  61.-  -iv,  222. 

Roman  and  Grecian  coins  on  iii,  89. 

Romans,  on  the  respect  paid  to  old 
age  by  the  iii,  142,  324. 

Robinson,  Mrs.  iv,  341, 

Robinson,  Mr.  W.  a  letter  from  iv, 
342. 

Rooi!!ga  language  iv,  348, "ten  nu- 
merals ofiv,  107, 

Rossawn,  ten  numerals  of  the  Ian. 
guase  ofiv,  107. 

Rossi  de  iii,  254. 

Russell,  Dr.  observation  of  iii,  230..  • 
iv,  222. 

Rubriquis,  monk  William  deiv,  34. 

Russian  language  iv,  349. 

Kumsen  language  iv,  350. "ten  nu- 
merals ofiv,  117, 

Runga  language  iv,  351.-  -ten  nume- 
rals ofiv,  119. 

Rulinkenii,  D.  Animadv.  in  Xenoph. 
Menior.  iii,  4-14. 

Russ,  ten  numerals  of  the  language 
of  iv,  112. 


Savary,  Mr.  iii,  143. 
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Savu,  ten  numerals  of  the  language 
of  IV,  110. 

Sanscrit  language  iv,31r8.  •  •  ten  nume- 
rala  of  iv,  107. 

Sallier,  the  Abbe  iv,  475. 

Sarcopiiagns  of  black  granite  at 
Alexandria  Troas,  inscription  on  a 
iv,  406. 

Santancler,  S.  iv,  477. 

Saxe  Gotha,  Duke  of  iv,  153. 

Scott,  Waiter,  Minstrelsy  of  tl>e 
Scottish  Border  iii,  12. 

Scott,  Professor  iii,  79.  •  •  iv,  191. 

Scott,  Mr.  iv,  417. 

Scripture,  liUistration  of  iv,  465. 

Scriverms  iv,  474. 

Sclavonic  language  iv,  349. ••ten 
numerals  ot  iv,  112. 

Sclnvarz  iv,  475. 

Scaligtr  iv,515. 
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